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The Judgment of Paris. 


WE now have Peace, and сап eat what remains of 
its fruits after our bureaucrats have finished their 
gargantuan repast. It is true that a large number 
of the most crucial and difficult points involved have 
been relegated to a League of Nations, on which 
statisticians inform us that nations of a black or yellow 
complexion will be in a preponderant position, and 
in any case contains a majority composed of nations 
who remained neutral during the war. It is also 
true that our representatives seem to have alienated 
American opinion by backing an American President. 
Further, we have a new alliance to satisfy France, 
who unreasonably wishes for greater security than 
is given by the sacred League. We shall have the 
inestimable privilege of administering colonies won 
by our own people for the League, and we have а 
share in an indemnity—on paper. Still, as this is 
the Judgment of Paris, we must not criticise but be 
content to hope that the outcome may not be another 
Trojan War. 

At home many things are satisfactorily settled— 
the commercial policy of the country has been solved, 
and the new Magna Charta of Commerce is locked 
up in a box which will be opened in good time if we 
behave ourselves. We are told by those whom we 
know to be all-wise that the settlement is one of 
wondrous sagacity, and of course we believe it. 

We know there are ungrateful and disagreeable 
people who quote resolutions passed at Paris during 
the war, and urge that it is not easy to open up 
commercial relations abroad when they are entirely 
ignorant of the basis on which they must 1n future 
rest. Mr. Hughes has fortunately returned to 
Australia, and the hard and inconvenient things he 
says may be discounted when they are uttered at 
the Antipodes. Of course we owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the Colonies, but surely that can be 
discharged on paper if it is inconvenient to give value 
for benefits received. We can at least at our public 
banquets speak of the consolidation of the Empire 
and a league of hearts with tears in our eyes and 
yet please the Little Englanders in the flesh. 

We have an admirable report on the nationalisa- 
tion of the coal mines, and have only to be patient till 
the Premier makes up his mind whether we are to 
nationalise coal and all other things or not. We must 
shut our eyes and open our mouths and see what he 
will give us. 

This may be a little hard to do next winter when 
‚our coal ration is yet further reduced, but we ought 
to be Satisfied when we consider that the colliers 


themselves will not be short. Moreover the shortage 
will induce economy, a very necessary thing, as coal 
will cost 4s. а ton more in order that the patient 
collier may make enough in a working week of three 
days to enable him to pursue his legitimate pleasures 
during the remaining four days left to him. We 
must, of course, build him houses without delay, if 
necessary stopping private work, until his wants are 
satisfied, for is not his Union a more powerful political 
instrument than any representing the general popu- 
lation of consumers? 

Again, we have a housing policy under which 
every county and municipal body in the country 1s 
urged to build bv the inducement of only having to 
provide the cost up to the amount produced by a 
penny rate, and we have a new bureaucracy to settle 
all details and to forestall:the market by buying up 
materials which might otherwise be used for works for 
which the public are not asked to pay and which 
would incidentally give employment to many without 
involving the principle of State aid. 

In a time in which it would seem to be more than 
ever necessary for all to work, our thoughtful Govern- 
ment provides unemployment gratuities on so 
generous a scale that none of the grateful recipients 
could possibly think of working and so showing 
ingratitude for benefits received. 

We have said enough to indicate how much we 
have to be thankful for, how much thought and care 
have been expended for us. ' We have not been 
forgotten in any way, and have been asked to partici- 
pate in all good things bv paying for them. We 
subsidise our railways directly by paying higher fares, 
and possibly also by prov iding 100 millions a ycar in 
order that Sir Eric Geddes may show his skill to full 
advantage. The same thing may happen with respect 
to the Transport Bill, which was to be swallowed 
in its entirety on pain of losing our present Govern- 
ment. We are going to have a Ministry of Health 
which will absorb lesser departments and will doubt- 
less lead to wonderful things. Of course we cannot 
have all these good things without paying for them, 
but lest we should find that difficult every Govern- 
ment spokesman is giving us advice about personal 
economy. Was апу nation in so fortunate a position 
as we are to-day, for, beginning with the Finance 
Act of 1909-10 we have had a string of measures the 
administration of which involves huge expenses which 
are not proposed for any sordid end, but to distract 
us from the base pursuit of riches here below. 
Architects have naturally occupied a favoured niche 
in the Government scheme, for the authorities’ plans 
left them without work during the war without 
degrading them by offering them any assistance. 
Again we say we are thrice blessed, and if we can 
manage to exist may well say that the age of miracles 
has not passed away ! 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Wards of the City of London. 
| (See Inset Illustration.) 


WE give this week an introduction to a series of articles 
on the Wards of the City of London, and with it a repro- 
duction of an excellent plan of the City prepared by the 
City Engineer, which we are kindly permitted to use and 
on which the boundaries of the Wards have been marked. 
Subsequent articles on specific Wards will be illustrated 
by a series of reproductions of the plan of each Ward given 
in Maitland's “ History,” together with illustrations of 
present and former objects of interest within the Ward. 
The City of London received from King Alfred its first 
Alderman in the person of Ethelred in 556, and from the 
earliest time its government has borne a strong analogy 
to that of a county ог shire. Architecturally and histori- 
cally the City 1s more interesting than any part of the 
Greater London, which grew up outside its walls, and is 
now better known by many than the historie “ City" 
which has played so great a part in every epoch of English 
history. 


‘How State Housing will be Carried Out. 

Ir is impossible for any man to please everybody every 
time, but architects who have welcomed the housing policy 
of the Government may take note of what Dr. Addison 
said to a recent meeting of Press representatives. He 
had just been round the country, and it was quite clear 
that the vast majority of local authorities had been with- 
out anv staff to do the necessary work of preparing plans 
and so on until February or March. Even now many of 
them were without adequate staff. ‘‘ I am prepared,” 
proceeded Dr. Addison, ''to make the payment of the 
extra staff required a part of the housing expense. I will 
encourage them by all means to get an adequate staff, so 
that they can get on with the work without delay.” 
It may be noted that Dr. Addison said nothing about 
utilising the services of outside architects in drder to pre- 
vent the necessity of adding to official staffs. Such con- 
siderations are naturally absent from the minds of heads 
of departments, except when they are interviewing deputa- 
tions from architects, when they suddenly become зушра- 
thetic. We are convinced that comparatively few 
architects outside the walls of official departinents will 
find employment in national housing. 


The Cost of the Government’s Housing Scheme. 
LORD DowsnaM, the Chairman of the London County 
Council, said in the House of Lords that unless the present 
scheme were an emergency one we were heading straight 
for national disaster. The Council were in negotiation 
for the largest purchase of land ever made by a local 
authority, and 10,000 houses were to be built within the 
next two years, to be followed by 20,000 within the next 
five years, if the Government extended their offer of 
financial assistance for that period. Formerly such 
houses could be built for £500, but their present cost, 
allowing for land and drainage, was £1,050. The public 
debt of local authorities would be doubled, and if the 
houses were let at an economic rent local authorities would 
be tempted to let them to retired tradesmen and Civil 
Servants. It is almost impossible to understand why no 
effective protest has yet been made of a policy which 
is suicidal besides being unnecessary, but we hope that 
now the war is over these and similar measures will be 
contested. 


The Birmingham Corporation Housing Bill. 
THE Birmingham Corporation’s Housing Bill, which gives 
them additional powers for purchasing land, is now being 
considered by a Committee of the House of Commons. 
One of the features of the scheme is the institution of a 
municipal bank on the nucleus of a smaller one now 
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existing, and the proposal aroused considerable criticism. 
The funds of the bank are not/to be used for general 
municipal purposes, but for making advances in connec- 
tion with the purchase of houses. In Birmingham 16 
was stated it would be more popular than the Post Office 
Savings Bank. We are glad to note that it is proposed in 
the Bill not to limit assistance to Public Utility Societies, 
but to extend it to private individuals, which is a step in 
the right direction. If a great and progressive munici- 
pality like Birmingham adopts such a line there seems 
little reason why Government should have hesitated to 
give similar facilities generally. The broad fact is that 
politicians may be deflected from the path of common 
sense by a fear of consequences, which are quite illusory, 
to the detriment of public interests. 


Ill-Advised Legislation. 

A CORRESPONDENT writing to '' The Times '' makes the fol- 
lowing pointed statement as to the evil arising out of the 
passing of the Finance Act and the Rent Restriction Act, 
which might not have been necessary even during the war 
had it not been for the shortage which had already been 
created by legislation. Не says: “ The cause of the pre- 
sent trouble is the elimination of the private builder. 
Take my own case as a fair sample. I am fond of con- 
structive work, and during the greater part of the last 
thirty or forty years have been in the habit of erecting or 
helping to erect—that is, I have purchased materials and 
paid the weekly wages—from fifty to a hundred small 
houses а year. Тһе mischievous legislation of 1910 led 
те to give up building altogether. А усаг or two ago, 
having become convinced that this mischievous legislation 
would shortly be repealed, I took up a scheme and 
arranged all the finance for the erection of some 900 to 
1,000 houses. Then came the unexpected legislation 
restricting rents, which has introduced an entirely new 
element into the landowner's and builder's position, and 
under which he dare not lay out any money at all in this 
direction for fear that the Government may step in and 
prohibit his demanding an economic rent. Whether such 
fear is justified or not is not the question. The Govern- 
ment have given cause for the fear, and it will take many 
years to root it out of the mind of the great body of land- 
owners and builders in this country. The result in my 
case is that I have entirely abandoned my scheme, and 
I do not think that even the local authorities are likely 
to take. it up or to do anything that would equally meet 
the need. Herein is the true cause why a large section 
of the working classes is left without houses to live in.’’ 
This case unfortunately is only one of very many all over 
the country showing the evils which arise directly 
economic laws are tampered with. 


The London Society. | 
Tue London Society held their third dinner at the 
Adelaide Galleries last Thursday, when Mr. G. Holt 
Thomas delivered a most interesting address on ‘* London 
and its future Aerial Transport.” He said there 
was no very direct connection between the Society 
and aeronautics, which only came іп indirectly 
as a means of arriving rapidly at useful photo- 
graphic surveys of roads and sites, but he very much 
interested the audience by giving statistics showing how 
much more clearly the new possibilities opened were 
utilised in Germany where commercial air routes were 
already arranged or used than in this country. Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu made an excellent speech, and 
was followed by General Brancker. Every guest present 
was presented with а little booklet giving interesting 
photographs of London centres, showing the advantage 
of the new method of survey, and the meeting, if less 
immediately concerned with London than usual, was 
appreciated and enjoyed by those present. 
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The Wards of the City of London.—I. 
By John Charles Thornley. f 
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THE GATES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


‘Or the three local and sectional units—the ward, the 
parish, and the trade guild— which have chiefly shaped 
and guided the government of the City of London, it may 
be said broadly that the first stands for municipal, the 
second for ecclesiastical, and the third for industrial and 
commercial administration, though in some minor re- 
spects overlapping each other's jurisdiction. First let 
us consider what and where the wards are. In examin- 
ing the accompanying map it is well to bear in mind not 


only the present boundaries of the City, but the lesser 
area formerly encompassed by London Wall, which 


largely determined the formation of the wards. 
Following the Thames from east to west, we find it 
fronted, within the old wall line, by wards in this 


‚order :—Tower, Billingsgate, Bridge Within, Dowgate, 


Vintry, Queenhithe, Castle Baynard, and Farringdon 
Within. Then, pursuing the wall line from the west, 
round by the north to the east again, and still keeping in- 
side, we traverse successively part of Aldersgate, Cripple- 


gate Within, Bassishaw, рагі of Coleman Street, Broad. 


Street, part of Bishopsgate, Lime Street, and Aldgate. 
Between the two chains of wards and parts of wards so 


traced, and therefore within the wall, are Langbourn,. 


Cornhill, Candlewick, Walbrook, Cheap, Cordwainer, 
and Bread Street. Beyond the wall are Farringdon 
Without on the west, portions of Aldersgate, Coleman 
Street, and Bishopsgate and the whole of Cripplegate 
Without on the north, and Portsoken on the east. Over 
the water is the sinecure ward of Bridge Without, repre- 
senting the City’s erstwhile jurisdiction over Southwark, 
now for all practical purposes at an end. Altogether, 
reckoning Cripplegate Within and Without as two and 
including Bridge Without, there are twenty-seven wards, 
each presided over by an Alderman, except that the two 
Cripplegates have an Alderman in common. 

The division of the City into areas larger than the 
parishes dates back to remote antiquity, and is long 
anterior to local government in the City on anything 
like popular lines. It is certainly older than the Mayor- 
alty and the Corporation. Writing in the latter half of 
the twelfth century, Fitzstephen rather fancifully com- 
pared the govérnment of London to that of the ancient 
City of Rome, and, among other things, said: Нес 
similiter illi regionibus est distincta. But the resem- 
blance of the wards of that day to the regiones into which 
Augustus divided his Imperial City by a few logical, un- 
compromising strokes of the pen is very superficial. :Tt 
is difficult to believe that the municipal government cf 
Roman London survived even in modified form, as some 
have suggested, during the long Saxon.regime; no* do 
we know with certainty that the Romans divided Lon- 
don into regiones. What we do know is that under 
Saxon rule London had in its midst a number of terri- 
torial magnates who exercised, either as owners or under- 


lords, or both, a good deal of sectional authority in the 
City, and that much the same state of things existed 
in the Norman period. Out of the estates, jurisdic- 
tions, franchises, or sokes so administered—it is difficult 
to find a comprehensive term for the whole—were 
gradually evolved in true English fashion, from worse to 
better and ever tending to best, the wards properly so 
called. Tu | 

A deed of 1111 relative to property in the parish of 
St. Benet, Paul's Wharf, was witnessed by one Tur- 
sten, who is therein described, in a quaint jumble of 
Latin, French, and English, as Turstenus Aldermannus 
de la Warde. Тһе ward is thought by different autho- 
rities to be Castle Baynard or Queenhithe. That point 
does not greatly matter, but the record is important as 
containing the first known mention of an Alderman in 
connection with a ward. Aldermen there were in Saxon 
days, but their functions were then certainly different. 
Some four years later than the deed just cited is & cata- 
logue, in the library of St. Paul's, of twenty wards in 
association with their owners or rulers, as for example 
Warda Episcopi, Warda Liuredi, and Warda Godwini fil. 
Esgari. Only in three instances does the МБ. mention 
the wards by their territorial names. ОҒ those, Warda 
Alegote is readily recognised as Aldgate, and Warda Fort 
as а Latinised form of Cheap. Warda Brocesgange is 
either Walbrook or Dowgate. Аз for the wards with per- 
sonal appellations, they have nearly all been Jocated by 
the recent researches of the Rev. W. J. Loftie, Dr. R. R. 
Sharpe, and the Rev. A. B. Beaven, who have in many 
ways.cleared up points of doubt and rectified blunders 
made by earlier writers on City history. In the Great 
Rolls of the Exchequer for 1227-28 and 1229-30 are to 
be found different lists of twenty-four wards assessed for 
taxation. АП are distinguished by the names of their 
respective Aldermen, except Portsoken (the Aldermanry 
of which was held ez officio by the Prior of Holy Trinity, 
Aldgate) and Bassishaw. Cheap has both its territorial 
and its personal name. 

By 1258 we note the transition of the wards from 


what may be called the proprietary or hereditary stage 


to that of more or less representative Government. In 
that year the King, while depriving all the Aldermen of 
their wards, permitted most of them to be restored on 
election by the Commons of the City. Three lists in the 
Hundred Rolls of 1275 mention the wards by their per- 
sonal appellations, except Cheap, Langbourn, Bassishaw, 
Dowgate, Walbrook, and Portsoken, which are terri- 
torially designated. Still more interesting and useful is 


а Guildhall list, drawn up about 1285, of all the twenty- 


four wards then existing and their Aldermen. Allowing 
for antique spelling, never very stable or consistent, they 
are nearly all presented under designations easily recog- 
nisable to-day. The two Farringdons (then known as 
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THE GATES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Ludgate and Newgate Ward) were one, and no distinction 
was made between the inner and the outer Cripplegate. 
Bridge Without, as such, had not yet been created. Lang- 
bourn was then known as Langeford, and Broad Street 
Ward as Lodingeberi, the contemporary spelling of 
Lothbury. 

Accompanying that precious list are the '' names of 
reputable men of every ward to consult with the Alder- 
men on common affairs of the City of London ’’—from 
one to three assistants from each ward. Неге we see 
the opening out of local government in the City on 
broader lines. If the wards did not actually make the 
Corporation they certainly gave it the right bias. In 
the thirteenth century forces were at work in the City 
and the Kingdom—somewhat earlier and more intensive 
in the former than in the latter—which gave us the Cor- 
poration on the one hand and Parliament on the other. 
'The City is sometimes described, especially in after-dinner 
speeches, as the Mother of Corporations and Parliaments. 
It is rather beyond the scope of this introduction to ex- 
amine how far, if at all, the generalisation is true. When 
that great lawyer Coke described the City as epitome 
tolius regni he doubtless had chiefly in mind the rough 
resemblance between King, Lords, and Commons in the 
Kingdom, and Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Councilmen in the City, and it certainly holds good up 
to a certain point. Whether the Corporation was de- 
liberately modelled on Parliament or whether Parliament 
copied the Corporation are points for endless controversy. 
I prefer to regard the two institutions as products of a 
ng impulse which in the thirteenth century moved 
a la 

Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 

The process, though slow enough even there, was 
somewhat quicker in the City than in the nation. In 
both cases there was not much scientific method, but 
a sure instinct of betterment, and between them they 
laid the foundations of a sound and' wide democracy. 


That neither the Kingdom nor its chief City struck: 
.twelve all at once, as ancient Rome may have done, 


was all the better in the long run. They felt their way, 
and improved piecemeal. бо far as the City was con- 
cerned, it found in the wards old.established areas of 


local government, and gradually developed them demo-. 


cratically, with due regard alike to sectional and general 
requirements. The guilds, very potent forces in their 
way, attempted to capture the Court of Common Council, 
and for a time succeeded ; but ere long the wards regained 
and maintained their municipal ascendancy, and the 
guilds found plenty of scope for their usefulness in other 
directions. Тһе wards became, not merely the electoral 
units of the Courts of Aldermen and Common Council, 


- 


and indirectly the makers of Lord Mayors, but self- 
contained areas for government of localities by localities. , 

It required centuries to bring the ward power to full. 
fruition, of which we see a comprehensive demonstration 
in John Stow's “ Survey of London,” written at the 
close of the sixteenth century. Taking the City ward 
by ward, that prince of topographers presented tlıe many 
aspects and functions of those units in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, defined their boundaries, described their 
notable streets and buildings, and indicated their rela- 
tive importance in point of wealth and voting power. 
At the head of each ward was then, as now, an Alder- 
man, assisted in the first instance by one or two Deputies, 
according to the size of the ward, and by three in the 
case of Farringdon Without. It had long been the prac- 
tice of the Aldermen to appoint Deputies, at first casually 
and then regularly. In Stow's time the Deputies were 
not necessarily members of the Common Council, and 
it was not until 1712 that the obligation was imposed 
by the Corperation of choosing the Deputies from the 
Common Councilinen in each ward. Several references 
to Deputies are found in the Elizabethan drama. The 
best known is Dame Quickly's interview with Master 
Tisick, the Deputy (' Henry IV., Part 2, act ii., 
scene 4). In act iiü., scene 3, of the first part of the same 
play Shakespeare inferentially holds up ‘‘ the Deputy's 
wife of the магі’ as a pattern of virtue. '' And the 
Alderman of the ward, wherein I dwell, to appoint me 
his Deputy," says Golding in Ben Jonson's ‘ Eastward 
Но” (act iv., scene 1). | 

Next in rank came the Common Councilmen, elected 
in varying numbers by the duly qualified inhabitants of 
each ward, who also elected the Wardmote Inquest,. а 
sort of committee, meeting monthly or oftener, not so 
much to do things as to see that they were done. It 
presented to the aldermen persons for correction and 
faults and defaults for remedy. It immediately super- 
vised the paid officers of the ward, particularly the Con- 
stables, the Scavengers, and the Beadle. Readers of 
Ben Jonson's ‘ Magnetic Lady ' may remember in the 
opening scene the passage— 


For of the wardmote quest he better can 
The mystery than the Levitie law. 


The Inquesimen, as а recognised institution, can be 
traced back to the fifteenth century, and were probably 
of still earlier origin. Of the paid officers, Stow men- 
tions Constables, Scavangers, and Beadles, all of whom 
were chosen from and by the inhabitants in Wardmote 
assembled. Originally watch and ward was a duty im- 
posed upon all the male adults of a ward in turn, and it 
was not removed until the reign of George II., when а. 
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watch rate was instituted and watching became a regular 
calling. ` Constables, however, had been annually ap- 
pointed from the beginning of the fourteenth century, if 
not earlier, and had taken their turn in the watch, as we 
are reminded in “ Much Ado about Nothing.” For Dog- 
berry and Verges were no Italians, but types of City 
policemen in the time of Queen Bess. Shakespeare knew 
his City well, and had an eye even for ward affairs.- The 
Scavengers were the successors of wardsmen first 
appointed by their Alderman towards the close of the 
thirteenth century to maintain the pavements and remove 
nuisances and obstructions. They were later—after 
Stow's time, I believe—assisted by rakers, who probably 
got, most of the dirty work. The Beadle was a general 
utility officer, and in the larger wards he was duplicated. 
His duties compelled him to watch generally over the 
ward, to report to his Alderman from time to time, to 
find good and lawful men for service on various inquests, 
to prepare lists of the victuallers, hucksters, and house- 
holders in his ward, and to attend his Alderman on occa- 
‚ 8101$ of ceremony. Thus we see in each ward ап 
apparatus for its policing, sanitation, and general upkeep, 
worked partly by honorary and partly by paid officers. 

The ward system described by Stow passed through 
the seventeenth century and well into the eighteenth with 
a few modifications. The Great Fire of 1666 all but 
wiped out many of the wards. To repair the damage 8 
general body was appointed by the Corporation, and it 
developed into the Commission of Sewers, a statutory 
committee of the Common Council. In 1670 the Com- 
‘mission obtained additional powers as to street cleansing 
and other matters, and its authority was strengthened 
from time to time, in the course of which the Ward 
Scavangers and their raking assistants were swallowed 
up, while the scope of the Wardmote Inquest was 
lessened. In turn, the Commission of Sewers was ab- 
sorbed by the Corporation, and transformed into the 
latter's Public Health Department. That was as re- 
cently as 1898. In 1737 the night watch of the City was 
put upon a somewhat sounder and broader basis by Act 
of Parliament. Incidentally, attention may be called to 
the excellent series of maps in which Maitland indicated 
to a large extent the external appearance of the wards 
in the middle of the eighteenth century—maps which it is 
proposed to reproduce in connection with this series of 
articles. _ | 

In the nineteenth century there was more and more 
centralisation, involving the Constables, the Watchmen. 
and the Inquestmen. Тһе Beadles, however, remained, 
and still remain. Out of the old ward system were ulti- 
mately evolved the Public Health Department of. the 
Corporation, the City Police, and in a sense, also the 
London Fire Brigade. For a long period the wards 
were linked with the parishes by the precincts, quasi- 
‘parochial sub-divisions pf wards, designed to promote 
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evenness oÍ representation throughout the wards. Only 
іп а few wards has the precinct procedure survived, and 
in those cases the precincts merely nominate candidates 
deemed worthy of election by the Wardmotes. From its 
earliest days the poor law was administered in the City, 
as elsewhere, on a parochial basis, the later union being 
one of parishes and not wards. Incidentally that gave a 
good deal of rating power to the parishes, small though 
most of them were. But the City of London (Union 
of Parishes) Act, "1907, made the City one parish for all 
purposes other than ecclesiastical, and for the first time 
in City history the parish became greater than the ward. 
One of the sequels is that to-day the wards are the elec- 
toral units of representation on the City Board of 
Guardians. | 
To put the present status and functions of the wards 
in a few words, it may be said that the Alderman remains 
the chief of his ward; that he keeps his Deputy or Depu- 
ties; that associated with him is a fixed number of Com- 
mon Councilmen, greater or less in proportion to the 
size of the ward; that the Aldermen in a body constitute . 
the Court of Aldermen and the Magistracy of the City; 
that the locally elected Common Councilmen, with the 
Aldermen, make up the Court of Common Council; that 
the ward electors determine the membership of the Poor 
Law Guardians; and that the Lord Mayor himself can- 
not reach the Mansion House without passing, metaphori- 
cally, no less than literally, through a ward. Each 
ward elects its Alderman for life or during his pleasure. 
and the Aldermanry of Bridge Without goes by mutual , 
arrangement to a senior Alderman who has passed through 


the ordeal of a working ward. Palmam (vel quietem) 


qui meruit ferat. Every Common Councilman ceases 
annually to hold office at midnight on December 20, and 
during the earlier hours of the morrow, St. Thomas's 
Day, the Aldermen are the only effective members of the 
Corporation. Then the Wardmotes set to work and 
either re-elect the old Corporators or choose new, and 
from those so elected, the Aldermen personally choose 
their Deputies for the year. Тһе Ward Clerks, impor- 
tant officers to-day, do not seem to have come into the 
old system. They are usually solicitors, and are person- 
ally appointed by the Aldermen. The Beadles, still 
appointed annually by the Wardmotes, gather up many 
smaller threads that have been left after modern centrali- 
sation. Their ceremonial duties remain, and they have 
still the custody of the ward maces. They act as 
Coroners' officers, and attend to a multiplicity of details 
in their wards. They are sworn in annually as extra 
constables and no Licensing Sessions at the Guildhall are 
complete without them. In short, the wards have 
adapted themselves admirably to modern conditions. 
while preserving their identity as well defined units of 
power, through the Wardmotes ; and of social intercourse 
through the Ward Clubs and kindred organisations. 


Legal Notes. 


The Architect as Arbitrator. 

(Continuéd from p. 334, vol. сі.) | 
THE services of the architect as arbitrator or quası- 
arbitrator may be required under two different sets of 
circumstances. He may be called upon to act: (1) by 
a certificate clause only; that is to say, the contract may 
merely contain a clause making the architect's certificate 
final as between the builder and the owner or making it 
а condition precedent to any claim by the builder against 
the employer. In this case no claim can arise until 
the architect has given his certificate. (2) By clauses in 
the contract which, іп addition to requiring the archi- 
tect’s certificate as an essential for claims by the builder, 
refer differences that may arise to the decision of an 
arbitrator. In the latter case the question arises to what 
extent is the architect’s decision in giving his certificates 
or in withholding them open to review by the arbitrator. 
It would appear that, in the absence of any express pro- 
vision to the contrary there 1s no jurisdiction to inquire 
into the architect's certificate when that certificate 1s 
made by the express terms of the contract conclusive or 
a condition precedent to payment between the parties. 
That is, provided always that the architects decision 
cannot be upset on the ground of fraud, collusion, or 
other misconduct, the law as to which has been con- 
sidered in a previous article. It has been accepted as а 
principle by the courts that the giving to the architect 
of authority to give certificates which are to be conclusive 
or conditions precedent to payment is intended to pre- 
vent disputes arising and actions or arbitrations resulting 
from them. Lord Esher, in the case of a valuer appointed 
to price timber as between the vendor and the purchaser 
of an estate, said, '' I think that this case was clearly 
not one of arbitration, and that it falls within the class 
of cases where a person is appointed to determine a 
certain matter, not for the purpose of settling a dispute 
which has arisen, but of preventing any dispute. ” 

Thus in the case of Brunsdon v. the Staines Local 
Board, & building contract contained an ordinary refer- 
ence clause as well as a proviso that no extras should 
be paid for unless they were ordered in writing by the 
architect and weekly bills for the same delivered by the 
contractor. Extra work was in fact executed, although 
no order in writing had been given and no weekly bills 
submitted. Тһе architect's certificate for the final 
balance awarded a certain sum in respect of extras, but 
the builder complained that this sum did not cover the 
amount of extras for which he was actually entitled to 
recompense. Тһе Court held that the fact of a sum in 
respect of extras being included in the final certificate 
did not entitle the builder to recover beyond the certified 
sum for extras in respect of which no written orders had 
been given nor weekly bills submitted, and that the dis- 
pute did not come within any of the grounds specified in 
the clause providing for reference of disputes to an arbi- 
trator. Ав far as concerned the matters that it covered, 
the architect's certificate had to be regarded as conclusive. 

In point of fact, it is quite common for building con- 
tracts containing a reference clause expressly to except 
from the jurisdiction of the arbitrator matters that repose 
on the final decision of the architect, in which case there 
is still less difficulty in assigning to architect and arbitra- 
tor their respective degrees of finality. The R.I.B.A. 
and the master builders have agreed a common form of 
contract—which adopts this, and it is one to be recom- 
mended. 

Clause A of a building contract provided that extra 
work should he ordered in writing, and that alterations of 
the works should not invalidate the contract hut should 
be measured and valued and Certified by the architect in 
accordance with a schedule of prices, &c., that was 
annexed. Clause B provided that disputes between the 
huilding-owner or his architect and the contractor “ un- 
less provided for in the foregoing clauses,'' should be 
referred to arbitration. In the course of the work certain 
extras were ordered in writing by the architect, but when 
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he measured and valued the extra work the contractor 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the valuation. Не 
claimed to have the dispute settled by reference to arbi- 
tration under clause B. It was held by the House of 
Lords that this dispute came within clause A, and was, 
therefore, excepted by the words between inverted 
commas in clause B from the jurisdiction of the arbitrator. 

Building contracts sometimes provide that in the 
event of a difference or dispute the certificate of the archi- 
tect or the award of an arbitrator shall be final and 
conclusive. When that occurs the situation is as follows: 
If no disputes arise before the architect gives his certifi- 
cate, that certificate is final. If, on the other hand, 
differences arise before the certificate is given, it is with 
the arbitrator that the final settlement rests. 

Clause À of a contract provided that the certificate of 
the architect or the award of the referee, as the case might 
be, was to be conclusive evidence of the due completion 
of the works and that the contractor was entitled to рау- 
ment of the final balance. Clause B provided for arbitra- 
tion in the case of any disputes arising between the 
owner or the architect and the contractor. The architect: 
gave & certificate showing the final balance due. Prior 
to his signing the certificate disputes had arisen, within 
his knowledge, between the owner and the builder, as to 
whether the works had been duly completed and certain 
extras properly ordered and charged for. It was held 
that the architect had no power to give the certificate, 
Lord Justice Lopes saving, “Тһе certificate of the archi- 
tectis final if there are no disputes ; if there are disputes, 
the award of the referee is to.take the place of the archi- 
tect's certificate and to be substituted for it. In the lutter 
case the award of the referee is to be equivalent to the 
certificate of the architect. ’’ 

But where the contract does not make the architect's 
certificate conclusive or a condition precedent to payment, 
the Court will take the view that it was not intended to 
prevent disputes arising; consequently matters contained 
in the certificate may be referred to an arbitration. By 
Clause A of a building contract the architect was given 
the power to order the removal of improper materials, 
and the re-execution of work not in accordance with the 
drawings and specifications. By Clause B, the con- 
tractor was to be paid on certificates given by the archi- 
tect, but no certificate was to be considered conclusive 
evidence as to the sufficiency of any work or materials to 
which it related. Clause C provided that in case any dis- 
pute should arise as to the construction of the contract 
or any matter or thing arising therefrom, notice should be 
given and such dispute referred to arbitration, and the arbi- 
trator should be empowered to open up, review, and revise 
any certificate, opinion, decision, &c., and to determine all 
matters in dispute of which notice should have been given. 
The contractor sued the emplover to recover sums due 
on certificates issued by the architect. By way of defence 


| and counterclaim the defendant set up that the work done 


* 


and materials supplied were defective and unsuitable. 
Held that Clause C destroyed the finality of the certifi- 
cates, and that consequently the defendant was entitled to 
set up the defence and counterclaim to the action, as he 
might have done before an arbitrator had the plaintiff 
moved for arbitration. 

The architect who is nominated by a building contract 
both to certify as quasi-arbitrator and to arbitrate in 
matters of dispute should be careful to differentiate in 
exercising his several functions. Where he decides, pur- 
porting to act as arbitrator, questions as to which he is 
not arbitrator, together with questions as to which he 
is arbitrator, he becomes subject to the law affecting 
arbitrators as to the questions with regard to which his 
decision would otherwise have been final. 


DUNFERMLINE Town Council has engaged five local archi- 
tects, who are now employed finally determining upon the 
respective type plans of the houses, of which 500 are to be 
erected immediatelv— 350 at Brucefield and 150 at Townhill. 
It is hoped to obtain the sanction of the scheme by the LocaT 
Government Board without delay. 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE GREAT LAKES IN GRANT PARK, 
CHICAGO. Lorano Tart, Sculptor. : 
From “Тһе American Magazine of Art." 


OUR ARCHITECTURAL PAPERS. 
The Architects’ Journal. 


The ‘‘ Architects’ Journal’’ commences a series 
of Typical Country Towns which should prove very 
interesting. Bourne, Lincolnshire, forms the first of the 
collection. A very pleasing open-air swimming bath at 
Bradford is illustrated by plans and views. 


The Builder. 

The ‘ Builder’’ has given the premiated designs 
submitted in the Newcastle town-planning competition 
and that held by the Corporation of Bristol for cottages. 
Some of the designs submitted in the latter reached a 
higher level of merit than has been generally attained. 
Other illustrations include the housing scheme іп соп- 
nection with the Naval Aircraft Works at Bedford, which 
were carried out under the direction of Messrs. Cackett 
& Burns Dick, and some R.A. work. 


The Building News. 

The most interesting illustration given in the ‘* Build- 
ing News ” is that of a town house designed by Philip 
Tilden, a drawing of which is in this year’s R.A. Ex- 
hibition. All the,rooms are approached by two circular 
staircases back and front. The treatment reminds us of 
some of the plans of the Renaissance, and it forms an 


interesting example of what a client will sometime accept. | 


We should like to see it in execution. Our contemporary 
rightly describes the present labour policy in an article 
as '' Protection for the Unfit and Lazy the Cause of 
Rising Prices.”’ i 

The Town Planning Review. 

The last number of the ‘‘ Town Planning Review '' 
contains an interesting article on Mediæval Town Plan- 
ning by Professor Tout, illustrated by numerous plans, 
and one on the Development of the English Village by 


Prof. S. D. Adshead. А number of short reviews and а 
chronicle of Passing Events complete the number. 


| THE ARCHITECT. 7 
Monthly Review of Periodicals and Books. : 


AMERICAN AND COLONIAL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PAPERS. ” 


The American Magazine of Art. 

The May number of the ‘‘ American Magazine of Art ” 
is very appropriately given up to the subject of War 
Memorials, and from its pages we give four illustrations 
of memorials in the United States, the finest of which 
is the ‘Washington Arch, New York. Ш its design 
Stanford White wisely eschewed the’ elaborate decorative 
treatment of Roman prototypes, but his clean and dignified 
lines lose nothing by simplicity, but gain an appropriate 
expression of modernity suitable to the age and to the 
great American whose memory is an immortal heritage 
to Americans. In monumental art American architecture 
is seen in its best phase, and the influence of French 
training though very apparent is modified to suit the less 
exhuberant imagination of another nation. We can 
probably learn more in this branch of art from America 
than from the original source. Such a monument as 
the great Memorial to the Republic by Dalou is perfect 
as an expression of French Art, but would be a dangerous 
model to follow here as it is essentially a creation of Latin 
temperament not to be readily translated into English 
terms. 


The American Architect. 


The contents of the “ American Architect” during 
last month have been a little wanting in interest, though 
much useful matter has been given. Our cousins, like 


 ourselyes, are passing through a state of acute self-con- 


sciousness, which, however interesting to the individual, 
is a little tedious to the outsider. While we are dis- 
cussing professional topics on high altruistic lines, others, 
with more objective tendencies, may be getting in the 
work! We are glad to see that Mr. Selwyn Brinton is 
acting as English correspondent to our contemporary. 


Ps, The Architectural Forum. 


The ‘‘ Architectural Forum ” for May contains some. 
very g material, including an illustrated article on 
New York apartment houses, which illustrate the work 
of J. E. R. Carpenter, and a delightful house at Water- 
bury, Сопп., by Murphy V. Папа, based on Georgian 
precedent. Another example of their work, a house at 
Lloyd Neck, Long Island, leans towards a Colonial type. 


The Architectural Review. 


The June number of the '' Architectural Review ” 
contains a series of photographie views of Earlshall, 
Leuchars, Fife, а fine example of a characteristic Scottish. 
type, which was recently restored by Sir Robert Lorimer, 
and once more serves to remind us how much “ foreign 
architecture ” we can see without crossing the water. 


THE TRANSK MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, SARATOGA, N.Y. 
DaNrEL C. FRENCH, Sculptor. HENRY Bacon, Architect. 
From * The American Magazine of Art." | 
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politics. 


THE WASHINGTON ARCH, NEW YORK. 
McKim, MEAD and WHITE, Architects. 
From “Тһе American Magazine of Art." 


A concluding article on Toledo by Bart Kennedy is illus- 
trated by views of the Cathedral, including the magnificent 
High Altar of which we should have liked the detail given 
in larger views. Ап article on the work of Captain 
B. N. H. Orphoot described as an Architect-Etcher is 


illustrated by some good examples of his strong and 


forcible work which include one of the Arch of Tibus at 
Rome, a still better one of the Regent Arch at Edin- 
burgh, and a charming little view of the Villa d'Este at 
Tivoli seen between cypress trees, Etching when well 
executed forms the happiest of all mediums for the 
rendering of architectural effects. Nelson’s Tomb in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Painter-Etchers’ Exhibition 
and a Scheme for Charing Cross Bridge are also included 
in a very interesting number. The scheme shown by 
Mr. Falkner though able in its way would involve much 
reconstruction as to place it outside the range of practical 
A suggestion is made that has some merits to 
the effect that the Academy should abandon its winter 
show of old masters and give two exhibitions of the work 
of living artists instead, selected at the same time, in 
order that ampler space might be afforded in each. 


Construction. 

'* Construction `` contains nothing of note, its contents 
including а small Toronto theatre, a sanatorium, and 
some commercial buildings; while in a leading article it 
discusses the perennial question of the advisability of the 
architect advertising. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


The Burlington. 


Few, if any, of the exhibitions arranged by the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club have reached the level of the Floren- 


tine Paintings before 1500 now on exhibition, and Sir 


Claude Phillips's article, with which the “ Burlington "' 
opens, will impel every lover of art to obtain a ticket. 
Тһе pictures illustrated—the great Madonna and Child 
with Saints by Pesellino; the exquisite SS. Cosmas and 
Damian of Fra Angelico, belonging to the National 
Gallery of Ireland; the Hunt by Moonlight of Paolo 
Uccello, perhaps the greatest treasure of the Ashmolean 
Museum, with its amazing joie de vivre and its wonderful 
studies of horses and riders; the Lorenzo di Credi Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, an unusually elaborate composition 
for this master; and the Maraccio panel belonging to 
Lady Wantage are all works of the highest merit, but 
no reproductions are given of H.M. the King's noble 
Leonardo drawings from Windsor, which would alone 
make the exhibition a memorable one, or of that greatest 
of London's little-known treasures—little known by the 
publie, that is—the cartoon of the Virgin and Child with 
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St. Anne, which has been inaccessible since the sufira- 
gette outrages caused the closing of the Diplorha Gallery. 
Its reappearance is therefore especially welcome in sur- 
roundings in which we can trace the growth of the 
Florentine school from the primitive purity and sincerity 
of Giotto and Daddi through the growing complexities 
of the Quatrocentists till its culmination in the mys- 
terious beauty, intellectual as well as physical, о! 
Leonardo. 

Mr. Risley’s classification of Old English Glass with 
white spiral stems will be useful to the collector, as will 
Mr. Avray Tipping’s fourth paper on English Furniture 
of the Cabriole Period, in which he deals with tables, 
tripods, and screens. A paper on a Tapestry Portrait 
of Princess Dashkoff, in the possession of Sir Hercules 
Read, shows the possibilities of the method, and the 
account of the lady and the numerous existing portraits 
is of considerable interest. The work is attributed to 
the Imperial Tapestry Factory of St. Petersburg, at first 
officered by master weavers from the Gobelins looms, 
but later purely Russian in personnel. 


Colour. 

'" Colour ` is a remarkably good number, with fewer 
eccentricities than usual, and it is not difficult to single 
out a dozen pictures worthy of special note. Archibald 
Barnes’ ** Fish Shop" is a composition of singular 
beauty, made up from the simplest materials; Hesketh 
Hubbard's ‘* L’ancien Hospice, S. Jean-du-doigt,’’ is 
full of the very spirit of Brittany; and Mr. Munnings’ 
'* Ox Cart,” reproduced by permission of Canadian War 
Records, is the kind of picture most needed to put a 
new civilisation into touch with an old. *'' George and 
Nana," the study of a French nurse holding a baby in 
arms, is enchanting alike in design and qualijy. The 
'" Notes " in this magazine are always worth reading. 
and we confess to sharing the writer's apprehensions 
that as the quality of pictorial advertisement goes up 
that of the goods advertised may go down. We would 
commend in this connection an outspoken article on 
the dangers of Postal Schools of Art in the “ Saturday 
Review ’’ for June 21; not that way lies success as an 
artist would interpret it, and it is for artists to see to 
it, as “Colour " rightly says, that pictorial art on a high 
artistic level is not used to obscure the fact th»t ihe 
thing or institution advertised is full of the grossest 
defects. 


The Connoisseur. 


The clou of the current magazine is certainly Mr. - 
Blaikie Murdoch's opening paper on the ‘‘ Art of Japan ” 
as seen at Nara and Kyoto. The non-specialist may find 
the paintings somewhat esoteric and unsatisfying, the 
objels d'art grotesque and lacking in monumental quality, 
but there is no gainsaying the great figure art which 
gave us the papier mâché Priest Kanjui of Shitaku 


THE MEMORIAL TO COLONEL G. SHAW, BOSTON. 
AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS, Sculptor. 
From “ The American Magazine of Art.” 
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(page 68), the wooden statue of Prince Shotoku in Child- 
hood (page 69), and the superb Puruna m dry lacquer 
(page 72). Pontil's fourth article on the Glass Age suffers 
by comparison with the systematic treatment of the 
subject in the '' Burlington," but the second part of 
Miss Eugenie Gibson's paper on the Stuart Embroideries 
at Chequers is frankly delightful. The embroidered bed. 
hangings at Loch Leven executed by Mary Queen of 
Scots are of pathetic interest, and superlatively fine 
examples of their kind. Was the one left unfinished that 
on which she was working at the moment of her escape? 
One can only wonder and believe, and recall Scott's 
“ Abbot ’’ and that ill-omened flight. The examples given 
from the Royal Academy wisely include Lavery's admir- 
able Marquis of Londonderry and the Summer Sea of 
Charles Shannon, which is reproduced in every article 
on the subject which we have yet seen. With regard 
to the Unidentified Painting from the Faerie Queene, 
given on page 96, the inquirer might be referred to the 
work of similar character in the Diploma Gallery. We 
write from memory, that gallery having been closed since 
1913, but the owner might be well advised to go into 
the matter. 
Country Life. 

The summer number of ‘‘ Country Life ’’ is full of 
interest. It contains some charming photographs of the 
Prince of Wales's Devonshire estates, an interesting 
paper by Mr. Percy Macquoid on some of Lord Roch- 
dale's Plate; some quite adorable illustrations of scenes 
on the Little Rivers near London, showing what delights 
lie at our very doors if we would but know it; a series 
of sketches by Captain R. Sharpley, of the Coldstream: 
Guards, of places famous in the gallant story of the 
Guards during the War; and the first instalment of the 
superb set of illustrations of Hamilton Palace, which 
are among the best ever reproduced in the paper. If 
anyone wishes to realise how stately, and yet how 
national, a classical mansion can be, let him not 111188 
this and the succeeding articles. 

We would give a word of special praise to Mr. Clutton 
Brock's paper on ‘‘ Gloucester Cathedral '' and its accom: 
panying photographs, to a further instalment of Professor 
D'Arcy Thompson's articles on the '' Art of the Esqui- 
maux,’’ and to the literary-minded owner of the race- 
horses * Chaucer ” and “ Canterbury Pilgrim ” for his 
taste in names; and would add that if the number con- 
sisted of the advertisements alone, its cost, 2s., would 
repay the purchaser with many hours of pleasure. 

The number for June 14 contains an excellent and 
timely article by Mr. Avray Tipping on the '' Gardens 
of Hampton Court," a delightful paper on “© Life in a 
Northern Valley ’’; the second part of the “ Hamilton 
Palace," with especial reference to the furniture and 
fittings; and a critical and appreciative notice of the 
“ Government Housing Manuals, ’’ in which we especially 
like the house for a smallholder, with four bedrooms, 


living-room, parlour, and dairy ; and a wise and moderate . 


suggestion for reforming the Board of Agriculture. 

"The number for June 21 contains the most remark- 
able illustrations of bird life we have ever seen, on the 
Ноуізке Pilots, of birds of various sorts who cluster 
thereby myriads. Whether two flocks are joining like the 
two halves of a moon, or eddying in spirals like falling 
leaves, or settling like a vast ostrich feather, dense at 
one end, feathery at another, we look with amazement 
at the social instinct. that can lead such vast numbers 
to take up line and order without an error and in perfect 
symmetry.. The concluding article of the “ Hamilton 
Palace ” series is as impressive as the rest, and the furni- 
ture even more beautiful, though we strongly object to 
the lapse of taste shown in labelling a certain table as 
** valued by the tenth Duke at £4,000; “ Country Life,” 
and Mr. Avray Tipping, ought to be above the vulgarisms 
of the Yellow Press. The photographs of a fight between 
two Manx shearwaters are excellent, as also those of 
Belted Cattle on a previous page; and in the review 
columns we are disposed to agree with the trenchant 
criticisms of Mr. Herbert Trench’s “ Napoleon," which 
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has been loaded with praise by other reviewers. Imagine 
an admiral of Nelson’s days referring to “ this prismatic 
polygon of a fellow’’! The recording angel, whether 
of history or literature, can hardly blot out such errors 
with a tear. 


| The Studio. _ | | 

The first article in the '' Studio ” deals with the 
Royal Academy, and if the sculpture reproduced is un- 
inspiring, the  Mestroviclike '' Refugees” of Mr. 
MeMillan excepted, the pictures are on the whole well 
selected. Of greater perinanent interest are the articles 
on the Art of the Theatre and on the much discussed 
drawings of Paméla Bianco. The colour prints of Mr. 
Phillips are also of considerable merit, ** White Wilder- 
ness," a river winding through a desolate snow Scene, . 
being especially noteworthy. 


Picture Exhibitions. 


ART movements for the time being seem to be somewhat 
at à discount. We at least neither hear of, nor see, any- 
thing especially startling—unless it is etartling to hear a 
whisper that the young bloods are returning to Ingres, or 
something of the sort. There are, however, two very 
interesting exhibitions being held just now which suggest 
points of comparison and difference in certain manifesta- 
tions of modern painting—the exhibitions of the pictures 
of Mr. Walter Bayes at the Leicester Galleries and of |. 
Miss Sylvia Gosse at the Goupil Gallery. Both these 
artists have in many respects broken with tradition and 
started, with the aid of the finger-posts of the French 
impressionists, оп a voyage of discovery. Тһе art of 
both is sincere and vital, an earnest attempt at self- 
expression, and whether it altogether appeals to us or 
not, it certainly commands respect on that score. Тһе 
pictures of Mr. Bayes are especially interesting as being 
the work of an artist who, last year and this, provided, if- 
not the pietures of the year at the Academy, at any rate 
the pictures which provoked most discussion. He sees 
life and nature through a medium of colour to which the 
plain man is a stranger, and which, curiously enough,- 
does not weaken his reality of presentment. We are 
not indeed quite sure that this personal sense of colour 
does not strengthen the reality. Mr. Bayes' pictorial 
outlook, both 1n regard to subject and colour is dramatic, 
a little of the theatre. We all remember his two great 
canvases at the Royal Academy. The subject in each 
case was essentially dramatic, they suggested the contrast - 
and conflict of drama. And we find something of the ` 
same quality in his use of colour, in his landscapes, in his 
view taken from Venice. Тһе present exhibition of some 
fifty pictures will certainly add to Mr. Bayes' reputation. 
As in the case of the work of Miss Gosse it is necessary 
to view it from a certain distance, when his colours 
resolve themselves into design, subject, and atmosphere. 
When we look at Miss Юоззе’$ pictures at close 
quarters we have only before us blobs of colour which 
farther off take on form and brilliancy. She possesses 
extraordinary technical virtuosity. Influenced by the 
art, and we believe also by the teaching of Mr. Walter 
Sickert, she would seem almost to carry it a step further; 
she has a more various, à more luminous colour sense. 
And at the proper distance one is never left in doubt as 
toherintention. But, after all, is not the final impression 
pretty much the same as that which more conventional 
artists have obtained by simpler means? In this tech- 
nical virtuosity, these exercises in chromatics, we are often 
carried away by the brilliancy of the execution. We are 
not so much interested in what the artist has to express 
as in the mobility of his fingers. Some suggestion of the 
sort occurs while looking at Miss Gosse's oil paintings. 
The late Mr. Robert Ross in writing of her work said, 
“ But those who look in her work for literary motives, 
poetical conceptions, and the darling faults of the English 
school, prettiness and fancy, will be disappointed.’’ But 
when we turn to Miss Gosse's water-colours (for the 
exhibition comprises water-colours and pencil drawings 
as well Mr. Ross has provided us with our descriptive 
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vocabulary in the words '' prettiness and fancy." We 
might almost include ‘‘ poetical conceptions,’’ because 
these charming little drawings, clear in design, so fresh 
and clean in colour, suggest а lyric quality. That is, of 
course, only to say that Miss Gosse’s art is аз various as 
it is interesting. 

At the Leicester Galleries, in a room adjacent to 
Mr. Bayes’ exhibition, there is an interesting collection 
of views of London by Thomas Shotter Boyes (1803-74), 
comprising lithographs, coloured by hand, of London in 
the °“ ’Forties.’’ Boyes was'a pupil of Bonington, апа 
his lithographs possess much of the artistic and topo- 
graphical interest of the work of the older man. They 


recall the London of the period of Dickens’s early novels, , 


a much quieter London than we have to-day, and, judging 
by the costumes, much more picturesque. Boyes was an 
excellent architectural draughtsman, and he peopled its 
thoroughfares with interesting and characteristic groups 
which assist one’s realisation of the costumes, manners, 
and customs of early Victorian davs, with artistic 
observation and effect. 


How Much Increase of Rent 15 
Necessary to Meet the Increased Cost 
of Building Construction ? 


Іт is amazing what false ideas prevail upon the sub- 
ject of building construction and its probable cost. In 
this week’s issue a contemporary asserts that the costs 
are so high that “ houses to be a paying business at 
present would have to be let at about four times their 
pre-war rent.” It appears further that “ the landlord 
would only be able to live in pre-war style if he charged 
a rent of 4.7 times the pre-war rent!” ('' Building 
World,” June 28, 1919, p. 206). These estimates are 


preposterous, as the following analysis clearly demon- . 


strates : 

What would be a fair economic rent to cover expenses 
and to yield the same proportion of clear profit for the 
house-owner as before the war, taking into account also 
the increase in the general cost of living? 

There are several factors to consider in this problem. 
Increased cost of material, increased rates, and increased 


rates of interest upon capital borrowed. If we examine 


the expenses and rent of one house we shall in this way 
be able to analyse the position. 


We will assume that capital has to be borrowed ала. 


the house to be erected. : 

A house before the war costing £150 to build we will 
assume lets at a weekly rental of ds. 

The total rates paid by the owner amount to 15. 6d. 
per week. The interest paid upon the borrowed capital 
of £150 is 4 per cent., or £6 per annum upon the total. 

The expenses of the landlord therefore total £9 18s. 
per annum, which sum includes interest and rates. 

The rents received per annum amount to £13. He 
has thus a clear profit upon the year of £3 95. 

To build the same cottage to-day, assuming the cost 
of production to have increased 130 per cent. over pre- 
war prices, would necessitate an outlay of £345. The 
rate of interest we will assume has also increased from 
4 per cent. to 6 per cent. 8345 will have to be borrowed 
and a yearly interest of £20 14s. will have to be deducted 
from the receipts. | 

Add to this the increase of the local rates, which we 
previously assumed to be £3 18s. per annum. 

What increase shall we allow for rates ? 

The house in which [ live, previous to the war had 
to pay £9 19s. 6d. per annum as a total for all the rates. 
It now pays £14 14s. 6d. per annum—an increase of 
£4 15s. a year, or less than 50 per cent. 

We will assume 50 per cent., therefore, as an increase 
in rates. This would mean that rates upon the house 
we are considering would be now about £5 17s., which 
sum, added to the interest, would total £26 11s. as annual 
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expenses. These expenses are within a few shillings of 
trebling the expenses of the same type of house before 
the war. | 

Now what rent would be needed to recoup the land- 
lord to-day for this particular cottage? 

We will assume the rent is also trebled—írom 5s. per 
week to 15s. per week. The annual rent, therefore, 
would be £39, yielding a total yearly profit of £12 9s. 

Suppose now we deduct the sinking fund wherewith 
to repay the capital borrowed. We will assume half of 
the profits go to the sinking fund. This will reduce the 
present profits to £6 4s. 6d. per annum net, and the 
profits on the house before the war to £1 11s. net. 

Thus if rents are increased 200 per cent.—from 5s. 
to 15s. weekly—the landowner has a clear profit on the 
deal of £6 4s. 6d. per annum, as compared with £1 11s. 
per annum before the war. 

If he proceeds to buy the means of sustenance he will 
find the general standard of living to have increased 
105 per cent. over pre-war prices. This means that to 
buy the worth of the £1 11s. he will now have to expend 
about £3 35. This sum, deducted from the present yearly 
profit, will leave him £3 1s. per annum per house better 
off than before the war. 

And yet we are finding people contending that nothing 
less than a 300 per cent. increase of rent will justify 
house erection, and it is imagined that this inflated price 
will have to be paid by the tenants or subsidised to that 
extent by the State. 

The analysis given above completely shatters that 
particular contention. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Wirt a view to assisting County, Municipal, and Local 
Authorities of the London area in the selection of archi- 
tects for their housing schemes, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has appointed a Central Consultative 
Board for the nomination of candidates qualified to under- 
take such work. | 

The Board is prepared to advise and confer with герге- 
sentatives oÍ the authorities and their architects, both 
In connection with the preparation of such schemes and 
during their execution. Тһе advice and assistance of the 
Board involve no addition to the scale of fees fixed by 
the Royal Institute for the remuneration of architects 
employed for housing schemes, providing the nomination 
of the Board is accepted by the authority concerned. 

The Central Consultative Board consists of the follow- 
ing members: The President R.I.B.A., Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, Mr. Wm. Dunn, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie, Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. W. A. Harvey, 
Professor S. D. Adshead, Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer. _ 

Applications for the assistance of the Board should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, at the above address. 


The London Society. 


Hampton Court Visit. 


IT is proposed to hold this on Wednesday, July 23, pro- 
vided that sufficient members intimate their intention of 
being present. Mr. Ernest Law will meet the party at 
the Moat at the main entrance gate at five o'clock. 
Members should notify the Secretary by first post Mon- 
day, July 14: (1) Whether they wish to attend; 
(2) whether they desire to dine afterwards at the Mitre 
Hotel. 4 

The Society's development plan of Greater London is 
being exhibited at the British Science-Guild Exhibition, 
Central Hall, Westminster, during July, and on Friday, 
July 25, at 6 r.m., Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., 
will give an address entitled ‘‘ A Few Thoughts on the 
Development of London.’’ 
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July 4, 1919 


Correspondence. 
The Institute, the Profession, and the Assistant. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sır, —My attention has been drawn to a very shrewd 
appreciation of the professional situation appearing т 
last week's issue of your contemporary, “ The Architects 
Journal," and the following advertisements which 
appeared in the “ Daily Telegraph ” of, I think, 
March 12 last, seem to supply a pretty good answer to 
the question as to how the present situation has come 
about : 

'* Architectural draughtsman required in factory in 
N.W. London, to prepare detail drawings for extension 
of factory and offices. Write, stating full particulars of 
experience, age, and salary to —-—— Advertising Offices, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4.” 

** Architect has vacancy for an articled pupil. Good 
opening for youth leaving school who is smart at figures 
and fond of drawing. Low premium, mostly returned 
in wages. Write High Holborn, London, W.C. 1." 
, These two advertiseinents, appearing side by side, 
afford a perfect example of that vicious circle—the pre- 
sent system in which the “ youth with a taste for draw- 
ing ” who, if he is lucky, gets most of a premium 
'' returned in wages,’’ is introduced into the profession, 
becomes the assistant at а wage-cut figure to deprive the 
architect of his fees, which he attempts to make up bv 
taking more pupils. 

This is all the more pertinent to-day, as there are 
signs that the R.I.B.A. 13 waking up from а sweet sleep 
of about five years' duration to find that a large 
number of houses are going to be built, and that architects 
are not going to build them. Hence the circular to 
allied societies, asking for evidence of assistants carrving 
out housing schemes under the local borough surveyors. 
Evidence should not be difficult to collect, but to make 
use of it is not quite so easy. It may seem uncharitable 
to say so, but it looks as if the profession, having care- 
fully made its bed with plenty of knobs in it, is going to 
be forced to lie on it most uncomfortably for some time 
to come. | 


The R.I.B.A., being the only chartered body in the 


profession, is supposed to represent the profession, and, 
so far as I know, has done nothing (and apparently in- 
tends to go on doing nothing) to stop the systematic. flood- 
ing of the profession by the introduction of an unlimited 
number of premium pupils with a callous disregard of 
their qualifications and opportunities and consequent 
chances of success. Is it to be wondered at that these 
people, for whom there is no place in the existing system 
after the expiration of their articles with possibly '' the 
return of most of the premium in wages,” should seek 
security and safety with reasonable hours of labour in 
a public office, or do detail drawings for factories and 
offices іп N.W. London for such figure as they сап 
obtain? If, by doing so, they deprive the practising 
architecb of his work, whose fault is it but his own? I 
see that Mr. G. Berkeley Wills, A.R.I.B.A., writes in 
the last issue of the “ R.I.B.A. Journal ’' with a griev- 
ance. бо far as I can see the grievance is on the side 
of the people forced by a vicious system to do the work 
at less than its full value. 

Mr. Walgate foreshadows still more Unions, and seeks 
a solution in Registration. No other policy has ever been 
proposed, therefore it holds the field. But never again 
the old pre-war registration, which would have created 
ап even more privileged class than exists at present. 

Tammany Hall itself, in mv opinion, could not have 
persuaded even the most reactionary government in the 
world to swallow such a Bill, and we were advised while 
we prepared it that it stood no chance. No Bill that 
leaves the assistant where he is to-day can ever pass 
into law. 

Registration must come about if nothing less than 
compulsion will do, and with it complete control of archi- 
tects by the profession, with power to make its laws, 


and break those who break the laws, for then, and only 
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then, will it be possible to deal with the status of the 
assistant—a question that has been bunked already far 
too long. 

Mr. Walgate. looks to reconstruction within the 
Institute. That is one way, and if that is not possible, 
then in the name of Right and Justice let the Institute 
pass away for ever, and leave the work to others, or 
stand a reproach in a new State for which its members 
fought and died, and who lie so quietly side by side 
wherever Britons bled.—Yours, etc., 


WILLIAM FRISKIN, A.R.LB.A. 


A Few Small Echoes from Belgium. - 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. . 


Sin,—Peace is being signed as I write these lines to 
amplify my article оп: destruction in Belgium, 
especially Flanders, having just received from an 
architect of Ghent the following brief particulars, which 
] translate from his card: 

“I have this week seen Machelen, lez-Deynze, and 
last week Eyne, lez-Audenaerde. It is pitiful to see. I 
am told the church of St. Walburge at Audenaerde has 
suffered severely, but I have not seen it yet. I saw in 
passing that the tower of Deynze is leaning. The 
churches of Vosselaere, Nevele, Landegem, and Somer- 
gem are in ruins. We are slowly getting back to normal 
life, but of serious work there is none as yet. Plans are, 
however, being prepared, but when the price is learned 
matters go no further.” 

Another echo (of a more pleasant kind) is in regard to 
Zeebrugge; the port was recently reopened with cere- 
mony, but no mention is made yet as to the canal and 
the Bruges end of it. However, it is encouraging for the 
Belgians that they have put things in order again, so far, 
in the few months since the enemy were driven away from 
those parts. | 

The Rev. Curé-Doyen of Huy has just informed 
me that the great Collegiate Church (which we illustrated 
the interior of a year ago) has escaped injury during the 
war.— Yours, etc., JouN A. RANDOLPH. 

Guildford. 


' Mr. Pemberton Billing’s Houses. 


А Correction. 


WHEN publishing the illustrations of houses now 
being erected at Hertford we regret we erroneously 
stated they were being constructed of °“ sawdust 
material.’’ 

These buildings are being erected by the Cat-Ar 
Constructions, Ltd., under the superintendence of their 
architect, Mr. Albert C. Freeman, with reinforced con- 
crete in an entirely new form, which is the invention 
of Mr. Freeman. | 

This form of building entirely dispenses with timber 
in the roof, no slates or tiles are employed, and no rain- 
water pipes or gutters are used. The cost is 30 per cent. 
cheaper than a brick-built structure, and 150 per cent. 
stronger. | 

Тһе Cat-Ar Constructions, Ltd., claim to be the first 
to erect a building of reinforced concrete blockwork. 
They have received a large number of contracts, and 
buildings varying in design will shortly be erected 
throughout the country. | | 

The error arose through the faet that particulars of 
the Cat-Ar system of construction which were sent to 
us never reached us, and we naturally assumed that it 
was а svstem patented by Mr. Pemberton Billing, 
whereas it has nothing to do with him. We shall give 
a description of it in our next issue. | 


Тне ЕПапа Urban District Council has decided to for- 
ward to the Local Government Board a scheme for the erec- 
tion of workmen’s dwellings. Five types of houses are соп- 
templated on the site in Jepson Lane, and twelve houses are 
to be erected to the acre. Some oí the houses are designed 
with living-room and scullery in addition to bathroom and 
bedrooms, while the others are to embrace living-room 
parlour, and scullery. Baths are provided in each case. 
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L.G.B. Weekly Housing Return. 


Tue weekly return of housing progress issued by the 
Local Government Board states : — 

Difficulties have also arisen in some places over the 
transport of building material. The Building Materials 
Supply Department of the Ministry of Munitions have 
been in negotiation with the railway companies and have 
obtained from them assurances of willing co-operation in 
steps to overcome this difficulty. 

The advantages of utilising the services of the Inland 
Revenue Land Valuers in negotiations for the purchases 
of land are becoming more fully appreciated by the pro- 
moters of housing schemes. Considerable reductions in 
price can often be obtained by this method. A return of 
nine cases in which the Board objected tothe prices for 
land agreed upon between local authorities and land- 
owners and insisted upon valuation by a Government 
valuer shows a saving in all of nearly £32,000. A sum- 
mary of this return may be of interest. The prices asked 
and provisionally agreed upon between landowners and 
local authorities amounted to £101,680. Government 
land valuers estimated the value of the land at £64,502. 
The prices for the land finally agreed upon and approved 
by the Board amounted to £69,808, a saving on the 
original price of £31,872—the average saving per acre 
being £168. It was as high as £495 per acre in one case. 

Details of the schemes submitted by local authorities 
during the week were as follows :— 


BUILDING SITES. 
Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Acreage. 
Cardiff (2 sites) . 550.12 
Newburn (2 sites) . 167.81 
Exeter (4 sites) . . 109.85 
Newton-in-Makerfield 84.45 


Urban. Acreage. 
Gainsborough (1 site). -- 
Tredegar (1 site) , -- 
Warminster (1 site) . — 


Gillingham (2 sites) . 71.25 1,571.57 
Chadderton (2 sites) . 65.72 

Stretford (3 een) қ 61.70 Rural. Acreaze 
Abercarn . š 57.50 | Peterborough (15 

Bushey . š 44.40 sites) К : 50.12 
Worsley (3 sites) : 40.00 | Romford (2 sites) . 26 56 
Scarborough .. 34.50 | South Westmorland 
Benfieldside (2 sites) 29.36 (18 sites). | 25.08 
Poole В. (5 sites) 28.15 | South Westmorland 


Hoyland Nether (2 (2 sites) . : š — 


зЦез) Swansea (2 sites) -. 23.97 
Kendal Castle Ward . 21.30 
Crewe Ledbury (40 schemes) 20.62 
Jarrow Hitchin (9 sites). 1 16.52 
Worksop Basford (7 sites) қ 16.00 


Tewkesbury so фа 
Cudworth . : 
Market Drayton 
Longbenton (3 sites). 
Southgate . А 


Basford (2 sites) 5 — 
Newport я. (° 

sites) š 14.78 
Alton (6 sites) v. . 15.95 
Alton (1 site) . . — 


Заза sse 


Chara _ : А Droxford (10 sites) . 12.25 
Hazel Grove апа Droxford (1 site) ; — 

Bramhall (2 но 85 | Cirencester (4 sites) . 10.00 
Wigton 51 | Dwyran (3 sites) Ç 9.64 
Bexhill 50 | Twrcelyn (4 sites) . 9.13 
Meltham 50 | Caistor (7 sites) | 9.00 
Flint . 48 | Caistor (2 sites) Š -- 
Taunton 00 | East Westmorland ue 
Richmond (Surrey) 00 sites) : 


Gosport and Alver- Wells (5 sites) 


| ка — на каша ры Г 
ә юмо б mompooo нон G o 5 8 13 5 


8.58 
8.12 
stoke . 00 | Swaffhan (8 sites) 7.75 
Ruislip- -Northwood 90 | Skipton . 5.97 
Winterton . 50 | Bakewell (2 sites) 5.45 
South Crosland. ; 90 | Bakewell (5 sites) — 
Northampton (2 sites) 65 | Aethwy (2 sites). 5.13 
Whittington and Samford (3 sites) 4.00 
Newbold (1 site) 40 | Hertford (3 sites) 3.50 
Whittington and Warminster 3.10 
Newbold (2 ers — | Henstead (4 sites) 2.50 
Appleby . 2.18 | Blofield 2.46 
Macclesfield 1.94 | Chertsey 1.78 
Kirklington. сит Crowmarsh : 1.00 
Upsland (5 sites) 1.87 | Horsham . : .' 1.00 
nn E 1.69 
arwic 0.30 
Aberdare (1 site) — 1 ы 
Beckenham (1 site) — г 
Вгесоп (1 site) — Total . . 1,890.41 
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Schemes approved: 


Urban. Acreage. Urban, Acreage. 
Bexley . Р : . 150.00 | Meltham 2. ; | 5.50 
Tilbury (2 sites). . 142.98 | Glastonbury . à à 5.19 
Bilston . А : . 100.95 | Heath Town. š : 3.02 
St. Helens . . . 83.72 | Downham Market : 2.92 
Barking Town . . 65.81 | Saltash . А š 2.75 
Wolverhampton (2 Hitchin (1 site) . ; - 

sites). А ; . 59.00 | Warminster (1 site) ; = 
Doneaster . š . 44.35 — 
Abergavenny š . 29.09 920.76 
Seaham Harbour . . 26.63 
Hendon (2 sites) . . 25.92 e 
Coulsdon and Purley Rural. Acreage, 

(2 sites) . 20.73 | Dwyran (3 sites) . К 9.64 
Little Lever . А 20.53 | Twrcelyn (4 id: 9.13 
Gosport and Alverstcke — 20.30 | Halesowen : 6.06 
Bexhill (2 sites) . . 16.92 : Aethwy (2 sites) . . 5.15 
Bridport š ; . 14.47  Peterbor me А 4.50 
Cleator Moor . .. 14.06 | East and West кк 
Kenilworth . « . 12.10 (2 sites) 2.60 
Malvern (4 sites). . 11.42. Epsom . 2.20 
Melksham . : 3 9.70 
Southgate . ; : 9.67 39.26 
Normanton . 4 9.00 920.76 
Harwich (4 sites). : 8.28 
Chard . : š у 7.75 ` Total 960.02 

Lay Оств. 
Schemes submitted: 

Urban. County Council. 
Abercarn Huntingdon 
Bath 
Batley 
Chard 
Featherstone 
Halifax 
ТЛапе]у (2 sites) 

Meltham 

Northampton 

Otley (2 sites) Rural. 

Southgate Crowmarsh 

Stafford Hitchin 

Swansea Penvbont 

Thurnscoe Rugby 

Warminster | Wrexham (2 sites) 
Schemes approved: 

Urban. | Rural. 

Chard East and West Flegg (2 sites) 
Godalming Peterborough 
Halifax (2 sites) Wa'singham 
Hendon (2 sites) 

Leeds 

Meltham 

Radcliffe (2 sites) 

Rothweil 

Stockton-on-Tees 

Warminster 

Wellington 

Willesden 

York 


НосзЕ PLANS. 
Schemes submitted: 


Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. 

Barry. ; ; . 130 | Llanelly (2 sites) 
Stafford . š i 3 90 | Rugby š š . 50 
Swansea . ; : қ 77 | Hemsworth . Е 2 8 
Chard . .54 | Hertford . E 6 
Northampton. G sites). 38 | East and West Flegg $ ° 
Meltham . 21 — 
Radcliffe . : : : 20 | 150 
Bath ; қ , : 12 
Warminster . à қ 2 414 
= 444 Total . Я . 534 
Schemes approved: 

Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. 
Hendon (2 schemes) . 315 | Peterborouch . : : T 
York х қ : . 258 | East and, West Flegg (2 
Godalming . ° ; 58 scheme s) : i 13 
Chard. | { | 54 | W alsingham ; ; : 12 
Wellington , А . 51 — 
Radcliffe (2 schemes) . 48|. (2 
Meltham . ; ; I 21 
Warminster . А ; 2 | 19% 

787 Total . . З tad 


Mr. J. S. RAE, burgh surveyor, has been appointed m 
tect for Cowdenbeath housing scheme. It is expected that 
a start will be made soon to erect the houses at the west end 
of Stenhouse Street. 
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Goncrete Wall Blocks 


PARTITIONS. 


FLOORS. ROOFS. 


FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINGS. 


Composition Flooring 


J. A. KING & CO., 


181 Queen Victoria St., London. 


Telegrams—KINOVIQUE, LONDON. 
Telephone—CENTRAL 773.1 CITY 2218. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, NOTTS ;° 
' SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS AND LEEDS. 
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Forty Gallons for a Penny 


Ideal Domestic Boilers con- gi | же зы 
sist entirely of direct prime L ; 
heating surface ; they are there- 

fore highly economical and 
under average conditions of fuel, 
firing and draught will easily қ 
supply 40 gallons of water at 
bath temperature for one penny. 


IDEAL DOMESTIC BOILERS 


Ideal ‚Domestic Boilers possess all the advantages of the wrought-iron type with bolted top, but · 
their design permits the easy removal of'deposit without disturbance of piping or smokehood connections. 
They burn gas coke and dry household refuse—require very little attention—will also heat a few radiators. 


Made in sizes for 16 to 160 gallons per hour. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone: Central 4220.2 Telegrams : “° Radiators Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: °“ Liableness London.” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of '' Ideal” | BAXENDALE & Со. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
Radiators and “Ideal ” Boilers: WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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The Hold-up of Building. 


As a result of the recent conference on the Condition of 
the Building Industry organised by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, a Building Industries Consultative 
Board has been set up for the purpose of investigating the 
present unsatisfactorv condition of the building industry, 
its causes and possible remedies. The Board is con- 
stituted as follows :— 

Architects (appointed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Society of Architeets).—Mr. John W. 
Simpson, President; Mr. Henry T. Hare; Major Harry 
Barnes, М.Р.; Mr. Ernest Newton, В.А.; Mr. Edwin 
J. Sadgrove. 

Surveyors.—Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, Mr. Dendy 
Watson (appointed by the Surveyors’ Institution, three 
further members are to be appointed). 

Bualders.—Mr. F. L. Dove, D.L., L.C.C., Mr. E. J. 
Hill, Mr. J. B. Johnson, Mr. R. B. Chessum, Mr. 
A. H. Adamson (appointed by the Institute of Builders 
and the National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers). 

Operatives.—Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Mr. D. Haggerty, 
Mr. Т.Н. Goodey, Mr. 5. Stennett, Mr. J. Murrey 
(appointed by the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives). , 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is Permanent President. 

At the first meeting of the Board held recently, it 
was decided to establish relations with the Whitley In- 
dustrial Council for the Building Trades. It was 
pointed out that the scope of the Board's activities being 
less restricted than that of the Industrial Council, there 
was little danger of overlapping, and the presence of the 
architects and surveyors on the Board would add greatly 
to its value as an Advisory Body to the Whitley Council. 
There was general agreement at the meeting that the 
increase of the cost of building would be permanent. Ц 
was suggested that the remedy for the unwillingness to 
build might be found in а combination of employer and 
employed to increase output and so decrease cost. This 


might be achieved by improved methods of building and 


management and by the introduction of machinery. 

It was admitted that the moral of the workmen had 
been undermined by the system that had prevailed dur- 
ing the war. It was stated that the Unions were pre- 
pared to deal in a disciplinary manner with men who 
play ''ca'-canny." The President advocated a man 
being allowed to earn all that his capacity permitted him 
to earn; merit should be rewarded. It was promised on 
behalf of the builders that if the operatives would give 
the best of their industry, masters would go to them 
with both hands and reward their industry. The next 
meeting has been fixed for Tuesday next. 


“The Architect" Fifty Years Ago. 
Jury 3, 1869. 


THE new building for the University begins to assume а 
somewhat finished appearance. It occupies the northern 
portion of the ground in which stand Burlington House and 
the new Royal Academy and fronts in Burlington Gardens. 
The back and end walls are of dark red bricks with blue Staf- 
fordshire brick bands, and the front of the building is faced 
with Portland stone and red Mansfield stone intermixed ; 
the enriched strinz courses are of Hopton Wood stone. 
“Гһе front elevation is divided into a centre and two wings. 
The central portion of the building is carried up slightly 
higher than the wings on either side, and is flanked by a 
tower at each end carried up an additional floor. In one 
tower there will be placed a clock, and in the other a sun- 
dial. The central portion of the elevation is divided into 
four bays, with semi-heads resting on columns. The works 
are being carried out bv Messrs. Jackson and Shaw, from the 
designs of Mr. James Pennethorne. 


Тне Barnard Castle Rural District Council proposes to 
erect houses in the Council's area as follows : —Cockfield 50, 
Ingleton 10, Middleton 20, Staindrop 20, Woodland 30; 
total 130. 
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Trade Notes. 


WE regret that in our notice of the “Twin” Boiler 
system in last week's issue the capacity of the central wash- 
ing boiler was stated as being ''three"' gallons instead of 
* eight " gallons, the mistake being due to a printer's error 
which was overlooked. We do not think that the mistake, 
which was an obvious one, will have misled anyone who 
read our notice, as a central washing boiler having a capacity 
of three gallons would, as Euclid says, be “absurd,” but we 
apologise to the Falkirk Iron Co. for a mistake for which 
we are responsible. 


THE British Commercial Gas Association, of 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1, whose monthly illustrated journal “А 
Thousand and One Uses for Gas” is so well known in the 
professional and business worlds, are devoting the current 
issues to a series of special '' Architects’ and Builders" 
Numbers," designed to throw light on various aspects of the 
housing question and the great possibilities of gas apparatus 
for the solution of the many problems that arise. "The 1ssue 
(No. 65) under review is the first of two dealing with prac- 
tical hot-water work, and contains useful notes on the 
choice and fixing of hot-water installations, and the methods 
of overcoming difficulties commonly met with, which should 
be of much interest and advantage to local authorities, archi- 
tects, builders, and others concerned with the better housing 
o* the people. Copies can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Association on receipt of three penny stamps. 


THE most economical kitchen floors are made of concrete, 


` on to which is floated while the concrete is '' green,” а l-in. 


thickness of water-proofed cement, mortar, or granolithic 
concrete. The floor should be coved at the junction of the 
walls to prevent the lodgment of dust in the corners. A most 
durable skirting is formed by continuing the cement floating 
for a few inches up the wall. The floor cement may be 
impregnated with one of many pleasing colours, which are 
sold by all drysalters and colourmen, a list of which may be 
obtained, free of charge, from Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & 
Co., Ltd., King's Lynn. 


ATTENTION is directed to the new Government publication 
“ Surplus," the official organ of the Surplus Government 
Property Disposal Board, Ministry of Munitions, which 
will be published on the 1st and 15th of every month. The 
first number issued is а thoroughly businesslike production. 
It enumerates the great variety of surplus war material that 
is for disposal all over the country, and is so classified that 
manufacturers and traders are able to get in touch at once 
with the materials they wish to secure. A section to be noted 
is that devoted to plant and machinery, where particulars are 
given of the finest collection of machine tools ever offered 
by public auction. There is also a Lands and Factories 
Section, where it will be seen that twelve national factories 
are to be disposed of. Among them is the Government Roll- 
ing Mills, Southampton, one of the finest factories in the 
world. It adjoins Southampton Water, and one of the sheds 
is practically half a mile in length. Considerable interest 
attaches to the sale of hutments in view of the housing 
shortage. "The Disposal Board are promoting a scheme for 
the conversion of army huts into comfortable bungalows, and 
models of these will in due course be on view in London and 
in various parts of the country. Applications fer copies 
of “Surplus” are being received in large numbers by the 
Ministry, but it should be known that orders for its delivery 
can be placed with newsagents. The price is 34. for each 
number. 


AT the instance of the Pretoria city engineer, the Pre- 
toria Town Council has approved of his proposal, made in 
the interests of the architectural beauty of the business 
section of the capital, that he should appoint a friendly and 
co-operative body of architects to act as a Standing Advisory 
Committee on such matters. The proposal of the city en- 
gineer is for six architects to work with him and to serve 
on this committee in an honorary capacity. It is suggested 
that two of these architects should һе obtained from Johan- 
nesburg and two or more from Pretoria. 

WE understand that Mr. Adam K. Ball has completed 
his services in connection with the Housing Branch of the 
Ministry of Munitions (lately transferred to the Local 
Government Board), upon which he has been engaged for 
over three years; that he has now resumed his practice as 
a quantity surveyor in partnership with his brother, Mr. 
Charles E. Ball, at 7 King's Bench Walk, Inner Temple, 
Е.С. 4, and that the practice will be carried on under the 
former name of Adam K. Bal] & Son. 
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General. 


Prince оғ Wares Lodge, Renfrew 426, is to build a 
Masonic Temple. . 

Mr. ARTHUR GRiMwoop, of Sudbury, Suffolk, builder 
and contractor, left £37,324. 

Mr. Davio Нітсіпе, Hillside, Montrose, has been 
appointed burgh surveyor of Laurencekirk. 

Іт is proposed to erect a new theatre on a plot of land in 
City Square, Leeds. 

THE Hackney war memorial will be the erection of 100 
houses for disabled sailors and soldiers. 

LEVEN (Fifeslfire) war memorial will be the erection of 
a town hall with seating accommodation for 1,000 people. 

Messrs. W. NasEBY ADAMS, A.R.I.B.A., and Ernest 
Emerson have entered into partnership. Their offices are at 
Carlton Chambers, 4 Regent Street, S. W. 1. 

Mr. Н. TOWNSHEND Morgan, architect, having been de- 
mobilised, is resuming his practice at 88 Gower Street, 
W.C. 1. His telephone number is Museum 798. 

AT a town's meeting held at Atherstone last week it was 
unanimously decided to erect a cottage hospital as a war 
memorial. 

THE Newark Town Council has decided to purchase two 
sites at Hawton just outside the borough for a housing 
scheme, one consists of 71 acres and the other 44 acres. 

ТнЕ Maldon (Essex) Rural Council has decided to erect 
eight houses at Cook Clarks Purleigh, sixteen houses at 
Tolleshunt D’Arcy, and eight houses at Mundon. 

THE Buckingham Town Council has sanctioned the pur- 
chase of eight acres at a cost of £1,350 for the erection of 
seventy houses. : 

Тне Rattlesden war memorial will be the erection of a 
lychgate at the cemetery in seasoned oak from the designs 
of Mr. S. Naish, architect, of Bury St. Edmunds. 

ТнЕ business before the Dean of Guild Court, Glasgow, 
was last week the largest on record for the past nineteen 
years; eighty-four applications for linings were considered. 

THE Ealing Town Council has accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Clements, Knowling & Co., of Brentford, at the 
amount of £14,777 for the construction of roads and sewers 
on the estate selected for the housing scheme. 

THE Margate war memorial is to be the erection of a 
soldier in bronze gazing towards the Belgian coast. Іп 
addition it is proposed to erect a children’s wing to the local 
hospital. | 

Tue Luton Rural Council has accepted а tender for the 
erection of twenty-four concrete houses with concrete stair- 
cases and composite floors at £350 each as against £540 each 
if erected with bricks. 

Іт is reported that the Peterborough Rural Council re 
ceived a shock at their last meeting when the report came 
before them that the cost of their housing scheme would 
work out at approximately £1,000 per house. 

THE Brighouse Town Council has decided to make appli- 
cation to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£2,400 for the purchase of a plot of land near Smith House 
Lane for the purpose of providing houses for the working 
classes. - 

HELENSBURGH Town Council, at a special meeting, pre- 
sided over Бу Provost Duncan, agreed to a scheme for the 
building of sixty semi-detached cottages on a site at the 
. west end of King Street. Тһе houses will consist of two and 
three rooms and kitchen each. 

ON Thursday morning, June 26, Manchester experienced 
another big fire. The Chester Road warehouse of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Co. was the scene of the outhreak, and 
thousands of bales of dotton and large stores of rum and 
sugar were burnt. Тһе damage is estimated at many thou- 
sands of pounds. 

AN Exhibition of Architecture, Applied Arts, Hygiene, 

&o., is to be held from August 15 to September 15 at Louvain, 
Belgium, particulars of which will be found in our adver- 
tisement columns. Тһе organisers in this country are 
Messrs. Verhulst & Hambrouck, 20 The Avenue, St. Mar- 
garets-on-Thames, Twickenham, S.W. We understand the 
available space has almost all been booked. 
. Mr. KENNEDY Jones, M.P., will perform the opening 
ceremony of the '' Summerlee " Hospital of Recovery (East 
Finchlev), which he has lent to the Great Northern Central 
. Hospital (Islington) as a new branch for the use of dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors, their dependents, and civilian 
patients. The function will take place on Saturday, July 12, 
at 3 P.M. 

Messrs. S. DIXON 4 Son, Lrp.. brassfounders and elec- 
trical engineers, whose works and head offices гате situated 
in Leeds, inform us that they have been reinstated in their 
old offices in Kingsway House, Kingsway, London. During 
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the war these offices were commandeered by the Government 
and they were temporarily housed in offices in the Strand. 
They desire that all communications for their London house 
be sent to Kingsway. 

Mr. CHARLES MARKHAM, an ex-Mayor of Chesterfield, 
has offered to provide a site at Tapton for the erection of 
200 houses, and the Corporation have accepted the offer, 
with thanks. A sub-committee of the Municipal Housing 
Committee has been appointed to select the exact site, and 
also to inspect other suggested plots suitable for the putting 
up of working-class houses. 

Mr. J.-W. Situ, Nottingham, has been appointed 
clerk of works in connection with the housing projects at a 
salary of £300 and railway pass. It is intended to build 
more than the projected twenty-six -houses in St. Augus- 
tine’s, Derby Road, and with this object in view the Housing 
Committee are serving notices to terminate tenancies, while 
compensation 1$ also being assessed for displaced tenants on 
the St. Augustine’s Road and Boythorpe estates. 

AT a recent meeting of the Fleetwood Higher Education 
Committee, the County Education Committee's proposal to 
erect a Secondary School] at Fleetwood was discussed, and it 
was resolved that the County Education Committee be те- 
commended to acquire for secondary school purposes a site 
comprising about: ten acres on the south side of and abutting 
upon Poulton Road, subject to the arrangement of satis- 
factory terms. The Fleetwood Council at their meeting last 
week confirmed the action of the Higher Education 
Committee. | 

Tue Halifax Corporation -has received the approval of 
the Local Government Board to the sites for the erection of 
working-class houses at Pellon, Holmfield, and Highroad 
Well, and also to the Claremount Road and Upper Brock- 
holes sites subject to the prices being found reasonable. Тһе 
Corporation has decided to invite tenders for the lay out and 
other works required in connection with the erection of houses 
on the Pellow and Holmfield sites. 

Tue Honley Urban District Council has decided to enter 
into an agreement with Mr. William Brooke for the purchase 
of land in Station Road and Gin Lane for housing purposes. 
The Council has also approved the lay-out plan for the six- 
teen houses to be erected, and has decided to submit them to 
the Local Government. Board for approval. Eight of the 
proposed houses are to have w.c.’s upstairs, and the remain- 
ing eight are to have the w.c.’s downstairs. 

THe Rothwell Urban District Council has deposited 
applications with the Housing Commissioner as follows: — 
Rothwell Haigh site, 270 houses; Lofthouse, Longthorpe 


Lane site, 100 houses; Thorpe (a new site approved by the ` 


ratepayers), 80 houses. The Council has decided to make 
application to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £10,886 (laying out of streets); £4,398 (seweraye), 
and £4,607 (other works) in connection with the housing 
scheme. 

THE Chester Town Council has authorised the Housing 
Committee to enter into a provisional contract, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board, for the purchase 
of about 36 acres of land at Great Boughton for £7,738 on 
which to erect working-class houses. It is proposed to erect 
137 houses on the site, and provision is also made for а 
howling green in the centre, a playground for children, and 
land is to he provided for the erection of a school if necessary. 
The houses are to be of various types, but every house would 
he provided with three bedrooms, bathroom and hot and cold 
water. 

AT a meeting of the Doncaster Town Council in Com- 
mittee a scheme was submitted with reference to housing, 
showing that one type of house containing ‘ive rooms would 
cost nearly £700, and to meet this expenditure, after allow- 
ing for the suggested State subsidy of one-third of the 
economic rent, the rent would have to be 13s. 6d. and rates, 
making a total of 17s. 6d. per week. It was decided to sug- 
gest to the Local Government Board that the houses should 
he let at 10s. 6d., although another proposition was that 
8s. 6d. should be the rent. The Council were evenly divided 
on the question. à 

Tue Blackpool Building Plans Committee has approved 
the following plans :—-Messrs. R. Fielding & Sons, two 
houses, Warbreck Hill Road; Mr. J. Gregson, six houses, 
garage, stable, and workshop, Bloomfield Road and Durley 
Road; Mr. E. Saltonstall, two houses, Mere Road; Messrs. 
Crossley Bros., 2 houses, Fleetwood Road; Mr. N. Thornton, 
two houses, Warbreck Hill Road; Regent Picture House Co., 
picture house at the corner of Church Street and Regent 
Road; Messrs. Oppenheim & Co., factory in Handsworth 
Road; Blackpool Corporation, garage, Princess Street ; 
Mr. S. J. Woods, garage, Lytham Road. 
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The Note Book and Account Book of Nicholas Stone. 


THE seventh volume* of the Walpole Society has just 
been published—most opportunely at this time 
when many monuments are projected, for it deals 
with the work of Nicholas Stone, one of the greatest 
exponents of monumental art which this country has 
ever given birth to, and is copiously illustrated by 
forty-nine plates of his work. Stone’s books have been 
annotated by the late Walter Lewis Spiers, who has 
written an introduction, and his compilation is 
a monument in itself to his power of rescarch and 
will add to his reputation as a student and 
Investigator. The book is confined to works which 
are known to be Stone's, and does not cover a very 


large number of works which have been attributed 


to him on more or less doubtful evidence. 
Nicholas Stone is said to have been born at 
Woodbury, near Exeter, in 1586, and to have been 
the son of а ''quarryman. ’ In 1606 Henrik de 
Keyser, master mason and sculptor to the city of 
Amsterdam, being commissioned to build an Ex- 
change there, visited London for the purpose of 
studying the Roval Exchange, and meeting Stone 
persuaded him to return to Amsterdam with him, 
а sojourn which ended in his marriage with his 
master's daughter Maria in 1613, his father-in-law 
bestowing upon him a large portion of the Portland 
stone in quarries owned by him as his daughter's 
dowry, which stone was afterwards used in the 
erection of the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall. 
Stone returned to England the same усаг and took 
premises in Long Aere, and was from the start 
entrusted with work of the first importance. Among 
his first commissions was a monument to the Earl 
of Ormond, in Kilkenny Cathedral, which was 
destroyed during the Rebellion. In 1615 he was 
engaged on a monument to the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, which was erected in Dover Castle at a cost of 
£500, a sum only exceeded in three other instances. 
In 1616 he was employed by James I. at Holyrood, 
oddly enough оп wainscoting, and in 1619 was 
appointed master mason in charge of the works at 
the Banqueting Hall, which work occupied him 
three years, his pay being 4s. 10d. a day for the 
first two years, and 3s. 10d. for some unexplained 
reason for the third year. Between 1619-25 Stone 
records the erection of some eighteen monuments, 
in addition to his official work, among the most 
important being those to Sir Charles Morison at 
Watford and Edmund Spenser at Westminster. 
After the accession of Charles I. Stone was ap- 
pointed ‘‘ Master Mason and Architect ’’ to Windsor 
Castle for life, the wages being 12d. a day, together 
with allowances. He was one of the most prominent 
members of the London Masons’ Company, of which 
he was a Warden in 1627 and 1630 and Master in 
1633-4. Among architectural works attributed to 
him is the former Hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
which is described as “ Standing between 4 Streetes 
and never a Right angle with out side and 


` * The Note Book of Nicholas Stone. The Walpole Society’s 


Seventh Volume. 


‘to follow. 


yett al Square Roomes with in side, with a noble 
Entrance of the Doricke Order." ОЁ this work 
there is no mention in Stone’s books, but at 
a later date he was appointed to be Surveyor of the 
new building with a quarterly salary of £10. After 
1642 his work fell off in amount, but whether he was 
incapacitated by illness, or work was stopped by poli- 
tical troubles, does not appear. Stone died in 1647. 
Stone’s work ranges from that of an Elizabethan 
character to work which almost suggests the 
later Georgian date which was to follow. Much of 
his work necessarily had to be done by others with 
whom he made sub-contracts, but he seems to have 
directed the execution by means of ‘' plotts’’ or 
"draughts." His agreements with his patrons 
sometimes Included drawings and descriptions of 
every part of the monument and an enumeration 
of the materlals to be used ın its erection. 

Stone's designs somewhat naturally fall under a 
few well-defined divisions. The double-arched 
canopy is more. usually adopted for the larger 
memorials; the arches being supported by a console 
on bracket in the centre. This enabled the scale 
of the Orders employed to be kept small, and at the - 
same time allowing ample space for the monument 
itself. For smaller monuments a wide range of 
pedimented panels, usually surmounted by escut- 
cheons, is employed. Тһе very fine monument to 
Sir Thomas Sutton, in the Charterhouse, stands out 
as an exceptional form, and rather suggests the types 
emploved in the early French and Spanish He- 
naissance; while the Altar Tomb of Sir George 


` Villiers and some others are reminiscent of the lines 


of the later design which was to follow. 

The value of the work here illustrated lies in the 
fact that though it is Renaissance in character 16 1s 
simple and unaffected, and in perfect harmony with 
the mediaval buildings in which so many of our 
personal monuments are and will be placed. Also 
it shows the value of unity of aim between sculptor 
and architect, a unity naturally more easy to attain 
before the division of the arts, the effect of which 
now mars much otherwise fine design, Іп these 
monuments there is no conflict between architectural 
setting and sculptured form—no apparent effort to 
be dignified. The influence of the sculptor is no 
doubt shown in a refinement of moulding and of 
mass which is sometimes absent from the more 
purelv architectural features of Caroline buildings, 
but that is the sole difference which differentiates 
them from the great mass of the work of the day. 
Tt is possible that those who worked as Stone did 
largely within the walls of medieval buildings were 
unconsciously influenced by the smaller unit of scale 
of their surroundings, and succeeded in maintaining 
a unity which was rudely broken in the more pre- 
tentious works of the later Renaissance which was 
Be this as it may, the attention called 
to a great English monumental mason is most useful 
to-day, and the Walpole Society has in issuing the 
book done a service to the cause of national art. 
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Illustrations. 


MONUMENTS FROM THE WALPOLE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATION. 
WESTMINSTER LAW COURTS. SIR Joux SoANE, R.A., Architect. 


(See Leading Artic le.) 
(See Page 20.) 


Notes and Comments. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Wr are asked to give the following :— 

“The first of ilic two Exhibitions of War Memorials 
to the Fallen, which are being organised under the 
auspices oÍ the Коха Academy War Memonals Com- 
mittee, will be opened to the general publie at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, to-day (July 8). 
These Exhibitions are being designed, not with the pur- 
pose of supplying material which might actually serve 
as memorials, but in order to provide suggestions which 
шау be of assistance to artists and the ‘public who are 
interested in their promotion or execution, Тһе Exhibi- 
tion in the Museum is arranged in two sections: in the 
zast Hall are grouped objects, designs, and photographs 
chosen from the Museum collections, which may be 
regarded as offering suitable suggestions ; in the West Hall 
will be found designs and models for memorials, which 
have either recently been executed by living artists, or 
аге now in hand. These have been selected by committees 
specially appointed by the Royal Academy War Memorials 
Committee and officers of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
jointly. А room adjoining the West Hall has been set 
apart to serve as a Bureau of Reference, to which the 
public may apply in case further research or information 
is required. The Exhibition will be open free to the 
public on week-days from 10 A.M. to 6 р.м. and on 
Sundays from 2.30 to 6 P.M., and it is expected will 

remain open throughout the Summer." 


The War Memorial Exhibition at South 
Kensington. 
THE objects aimed at by the promoters of the Exhibi- 
tion of Monuments now being held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is an excellent one, the Exhibition itself 
is a little `“ thin, to use a colloquialism. There is prac- 
tically nothing in the shape of a great memorial, with 
the exception of that to Cecil Rhodes on Table Moun- 
tain, shown by one of the best drawings Mr. Walcot 
ever made. We hope to illustrate this shortly by fuller 
details than have yet been given, for it is one of the 
finest memorials of this or any age, and an excellent 
example of the value of reticent dignity. For the most 
part the Exhibition is composed of a number of smaller 
examples of more or less merit, church furniture and 
fittings, screens and memorial tablets. Mr. Alfred F. 
Hardiman, R.B.S., shows a small model of a memorial 
to a regiment, which takes the form of a drummer boy 
on a pedestal. Тһе figure is instinct with life and 
energy, and the pedestal is admirably designed, and 
leads up naturally and pleasingly to the figure. We 
like the memorial design, shown in a small model, for 
a burial ground in France, by Mr. Benjamin Clemens. 
which is composed of three figures carrying a body, and 
is simple and powerful in its suggestion. The bronze 
model of a woman s figure in representing ‘‘ Grief," by 
Miss Магу Morton is powerful and good. Mr. Reid 
Dick is represented by ап interesting sketch model of 
“Silence.” Beyond these and a few others there is 
verv little work of outstanding merit, and practically 
nothing which is directly connected with the war. Тһе 
part of the Exhibition representing historical works 
Is dominated by the models of Alfred Stevens’ Welling- 
ton Memorial and a smaller sketch model submitted bv 
him fer a monument in commemoration of the Exhibition 


é6 


of 1851. We hope that the epoch тах produce another 
Stevens, and that we shall recognise him in time if it 
does ! | | | 


The Real and only Employer. 
Токо LEvERHULME has called attention to a fact which 
is often forgotten hut which dominates the world of 
industry—past, present, and future. He points out that 
the employer as we know hin is in reality, equally with his 


workmen, the employed. and that the consumer is and 
must be the only employer. It is the consumer whose 
tastes and wishes have to be met, if they are not the 
result is want of employment for both “ employers ” 
and “ workers.” And it is necessary if the processes of 
tnanufacture are to go on, that there should be a margin 
hetween the cost of production and the prices paid for 
goods. Тһе allocation of profits between the two sec- 
tions who are °" employed ”” is a minor matter, easily 
capable of settlement if once the general situation is 
grasped. Probably most employers іп the narrow sense 
would be satisfied with a profit which labour would find 
by experience to be only equal to what would have to 
he paid, in any case, for the good technical management 
which there must be if chaos is not to reign supreme, 


Labour and Output. 

WE know that no restrictions are placed by labour on 
increased output In America, and the evidence of the 
efficacy of the system is seen in. the high wages and 
cheap cost of goods, an item which benefits the “general 
body of the wor kers. We are quite certain that in 
Germany so-called * revolutionary movements ’’ will not 
hinder the smooth working of the processes of produc- 
(оп. We now learn that representatives of the 
employers’ and workmen's organisations in the French 
metal, engineering and kindred trades have come to an 
agreement on output The emplovers concede an eight- 
hours’ dav. The men. on the other hand, promise to 
“adapt themselves to the development of machinery and 
to reasonable methods of work in order that output 
might rapidly regain a level indispensable to the general 
well-being.” И would be а pity if the lesson of facts 
is unlearnt here, for in such а case we are inevitably 
hound to lose the great commercial position which was 
held in the past by this country, and which once lost may 
never be regained. 


Changes in the “ Burlington Magazine.” 

The ‘* Burlington Magazine ` has established for 
itself such a unique position among the serious art 
periodicals of the world that we read with regret the 
announcement of a change of personnel in its manage- 
ment. Mr. Jaonel Cust, one of the managing 
directors, has retired, and Mr. More Adey goes with 
him. Mr. More Adev has been associated with the 
editorship for the last eight or nine years, and only 
those who are behind the scenes in journalism can 
realise the respousibilities of such а position, or how 
excellently they were fulfilled. The policy hitherto of 
the “ Burlington Magazine ” has strongly appealed to 
us, on account of its scholarlv attitude towards the 
serious art of the past, and its remoteness from anv con- 
cern with modern movements, advanced or retrograde. 
Its criticism and controversies did not involve any reflec- 
tions of a pathological nature, which certainly occur in 
the consideration of certain phases of contemporary mani- 
festations of art production. We hope, therefore, that 
although Mr. Cust and Mr. More Adey have retired, that 
their resignation is not due to any change of policy, but 
that the magazine’s logical and unique distinction as an 
art periodical will he maintained. 


The Birmingham Housing Exhibition. 

Тне Birmingham Housing Exhibition was opened bv 
the Lady Mayoress of Birmingham. Like most of the 
exhibitions of the kind, it is composed of a large number 
of exhibits more or less closely connected with housing, 
and a small number of plans and models of designs sub- 
untted in connection with the Pineapple and other hous- 
ing schemes at Birmingham, W olverhampton, and Nun- 
eaton. What we should most appreciate would be ап 
exhibition of sound finance on the part of the authorities. 
which would help housing and everything else. 
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MURAL ТАВГЕТ-ТО WILLIAM WHITTELL IN THE CHURCH 
OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, AMPTON, SUFFOLK, 1629? 


Picture Exhibitions. 
The Drawings of Mr. J. D. Crace at the R.I.B.A. 


IT is à happy idea on the part of the Institute to hold an 
exhibition of the drawings of Mr. J. D. Crace. We 
understand that they are a recent presentation of Mr. 
Crace to the collection. of drawings in the Institute 
Library. Тһе value and variety of the collection of 
original drawings in the possession of the Institute are 
not generally realised, and we hope that the present ex- 
hibition is to be the first of a series drawn from the same 
source. Mr. Crace, a decorative artist following in the 
footsteps of a distinguished father, has for haif а century 
been a familiar figure at the meetings of artistic and 


archeological societies, and at the meetings of the’ 


Institute of which he is an Honorary Associate. Тһе 
drawings now on view cover fifty years of Mr. Crace's 
studies, either in his native country or, more frequently, 
abroad. They are careful records in colour of decoration 
and architecture. Readers of Mr. Crace's Борк '' On 
the Art of Colour Decoration ” may perhaps recall that 
all his illustrations of foreign work are drawn from the 
buildings in Italy, and it may be presumed that it is 
largely from the study of the Italian masters that he 
deduces the sound principles on decoration as applied 
to architecture formulated in his book. Mr. Crace's 
purpose in making these drawings was obviously not to 
make pretty water colours, but faithful records ; although 
as water-colour. drawings they possess sufficient merit to 
indicate that if he had chosen to deviate from the path 
of accurate studies he might have achieved distinction 
in another direction, Mr. Crace, however, believes and, 
in our opinion, rightly, that colour decoration includes 
the highest walks jn pictorial art. If that opinion were 
more generally shared by painters and architects it would 
provide a stimulus and purpose which are lacking in much 
modern painting. In addition to the collection on the 
walls there are two portfolios of sketches, chiefly from 
studies in Spain, both of colour decoration and architec- 
ture. The exhibition at Conduit Street should not be 
missed by members of the Institute. 
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Leicester Galleries. 


At the Leicester Galleries there is a various collection 
of Chinese, Indian, Persian, Greek, and Egyptian work, 
mostly sculpture. The few examples of Greek art are ot 
a comparatively late date (the first century B.C.) and 
do not possess the grace and delicacy of earlier modelling. 
A Roman torso, draped, in marble, of the second century 
A.D. is, however, an admirable example апа boldly 
modelled, The examples of Indian sculpture are assigned 
to the Kushan period (third and fourth centuries A.D.), 
and follow the Indian convention. A fragment of a relief 
in carved wdod of the seventeenth century is rich in 
ornamentation and the figure is designed with much 
animation. Two small Chinese paintings attributed to 
the Ming Dynasty (1368-1643 A.D.) of hunting scenes 
are of especial interest. The exhibition includes numerous 
Chinese earthenware апа terra-cotta statuettes, bronze 
vessels, etc., but possibly the pick of the somewhat. vari- 
ous collection is to be found in the Persian plaques and 
vases of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society. 

A LARGE number of members and friends of this Society, 

which includes Lincoln in its province, visited Lincoln 

on July 3. 

On the way to the Cathedral, the White Friars, the 
High Bridge, the Jews’ House, and other buildings of 
architectural interest were noticed, and a very pleasant 
morning was spent in the cathedral and precincts, under 
the genial guidance of Sir Chas. Nicholson, F.R.I.B.A., 
Bart., who had kindly come from London to conduct 
them, Wren's Library and other portions not usually 
shown being visited, and a magnificent view of the city 
from the roof of the nave making a fitting finish. 

After luncheon the Bishop’s Palace was visited, and, 
although the weather was unpropitious, most of the party, 
which included ladies, braved the elements and were 
shown the remains of the ancient buildings. Colonel 
Williams then met the party at the Guildhall, and ex- 
plained in a most interesting and delightful manner the 
ancient civic insignia which he had specially arranged 
for their inspection. These included a Richard IT. double- 
handle sword, a Cap of Maintenance, and a Mayoral 
thumb-ring, which conferred the privilege of an imme- 
diate holiday to the children whenever the bearer, sent 
by the Mayor, showed it on his thumb at the schcol door. 

Hearty thanks were accorded to Sir Chas. Nicholson, 
the Very Rev. Dean Fry, and Col. Williams for so kindly 
explaining the various subjects of interest, and to the 
President, Mr. H. G. Watkins, F.R.I.B.A., and to his 
brother, Mr. W. G. Watkins, A.R.I.B.A., for the excel- 
[ent arrangements they had made. | 

- Tea at the High Bridge Café concluded a most enjoy- 


“able visit. 


ALTAR TOMB TO SIR GEORGE VILLIERS, KNIGHT, 
AND MARY, COUNTESS OF BUCKINGHAM, 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 1631. 
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The Old Law Courts, Westminster Hall. 
Sir John Soane, R.A., Architect (1820-7). 
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PLAN SHOWING SITE OF THE WESTMINSTER LAW COURTS WITH THE OLDER BUILDINGS. 


Tue old Law Courts at Westminster were more appre- 
ciated, like some other buildings designed to house the 
Majesty of the Law, when pulled down within our 
recollection, than when first erected in 1820-4. Con- 
sidering the limited nature of the site and the hampering 
conditions of the old buttresses of the Hall, which Soane 
carefully preserved, these Courts were in point of fact 
planned by him in a most remarkably skilful manner. 
The immediate access from the Great Hall, which Soane 
rightly made the backbone of his scheme, was a con- 
venience which has been greatly missed in the New 
Palace of Justice in the Strand. The work was in hand 
in 1820-4, and the external style was that of Palladio, 
Kent's building to the West, which itself was part only 
of а more extensive design of that period, being taken 
by Soane as a factor at least as important as the earlier 
style of the Northern facade of the Hall. Не felt with 
some justice that his later additions would be all the 
better for not being an attempted imitation of that 
venerable fabric. | Contrast, he felt, would be better 
than any copy. Unfortunately the rising tide of 
romanticism swelled an opposition, which in 1824 
succeeded in the demand that the new work should be 
in “the National Style." Soane himself was so far 
impressed and hesitating as to make an alternative for 
the conversion of his own Palladian facade into a bastard 
Gothic. Venetian windows à la Palladio, he tells us, 


could be easily replaced by Gothic traceries, and tall" 


columns be transmuted to medieval buttresses. His 
hesitations proved fatal to his original design and early 
in 1824 the work was stopped while a Select Committee 
sat and debated the question. In the sequel Soane was 
compelled to pull down and set back an essential portion 


of his building to give a better flank view of the Northern 


West tower of the Hall which had lately been restored 
by Gayfere, the Abbey mason. The plan of the Court 
of King’s: Bench, the externmost of the group was 
damaged and the convenience of the Bar greatly affected 
by this change, while the final elevation was, so Soane 
declares, “‘ an amateur’s design,’’ for which he disclaimed 
all responsibility. All this he details at great length 
with many personalities which no longer interest us, but 
the conviction remains that Soane himself was largely 
to blame for his own want of decision in dealing with 
the matter, | 

The Interiors of the Courts were very characteristic 
and Soanic. There were seven in all, the most important 
being the King’s Bench (35.6 x 30 wide and 26.6 high). 


The Exchequer Court (52 х 31.7 х 26), and The 
Common Pleas (41 x 33 x 29). Besides these plates taken 
from Soane’s own book, the Courts were engraved for 
Britton and Pugin's “ Public Buildings of London." In 
the Soane are also important water-colour originals of 
the interiors as well as of various ‘‘ Gothic” designs 
for extended facades on either side of the entrance to 
Westminster Hall. After the Courts had been cleared 
away various proposals were put forward for dealing with 
the vacant site. Sir Charles Barry, R.A., had intended 
to continue and complete the design of the Houses of 
Parliament by a new wing extending to the corner of 
New Palace Yard, where a great Entrance Tower Gateway 
was to be erected as an entrance for the House of 
Commons with a return wing along Bridge Street joining 
up to the Clock Tower. 

This very reasonable method of completing the land 
front of the Houses of Parliament was objected to on 
two grounds, the expense, and the narrow space left 
between St. Margaret’s Church and the new wing. 

Barry's idea of boldly removing the church to а new 
site was certainly too drastic a solution, as its historical 
value would have been destroyed, and the artistic effect 
of the famous view of the three towers in different planes, 
as seen from Victoria Street, would have been lost. In 
the end a compromise was adopted beween the views of 
those who wished to see the Hall with its exposed 
buttresses, and others who desired to fill in a cloister 
between, which would provide a series of useful Com- 
mittee Rooms approached direct from the Hall. The low 
level of the ancient Palace has produced the curious 
parapeted pit out of which now rises an incongruous 
statue of Oliver Cromwell, while New Palace Yard 
remains with the inadequate enclosure of a high grille, 
designed by Edward Barry after the death of Sir Charles 
in 1860. Тһе whole story is only one of many instances 
of the want of foresight and inadequate handling which 
our national buildings too often display. Of the abuse 
showered upon Soane in connection with the fiasco of 
his exterior design of the old Law Courts one specimen 
may be given, “ Nothing can be more unpleasant, in- 
congruous and inharmonious than the exterior of the 
New Courts of Justice, Mr. Soane is a mannerist and 
his style is an unpleasant style: the scorings on his 
walls, the unseemly lumps which uniformly rest upon 
his copings, the simplicity, the plainness, the ugliness 
of his designs are all evident. It is really a matter of 
regret and astonishment that such à man as Mr. Soane 
should be continued to be employed in great, and impor- 
tant Public and Private works, after the bad taste and the 
absurdities in everything he undertakes have been so often 
and forcibly pointed out to the Public, in fair, candid, 
and accurate criticism. "' 


А. T. Botton, F.S.A. 
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Some “little lost Down Churches.” 


By Ruth Cobb. 


| (See last week’s Illustrations.) 

Ох the road that runs along the downside between the 
ancient town of Lewes and the harbour at Newhaven, are 
several but little known villages, each with an interesting 
and ancient church. They stand among groups of trees 
overlooking the valley of the Ouse, a wide stretch of 
marsh, with the river winding through it, to the high 
range of down on the other side. 

Long ages ago the sea came up between the hills to 
the Port of Lewes which had been built on what was then 
the estuary of the river. The heights of these downs 
must have always been favourite spots, for just above the 
villages are remains of several British encampments. 

It is such httle churches as those of Piddinghoe, 
Southease, and Rodmell that Rudyard Kipling has in mind 
when he speaks of 
š “ Or little lost Down churches praise 

The Lord who made the hills, '' 
in his poem called '' Sussex.’’ 

Though these villages be but little more than a mile 
apart from each other, and certainly have never been any 
bigger than they are now, consisting merely of a few 
farms and cottages, each has a church of ite own. Two 
of these churches have round towers, St. Michael's at 
Lewes at the end of the valley having a third, these are 
the only round-towered churches in Sussex. | 

It has been thought that these round towers, which are 
made of flint, were built originally as lighthouses, before 
the idea of a church was ever considered, so as to guide 
the mariners as they sailed home to their ports. But 
like many equally delightful stories it does not bear 
Investigation. 

Examination of the quaint tower of Southease shows 
it to have been built at a later date than the rest of the 
building, probably in the fourteenth century. The tiny 
church itself dates back to Saxon times, for there is a 
record, that in 965, it was given, with some other land 
by King Edgar, to the Monastery of St. Peter’s at 
Winchester, and it was still held by the same owners at 
the time of the Dissolution. 

The building must then have been of simple oblong 
shape, for the buttresses outside have been added at a 
latter date when it was found that the roof needed sup- 
port. Probably as time went on the priest in charge felt 
the need of a bell to call his parishioners, busy with their 
work of cultivating the downside, to prayer. Having 
secured the bells it became necessary to have somewhere 
to put them, and so a tower was thought of. It was built 
at little cost of flints from the neighbourhood, and with 
such material it must have been easier to make it round. 
The date of the casting of one of the bells, 12—, can still 
be seen. The spire is made of shingle and low in shape. 
The church has lately been restored at considerable 
expense. 

Piddinghoe Church is larger than that of Southease, 
but the tower is of similar shape and material, but it is 
much overgrown by ivy. Тһе steeple is different, being 
octagonal, and is surmounted by a weather-cock un- 
doubtedly in the form of a golden shark, although 
Kipling calls it a dolphin. 

“Or south where windy Piddinghoe's 
Begilded dolphin veers.”’ 

The church stands on a plateau in a somewhat bleak 
situation, the river with one or two derelict boats flowing 
just below. It has a chancel, nave, and south aisle, and 
there are traces that at one time it had other chapels, but 
these have been removed. Little is known of its earlv 
history. Most of the interior seems to he т Earlv 
English style, though there are several small round- 
headed windows in the tower. 

Rodmell Church, further in and bevond Southease is 
а great contrast to the other two churches. Its peaceful 
churchxard, almost buried among shady trees, seems to 
make the closeness of the bare downs to be forgotten. 
In shape it is much the same as Piddinghoe, but its 
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details, mostly of ап earlier date, are more elaborate. 
Тһе chancel arch is late Norman with s fine and 
characteristic pattern over it, and has been well preserved. 
There is an interesting hagioscope, but the whole building 
has been much restored. Тһе tower is four-sided, with 
the usual shingle roof. In Domesday Book the place is 
mentioned as Ramelle, and at a later time it seems to have 
belonged to a family who had called themselves De 
Radmeld, after the place. 

But little changed as the years have gone by these 
three churches stand above the valley, having seen its face 
alter more than once, for the waters are known to have 
receded twice. In the time of the Stuarts the sea made 
an entry at Newhaven, which eventually altered the 
course of the river from its old estuary near Seaford. 

. Апа many are the other strange stories the old stones 
could tell. 


Correspondence. 


A Defective System of Planning. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sin,—Doubtless in common with a great many other 
architects who are interested in the development of cot- 
tage planning, I was pleased to see your reference to tnis 
subject in the issue of THE Авсштест of June 27. І shall 
be glad to sign a memorial to Dr. Addison, and suggest 
that the movement should be inaugurated by your Journal. 
— Yours, etc., GuILFoRD W. DUDLEY, 

Licentiate В.Г.В.А. 

100 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


SiR,—Your.'' Notes and Comments” columns of 
June 97 contained an excellent proposal relative to the 
present defective and, unfortunately, generally approved 
system of cottage planning. And if the proposed 
memorial to Dr. Addison be drawn up under the auspices 
of THE ARCHITECT, I for one should be very pleased to 
sign it.—Yours, etc., 


ALFRED W. S. Cross. 
46 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—It has come to the knowledge of our clients, 
Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., of Steel- 
works Road, Battersea, that rumours are afloat that, 
owing to the death of the late Sir Archibald Dawnay, our 
clients no longer intend to carry on business. Our 
clients desire us to inform the public through your 
columns that there is absolutely no foundation for this 
rumour; that the business will be carried on by them as 
heretofore; and that the late Sir Archibald Dawnay һай 
taken very little active part in the conduct of the business 
for many years.—Yours, etc., Вил, & Burr, 

3 Stone Buildings, Solicitors. 

Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 


THE Roads Committee of the Exmouth District Council 
has been appointed the Housing Committee, and are to pre- 
pare a scheme for the erection of 100 houses. | 

Mr. BERTRAM BUTLER, son of Mr. А. T. Butler, archi- 
tect, Dudley, has been successful in the Lever War Memorial 
Competition, and has been awarded the Holt Travelling 
Scholarship at the Liverpool University. f 

Unner the presidency of the Mayor the Committee for 
promoting the war memorial at Kidderminster has defin- 
itely decided upon three schemes to be carried out at a total 
estimated cost of £40,000, and an appeal will at once be 
made to the residents. Mr. A. Drury, R.A., has been en- 
gaged to erect on a suitable site a public memorial on which 
will be inscribed names of all the local men who have fallen 
in the war; a new children's hospital is to be erected, and 
considerable additions made to the existing infirmary; to 
the provision of a maternity home; and the existing pre- 
mises in Swan Street are to be acquired and restored for a 
club for the comrades of the great war. Towards the cost 
of erecting the children’s hospital Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
М.Р.. the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, has already 
given a donation of £5,000. 
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The British Scientific Products 
оао 
Exhibition. 

[N order for our natlon to gain from the recent war the 
utinost benefit, and for us to show that we are not above 
learning from our faults and deficiencies of the past, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should combine with a scien- 
tie knowledge and the undoubted powers of scientific 
investigation that we already possess, the adaptation of 
science to Industry of all kinds. In this connection indeed 
we need not be afraid, nor hesitate, to learn from our 
erstwhile foes. There is nothing more destructive to 
advancement than the ostrich policy of hiding the head 
in the sand, 

Unfortunately we cannot devote space to the exhibi- 
tion now open to the public, but we should like to 
give a few lines to the function that took place on 
July 3 at the Central Hall, Westminster. In the morn- 
ing by the kind permission of the authorities, the technical 
and trade Circle of the Institute of Journalists was 
allowed to hear from the lips of Sir Richard Gregory, 
Chairman of the Exhibition Organising Committee, what. 
is the scope and intention of this up-to-date exhibition 
of British Scientific Products. 

The Professor recalled to the meeting the exhibition 
held last year, first in London, and afterwards in Man- 
chester, and ‘‘how it served to show that under the stress 
of war we had made ourselves independent of productions 
previously obtained largely from enemy countries.” That 
exhibition was held whilst we were engaged upon a huge 
and disastrous war, the end of which we could not. see, 
though as to its outcome we Were in no ways in doubt. 

This second exhibition is promoted under the exis 
of peace, and it is our bounden duty to show not only 
no slackness of effort, but а continuity, and indeed а 
constant Increase, of such effort, so as not only to keep 
on a level with other countries, but to show how we can 
get ahead of «iem, and maintain the premier place with 
a sense of honourable competition and good feeling always 
combined. 

The Professor referred to several matters in which 
we showed our readiness to adapt ourselves to new con- 
ditions whilst the war was on, referring at some length 
tc the use of Һе gas for replacing hydrogen in airships ; 
from airships he transferred his remarks to wireless tele- 
graphy, showing how the scientist, working in his labora- 
tory, evolves knowledge in various new directions, bringing 
it to the point where (may we say) the practical man can 
take it up and develop и for commercial and similar 
purposes. Wireless telegraphy gave place, іп the 
Professor's address, to wireless telephony, and the whole 
trend of Sir Richard's remarks served to show that whilst 
England had indeed been languid in the past In many 
directions (languid in the sense of allowing other, and 
perhaps unfriendly, countries to develop discoveries made 
by our own scientists), vet when the pinch of necessity 
is present we can arouse curselves and not only recover 
lost ground, but go forward with the vital energy neces- 
sıry to ensure success. 

We would not have it thought for а moment that Sir 
Richard Gregory depreciated, anv more than we would 
ourselves depreciate, the valuable work done by other 
nations. This would be both foolish and suicidal. If we 
talk of wireless telegraphy, we all know the credit due 
to Hertz and to Mr. Marconi, nor must we fail, in these 
few lines, to give due recognition to the energies dis- 
plaved by our cousins across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Leon Gaster, Chairman of the Cirele, was in the 
cham, and a cordial vote of thanks was passed to Sir 
Richard Gregory for his remarks, 

Tn the afternoon Lord Svdenham, President of the 
British Science Guild, took the chair and invited the 
Marquis of Crewe to open the exhibition, which he did 
with a very interesting address. 

Subsequent speakers were Ford Moulton, Sir 
Philin Magnus, Bt., M.P., and Sir Richard Gregory. 

The exhibition will remain open until August 5. 
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Economy in Building. 
` The Flat Roof. 


Custom and tradition die hard, and man being conserva- 
tive bv nature will always attempt to make new tools in 
the imitation of old models. Building being a concrete 
expression of man's nature shows This con..ervatisın and 
muddled thinking on every hand. The incapacity to wipe 
preconceived ideas from the mind and view the problem 
afresh with an absolutely blank mind is constantly in 
evidence, and ‘every problem is unconsciously looked at 
through the mist of past practice. 

Economy in building is a prime necessity now more 


urgent perhaps than ever before, yet daily dead мес 


Is being added to our structures, Portland cement at the 
price of which we are thoroughly alarmed, and sand for 
Whose cartage three or four times pre-war rates are daily 
paid are being daily wasted in thick screeds, and all for 
the purpose of giving a slope to a water-bearing surface 
with a hole im the bottom, which from the nature of things 
if perfectly flat must drain itself. . 

What is the object of a fall on asphalte flats? Is an 
Impetus required to make water find its own level? Surely 
uot. Lead moves, boarding warps, timber bearers settle 
and take their bearings, very good reasons for . fall, but 
a similar set of conditions does not apply to concrete 
asphalte-covered, vet tradition with the former has dormi- 
nated thought on the latter even till to-day. A building 
may setile, slight inequalities шах occur in the screeding, 
so that the absolutely level roof, theoretically correct, шау 
not be practically possible, but 2 fall of one inch in ten feet 
involving in large flats several inches of slope-forming 
screeding is а requirement hurtful, not beneficial, to the 
building concerned. А heavy expense in itself, it in- 
directly adds to the cost of the whole of the steelwork of 
the building, the reinforceinent of the roof-slabs, often 
adding а course or more to the parapets, and involving 
what sometimes is even more valuable, a delay in com- 
pletion, 

Theoreucally the flat flat will drain itself as quickly 
as that with a fall; this fact is used daily by all who employ 
cast-iron valley and parapet gutters, and what fall is it 
customary to put to eaves gutters? What slugeishness 
there may be in practice in the absolute clearance of the 
flat is remedied at once by the breeze that follows гаш. 
The only time when a flat flat would not be self-clearing 
is on the rare cecasions when a portion of half-melted 
snow settling around the dust and litter inevitable in 
towns temporarily forms а dam; but the customary fall 
of a flat roof never overcomes such a dam in any case. 

In times of prosperity the waste involved in following 
our fathers without thought is harmless; in times of stress 
not to think is а crime, The building industry is one of 
the most conservative and ever must be so; but unless 
we open our minds and face each item afresh, trying to 
forget what we have always done and reason de novo, the 
whole trade will be stifled in the mountain of rising costs 
of materials and wages. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


Jury 10, 1869. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that new premises, 
which our rapid increase of business has obliged us to secure, 
are now ready, and that from this day THE ARCHITECT will 
be published at 175 Strand, W.C., where all communications 
should be addressed, and where all business relating to the 
journal will, for the future, be transacted. 


Tue late Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., of Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C., whose will was proved last week, left 
552,222. 

Tug Darlington Town Council has adopted а housing 
scheme which involves the purchase of 70 acres of land and 
the erection оЁ 800 houses at а cost hetween £500.000 and 
£600.000. The Council has decided to employ their own 
staff, setting up a staff to carry ont the scheme. 


a 
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- The “Cat-Ar” Construction. 
By Albert C. Freeman, C.E., Author of “ Small Estates Management," «ес. 


IN the early days of the war I realised it was obvious thee 
country would be faced with a famine of many materials 
hitherto adopted for building construction. In 1918, 
when serious attention was given to building ships in 
reinforced concrete, I turned my attention to a serious 
study of concrete buildings. After many months of ex- 
periment, I arrived at what I considered a sound, prac- 
tical, and cheap form of construction. Concrete. blocks 
have long been in use; various designs and forms of con- 
struction have been tried, and with varying results. After 
trials with many forms of blocks, I decided that the 
strongest method would be by the introduction of 8 rein- 
forcing metal-bar, rod, or strip of metal. 

In 1874, ''Cresy ' in his Encyclopedia of Civil 
Engineering, published details of the Catenarian Arch, 
adopted by Jacques Germain Sorifflot for the middle dome 
that destined to support the lantern of the Church of 
Saint Geneviève at Paris. In this case brickwork was 
employed. After studying the construction of the dome 
I arrived at the conclusion that a similar form of con- 
struction lent itself to domestic work, particularly for 
cottages and small residences in rural districts. 

The principal difficulty was to cloak the arch spring- 
ing from the ground. This I bave done by introducing 
buttresses at either side. They add to the architectural 
treatment, and, further, strengthen the building. It has 
been said that I have resorted to shams by the intro- 
duction of imitation half-timber in the gables. Well, 
this may be so. I should not think of introducing half- 
timber into а Gcthic treated gable, neither would I put 
a window with tracery of trefoils into a Renaissance 
structure. With domestic work we are living in an age 
when liberties to a certain extent are permissible, and 
what would have been a sham fifty years ago will be 
allowed to pass in this age of advanced views. I have 
endeavoured to selve the housing problem. by inventing 
a new and simple form of construction, one which will 
permit of houses being erected quickly and cheaply, and 
with materials within our easy reach. This, I think, 
ı I have accomplished. | 


Тре design of these buildings has been copied by 
several who have introduced ferro-concrete as their 
material for construction. І purposely avoided this 
method, as you are faced with the trouble and annoyance 
of condensation and moisture on the inner walls. 
= The “ Cat-Ar ” constructions are built with hollow 
walls at the ends of the buildings, and all side-walls, 
which are practically the roof, have ‘‘ air chambers," 
thus making a building warmer in the winter and cooler 
in the summer. They also add to the strength. A new 
method of casting the blocks has been invented, and 8 
patent has been applied for for a machine which is capable 
of turning out either 2 in., 23 in., 3 in., 4 in., 5 in., 
or 6 in. blocks ; this obviates the purchase or use of several 
machines. The '' Cat-Ar’’ construction is the only block 
with a continuous reinforcement. It consists of blocks 
size 24 in. by 9 in., and in thickness 6 in. and 4 in. 
The blocks have a hollow cavity 23 in. deep all round. 
They are bedded together with sheets or strips of expanded 
metal, bedded and grouted with cement into the grooves 
of the respective blocks. They are strong and rigid, due 
to the perfect distribution of the reinforcing metal. 

Buildings erected on this construction will be of a per- 
fectly dry character from the date of their completion. 
The cost of a dwelling on this method of building is about : 
30 per cent. less than a brick-built structure. No timber 
is employed in the roof, and no covering of slates or tiles 
is required. Another important detail is the dispensing 
with the need of rain-water gutters and downpipes. 

Architects should find this method of construction an 
interesting problem, as it, lends itself to endless methods 
of treatment. The Cat-Ar Constructions, Ltd., who have 
now taken over my patents, will be ready to give the 
profession and builders every assistance and advice. А 
very considerable number of buildings are shortly to be 
erected, aud every facility will be given for those interested 
to study the construction and judge its advantages over 
the old-fashioned method of constructing with bricks— 
which are most porous—tiles, slates, and timber. 
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The Architect as Arbitrator. 


THE notes that have recently appeared under this heading 
receive an ample illustration in the case of Nott and the 
Corporation of Cardiff. Decided last year in the Court of 
Appeal and reported in Law Reports 1918, 2 K.B., this 
case gives considerable point to the remarks we have made 
on the relative positions and functions of the architect 
and an extraneous arbitrator under the terms of a contract. 

The facts, briefly stated, are as follows. Nott con- 
tracted with the Corporation to construct a reservoir at 
a fixed price in accordance with a specification. Тһе 
work was to be done to the satisfaction of the engineer 
of the Corporation, with such additions, alterations, and 
variations as might from time to time be directed by the 
Corporation or by the engineer. The price wag to be 
paid against certificates given from time to time by the 


engineer. The specification provided that the Corpora- | 


tion were not to become liable for the payment of any 
charge for additions, alterations, etc., unless instructions 
for them were given in writing by the engineer. Further, 
in case any disputes should arise during the progress of 
the work or after the determination of the contract as 
to the construction of the contract, or as to any matter or 
thing arising under it, or as to any objection by the con- 
tractor to any certificate, finding, decision, or requisition 
of the engineer, such dispute was to be referred to the 
arbitration and final decision of an arbitrator, and either 
party might demand an immediate settlement. 

During the progress of the work differences arose out 
of requirements. of the engineer. He demanded that 
certain portions should be carried out in a particular 
manner and with particular materials, which the con- 
tractor claimed were extras for which he was entitled to 
payment over and above the contract price. The engineer 
refused to give written orders to this effect, taking the 
ground that the work so ordered was in accordance with 
the contract. Ав a matter of fact the contractor 
carried out the work as ordered. The disputes were 
referred to an arbitrator, who found that the requirements 
of the engineer were in excess of the work and materials 
which the contractor was bound by the contract to supply, 
and that the engineer, though actuated by no dishonest 
motive in deciding against the contractor, did not act 
fairly and impartially. He awarded the contractor a 
certain sum in respect of the extra work. 

The judge of first instance considered that the award 
of the arbitrator took the place of the engineer's written 


order, and upheld it. The case went to the Court of 


Appeal, and there the majority of the Court reversed the 
learned judge's decision. “They held that the arbitrator's 
power to determine the rights of the parties was limited 
to the terms of the contract. Before any claim by the 
contractor for payment for extra work could be enter- 
tained he must produce a written order. That was a 
condition precedent with which the arbitrator had no 
power to dispense, and therefore he could not award апу 
suin for extras. | | 

The judgment of Lord Justice Pickford assigns very 
clearly the position of the parties: “ Speaking generally, 
any tribunal before which a claim of this description comes 
has no power to dispense with the performance of a con- 
dition precedent stipulated by the parties. In the case of 
an action this has been clearly decided by the cases. An 
arbitrator to whom the disputes are referred for decision 
seems to me bound to act on the same principles as the 
Court, and to determine the rights of the parties accord- 
ing to the contract. If, therefore. the arbitrator in this 
case had power to dispense with the performance of the 
condition precedent of a written order, such power must 
have been given by some special provision contained in 
the submission to him. Under this submission the claims 
carried in by the contractor were money claims of pav- 
ment for work done, and the arbitrator had to decide 
whether such payment ought to be made. It may be said 
that one dispute involved was whether pavment was to be 
made for extras without a written order, but unless there 
was something to the contrary in the submission he must 
decide that question according to the contract and not in 
disregard of it. `` 
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In the course of the argument before the Court it was 
suggested by counsel that the power of dispensing with a 
condition precedent was implied because otherwise (һе 


arbitrator could not make an effective award. Dealing | 


with this. Lord Justice Pickford expressed the view that 
the doctrine of implied term must be confined to cases 
where the contract is silent on a term which is necessary 
in order to carry it out, and therefore must have been 
intended by the parties and that it cannot be extended 
to introduce a term which might make that carrying out 
more convenient, and might have been intluded if the 
parties had thought about it. He says, '' I think a term 
conferring a power to dispense with the performance of 
a condition precedent cannot be implied in all arbitrations 
any more than in cases tried in Court, and it remains to 
be seen. whether there is anything in the material clause 
which makes such an implication necessary. "The argu 
ment is that the clause gives to the contractor an appeal 


from the decision of the engineer, and that the arbitrator 


can give no effective decision as to extras unless he can in 

‚arbitrating on them after the work has been done award 
payment in the absence of written orders. I do not agree 
with this contention, though I can see that if the parties 
had chosen to give him this power it might have been very 
convenient, especially to the contractor. It would have 
deprived the Corporation of the protection for which they 
had stipulated, whereby if the work were held to be extras 
and to involve additional expense the engineer might 
decide not to carry them out. The clause clearly con- 
templates that some disputes may arise during the work, 
and provides for an immediate arbitration upon them. 
Disputes as to whether the method of carrying out а 
particular work or supplving particular materials is in 
accordance with the contract are essentially of this 
nature, and if an arbitration took place and the arbitrator 
held that the engineer's decision was wrong, such a 
decision. would be operative. The arbitrator could not 
zive the written order nor dispense with it, but such a 
decision would in practice compel the engineer either to 
‘abandon his direction to do the work or to give the written 
order. His only other course would be to insist on the 
work being done without an order, and in default take 
the works out of the contractor's hands. If the arbitrator 
could not on an arbitration held before the work was 
done dispense with the requirements of the specification 
as to a written order, I cannot see how he acquires the 
power to do so because the arbitration is deferred till 
after the work has been бопе.” 

Mr. Justice Neville puts the matter still more соп: 
cisely. It was not contested, he says, that an order 
in writing was a condition. imposed by the contract 
precedent to the liability of the employer for extras. 
But it was said that the effect of the arbitration clause 
was to enable the arbitrator to dispense with a written 
order upon a reference to him. He saw no such power con- 
ferred by the clause upon the arbitrator. The arbitrator 
had no power to settle disputes which did not arise 
under the contract either by the terms of the clause or 
under the reference. ‘‘ The Corporation have expressly 
excluded liabilitv for extras in the absence of the fulfil- 
ment of the condition, and I know of no power in the 
Court or the arbitrator to deprive them of the protection 
for which they have expressly stipulated in the contract." 

The contractor raised, among other points, the con- 
tention that the engineer had acted with undue regard for 
the employer in refusing the written orders, and that 
consequently the employer was debarred from pleading 
their absence in resisting a claim for payment for the 
extra work. Mr. Justice Neville once more laid down 
clearly the status of the quasi-arbitrator in contracts 
of this description: “ In the absence of fraud the em- 
plover cannot be estopped from asserting his rights by 
the conduet of the engineer or architect when acting as 
arbitrator and not as agent. Where the parties have 
agreed to appoint a judge in matters between them. I 
cannot see how his conduct, however mistaken, so long 
as it is honest. can create an estoppel against either 
party." | 
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Belgian Beguinages. 
By John A. Randolph. 


Tur tradition that these quasi-religious establishments 
were founded by St. Begga. mother of Pepin of Herestal, 
is an erroneous one, for it was due to a pious preacher of 
Liége, about 1190, named Lambert le Beghe, to counter- 
act the evil tendencies that had sprung up and were 
encouraged by his Bishop. The pious association based 
itself on the custom in vogue as early as the fourth 
century, for widowed women and maidens to live a chaste 
life without taking permanent vows, and preserving free- 
dom to marry and receive back the property they had 
brought into the community. They obeyed their 
appointed. ecclesiastical superior and that of the estab- 
lishment, the ‘° Grande Dame,” and undertook works of 
charity, needlework, and handiwork, the proceeds going 
to the support of the sisters generally. The rules were 
easy ones compared to those of monastic orders. Two 
or three of the sisters lived together in each of the little 
houses of the settlement. 

It was in the Netherlands (now partly Belgium) that 
the Order chiefly flourished, though it rapidly spread east 
and south. 

The Beguinage at Bruges is perhaps the best known, 
and among the largest and most complete of the whole 
country. The houses and the larger buildings are mainly 
Gothic, some with the typical blind-tracery work over 
the windows, but the Renaissance buildings blend very 
well with the smaller Gothic ones, and the little door- 
ways are frequently of great artistic beauty, with niches 
and statues over them. The entrance to the Beguinage 
is а heavy archway under a pediment, at the end of 
a bridge, of late Renaissance, plastered, and the plaster 


painted white, and probably, being Gothic on the interior’ 


face, is the original one. The enclosure is profusely 
planted with fine trees, and a great peacefulness reigns 
supreme. There were two communities at Ghent, the 
'" Grand" and the “Рей,” both Renaissance, of red 
brick with white stone dressings. Most of the buildings 
of the “ Grand ’’ still stand, though street improvements 
on the outer side necessitated sacrificing a. few and the 
interesting gateway; the improvements began in 1874, 
when the sisters were transferred to à new one built for 
them outside the Porte d'Anvers, from the designs of 
the late Arthur Verhaegen, who died in exile at Brussels, 
a victim to the cruelty of the Huns. The gateway sur- 
vived till 1878. Тһе “Рей” was on a smaller scale, 
architecturally, but housed 300 sisters; the chapel was 
richer, and its turret, curiously placed at the eastern 
end, ,alongside the apse, was more refined and elegant. 
It stands behind St. Anne's Church, near the south 
station. 

The new “© Grand ” was erected, chapel, church, and 
houses, in one year. The church stands in an open 
space in the enclosure, and is large and effective. Тһе 
materials of the whole of the buildings are red brick 
with blue pierre-de-taille dressings and mullions and 
transoms, as also the window tracery of the church and 
the separate chapel. Its style is early Gothic, and 
though at first glance the houses appear uniform, a closer 
scrutiny reveals the designs of the blind tracery are 
different in each house and to each storey. It was one 
of these houses on which fell the Zeppelin in flames, 
brought down by Lieutenant Warnford early in the war, 
resulting in the destruction of the house and the death of 
two sisters and a few other inmates. 

Alost had houses of red brick and stone dressings, 
fairly large buildings. The church criginally dated from 
1260, which was destroyed by the rebels in the eighteenth 
century. Its successor was pulled down in 1787, from 
which dates the present one. ТЕ was for a while a 
“Temple of the Law,” but rescued in 1801 for its lawful 
use. 

Undoubtedlv destroved. the one at Termonde was 
mainly bordered bv a row of two-floored red-brick build- 
ings with stone dressings and transoms. and picturesque 
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dormer windows (occasionally plain, stepped, or other- 
wise), rising direct from the walls between portions of 
the eaves. Though stated to have been built m 1288, 
the enclosure was already tenanted some sixty years 
before. Тһе simple Renaissance church was full of 
ancient memorial slabs. 

At Malines the houses of the sisterhood were chiefly 
red brick, but some of the doorways to them were small, 
with a few in couples in one raised bit cf wall, of un- 
doubted picturesqueness with the clusters of rooflets near. 
The baroque chapel dates froin 1629 to 1647. 

The same-styled Brussels house's church was erected 
in 1657 to 1676, and the convent has been secularised. 
The church has a five-sided tower behind Ше apse. 

There was a Beguinage in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century at Vilvorde, north-east of Brussels 
(on the Malines line). At Antwerp is also a small house 
of the Order, in the north-west quarter of the city. 

The original Beguinage at Lierre, one of the oldest 
in the country, was laid waste in 1542 ; the present chapel 
and buildings date from early in the seventeenth century. 

The Hérenthals' example has wide thoroughfares 
rcund the enclosure, with quite plain brick houses and 
a chapel of Renaissance date, and, as we have already 
noted in regard to several places near the Dutch frontier, 
bearing bands of white stone with courses of dark red 
brick. Тһе one at Diest has a beautiful doorway between 
columns, surmounted bv a niche containing a statue of 
the Madonna. A scriptural inscription is carved on а 
motif over the archway, and there is a small door along- 
side the house. 

Hasselt had no less than three branches of the sister- 
hood, and the chapel originally belonged to the Brothers 
of Charity. The houses in the background date from 
1704 to 1780. 

At St. Trond, near Tirlemont, there are some village- 
type houses about an open cultivated space of the market- 
garden order in front of the long and wide Gothic chapel. 
That structure has the chancel roof higher than that of 
the nave, and is of considerable length, with buttressed 
sides and lean-to roofs to the aisles. The windows are 
fall traceried, and it is a relief to find a change from 
the red-brick with stone courses. 

That at Tongres is yet another instance with a Gothic 
church (as at Diest), with twin-light traceried aisle 
windows under drip-stones, and two narrow three-cusped 
lancets over the plain west door. The clerestory windows 
are plain Renaissance. Тһе houses are simple and uni- . 
form in style, and are warded off from the open square 
bv a high wall pierced with doors to each residence. Part 
of it runs alongside the small river Jeker, ón to which 
abut some pleasing gables. This Beguinage dates from 
the seventeenth century, and escaped the conflagration 
that destroyed a large number of timber houses in the 
town. 

Close to the Jonfosse Station at Liége, on the western 
side of the town and off the Boulevard de la Sauveniére, 
is the spot where there was & branch of the Order, and 
even more than one, apparently, as the square there is 
named Place des Béguinages. It was close to St. Chris- 
topher's Church. 

Between the church of Ste. Marie Madeleine, almost 
alongside in fact, and the Pont des Trous at Tournai, is 
the small “ Beguinage,’’ in the middle of a block of 
houses bounded bv the Rues de la Madeleine, du Pont 
des Trous, and de l'Écorcherie, and on the fourth side 
by the church above named. 

Vanished Dixmude had a singularly beautiful little 
Gothie chapel, the eastern half of which was higher than 
the western one, and both had high-pitched roofs. 

Enough has been shown to prove that the majority of 
the Beguinages were either erected or rebuilt between 
1600 and 1800, and with much uniformity in treatment, 
and, as a rule, with less ornate and less pretentious 
features, and often much smaller in size in small towns, 


though the Malines instance is somewhat of an exception, 
as also Courtrai. 
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St. Bartholomew the Great. 
By Frederick Higgs." 


lr was early in the twelfth century, and while the 
generation which had known Edward the Confessor, 
Harold, and the stirring times associated with the Norman 
Conquest, not yet wholly laid to dust, that the events 
and circumstances [ am now about to describe took place. 

An event occurred in 1120 which set the nation 
thinking: A vessel carrying the heir to the throne was 
wrecked off the coast of Normandy and the Prince was 
drowned; the King was said to have grieved so much 
that he was not known to have smiled afterwards. 

Frequenting the Court at this time was one Rahere, 
a man of humble origin but possessed of great shrewd- 
ness, keen wit, and a determination to make his way. 
Henry Morley, quoting the Cottonian MSS., says of 
him :— 

“On attaining the flower of youth he began to haunt 
the households of noblemen and the palaces of princes, 
where, under the very elbow of them, he spreàd their 
cushions with japes апа flatterings, delectably anointing 
their ears, by this manner to draw to him their friend- 
ships. 

“ And now to Kings' attendance, now following the 
intent of great men, he pressed in proffering service that 
might please them, busily so occupied his time that he 
might obtain the rather the petitions that he should desire 
of them. 

“So in spectacles, meats, plays, and other courtly 
motleys were laid the foundations of the Royal favour 
that bestowed on Bartholomew in West Smithfield the 
site of his Priory and his fair.” 

He is also said to have fulfilled the functions of a 
Court Jester, but he was keen, sensible, capable, and 
wise, with the ability to make friends and keep them. 

By 1116 he had already entered the Church and was 
consecrated a Canon of St. Paul's. 

The Canon by some means became impressed with 
the folly of life as hitherto lived by him, and 
determined on a journey to Rome. He caught 
malarial ° fever, and іп his delirium saw himself 
caught up by an irresistible force which held him over 
the mouth of the bottomless pit. At the moment of 
supreme crisis, in response to his prayer, a majestic per- 
sonage appeared, announcing himself as St. Bartholomew, 
who promised him recovery to health, and commanded 
him to build a church at Smithfield for the habitation 
of Almighty God, whose eyes and ears would be always 
open towards it, so that those who ask, seek, or knock 
should receive, find, and enter for evermore. 

Returning home he obtained (through the Bishop of 
London) from the King a grant of some waste land at 
Smithfield, on part of which he founded his Priory build- 
ings and on part his Hospital; it is the former about 
which we are more particularly interested to-day. 

In fulfilment of his vows and іп obedience to tne 
commands of his visionary Saint, Rahere laid his plans 
and proceeded to erect his church and priory buildings: 
the latter of which, so far as then completed, was opened 
in 1193; and at the same time he commenced his hos- 
pital work on the adjoining ground, where the great esta- 
blishment of St. Bartholomew's Hospital now stands. 

With the wisdom that was to be expected of him, he 
chose Smithfield, or the ‘‘ smooth field," which was а 
spot much resorted to at all tines. А King’s Market was 
held there, cattle and horses were bought and sold. It 
was a kind of Rotten Row of its day, where ladies and 
gentlemen cantered for their morning rides, and it was 
also used as a tilting and tournament ground, so that the 
establishment and building of the new Hospital and Priorv 
cannot have failed to attract considerable attention; it is 
said that Rahere turned this to advantage by jugeling 
performances in which he excelled, collecting money for 
his enterprise as а result. | 

Another instance of the shrewdness and worldly 


* Read at a visit of the Upper Norwood Athenaeum to the 
church on April 26, but is here somewhat abbreviated. 
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wisdom of Prior Rahere was his institution of the famous 
Fair, which, as at first set going, lasted three days—the 
actual féte day of the Saint, the one preceding, and that 
following. By the Charter Rahere obtained in 1133 
from Henry, the Prior for the time being was authorised 
to levy toll on all commerce transacted at the Fair. No 
one could trade thereat without licence from the Prior, 
and the Royal protection was promised to all persons 
while going to or returning from it. 

The Fair of St. Bartholomew became one of the 
chief annual markets of the country for cattle, horses, 
and other merchandise, and in particular for cloth. The 
land north of the Church itself, being the strip between 
it and Long Lane, was the Priory churchyard, where 
the clothiers and drapers erected their booths. 

A Court of Summary Jurisdiction, called the 
“ Pedlars' Court," was set up and held in the Priory, 
at which the Prior presided to settle all disputes arising 
out of transactions at the Fair. 

The Prior and monks recognised that something was 
necessary for the entertainment and education of the 
crowds flocking to this Festival, and' they set going 
miracle, mystery, and morality plays, and others later 
on based upon profane stories, and thus began the 
English drama as we know it. 

The Saint’s Day was August 24 old style, now Sep- 
tember 3. 

In course of time the Fair grew so popular that in 
1445, 300 years after its foundation, it became necessary 
to join the City Corporation with the Prior of the Monas- 
tery in its management, and four representatives were 
elected to act in that capacity. This arrangement lasted 
until the suppression of the Monastery in 1539, after 
which the Corporation of London continued the sole 


market authority, and the Lord Mayor proceeded annually 


to the Fair ground to formally open proceedings. 

Rahere died in 1144, twenty-one years after com- 
mencing his work. Morley writes thus of him:— 

“ Rich in purity of conscience, bright in manner, and 
prudent in the business of temporal ministration, also 
cunning, in the good sense of that word, as in his friar's 
robes he made much money by juggling. Thus it was 
that Rahere prospered greatly by his wise investment 
of the wit of a court Jester in the speculation of a priory, 
and there can be no doubt that if as a court wit he was 
lean, as a monk according to the record “the skin of his 
tabernacle dilated.’ '' 

Rahere succeeded in erecting the pure Norman circu- 
lar-ended choir, with a small double apsidal chapel 
abutting thereon on the south side, and in all proba- 
hilitv a similar and corresponding one on the north side, 
with a small ansidal lady chapel at the east end. This 
choir consisted of arcade, triforium, and clerestory, and 
had on both sides and round its end aisles or ambulatory, 
with plain barrel-vaulted ceilings, and most of this is 
to be seen to-day almost as when erected in 1123. 

Doubtless his work also covered the erection for his 
monks of dwellings, which were replaced later by more 
permanent structures; we read that there were thirteen 
canons In residence in 1144. ; 

Prior Thomas then succeeded Rahere, coming from 
St. Osyth’s Priory in Essex. He built the western bay 
of the choir, the transepts, the eastern part of the nave 
chapter house, and part of the cloisters. 

Succeeding Priors continued the work, and 1240 saw 
the completion of the nave. This extended to the Smith- 
field boundary, on which it opened. Happily there is 
still preserved a fragment of that front in the beautiful 
doorway now forming the main entrance to the church 
precincts, and formerly opening direct into the south aisle 
of the nave. 

Just inside the present entrance doorway to the 
church will be seen. on the left-hand side, a slender 
column and Early English base and cap, carrving a 
springer formerly part of the groining of the south aisle 
ceiling. This, with the main west doorwav joist referred 
to, is an indication of the style of work in the original 
nave and aisles, which must have been indeed beautiful. 
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Мг. E. A. Webb, F.S.A., the Warden and authority 
on the subject, pointed out to me the metal bars he had 
inserted in the paving of the passage between the Smith- 
field doorway and the present church entrance, which 
indicate (from the foundations discovered below greund) 
the lines of the south aisle wall; on this will be seen the 
position of the processional doorway entering the church 
from the west cloister. He had also had cut away suffi- 
cient of the brickwall immediately east of the south 
jamb of the Smithfield doorway to reveal the return 
face of the same, and the commencement of the aisle 
wall running eastward. 

In 1336 Rahere's small Lady Chapel with apsidal 
end was demolished and the present structure substi- 
tuted. When this was done the original shape of the 
end of Rahere’s choir must have been altered somewhat, 
as is indicated by the original shape of one of the piers 
of the opening to the Lady Chapel, where a small piece 
of newer added stonework has fallen away. This same 
pier showed that there had been a doorway in Rahere’s 
apse wall just southward of his Lady Chapel entrance, 
and which had been removed in the alterations made by 
Prior Bolton in 1520. This set Mr. Webb wondering 
if there had been a corresponding doorway on the 
northern side, and on cutting into the likely spot his 
surmise was found to be correct and the opening dis- 
covered and restored. | 

In 1395 a chapel on the north side of the choir was 
added by Walden, Bishop of London, and latterly known 
as the Parish Chapel. Тһе Bishop was buried there. 

In 1405 and the five succeeding vears great changes 
were made in the Priory buildings, which indeed are 
described as having been rebuilt, and the whole precincts 
walled in, the lines of which I have indicated on the little 
map from the records set down in Cassells’ ““ Old 
London "; doubtless the wall was substantial and high. 
with the chief gateway at the point at which we now 
enter Bartholomew Close, but Mr. Webb tells me that 
there have not been found any remains indicating that 
there was any important gate-house which existed in 
manv such establishments as these. 

The church extended westward to Smithfield, the 
cloisters abutted on its south side to the extent of about 
110 feet bv 110 feet. Just west of these was the Guest 
House or Great Hall, flanking the Smithfield (or T.ittle 


Britain) boundary, with two parlours or other apart-. 


ments between it and the western end of the south aisle; 
southward of the Guest House, and extending along the 
boundary, was a long, narrow apartment unnamed. 
Southward of the cloisters stood the kitchen frater and 
misericorde, while east of the cloister was the Chapter 
House, and southwards of this the refectory and dormi- 
‘tory over. The Prior’s lodging was probably south of 
the Lady Chapel, at any rate Prior Bolton lived and 
died there in 1520, as he made the irregular-shaped 
excrescence from the south choir ambulatory. in the wall 
of which the doorway exists which led to his dwelling, 
and in the spandrils of which is his crest. The infirmary 
probably stood south of the last described and east of 
the Chapter House. Тһе garden of this infirmary was 
probably the celebrated mulberry garden referred to in 
‘several of the descriptions I have read, and the site of 
which the present Middlesex Passage is said to cross. 
The laundry was built at the N. W. corner of the pre- 
cincts, between the west front of the nave and the Long 
Lane corner. | | 
The brewery and ртапагу were outside the opposite 
corner of the northern houndarv, on the site presumably 
where the Manchester Hotel now stands. 
This rebuilding period, 1405-10, involved the conver- 
sion of parts of the choir and perhaps the nave also. 
Prior John, the builder of this time, abolished the 
round end to the choir, demolishing the upper portion 
entirely, and built a wall across the east end at right 
angles, inserting in the same a large and 10у east 
window. Indications of the position of this wall are 
visible to-day, where it cuts into the first triforium open- 
ing on each side, eastward of the springing points of the 
semi-circular end. | 


about it or its characteristics. 
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_A stone screen with similar characteristics was then 
erected between the east and west transept piers on the, 
north side. What purpose this effected is not easy to 
determine, unless, аз E think probable, it was intended 
to buttress or strengthen these northern piers, as the 
greatest weakness was shown there. Godwin mentions 
a tower at the crossing of nave and transepts. The 
weight of this probably caused the settlement referred to 
by reason of weak piers below. Ав I have found no refer- 
ence to it I conclude it was never very high, but in any 
case it was taken down before the Dissolution, and soon 
after the choir became a parochial church—viz., 1628, 
the present brick tower over the eastern bay of the south 
aisle was put up. 

If, as I believe was the case, Prior John rebuilt most 
of the monastic buildings and transformed the church, 
besides enclosing the precincts with a wall with gateway 
at what we now know as Bartholomew Close, we must 
give him the credit of having carried through the most 
extensive building operations of the many men holding 
his office from 1193 to 1539. 

In 1504 a small Chapel dedicated to St. Anne was 
built immediately east of Bishop Walden's Chapel and 
between that and the small apsidal chapel we believe 
that Prior Rahere originally built, or perhaps taking the 
place of part of the latter. Little appears to be known 


1539 saw the surrender by Prior Fuller of the pro- 
perty to King Henry VIII., who sold the whole lot, with 
revenues valued at £653 per annum, to Sir Richard Rich 
{ог £1,064. Тһе thirteen canons then in residence 
being awarded £6 13s. 4d. per annum each. 

When Mary succeeded Edward VI. she re-esta- 
Llished the Priory, handing it over to the Black Canons 
who, however, were dispossessed at her death and the pro- 
perty reverted to Sir R. Rich, the Chancellor. He seems 
to have demolished all the buildings except the choir of 
the church, including transepts and one bav of the nave, 
which he allocated to public worship for the parishioners, 
the remainder being razed to the ground or partiallv 
demolished and other buildings erected then or subse- 
quently on the site. , 

Rich built. himself a house, which doubtless was no 
mean structure, and materials were cheap for the pur- 
pose; this house is believed to have stood somewhere 
eastward of the Monastery buildings. 

He probably let for building or himself built many 
dwellings on the Priorv lands. Cloth Fair was erected 
then or soon after on the site of the publie graveyard 
or fair ground alreadv referred to north of the church. 
The Smithfield frontage, including the site of the nave, 
was similarly covered. The structure still existing over 
the present entrance and known as the Gate House is 
eloquent of what the general appearance of these build- 
ings were. 

Over 950 years passed with the numerous changes 
in the surrounding property. A tobacco factorv was 
occupying part of the structure of the refectory ; a black- 
smith's shoeing forge occupied the north transept; a 
fringe factorv was established in the lady chapel, while 
parts of the cloisters were outbuildings in a public-house 
yard. The Presbyterians, succeeded by the Weslevan 
Methodists. occupied a building which was most ]ikelv 
the infirmary chapel. 

Nearly all the monastic buildings had disappeared bv 
1860, and much has since gone in the rebuildings which 
have been going on during the last sixty years. Though 
it 13 not unlikely that if all the present buildings were 
razed to the ground many interesting old foundations 
would be brought to light. 

But in 1863 the Rev. J. Abbiss, the then Rector, com- 
menced a movement for the recovery and restoration of 
as much as possible of the church building, and for prac- 
tically fiftv years off and on this work has been going 
on, with the results observable to-day. Sir Aston Webb 
has been responsible for all the more recent work, if not 
the whole, and is evidence of the care and thought 
bestowed on it. | 
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28 
L.G.B. Weekly Housing Return. 


' Tue return of housing progress issued weekly by the 
Local Government Board (which will be continued bv the 
Ministry of Health) states :— 

Delay, in some cases, is attributed to anxiety and 
diffculty with regard to the raising of local loans to 
finance housing proposals. Experience in this matter 
seems to differ considerably in different localities, some 
local officials reporting an impossibility to raise loans 
locally, while others report no difficulty whatever. The 
possibilities of propaganda in arousing local interest and 
support in the raising of housing loans are being ex- 
ploited in some districts. with success. 
local loan-raising campaigns on the lines of those pro- 
moted every year for local charities, life-boat service, 
&c., are under consideration in some districts. 
where it can be shown that every possible effort has been 
made to raise local loans but without success. the 
Ministry may be consulted as to further procedure. 

The relative advantage of brick and concrete are to 
be tried at Luton, where tenders for house construction 
in brick and concrete respectively showed а decided 
money advantage in favour of concrete. The Ministry 
have agreed to the building in concrete of a certain number 
of houses of the scheme as an experiment without pre- 
judice to their decision in the case of the remaining houses 
of the scheme. | 

Details of the schemes submitted by local authorities 
during the week were as follows :— 


Suggestions for 


ln cases 


BUILDING SITES. 
Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Acreage. | Rural. Acreage. 
Stoke-on-Trent (5 Neath (5 sites) 102.91 
sites). š 173.05 | Dursley ; 32.09 
Rotherham . 121.50 | Sedgefield (2 sites) ` 25.98 
Southwick-on-Wear 102.69 | Brackley (14 sites) 19.83 
Middlesbrough 97.81 | Conway and Glan Con- 
Wakefield 92.00 way (17 sites) . 14.74 
Leigh . 92.00 | Wem (21 sites) 12.15 
Wandsworth (1 site) . 68.50 | Bridge (14 sites) . 10.75 
Wandsworth (1 site) . — | Shifnal | 10.48 
Acton (2 sites) 66.50 | Gloucester (3 sites) 8.60 
Blackburn (5 ae) 52.07 | Tarvin (7 sites) . 8.43 
Rawmarsh | 44.16 | Billericay (7 sites) 8.25 
Risca 43.48 | Kingswinford 7.97 
Salford 39.40 | Maldon (3 sites) . 7.75 
Chester 35.86 | Berkhampsted (6 sites). 7.75 
Farnworth 33.89 | Spalding (2 sites) 7.50 
Mitcham (2 sites) 33.50 | Cirencester (4 sites) 5.50 
Bedford (2 sites) 33.33 | Crick (3 sites) 4.19 
Newton Abbot . 25.00 | Southwell (2 sites) 4.07 
Ashington (2 sites) 23.89 | Alton (3 sites) 3.16 
Earsdon : . 95.75 | Yeovil (2 sites) 3.05 
Sutton - Coldfield (7 Clitheroe . 2.50 
sites). . . . 20.58 | Grantham (3 sites) 2.47 
Barnoldswick : 20.39 | Grantham (4 sites) — 
Surbiton (2 sites) . 20.36 | Norman Cross 2.19 
Milford Haven (2 Thakeham (1 site) 2.00 
sites). ; : . 19.03 | Thakeham (1 site) -- 
Whitley and Monk- Barnet 2.00 
seaton . . 17.36 | Hambledon (1 site) . 1.16 
Dewsbury : . 14.58 | Hambledon (5 e ; -- 
Greetland . 13.50 | Ripon . 1.00 
` Rawtenstall (2 sites) . 11.55 ı Watford 1.00 
` Hizham Ferrers . 9.99 | Mere (1 site) .50 
Cottingham . 9.92 Mere (1 site) — 
Pickering 9.81 | Horsham (10 sites) . — 
Guisborough. 9.45 | Sevenoaks (10 sites’. 
Louth (2 sites) 8.33 | Romsey (1 site) . | — 
Whitefield . 8.00 | Epsom (1 site) — 
Ashton-in-Makerfield 8.00 | St. Asaph (3 sites) . — 
Dodworth 7.43 — 
Whickham 5.70 | 317.97 
Maidenhead. 5.02 
Arundel š š 5.00 
Great Berkhampsted 4.75 
Sherborne ; 4.00 
Criccieth 2.98 ; 
Wokingham. 2.00 
Briton Ferry Rm 
Shildon 1,439.44 
1,439.44 Total 1.757.41 


ТНЕ АВСШТЕСТ 
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Schemes approved : 


Urban, Acreage. | Urban. Acreage. 
Manchester (2 sites) 144.25 Macclesfield . 1.94 
West Bromwich (3 Wiveliscombe 1.32 

sites). 118.87 | London С.С. (2 sites) . — 
Wretham қ 69.62 = 
Liverpool (2 sites) 67.61 687.40 
Barry . | ; . 47.00 | 
Merthyr Tydfil (4 Rural. Acreage. 

sites). š . 38.76 | Peterborough (11 sites) 28.62 
Lewisham i 32.25 | Hitchin (8 sites) . 14.52 
Surbiton (2 sites) 20.36 | Mere (6 sites) 12.60 
Newlnzgin-by-the-Sea. 18.05 | Mere (3 sites) . | — 
Bolton . 18.39 | Braintree (4 sites) 7.05 
Birmingham 16.50 | Conway and Clan Con- 
North fleet 14.33 жау (7 sites) . 6.61 
Loughborough 13.58 | Hertford (3 sites) 5.50 
Cannock (4 sites). 13.11 | Warminster. 3.10 
Rovat Leamington Spa 12.00 | Watford 1.09 
Rhyl | 10.47 | Horsham 1.00 
Вис kingham. 8.00 | Grantham 0.07 
Ashton-in- Makerfield . 8.00 
Burnham-on-Crouch 3.95 80.67 
Cardigan 3.90 687.40 
St. Austell . 5.28 — 
Criccieth | 2.98 Total 768.07 

| Lay Остз 

Schemes submitted : 

Urban. Urban. 

Annfield Plain | Whickham 
Ardsley E. and W. | Whittington and Newbold 
Bedtingtonshire (2 sites) | Willenhall 
Beverlev Huntingdon County Council 
Chester-le-Street 
Gravesend Rural. 
Hammersmith Barnet 
Letchworth Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Luton (2 sites) Cheimsford 
Malton Fasington 
Morley Eaton Socon 
Nantyglo and Ваша | Hemsworth 
Neath Hunslet (2 sites) 
Northampton Huntingdon 
Sherborne Yeovil (2 sites) 

Schemes approved: 

- Urban. Urban.. 
Bredbury and Romiley | Smethwick 
Hinckley Southgate 
London C.C. (2 sites) | Swindon 
Norwich Thurnscoe 


Horse PLANS. 
Schemes submitted : 


Urban., No. of houses. | Rural. No. of houses. 
: Bolton р 197 | Spalding (2 schemes) . 20 
Bilston | 38 | Yeovil (2 schemes) , | 18 
Northampton `. À " 18 | Chapel-en-le-Frith . f 14 
Chertsey . : . 8 
Eaton Socon 6 
Watford . 4 
70 
255 
253 Total, қ : 525 

Schemes approved : — | 

Urban. 

Swindon 1,000 London C.C. (2 schemes) 215 
Bootle 56 Total No. of Houses 1,249 


Death Duties. 


Ix the case of death, a burden on those left behind is the 
payment of death duty. In the loan advertised in our pages 
to-day the British Government offer two inducements to the 
investor, both good enough surely for the attention of the 
professional or business man, £100 of 4 per cent. stock for 
£80 or £85. With the added advantage that in case of death 
the amount invested is accepted in payment of death duty as 
£100. It is easily understood that the loan is being eagerly 
taken up hy business men. 


ТнЕ Staffordshire Education Committee has decided to 
erect a new mining institute at Hednesford to provide 
accommodation for chemical, physics, mechanics, and en- 
gineering laboratories, drawing-office, six class-rooms, а 
safety-lamp testing-room, a fan and wind gallery, cloak- 
rooms and offices, «с. Тһе Committee also propose to 
extend che mining institute at Chasetown by the provision 
of a new wing to contain laboratories for physics, mechanics, 
and heat, two or more class-rooms, and further office 
accommodation. 
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Rapid Construction 


HE urgent need of the moment is rapid house and building Construc- 
tion. To this end our organisation has been brought to its highest 
point of efficiency, and we are now in a position to accept contracts for 
building and constructional work of any size and in any part of the world. 

No matter how rapidly we execute a contract, however, we never lose 
sight of efficiency. Excellence of work has, for over half a century, been the 
outstanding feature of our business. No contract is too large for us to under- 
take. — 

We invite your inquiries. Estimates free. 


J. PARKINSON & SONS 


(Blackpool), Ltd. 


BUILDERS CONTRACTORS 
PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS ` 
SANITARY ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
EXPERTS IN — HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
tc., Etc. 


25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON and a BLACKPOOL 


. Telegrams: HusTLED:M, Vic. LoNDCN. Teiephone: VicToRiA 1670. 


Send for the 


Silverlow 
Rubber Tiling 


Catalogue 


It shows in actual colours a variety of designs of this 
artistic, noiseless and extremely durable floor covering 
The Silvertown Company introduced Rubber Tiling in 
1889, Since then it has been laid on over 200 vessels 
(including many of the largest liners), and in over 
100 Banks, Insurance Offices, Private residences, etc. 


Designs submitted to suit special requirements. 

Architects are invited to call and inspect the 

Tiling laid and in daily use at our London 
offices. 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha. 
and Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. 


(The Silvertown Company) 


Head Office: Works: 
106 Cannon St., London, E.C.4. Silvertown, London, Е.16. 


Branches: 

HOME-—Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, 

Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, I ondon Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Portsmouth, Sheffield. 

\BROAD-—-Adelaide, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Christchurch 

(N.Z.), Durban, Johannesburg, Melbourne, Sydney. 
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General. 


THE Surrey County Council has decided to erect a sani- 
torium near Godalming for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

THE Luton authorities have decided to erect houses under 
their housing scheme of concrete. 

ПАМАСЕ to the value of £10,000 has been caused by a fire 
at the paper mills at Ely, Glamorganshire. 

Тне Tadcaster Rural Council has appointed at a salary 
of £315 Mr. E. F. Fox, of Askern, Doncaster, architect for 
their housing scheme. 

Тне Batley Town Council has decided to obtain competi- 
tive designs for the improvement of the Ward's Hill estate 
and the widening of Commercial Street. 

Mr. Martin Вв!сс3, F.R.I.B.A., having been demobi- 
lised from the army, has recommenced practice at 11 Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 1. 

Mr. W. E. HAZELL, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect for the 
new nautical school proposed to be erected in connection with 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 

THE Newport (Mon.) Corporation propose to borrow 
£1,047,800 for the purpose of erecting 1,316 houses under 
their housing scheme. 

Messrs. J. Puttar < Sons, Lrn.. Чуегз and cleaners, 
have definitely decided to proceed with the rebuilding of the 
works аі Perth of Messrs. Р. & P. Campbell, dyers, recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Ост of fifteen applications for the position of architect 
to the Criccieth Urban District Council for the carrying out 
of the Council's housing scheme, Mr. D. О. Morris Roberts, 
Portmadoc, was appointed. 

Lon» SHEFFIELD has given a site for the new hospital 
аб Alderley Edge, which is about to be erected with the 
money left by the late Му. Otto Baerlin, former Serbian 
Consul for Manchester. 

THE Board of Trade has issued a veneral licence authoris- 
ing the payment of fees in respect of the grant and renewal 
of patents and of the registration and renewal of the regis- 
tration of trade marks and designs in enemy countries or on 
behalf of enemies. 

It has been decided to erect a new theatre and public 
rooms in Worksop. The enterprise is being promoted by 
local genilemen, and a central site in Bridge Place, hitherto 
used as a fair ground, has been purchased. А &ommence- 
ment 1$ to be made with the building as soon as possible. 

THE Horsforth Council has adopted a scheme for the 
erection of 200 houses. It is expected to erect the houses 
within the next two or three years, and agreement for pro- 
visional purchase oí selected sites, subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board, is being entered into. 

THE honour of knighthood has heen conferred Ъу the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at Dublin on behalf of His 
Majesty the King upon Mr. Henry McLaughlin, builder 
and contractor, of Dublin, for his valuable work in con- 
nection with recruiting in Ireland during the war. 

. AT the Bath City Council meeting it was said that to 
obtain money for the first part of the housing scheme wonld 
mean raising £20,000. If the housing scheme were carried 
out in its entirety and thev built 1,000 houses, the debt of 
the city would be doubled, as the expenditure would be nearly 
£800,000. 

As the first instalment of their housing scheme Glasgow 
Corporation received authority at the Dean of Guild Court to 
proceed with the erection of thirty-seven tenements or 
dwelling-houses at Copelawhill on the south side of the city. 
The thirty- -seven tenements comprise 222 houses of three and 
four apartments. 

SHIPRUILDING facilities on the Tyne are to be further 
advanced by the establishment of a new shipyard at Heb- 
burn, which is the second new scheme of that nature in that 
district. The new vard has а total area of eighteen acres, 
and there will be accommodation for ten berths capable of 
building the largest sized vessels. 

Tue Little Lever Urban District Council has approved 
the site of the Coope estate for housing purposes. The 
Council has considered estimates of the cost of street and 
sewerage works for the new scheme, and has decided to 
арріу to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
510.000 for street works and 52,700 for sewering, the total 
cost with other charges being £13.381. 

Тне Diss District Council has adopted the report of the 
Housing Committee that sixty houses should be erected in the 
district, апа Mr. Dunham, of Norwich, who had been 
approached to act as architect, wrote stating he was pre- 
pared to accept the appointment upon terms submitted. 
Building sites т Sunnyside апа Frenze Road which had 
been approved were ordered to he submitted to the district 
valuer for him to report upon their value. 


‚ be commenced by the middle of August. 


` Scarlett ; 


July 11, 1919 


Tur Stourbridge borough surveyor has stated that if all 
goes well the work of erecting houses for the township will 
It is hoped that by 
the end of July particulars will be in the hands of the 
builders for estimating purposes. Тһе Town Council has 

sanctioned. the application for the necessary loans, the esti- 
mated cost of the erection of 151 houses on the Brook Street 
area being £92,744. 

THe Dysart Town Council has optet Mr. Walter 
Alison, A.R.I.B.A.. їо be architect under their housing 
scheme, at the remuneration to be fixed in scale by the Local 
Government Board. An offer was submitted from the Earl 
of Rosslvn’s trustees of 4 acres 28 poles of ground on the 
Blair Acre land at the price of £1.252 10s. (equivalent to a 
feu of £15 per acre). The committee considered the ground 
suitable and the price moderate, and recommended. accept- 
ance of the offer. They also considered plans by Mr. Alison, 
who was instructed to submit further plans to be sent to the 
Local Government Board. 

THE Newcastle-under-Lyme Town Council has accepted 
the tender of Mr. Stephen Heath for the erection of twenty- 
four houses on the Liverpool Road site, the figures being 
£1.647 per pair for houses of type A, and £1,299 per pair 
for type В. The Housing Committee has approved the site 
of St. Anthony s Hatts for workmen’s dwellings and decided 
to make provision thereon for the erection of 276 houses. 
A plan for a town-planning scheme for Newcastle and 
ай|сіпіпе areas in the parishes of Clayton and Keele is to: 
be forwarded to the Local Government Board for approval. 

Tur following plans and sections of proposed new huild- 
ings, &c., In Dundee, have been lodued with the city en- 
wineer : - Albany Road, Broughty Ferry - garage for Geoffrey 
W. Сох; Dundee Road, Broughty Ferry additions to dwell- 
ing-house for Alfred Tosh; Dura Street--hoiler-house for 
Robertson & Orchar, Ltd. ; Edward Street—ambulance room 
for Urquhart, Lindsay < Co., Ltd. ; Erskine Street- altera- 
tions on property for the Patent Neck and Oil Co. ; Fintry 
Place, Broughty Ferry—additions to dwelling-house for 
Е. Г. M'Grady ; High Street —alterations to shop for G. & 
А. Stobie; Law Street -garage for John and Alfred S. 
Fleming; Perth Road. alterations to dwelling-house for 
J. J. Barrie? Perth Road summer-house for W. Campbell 
Seagate alterations on property for the Dundee 
Eastern Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

A NATIONAL Joint Industrial Council has now been esta- 
blished on the lines of the Whitley Report for the heating 
and domestic engineering industry and the inaugural meet- 
ing held, the sittings extending over three days. А large 
number of subjects were considered, preliminary to further 
action and the following oflice-bearers elected : - -Chatrman— 
Mr. W. Nelson Haden, J.P., of Messrs. G. N. Haden & 
Sons, Ltd.. Trowbridge; Vice-Chatrman—Mr. Eli Clarke. 
Birmingham; Hon. Treasurer- Mr. E. S. Beal, C.C., 3 
Monument Street, London Bridge, Е.С. 3; Joint Secretaries 
— Mr. H. B. Watt, 12 Great James Street, London, W.C. 1, 
and Mr. R. Sewell, St. Stel Chambers, 246 Corporation 
Street, Birmingham. 

Тнк Nantwich Rural District Council has decided to: 
enter into negotiations for the provisional purchase of sites 
in the following parishes :-— 

Cottages Sites Acres 
Blackenhall 
Lea 
Hough 
Basford 
Chorlton 
Weston . 
Shavington . ; қ š 
Wybunbury 
W algherton E 
Wolstanwood ; : À 
Leighton 
Church Coppenhall 
Haslington . . : 24 25 

Тһе Council has approved altogether sites for 400 cot- 
taves, the cost of which is estimated at £250,000. 


A Gilt-edged Security. 


To-pay (Friday) and to-morrow (Saturday) are the last 
days for an opportunity of the finest investment in the 
world, £100 worth of a loan guaranteed by the greatest 
nation in the world, bearing interest at 4 per cent. per 
annum for £80, is surely temptation enough for any man. 
Above and bevond this “is the fact that every £80 invested 
helps to restart those industries on which this country is 
dependent for its prosperity. Our advertisement columns. 
give particulars, and your banker will readily give you assist— 
ance. Зее him to- -day and obtaın particulars. 
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The Architectural Association. © . 


WE give elsewhere the admirable address delivered. 


by Major Maurice Webb in his Presidential capacity 
at the Architectural Association. It is both as to 
manner and matter one of the best pronouncements 
we have read, and though it may be said that Major 
Maurice Webb was in the position of a counsel with 
à good case, It requires skill to put it as well as he 
has done. Ever since its inception the Association 
has carried out most useful work, but few of the 
pioneers of thirty and forty years ago could have fore- 
.een that the plant they were tending would bear 
such abundant fruit. Much of the most useful work 
in and for the profession is carried out not by the 
Rovxal Institute which has the use of considerable 
funds, position, and power, but by a body which is 


entirely supported by the voluntary efforts of the 


younger men of the profession and which more and 
more 1s becoming the centre of real progress and the 
originator of useful movements. 

The contrast between the Institute and the Asso- 
ciation 15 something like that which exists between 
an ancient cathedral city and a modern industrial 
town, stagnation is inevitably suggested by the one 
and abundant life and energy by the other. To a cer- 
tain extent this 1s inevitable, because age tones down 
enthusiasm which is eminently a quality which more 
distinguishes vouth than age ; but 1f we consider the 
Institute as representing the brain of the architectural 
profession we should not be wrong in likening the 
Association to the heart which supphes the brain with 
the necessary energy to do its work. We have 
suggested that the two bodies should be brought into 
closer contact by the removal of the Institute premises 
to Bedford Square, and are sure that the closer juxta- 
position of heart and brain would tend in the direction 
of promoting the health and strength of the body 
politie of architecture in this country. 

Major Webb alluded to many important matters 
in his address, one of the foremost being the set of 
post-graduate courses which have now been approved 
and sanctioned bv the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion. Under the new arrangement the Architectural 
Association course сап be extended from three to five 
years and postgraduate courses can be taken in 
(1) Design, (2) Decoration, which will include 
the complete furnishing and equipment of buildings, 
(3) Communal Planning, (4) Construction, and (5) 
Business, and the subjects appertaining to it. Тһе 
Architectural Association Diploma in any of these 
subjects except the first will be accepted in lieu of 
similar subjects in the R.I.B.A. Final. Later on we 
believe that the A.A. Diploma in design will probably 
be accepted by the Board of Architectural Education, 


and judging by the standard achieved by the third- 
vear students nothing will be lost. 

Other schemes of reconstruction and co-ordination 
are projected, but are being considered by the various 
bodies concerned and cannot be definitely outlined 
at present. | ' l 

Several new Scholarships in addition to the 
publie school entrance scholarships have -been 
organised, including a threc-year Studentship for 
colonial students and there will be provision for seven 
students holding scholarships. 

A new departure will be made respecting 
admission to the Association whose doors will be 
thrown open to builders, decorators, and men of other 
profession and calling, and it is hoped in this manner 
to spread useful knowledge of the principles of 
architecture among a number’ of men of allied 
callings. This step should meet with great success 
and one which will be productive of far-reaching 
consequences. Architects and builders from time to 
time have difficulties which arise from want of 
knowledge of each others work, and when the 
ignorance. Which hinders mutual understanding Is 
broken down many good effects will follow. The 
contractor who has had some training in archı- 
tectural subjects will understand and sympathise with 
an architect's aims, and if, from time to time, a con- 
tractor passes over the line and determines to become 
an architect after the requisite training no harm 
will be done. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that what we want is good design and building, and 
those who have proved their capacity should be 
welcomed to our ranks, whatever their origin and 
training may have been. 

It is proposed to develop the Association's 
prenuses as a club where young architects may meet, 
and if the full scheme is carried out, as we hope 
funds will permit it to be, the Association will become 
the cheapest club in London; nor need it be one for 

' voung ” architects only, for if the R.I. B. A.'s head- 
quarters were moved to Bedford Square the club 
premises might be used bv all the members of the 
Institute at а slightly increased subscription. All 
these and other advantages may be obtained if the 
R.1.B.A. would adopt a more progressive policy. 
It has expensive premises which are little used, a 
library which would be infinitely more useful if placed 
in proximity to the main body of architectural 
students. It has rooms and accommodation, but has 
never been a convenient meeting place, ах по facil- 
ties for mutual intercourse have ever been afforded. 
Tf it is urged that it is central for the public, it can 
be said that there are few buildings in London less 
used by them, also that its meetings rarely attract 
public notice or excite public interest. It must in a 
sentence, either advance with the younger Society, 
or else its somnolent state will be succeeded by one 
of deep sleep, followed by ultimate death. 
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: By Cyril G. E. Bunt. 


F16. 1.—MININ AND POZHARSKI. 


THE subject of "Memorials occupies just now no incon- 
siderable place in the public mind, and there is no doubt 
that those responsible. for the future erection of such 
objects of ‘civic art will turn to already existing examples 
for ideas, even if the architects do not, when commis- 
sioned, look to them for inspiration, 

' The public meniorials of the greater part of Europe 
are чоет familiar ta most, either by travel or through 
tHe ` medium bf well ‘illustrated books that аге easily 
cöhsulted, “But пово well known are those of our 
ci-devant ‘ally, Russia, although perhaps the city of Petro- 
grad should" be excepted, as it has been practically of the 
West ever since its foundation, in 1701, by Peter the 
Greit.” 

It may; therefore, be of interest just now to say a few 
words of ‘the monumental memorials of Russia’s second 
city, and for the second time capital, if indeed there is 
one—Moscow. | | 

The Krasnaya Ploshchad, the famous “ Red Square, ’ 
is one of the finest open spaces in Moscow, and extends 
along one side of the Kreml, the oldest and central por- 
tion of the town, within whose ancient crenellated walls 
the present ““ rulers ’’ of Russia are established. It is 
bordered on the other side by the long and striking facade 
of the Torgovuie Ryadi—Trading Rows. Occupying a 
central position on this open space is the colossal memorial 
to Minin and Pozharski, thé'li erators of Russia in 1612 
fig. 1 | | 
| А memorial tells its own story to а great extent, 
as such а, monument should. Russia in the days of Minin 
and-Pozharski was in a state of chaos comparable in many 
wags with the condition obtaining at ‚present. There was 

“little Tsar,” and a '' half ‘Tsar,’ 
| M throne, as well as а. rightfub claimant, while Sigis- 


mund: HI. of Poland had. advanced into. Russia and was 


In oecupation of Moscow. 

Minin,.a patriot. eat axi ss of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
fired with zeal to free his fatherland’ from the troubles. 
with which it was oppressed, prevailed, with his eloquence 
and. the offer of his worldly: wealth, upon the princely 
warrior Pozharski. tq, take’ up the ‘cause: of.the true Tsar. 
Pozharski; although to some extent; indifferent). ‘was per- 


suaded to take. command, “amb “advanoing with his army’. 
upon..Moseow, he- eventüslly succeeded: in. driving the: 


Poles out of the town. 
On the granite pedestal of the monument are two 


" both pretenders to 
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Fic. 2—POKROVSKI SOBOR. 


bas-reliefs in bronze. One represents the populace ойег- 
ing their treasures to Pozharski, to aid him in his venture, 
The other shows him driving his foes before him. ~ 

The statues of bronze, colossal in size, show Pozharski 
seated, with Minin standing before him offering him with. 
one hand a sword and exhorting him by an eloquent, | 
gesture with the other (which points tow: ards the Kreml), 
to succour the town—Mother Moscow. 

The monument designed by the native artist Магіов 
was cast in Petrograd and brought to Moscow by Water. 
It was erected in 1818. Ivan Petrovich Mattos was a 
pupil of the Petrograd Academy and afterwards studied 
under Batton and Meng s in ‘Rome. Hia other works 
include the tombs of’ the Grand Duke Aléxander in Pav- 
lovsk, the Tsarina Maria Federovna Potenkin, and the 
poet Lomonossov. The present specimen of his work 
is animated in conception and instinct with life—the pro- 
duct of no mean talent. А small reproduction of the 
group in white marble is in the collection at the Great 
Palace of the Tsars in the Kreml. 

Towards one end of this same Krasnaya Ploshchad is 
to be seen what is perhaps the most remarkable and 
bizarre war memorial ever erected in a civilised land. 
Looking upon it one might well wonder if the. man re- 
sponsible for its design really was civilised. It is the 
Pokrovski Sobor—the Cathedral of the Intercession— 
usually referred to by its popular name of Vasili Blazhen- 
nol, ог Basil the Beatified (fig. 2). It is certainly an 
original erection. No one could for a moment imagine 
that it was anything else. It might be the realisation of 
the dream of a modern vorticist. And set it waa built so 
long ago ав 1554, by the command of Ivan tht'Pertible: 
as & memorial of the conquest of Kazan -and Astrakhan. 
The cost of its erection was' defrayed by the indemnity 
of silver-extorted from the subdued province’ of Kazan. 


The name of the architect. has net есп preserved which 
. 18 | perhaps а. pity. 


. This is not the place in ahel to go into. details of its 
eccentric architecture. It is mentioned here ав ап ex- 
ample of a war memorial as understood by sixteenth- 
century Russia. 

Our next example is the о: Nares de Red 
Gate—-Built-at.the cost of the merchants: of Moscow as 
a triumphal arch for the Empress Elizabeth, on the 
occasion of her coronation, in 1742. It is an imposing 
structure in neo-classic style, designed by Prince Oukh- 
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Fic. 8.-KRASNOE VOROT. 


tomski, and stands upon the site of an older arch, a gate 
in the outer walls. Fig. 3 shows its western front. It 
will be seen that it is pierced by а wide and lofty central 
archway, while on either side is a smaller opening for 
foot passengers. Its lower Order is ornamented with 
columns, the upper being crowned by a bronze-gilt figure 
of Fame, standing upon a golden ball, Тһе whole is 
painted red—hence its name—with the exception of the 
ornamentation and the horizontal mouldings of the 
entablature, which are white. 

Quite of another and purer style is the Triumphalniya 
Vorot (the Triumphal Arch) on the Tverskaia Iamskaia, 
erected as a memorial of the campaign of 1812 (fig. 4). 

Whatever may be thought of the effect of classic 
forms under the cold stare of northern skies, it cannot 
be disputed that this is quite a noble arch. Its single 
archway is flanked on either hand by six Corinthian 
columns, seventy-five feet in height, supporting an 
entablature ornamented in relief, on which rests an 

attic, surmounted by a bronze group of a winged Victory 
` ina chariot drawn by six spirited horses. 

On the attic is a tablet which states that it was 
“© erected in commemoration of the deeds of Alexander I. 
in 1812.” It has been said to be a copy of the Arch of 
Titus, but that is incorrect. Ав a matter of fact, 
Stasov, the architect, spent some six years (from 1802- 
1808) travelling in France, England, and Italy, so that 
it is only natural he should have been strongly influenced 
by classic Rome. Another Triumphal Arch built by him 
(the Narva Arch, Fetrograd), after the design of 
Quarenghi and erected about the same time, is so like it 
that it is probable the latter's design influenced this as 
well. It was built between the years 1833-1838. 


We, have already noticed one sacred, edifice built as 


a.war memorial’ Another, and this time quite a noble 
example, was built in commemoration of the same event- 
ful, time as the Triumphal Arch. It is the finest modern 
church in Russia, and is known as the Temple of the 
Saviour (Kram Khrista Spasitelya), fig. 5. — . 

This enormous edifice is visible for miles around, 
standing upon а slight hill on the. banks. of the 
Moskva. The idea of such a memorial was conceived 
soon after the events of which it was to be a monument; 
for the foundation stone was laid so early as 1817. But 
It. was close upon. sixty years before it. was completed. 
Although it was; eventually commenced in:1889; it. was 
not until 1880: that it.was actually consecrated... ^. 

The architect, Konstantin Andreevich Ton, has done 
some notable; work. besides. this, including the Little 
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Fic. 4.—TRIUMPHALNIYA VOROT. | 


Theatre, Moscow, the Ikonostas of. Kazan Cathedral, and 
several churches in Petrograd, where he was for some 
years professor at the School of Fine Arts. 

The super-structure is based upon enormous blocks of 
red granite, and the walls (are faced with marble. 
Built in the form of a Greek cross with very short 
limbs, its most pronounced feature is its enormous cen- 
tral cupola, flanked by four of lesser size at the four 
angles. | 

Exteriorly the walls are decorated with sculpture in 
high relief, the work of anovski, Klodt, and 
Ramazanov, depicting biblical subjects and passages in 
Russian history. The interior, gained by any one of the 
twelve bronze doors, is а wonder of vari-coloured marbles 
and Labradorite. The ffoor, the walls, the stairways, all 
arp in marbles of rare beauty. The immense central 
dome is painted with Byzantinesque frescoes, the Panto- 
crator, of course the dominating feature in this case, 
being about forty feet high. The building cost the 
nation 15,000,000 roubles, and it is perhaps the highpst 
expression of the modern Russo-Byzantine style extant. 

In the gallery, which surrounds and gives access to 
the nave of the church, is a series of over a hundred 
and seventy plaques, which bring to mind that this 
beautiful building is indeed a memorial. For some of 
them represent the epic struggles of the Russian forces 
during the war of 1812-14, others rehearse the Imperial 
manifestos, while others give lists of those who died 
in their country's cause. | ! 

Truly this may be said; lo he as beautiful and lasting 
a war memorial as ever was raised in any country or at 
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By Major Maurice Webb. 


Ir is. just. five years since I had the pleasure of presiding 
at this annual prize-giving, Since then many things have 
happened. Ladies have ‚1 am glad to say, been adınıtted 
to our schools for the ‘good of both. A great war has 
happened, and now that 1t is over a period of reconstruc- 
tion and change is setting in which will affect us very 
considerably, and has, in fact, already done so. 

Like many of you here 1 have been away since 1914, 
and have come back to find myself in the midst of strange 
faces in the schools and out of touch with many of the 
details of their work, which throughout the war has been 
so admirably ӘНЕ on under great difficulty by Mr. 
Fleteher, his Council, and the headmaster Mr. Atkinson. 

To such good purpose did they carry on during the 
war that when the Armistice came the Architectural As- 
sociation was enabled to expand the school from the war- 
tine number of 20 to 190 whole-time students in a few 
weeks, without straining its organisation to the break- 
ing point, though it has caused a serious bulge here and 
there—notably into three houses in Gower Street—and 
frequent applications to the Society of Architects for the 
use of their rooms in this Square, always very kindly 
put at our disposal. I will refer presently to the proposals 
we have in hand for dealing with this congested state of 
affairs, 93 
й To-day we miss many of the men who were trained 
in these schools who bore names well known to the 
students of their day—Horsnell, Fisher, Barry, Prvnne, 
Robertson, Philps, and Callender, and my brother, Philip 
Webb, to mention a few only out of some forty members 
of these schools, apart from the A.A., who have given 
up everything for a great ideal, They gave their lives 
for it in France, Flanders, Gallipoli, and Palestine. 
No, брег: completion to a great design can we hope for 
from any artist, | Their names should be recalled wherever 
architects congregate, and so here we propose to do so 
in a,wav that Г think they would hke to know that 
it is being ‘doné—by the formation of a school library 
with, their individual names inscribed іп any books given 
in-mesnory of each; and also on some permanent record, 
the design of which is now under consideration. 
© Аз distinct from the Architectural Association the 
schools sent from nast and present members some 260 men 
to, the' colours. Many rose. to positions of considerable 
responsibility, and the following distinctions were gained : 
D.S.O., 2; M.C., 94, Bars, 2; Legion of Honour, 1; 
‘Serbian Order of the W hite Eagle, l; as well as numerous 
Mentions in Despatches. That record will compare 
favourably with any schooi or college in the country, and 
is one of which we should be proud. 

In addition to these past and present members of our 
schools who have served during the war in the forces of 
the Crown I wish to mention and to extend on behalf 
of our Council a cordial welcome to those men who have 
come from our Colonies to help us in battle, and are 
staying here for a while to learn something of our arts 
of peace. We have here in our schools to- day some 
60 to TO men from the Colonies and the new world; 
and that is a very encouraging thing to us. It will bear 
fruit in the years to come by helping to spread to the ends 
of the world something of what is good i іп English archi- 
tecture; and it will bring through “thé friends vou have 
made the fresher outlook to New countries on the problems 
we have to deal with here in the Old. It is a compliment 
to us that you have chosen to come to this schoo] in 
such large numbers, and the longer you stay with us the 
better we shall be pleased. I have just heard that the 
Australian Government have extended the time for their 
students to remain, 

Somesof. you have: already begun to beat us at our 
own game—architectural competitions—notably Mr. 
Massey. of New Zealand, who won a first prize in the 
Daily Express Model Homes competition. We con- 
gratulate vou and hope уоп will not only do so 
again, "but that these early successes will be followed 
by others greater if not more pleasant fo yourselves. The 


first success in one's life work generally carries the 
sweetest memories. To me it is a particular Pleasure 
to have this opportunity of welcoming so many О. 
here, because I have served in the E: ast with many of 
you, If your *' pens are mightier than your swords 7 

vou will make nüghty fine architects. Your work here 
in the schools is а foretaste of what we шау expect in 
that direction, as your drawings and the prize list show. 

Of the other nations represented here to-day 1 want 
to mention one—a small one—Serbia. Mr. Petroviteh. 
a native of that country, has produced some drawings in 
his first year here which are in the judgment of the Prizes 
Committee remarkable. It was my good fortune to see 
something of Serbia. and its people during the early vears 
of the war, They probably suffered more than any other 
nation. Their country is battered and torn from end to 
end by the ravages of war, Thousands of Serbians are 
homeless and destitute; but they never gave up. When 
Mr, Petrovitch returns there he will have an opportunity 
such as few can hope for—a sad one it is true—of using 
his talent in helping to heal some of the wounds of war 
throughout the length and breadth of his country. We 
can do no less on this occasion than to wish him a fulfil- 
ment of the promise of success which his progress in this 
school indicates. 

The second-year work is chiefly remarkable for the 
success of the ladies. Three of them are running neck 
and neck. Their drawings are as good, if not better, as 
those of many шеп in pre-war vears, when the school 
knew them not. Perhaps they will not regard that as a 
compliment in these days of sex equality, but it is intended 
to be one. lt is at any rate а good omen for the future, 
when architects will be largely engaged in the domestic 
requirements of large numbers. of small houses. It is in 
this work I think the future of women architects lies; 
though, 1 suggest, especially to the three ladies 1 have 
referred to, that as a start they are well fitfed to make 


architectural perspectives in colour for their male 
brethren—a not unremunerative and very interesting 
occupation, and one well suited to those who can use 
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their brush with the “sense for architecture ’’ as these 
ladies can, 

In the third-year one man’s work stands out bevond 
the others, but it is only fair to say that the competition 
was naturally limited in this vear by the war. Con- 
sidering the conditions those of you who have time to 
study the results of the work of the school as a whole 
will have, I think, little to find fault with and much to 
praise, In almost all cases draughtsmanship is on 4 
higher level than construction ; and I think I ought to re- 
mind you all once again, that draughtsmanship is onlv 
the means to an end, Without sound construction 
there will be a very swift end to your buildings and to 
your own careers. | 

Up to the present I have spoken only of what is past: 
and I want, before you hear a detailed criticism of the draw- 
ings and the distribution of prizes, to tell уоп what our 
policy is for the next session, for we feel that, as the 
largest architectural school for whole-time ‘students in 
this country, we have as a council a great responsibility 
both to our students whoexpect the best that we can give, 
and to the profession which asks for the best results for 
the time and trouble it gives to this important side of an 
architects duties—i.e., education. 

That this is a time for a progressive policy, for an 
attempt towards greater efficiency and breadth of outlook 


is sure for architects perhaps more than other professions. 


After great wars there has been, as all history shows, 4 
revival in trade, building activity, and the Arts. A suc- 
cessful nation cannot stand still. The British Empire 
will not prove the exception to the rule after it has emerged 
successfully from the greatest war in history. Many of 
you will be starting practice when this great revival is 
commencing, and to some of you will come the respon- 
sibility of leaving landmarks in brick or stone or concrete 


in the, great cities and оп. ће virgin soi) of the Empire, 
Мох В. Шельдело Hx your ideals of Цо% ом WSK meet 
this responsibility ; and, whatever else you do, fix these 
MCAS Q 15 дамі с мазы з сыш эы е сыры 
^ To give you every possible opportunity ‚of advancing 
your architectural training to meet the needs of the time 
is our object here, - With that end in view we have re- 
appomted-our headmaster, Mr. Atkinson, whom I think 
vou will agree is a past-master in the art of imparting the 
great knowledge which he possesses, and we have backed 
bha up with the strongest staff of assistant-masters and 
lecturers We could find, many of them with mands attuned 
to the age in which we live by strenuous war service, 

As a first step to widening the education given here 
we propose next session to open our schools to all who 
seriously intend to inake their living in the arts and crafts 
connected with fine building and not to architects alone. 
Painters, Sculptors, surveyors, contractors, landscape 
gardeners, all will be welcome to take such portions of the 
various courses as they consider will be of use to them in 
the particular branch of their work. And the institutions 
that control these are being asked to advise in the appoint- 
ment of lecturers. We hope that in course of time this 
will result in a better understanding of the difficulties that 
beset those who are all working to a common end but in 
different branches of the work, and that it will also lead 
to many friendships formed here in the school which may 
prove invaluable in after life. . Ä 

Michaelangelo was an engineer as well as an archi- 
tect and a sculptor; Christopher Wren was a man of 
science as well as an architect; to-day an architect too 
often ploughs a lonely furrow. 

We аге extending our course from three years to Вуе— 
the last two years for advanced students who can afford 
the time to take it. Those who do so successfully will 
be granted exemption from certain portions of the Insti- 
tute`s Final, an important concession for which we have 
to thank the Board of Architectural Education. 

This advanced course will consist of five main sub- 
divisions under the supervision of different masters with 
acknowledged authorities on each as lecturers and general 
advisers. Тһе sub-divisions, which may be taken 
separately, are:— 

1. Housing and Communal Planning. 

2. Modern Construction, 

3. Decoration. 

4. Business Methods of organising your work and your 
offices. 

5. Advanced Design, 

In each case it is intended to include practical experi- 
ence on works and іп offices. I commend these to your 
notice and could wish that in my time we had had such 
facilites. Especially I advise you to consult the head- 
master before settling which of these vou will each take, 
but all should, I think, take the section on Housmg. In 
the housing question alone the first great post-war oppor- 
tunity is already opening for architects to be of use to the 
State. Make the very most of what you can learn here 
about it. Three hundred millions of pounds are to be 
spent on housing during the next few years in Great 
Britain alone; and those of you who care to study this 
question with the idéals in front of vou that I have spoken 
of will live to take a useful part in it, The authorities 
are, I understand, anxious to distribute this work as 
widely as possible. The Association has put forward a 
suggestion, which I hope will be acted upon and is under 
consideration now by the Consultative Board, that a small 
share should be given to trained students under proper 
direction. It is up to you to support us by qualifying fully 
for such confidence. If you do it will bring you into close 
touch with a great architectural problem of the day at the 
very commencement of your practices. Remember it 1s 
an economic as well as an artistic problem, and both 
sides will be dealt with here, 

We are reopening our '' Atelier’’ next session and 
hope for a great improvement in this branch of our work 
—a necessary extension of the earlier day-school training 
—from a proposal which we have made to the Royal 
Academy in connection with it. I am not at liberty to 
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say more.about this proposal now, but ong of past- 

Presidents Îs; us’ You Know, -Piesidenksdf id Royal 
Academy, and he 16 coming herewith, Sir "ou Mie Blom- 
field to-day to study quietly the work о ‘these schools; 
so that we may be sure thit this proposal id receiving theit 
very careful consideration. ° - i i. 

Our old evening school, intended for men who had 
not passed through the, day school at all, we are closing 
for this Session, as we have found that with the passing 

of the Pupilage system in London the need for it has 
largely passed away. ee eee РА 
_ We аге reorganising our prize and scholarship list.— 
strengthening them very considerably and confining them 
almost entirely to competitions for members of the school, 
A complete list will be circulated. . It is sufficient for me 
fo mention now that an entrance scholarship worth £60 
per year, tenable for one year but renewable for three, will 
зе offered annually. Another of similar value and on 
similar terms for the new two-year advanced course, | 
which will, of course, be open for competition for 
the ensuing session. An overseas scholarship on similar 
lines is proposed, renewable for three years, given’ to the 
Dominions in rotation in a grouped series. If this 
scholarship is found of use it is hoped that the Colonial 
Governments may fill up the gaps necessarily caused by 
the rotation system. This will also be open for competi- 
‚tion this year; details will be announced shortly. The 
prizes other than scholarshins will be increased in size. 

As youall know this building is utterly inadequate to our 
needs now. Next session we have 120-students on the 
books, and this number will be increased without a doubt. 
But it is now in the builder’s hands and we hope before 
the new year to have a series of well-built, well-lighted, 
heated, and a convenient series of studios at the back with 
a well-found clubhouse in the front, where not only 
students ‘but also members of the Association will be able 
to enjoy our library, exhibitions, etc., with the necessary 
adjuucts іп the shape of reading, writing, and luncheon 
rooms, 

A hostel is also proposed for students and young 
architects in practice, whose homes are not in London, 
but at present the council has not received suffi 
cient indication that the students in the school want it: 
and it is in abeyance for the moment, but I hope will be 

proceeded with later on in the year, We hope that next 
session. the various clubs which used to flourish here 
before the war, such as the camera club, sketch club, and 
athletic club, ete., will be revived and supported by those 
in the school. Incidentally, we regard these clubs as an ex- 
cellent school for much of the work which as architects you 
will be called upon to do. They give you practice in ex- 
pressing vour ideas in public, at committee meetings, etc., 
and help to bring out your powers of organisation. Hard 
work is always better done when tempered with exercise, 
recreation, and relaxation, Games are an English 
tradition. Most of you will remember the words put into 
the mouth of a Mahommedan' schoolmaster, who could not 
understand the Englishman's methods after the conquest 
of the Sudan in teaching him to work and play as well, 
in that great college started by Lord Kitchener :— 


Is this reason? , . . to test a scholar's worth 

By casting a ball at three straight sticks, and defend- 
ing the same with a fourth? 

it is their pleasure, it is their treasure for thus are 

-. their hearts inclined . ; M" 

Allah created the Englishman the maddest of all 
mankind! | 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, that has proved during 
the last five years to be a good form of madness, and in 
your forthcoming holidays I have no doubt you will put 
it into practice, mix your work and games, and in your 
wanderings through England do not confine your work 
io any one phase of English architecture, any one period 
of, say, English Renaissance, but let your pencils study 
and your minds absorb at least some of our beautiful 
"Early work, and I am sure you will come back refreshed 
and inspired anew for the work that is before you here. 
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Prizes and Scholarships, 1919: "=" 
Entrance Scholarship. M | 
« course, “(Not awarded.) 1. c 
Nu d E. Firs?’ YEAR. y N jÉ 


t і e. 


> “= 
СЯ 
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Ist Prize Scholirship. Tenable for ove year in 2nd, 


year course, Mr. р.’ Petrevitch. | "do do rM 
9nd Prige-'' Howard Golls ’", Studentshjp, £15 155., 
Мг. Е. Ni.Chamberlaià.^, ^ - ^ .' - : 


3rd Prize, Books, value £5 5s., Miss H. B. Robinson. 


General’ Progress Prize, Books, value £2 2s., Mr.. 


С. D. Hyslop.- "ы c ч | | i 
Art Subject Prizes, Books, value £2 2s., Мг. К. E. 
Black; Ditto; value £1'1s., Mr. R. J. Masey. | 
Mentions.— Мг, ' €. Dunch, Mr. P. J. B. 


Harland, 
Mr. J. E. Sterrett. Ë 


| . SECOND YEAR. | | ! 

136 Prize A.A. Travelling Studentship, £26 5s., Miss 
E. G. Cooke. M» 3 | 

2nd Prize, Books, value £10 10s., Miss В. Lowy. - 

Scholarship tenable for one year in 3rd year course, 
Miss W. Ryle. "- | | 

General Progress ‚Prize, Books, value £3 3s.,. Мг. 
A. S. Whitburn. _ | 

Art Subject Prizes, Books, value 
Books, value £1 1s., Miss W. Ryle; Books, value £1 1s., 
Mr. A. $. Whitburn; Books, value £1 1s., Miss Е. K. D. 
Hughes. ee ion ^ 

Mentions.—Mr. A. Blomfield, Mr. W. A. Devereux, 
Miss I. Graves, Mr. C. N. Hollinshead, Miss E. K. D. 
Hughes, Mr. W. Percik. 


THIRD YEAR. 


1st Prize, ** Henry Florence ’’ Studentship, £50, Mr. 
. G. Clark. ٣ Е 

2nd Prize, Books, value £15 15s., Мг. Н. L. Massey. 

3rd Prize, Books, value £10 108.; Mr. H. L. Curtis. 

General Progress Prize, Books, value £5 5s., Captain 
A. G. Stephenson, A.I.F. 
Special Mentions.—Short time only in School, Mr. 
C. Greenwell, Mr. J. D. Moore. 
Mentions.—Mr. E. W. Armstrong, Mr. А. М. 
Bartley, Mr. R. C. Blampied, Mr. M. K. Draffin, Mr. 
A. S; Furner, Mr. F. Е. Greenish, Mr. H. C. Grierson, 
Mr. R. B. Hamilton, Mr. C. M. Masters, Mr. E. 8. C. 
Millar, Mr. J. G. Warwick. 
“ Henry Jarvis" Scholarship, value £40, Mr. R. К. 
Thomas. | 
Second Prize, Books, value £10 10s., Мг. L. Е. Irwin. 
| Mentions.—Mr. L. Claydon, Мг. С. М. Masters, 
. Мг. Г. Wyatt. 
“Alec Stanhope Forbes '' 
R. Lowy. 
[We regret that owing to the fact that the drawings 
were unexpectedly removedjbefare we sent round to take 
notes, we are unable to give a review of the work sub- 
` mitted, but we shall illustrate some of the subjects shown 

in a fortheoming issue. ' It appears that the students 
“failed the Exhibition rooms, and, while the sentries 
slept, stripped their walls, but we аге, glad to announce 
that no casualties took place.—Ep. | 


£5, Miss 


Prize, value 


'' Architects’ Ex-Service Dinner. 
' À DINNER, open to all members of the’ profession who 
.'lserved in any of H.M. ‚Forces during the war, will be 
“held in London on July 30. , Tickets are obtainable, 
‚ price Ts. 6d. each, from the following: Messrs. M.. E. 
‚Webb, , D.S.0., M.C., 19 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 1; 
^N. G. Newton, M.C., 4 Raymond Buildings, Wie = 
M. Waterhouse, M.C., Staple Inn Buildings, 335 High 
‘Holborn, W.C. 1:'G. Fildes, 9 Durham Villas, Ken- 
sington, W. 8. | & A ein 
"Time and placé will be announced later to applicants, 
who should book early to avoid disappointment. 
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< on ‚Mr. /Tite. ; 
~ fhrice-elected Pyesiden of the Instktute 
Jof the Royal Exchange, be net-worthy of knighthood, that 
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° 99 е 
chitect” Fifty Years Ago. 
= ен. 
“THERE Alte readers of this Journal, and few members of 
the profess раби jt rep ‚who will not hear with 
on ita oncur recently coriferred by Her Majesty 
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ju the popular member for Bath—if the 


, and the Architect 


dignity has been certainly bestawéd,on.mahy_mén of inferior 
position an far less ability. "Nor.are other eonsiderations 
wanting ‚to -justify е. award. ‚It has been truly said of 
architects, that they follow a profession which obliges them 
to be men of business as well-as men of taste. Sir William 
has managed to! combine both characteristics; and however 
much in these days of wsthetic revolution opinions may differ 
as to his merits in the field of art, there can be little doubt 
that he possesses the former qualification in an eminent 
degree. Fast of Temple Bar, in the very stronghold of 
British commerce and industry, no name is more respected 
than that of William Tite, not only in his ‘professional! 
capacity, but as the chief and ‘‘ head centre ’’ of more than 
опе financial enterprise with which he has been long and 
worthily associated. On the other hand, Sir William's posi- 
tion at the Institute, and the Camden Society, and his long 
connection with the Antiquaries and the Royal Society, 
afford abundant evidence that his claims as a savant and 
man of letters are of no mean order. 


The Obsolete Dresser. 
THERE is one fitting that custom. compels the builder to 
put into every cottage, which not only represents a wasted 
capital outlay, but does in fact create future work for 
the housewife and occupy space all too scarce already. 
| refer to the kitchen dresser. 

This landlord's fitment which seems to have forced 
itself into every home owes its origin to old, roomy farm- 
houses, where such a piece of furniture, often of Jacobean 
date, shows off the best eathernware not in daily use, 
delights the eye and strikes the note of home, not so, 
however, in the modern urban or semi-urban worker's 
house, where on reflection it is found to serve hardly one 
useful purpose, except perhaps the provision of a table- 
top, and this too often obstructed by articles once placed 
there and never used. | 

The capacity of the fitting is always inadequate for the 
crockery іп daily use. Were it not so the fact that this 
is exposed to the perpetual dust of the living-room neces- 
sitates its cleaning before as well as after use. The hooks, 
which more often than not are broken or missing, 
giving a most depressing feeling, are, owing to the labour 
involved, rarely used even for the heavier articles. The 
toll of cup-handles they have exacted has long ago caused 
their use to be abandoned for their original object. The 
drawers for which no use is definitely assigned are usually 
far too deep to keep knives, pudding-cloths, etc., in 
orderly fashion and become filled with an insanitary mess 
of string, swabs, and cloths, a nightmare to the house- 
wife, who dreads to open them and view the contents. 
The potboard if open fronted is the most useful feature 
of the whole, providing as it does a recognised place for 
cans, saucepans, etc.; but if doors are fitted to this the 
ease of access and the need for cleanliness are done away 
with and the space becomes a harbinger df fite’ and 
incipient rot, 7’ 04 t олох Spal 

Тһе accommodation required can be given with far 
less sacrifice of space, but with ample volume in place of 
the ‘‘ make-believe ”’ accommodation provided Фу the 
dresser if a two-tier cupboard be provided, ; This can 
often. be placed in a recess by the side of the “kitchen 
breast, a recess usually too narrow for the wide-spreading 
requirements of the dresser, but sufficiently wide —— 
very suitable depth for the purpose 1n hand. , When t x 
arranged as an open table with potboard with cupboa 
above fitted with narrow side-hung doors, the accommoda- 
tion provided meets with approval on grounds of health 

: | | Jiving 
and adds immensely to the comfort of. the kitchen e 
room. ; 
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GENERAL PLAN SHOWING POSITION OF ESTATES REFERRED ТО IN DESCRIPTION. 


The City of Bristol Housing Scheme. 


THE City of Bristol is proceeding with one of the 
most extensive housing schemes yet inaugurated— 
that is when its size is taken into consideration— 
and as the scheme may now be said to be under 
weigh we have illustrated it as fully as possible. 
The whole scheme provides for 5,000 houses which, 
estimated at the now moderate amount of £700 a 


house, would result in an expenditure of £3,500,000, . 


_ a colossal sum to be debited to any but a capital city. 
Even though the city may not be called upon to pay 
‚ more than a penny rate, its inhabitants providing they 
pay income-tax may rest assured that they with 
others in like position will be called upon to pay the 
crushing burden of taxation, which we hold is only 


called for because those in authority have meddled. 


with the laws of supply and demand and occupied 

а position from which they must ultimately retreat 
with heavy financial loss. 

But this is apart from the. technical questions 

„involygdyin the, scheme as shown, since we all know 

that Government is using its powers as autocratically 

| “as any Russian Tsar ever did. The clties and muni- 

cipalities have to build, whatever the cost may be, 

if noi those in authority will do it. 

| Government department can in' the future admonish 


any local authority for Ив. extravagance after the ` 


example which has been set by Government itself. 
. The Bristol scheme is distributed over eight estates 
which are shown оп. the small scale map given. “Тһе 

names and areas of these estates are as follows :— 


And no 


А Асгев. 
1. Shirehampton (оп the opposite side | 
of the road to the Munitions. . 
housing scheme we have already | 
given)  ... id 5 .. _ 80 
2. Seamills ae iis tte. 187 
3. Horfield... um bags pue А 
4. Fishponds ... er aoc, 129 
5. Knowle эе iod ... 129 
6. Bedminster Down LE De. 
7. Speedwell, St. George ... -— 26 ` 
` 8. St. John's Lane, Bedminster ... 14 . 
Total 691 


The average cost of the sites has been £220 an acre. 
The object of the competition recently held was to 
select а number of architects to form a panel to deal 
with the designing of the houses, and the designs 
to which we give up all our illustrations, both insets 
and those given in this Review, were submitted in 
the competition and may be considerably varied in 
execution. The panel consists of eight architects, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. C. Е; W. Dening, 
F.R.I.B.A., the ‘advisory : architect and the, ежу 
engineer. TS ааа p. N 
The lay outs are being jointly prepared by the - 
advisory ‘architect’ and the city engineer. The 
lay out for Fishponds site, which we illustrate, is 
completed, that for the Knowle site is practically 


completed, while good progress has been made-with 


the Seamills site. Generally speaking, the scheme 
shown is a good one and the design of the houses ` 
pleasing. We should like to have given fuller details 


but the city engineer, who has kindly furnished 
.us with the above, states that he is too fully occupied 
to give us more—a result which is not surprising. 
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Goncrete Wall Blocks 


PARTITIONS. 


FLOORS. ROOFS. 
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Simple and Efficient Insulation 


The present high prices and low stocks of 
fuel greatly increase the value of the Patent 
Insulated Steel Jackets which distinguish 
Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers from 
all other types and prevent great loss of 
heat in the Boiler Room. 


[DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


These Jackets cover all exposed boiler surfaces 
and can be fixed in a few minutes without skilled 
labour. Besides effecting considerable saving of 
fuel their use gives a neat appearance and ensures 
a much more comfortable boiler room temperature. 


Fixing Jacket. 


Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers possess many other advantages which have led to their 
wide adoption for the heating of all classes of business premises, public buildings, etc. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY _ 
Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks | London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone : Central 4220.% Telegrams: °° Radiators Hull.” ` Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness London.” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of * ideal " f BAXENDALE & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
Radiators and ‘‘Ideal” Boilers: . WILITAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 


< еаву, person, attired in add „ава; 


“іп most cases, cottages or 
. eentury, they appear to th 
at fault. 


' ` recently appearing in a Midland paper. 
7 died, officially, from pneumonia, but. actually: from over-. 
work, caused by running a large house with only one 
., maid under war conditions. 

r. seemed to lay the whole blame of the occurence on the 
, architectural profession generally, a procedure at which . 
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Architects. 


By Stan Willis. 


THe W brought about many changes, en "1 
are athe ed capabilities of, and conseqiently lr 
demand for, women in business capacities. |The sed dila 


. and prim Jady of thé nigeteenth century, who matched 


"the stolid’ and 'convent М house she lived р 
disappeared, and: given · ‘plate’ Хо а free-minded 

to the’ Victori в 
ing garments, which, in. some cases, ba er cli 
upon the masculine. `.’ 


adi 


rather, to а, woman— tried, and in most cases succeeded 
in many spheres of work, thought, hitherto, to be solely 
invented for man's“ oecupation, Of «course, as in all 
labour, women workers must be divided into two classes 
—the intellectual, and the manual. Of the latter class 
there is little to be said. To a lesser degree, owing to the 
inequality of physical strength, there 18 по reason why 
women should not ‘* plough the fields and scatter” as 


` much as their brothers.” Probably there is some ratio 


of the work a woman is capable of doing. compared with 
a man; this we may leave to'the medical men. At any 
rate, assuming the ratio to be two to one, there is an 
abundance of women to do the work. 

With the intellectual side it is different. In the pro- 
fessions, long training and much study is necessary to 
qualify. Possibly the modern public school girl is suffi- 
ciently educated to take up, say, the study of the law, 
and become efficient in the practice. of the same in a few 
years time. Such a procedure would be quite impos- 
sible ih the. architectural profession, since, while law 
is merely a’ science and can therefore be learnt by study, 
architecture i5 an art, and hence can only be mastered by 
an-ar&ist.' The old: ‘writing “° ars longa, vita brevis ” is. 
very applicable here. “Ап architect’s education cannot be 
started. too early, and can never finish. With a few- 


exceptions, therefore, women, eyen artistic. women, can- - 


not hope-to become practical architects by a few years 
constant application to drawings and books. Тһе ex- 
ceptions are those women, who, having brothers or near 
relatives im the profession, have come in close contact 
with. architecture from their childhood, and, being of 
artistic temperament, are perhaps capable of undertaking 
practical design. | | 

It is an obvious and irídisputable fact that, ав a general 
thing, successful women architects are an impossibility, 
People like to babble about the wonderful improvements 
women would make in planning the scullery, particularly 
in the cooking arrangements, and the height of the sink 
from the floor. No mention is made, however, of the 
ways in which they would improve the elevational design, 
or of how they would treat the complications arising in 
steel work, and reinforced concrete. 

The people who write such twaddle have not the least 
idea of architectural practice. Because complaints are 
heard from housewives on the domestic arrangements of, 
18 ‚built in the nineteenth 
‘thë architect of to-day is 
The exercise of a very little common sense 
would be sufficient to show that this is unjust. We can 
DES. to some, extent on the dwellings.erected by mis- 
A Тм century, but Им a such an 
u du 


yhe and money to tot uet them, 
jl, altogether an. putting up. Wigs 


s 


er result would be obtained P А lng them 
that is not. 
only convenient in plan but beautiful in elevation. 
То illustrate. this, I will draw attention to an instance 
A doctor's wife 


The writer of. this article 


‚one can take no exception providihg he confines: himself 


‚ to the Georgian or. Victorian architects. who built the ` 


house. To insinuate that the architect of tö- day is to 
blame is absurd. Possibly such illustrations are mis- 
read. One is quite ready to grant that we may learn 


; THE ARGUIT 


m тш б=т — s RM — o — o 
=“ N ee ee 
TT ` me ~. coo“ 


July 18,1919 
б BL ul 
jv: in the are even as we may res from the beauti- 
ful designs of the mediaeval ages how to build beautifully ; 
but annot help the crimes our predecessors, in the 
' pt fofession committed; Later, the wfiter ой to’ ва 
that he!wighes that {the ‘rows and ‘rows sich / “ugly, 
badly-designed; d ellings, might Ле /* blown’ to/Jerichó, ” 
a sentiment in which 1/ in common, `1 have по dpubt, 
җи many’ others, heartily, agree with him. ¢ ? 


| “Although wofneh cannot, and will not, ТЕР. practi- | 

sely іш atChitects, theré are other врһегев in whieh they will / 
| | ‘be of/the utmost use to the profession—a vast deal more . 
‘During the War, the fb sex haul to a ава ruse than if they. were actually in it. 


‘ To my mind, most’ 


architects йге going the wrong way to work on the plan- ~ 
" ning of Housing Schemes. 
is Safe in their hands—they profit by the experience and 


The design of the elevation 


mistakes of others in this respect—but at present the 
arrangement of the rooms, and consequently, to a great 


extent, the life of the occupants of the house also rests 


solely with them. The average architect. does his best 
to plan the scullery of a cottage well from a utilitarian 
point of view, but his arrangement is, after all, stereo- 
(уреа and conventional.. He plans according to his own 
ideas, and what, ali things considered, does he know 
about it? Не never.uses the scullery himself, and hardly 
ever comes in contact with the domestic arrangements. 
Besides, he is designing workers' dwellings, and, as he is 
not a worker himself in the recognised»meaning of the 
term, cannot have a real knowledge of the habits and 
mode of life of the class, unless he had made a definite 
study of them. 

This is where women come in in their proper sphere. 
Literally, architects are trespassing when they wander 
alone inside the kitchen or scullery, and until they realise 
this, there is bound to be dissension. 

The remedy lies with the architect himself. It might 
be possible, of course, for the R.I.B.A., or some other 
authority, to organise a band of women, specialists in 
housing, who would advise as necessary on domestic 
matters. This plan would, however, I am afraid, have 
little success, since the ladies employed must, of neces- 


sity, be well educated, and of the upper classes, and 


therefore would, save for the knowledge prompted by 
natural instincts, know almost as little as the architect. 
_ The best solution to the problem is this. Let all 
designers come in as close a contact as possible with the 
working classes, for whom: they are providing homes. 
Let them interview the housewife, who knows what she 
requires in the scullery, let them give her the things she 
actually wants, not the things they think she wants. 


ج“ 


Every housewife has some ideas of her own as to her 


domestic arrangements. Talk to any lower-middle-class 
woman, and you will find she will have a complaint to 
make, and, in most cases, a remedy to suggest. i 
It is up to architects to do this, and take advantage 
of the reliable information they thus glean. Possibly 
some do, but taken on the whole, I think the profession 
goes according to its own views. When a moot point 
in the utilitarian arrangements of a house is encountered, 
an architect will sometimes ask his wife her opinion on 
the matter; this is a step in the right direction, but it 
is of very little real value, since an architect's wife is not 
a member of the so- -called wor king tee or 
probability, very little actual experience At he ekı елім. 
of housework: .. ,. » | 
A domestic architect needs to be something of i | 
EN 
stations of life in order to provide its requirements. 
surely an ennobling thought to realise that an architect is, 


.to a great extent, ordering the lives of his fellows—that 


the comforts and peace of man's existence in a measure 
depend upon the way in. which his home is built, Per- 


' haps few architects now-a-days think of their work im | 
this way, and realise what а responsibility rests upom 
theta; м 
.[We give TM dicun artic Че because we think it illustrates: 
s spirit "which is typically that of a large number of those 


calling, but which rests on very little 


who practice every c 
Men allude to woman’s physical 


foundation of fact. 


He must study human nature in all its various 
It is: 
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REDPATH BROWN & СО [тр 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. S: Andrew Steel Works. Pinkston. 


East Greenwich SE. BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ow.TYNE Office I9. Waterloo St 


Office: 47, Temple Row. Milburn House. 
London City Office» Š, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL ЕС.4 
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handicaps, and s say it w ould be ТЕ for her to climb - 
about. scaffolds as a man does. As a matter of fact, few 
x arehitects perform acrobatic feats on scaffolding, and 
юне need de so. . We see по reason whatever why a 
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Chadwick Public Lectures. 


Government Proposals for Housing. 
“ { € 
` Ix the дебей lecture ig given ны thé С ick нің At / 


r ye) ! 

wonign, who has inelination and ability should not. succeed | Ше Publi Ace Glen, Brighton. ij Wedriesday f 
as. ans үл ih fact there are notable cases of their | C Re m ME | 
rhe United States. © It is true that women h: We eyening араш eiss; dealt “with ghe ы. Tro- 


5 
ardhy IN t e past shown as much invantive and origina- 
tite сараки as men, which шау either be the гези of : 
want of expe 1. or, on ‘tha other hand, ‘of inherent 
INstinct,* buy wb tannot say Which. until. the case is 
B is also true that’ architects’ work is su 
“to much crude eritieisin from women, ‚much, of lich i 15 
апу оле whos i is: нога criticises work „they 
think is easier than experience would show it to be: 
capacity ef women designers т’ 


The 


architectural work has 


been rather strikingly illustrated іп rerent years m the. 
we believe ‘hat the world 
the elimination of every obstacle which 


А.А. ‚Schoot and personally, 
would gain bX 


TR Ll 


ünredsonablé, but we can point to similar cases when 
naturally 


_ posals whieh dre Беи pade under thé new Housing and / 
‘Town Planning Bill Re ‘dealing with the housing problem ` 
as it йолу exists. „Не, dealt with the Powers and duties ; 
Impose d оп local authorities, thé financial assistance 
which is given by the State and some ‘of the technical side 
of the problent of the lay out of estates, 
‚. Thé lecture Was copiously illustrated by lantern slides 
„showing the мау in which а building estate should he 
laid, out so as fp secure the best tonditions for people 
living. on the estate, and at the same time securing 
economy in road making, The illustrations were partly 
taken Trom the, Local Government’ Board Official Manual 
and partly from various schemes that have been carried 


yrevents a woma EINE the ‚бий weh seems 
ү Ж ay С 22 ‘out by Public Utility Societies and Government Depart- 
4 ments, and some of the schemes proposed Бу munici- 
palities, ^ 


The Late Mr. G. B. Laffan, с. Е. 


Mr. G. В. Larras, civil engineer, arehitect, and survevor, 
of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, died at his residence, “ Silver 
Oaks,'' Prestbury, on Thursday, 
sixty-nine. 


suffered from diabetes for.geveral years. 
.The deceased gentleman was born in Cork, 


June 19, at- the age of 
His death was not unexpected, as he had been : 
in ailing health for several months past, and he had 


and took 


The lecturer pute out that at present there is a large 
shortage of houses, particularly small houses, due to 
the cessation of building during the war. Owing to the 
high cost of building hese houses would not be provided 
by private enterprise; they would have to be provided 
manly by the Councils,. supplemented to some small 
’ degree hy Pubhe Utility Soci leties. The new Housing Bill 
makes it а definite duty for every Council to prepare 


took his degree at Trinity, College, Dublin. He was a schemes and carry them out within a limited tiine. Finan- 
Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers sand» Fellow (ізі assistance will be given In connection with these 


of the Royal Geographica! Society, Mr. 


London County Council, and afterwards became assistant 


borough engineer at Croydon. * After filling for a time tlie 
position. of borough engineer at Bridgwater he became 
borough engineer and survevor at Twickenham, where һе: 


carried out a number of important works, ° 


From Twickenham Mr. Laffan went out to Natal in 
1898 to fill the office of borough engineer of Pietermaritz- 
At the expiration of a three-vear engagement. the 
deceased gentleman commenced business in that city as 
This business 
Laffan was а promi- 
Town: Council for 
He leaves a widow and five daugh- 
The funeral took place 


burg. 


an architect, surveyor, and civil engineer. 
he carried on until his death. Mr, 
nent member of the Pietermaritzburg 
the last fifteen years. 
ters, two of whom are married, 
on the day following death, and was largely attended. 


1 ' 


F. 


Мк. Evans, of Aberkenfig, 


last week of the local Town-planning 
members of which were given plenary powers. 
saw considerable active service. Mr. С. 


per annum, 
veyor for the Council during the past four and a half years. 


E Тне Shrewsbury Town Council has considered estimates 
^ of the cost of streets and sewers for the Longden Road : 

ousing scheme as follows : —Street work Are 932 54., sewerage 

‚ and decided to ` 

make application to the Ministry о! Health for sanction to 

It is estimated that the cost 

- of the 146 houses (of which there are twelve different types) 
will be £116,628, or an average of £711 per house exclusive 
of land, streets, and sewers. With regard to the Coton Hill 
scheme the total area of land available for housing purposes. 


` work 8801 17s. 6d.: total £4,824 2s. 


borrow the nec essarv money, 


Latfan conu 
inenced the exercise of his profession in the service of the 


was appoinled first 
architectural assistant in the housing scheme for the urban 
district of Pontypridd, at £350 per annum, at a meeting 
Committee, the 
Mr. Evans 
has recently been demobilised from the army, in which he 
| Martell -Lewis was 
appointed second architectural assistant, at a salary of £250 - 
Mr, Lewis has been temporary assistant sur- 


again the. public 


schemes, part of the loss on the scheme:being borne by the 
rates and ‚part bv the taxes. The loss on the rates is 
limited. to a’ penny in the pound, the State finding the 
remainder each year.” This financial assistance will only 
_be given where good schemes are carried out шем and 
"economically, Е 
‘Consideratle есопониез could Те éffected by careful 
arrangement of roads and road making and by using up-to- 
‘date methods of construction? The local by-laws could 
be entirely ignored if they added unreasonably to the cost. 
"The sole test would be was the scheme a good one on its 
merits? The lecturer dealt with the question of the rents 
of the houses and pointed out that they would be below 
the economic rent, but probably rather higher than rents 
current for houses of the same number of rooms built 
before the war. The rent would have to be within the 
means of the working classes. Not more than twelve 


. Houses can be built to the acre in the towns and eight in 


the villages. The lecturer showed that this would not add 
to the cost of the schemes if the proper steps were taken 
for securing a good lay out. 

The lecfurer emphasised the КОЛ for all eitizens 
to watch carefully what their Councils were doing and 
make constructive suggestions. The problem éould hot 
he solved by leaving the matter to a few people but by the 
gener: al public taking an interest and an attive part., 

Public Utility Socteties would get financial assistance, 
but their cóntribution would probably be comparatively 
small. In conclusion ‘the lecturer dealt with the slum 
problem, showing that until sufficient new houses had 
been built this could. not be satisfactorily dealt with, At 
the same time Councils had wide powers in the case of 
requiring owners to put their houses into repair, · Here. 
ап help by reporting cases’ where 
houses are unfit for human habitation. Ttwas very impor- 
tant that people should study these Housing Acts, so as tO + 
see what the powers and duties of local authorities were. 


. and 23 acres for roads. 


“mated cost of streets and sewerage work at this site was:— 


was 26.128 acres, with 51 acres devoted to open spaces 
A further 23 acres would be reserved 
for (1) the site of an elementary ‘school : (2) for grounds 
surrounding Coton Hill House, which it was proposed 
eventually to use as an Institute for the estate, leaving about 
"15% acres as the net area for building purposes. The esti- 


The final Brighfon lecture of the Chadwick course is 
to be given by Mrs, Barnett on July 23, on Government 
Munition Estates, Public Buildings, Home-making Com- 
munal Houses, and Labour-Saving Appliances. | 

Further particulars of these and other Chadwick Pub- 
lic Lectures may be obtained of the Secretary, at the 
Offices, 40 (6) ) Queen Anne's Chambers, W setminster, 
S.W. 1. 


Streets, £4,144; sewerage, £1,654; total, £5,798; and appli- 
cation is to be made for sanction to borrow the necessary 
amount. 


HOT WATER 


DAY & NIGHT 


is available by using a 


KALOR soner 


This boiler is made in six 
sizes, suitable for small villas 
or large residences. 


A hot closet may be fitted on 
the top, as shown in this illus” 
tration. 


The KALOR Boiler is neat in 
appearance and may be fixed 
in a kitchen. If used in con- 
junction with a Gas Cooker 
the kitchen range is dispensed 
with, thus SAVING COAL. 


Fuel : Anthracite or Gas Coke. 


---- SEND FOR LIST 


----- We also make —— 
Range Boilers; Copper 
Boilers and Cylinders, &c. 


!  MACANDREWS & 11 


ae] R JENKINS tr 
— ROTHERHAM 


ARCHITECTURAL, SANITARY, AND GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS. 


SARACEN FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
ORNAMENTAL p 


22254 ВАТН5 AND 
L | ү LAVATORIES, 
_CONSTRUCTICNA | | E. PORTMAN aio 
CAST AND WROT | ` | 
| | | VITREOUS 
IRONWORK 1 | . 
: ‚| «09 ENAMELLED 
ofevery description, | | 1 
; | ¿a in all the Latest Styles. 
including | | 
KIOSKS, | қ | Broad Rolls, Exposed 
CONSERVATORIES, ‚ Overflows, and Quick 
VERANDAHS, Discharge. | 


BALCONIES, PORCHES, Etc. 


RAIN WATER PIPES, 
GUTTERS, AND HEADS 
in all the Latest Designs. 


CAST AND WROT IRON 
GATES AND RAILINGS 
in innumerable Designs 


SOIL, DRAIN, 
AND HOT WATER PIPES 
AND CONNECTIONS. 


ORNAMENTAL, 
STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL 
FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS. 


» CATALOGUES, PRICE 
STABLE FITTINGS, 
. PLAIN AND Above view represents a Building Front as қарға out at LISTS pte cl ес ыйы 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS. Messrs. Selfridge’s Building, Oxford Street, London. on application. 


BUILDING FRONTS—A SPECIALITY. 


ADAPTED TO ANY CLASS OF BUILDING. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PILLARS, BRACKETS, CARRIERS AND WIREWAYS. 


+ Lou жел 
48 .. | THE" ARCHITECT 
. L.G:B. Weekly Housing Return. 


Тнк report on housing progress issued weekly by the 

Ministry of Health (in succession to the Local Govern- 

ment Board) states : — C d M 
New housing schemes submitted to the Ministry by 


local authorities and public utility societies during the 


district. 


=, 


week ending July 5 numbered 227, a number which is 
again well above the average of preceding weeks, They 
bring the total number of housing schemes to.2.964, com- 
prising nearly 35,000 acres of land. ОҒ these 9,964 
schemes 48 are promoted by Public Utility Societies, the 
majority of which have been formed specially for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of the Government's offer of 
money help for housing enterprise on co-operative lines, 
The promotion of further societies is indicated by in- 
quiries received by the Ministry (numbering 335) from 
industria] firms, private individuals, irade unions, allot- 
ment societies, etc. 

Tenders for 1,200 houses in 28 different localities give 
an average cost per house of about £630, or about 15. 14. 
per cubic foot. The maximum and minimum prices, re- 
spectively, were £765 or 1s. 24. per cubic foot, and £42] 
ог 9d. per cubic foot. The proportional cost of land per 
house varies considerably, of course, according to the 
The average cost taken over 95 schemes in 
different parts of the country was about £18 per house, 
The use by local authorities and others of officers of the 
Inland Revenue Land Valuation Department for the 
valuation of land for housing is increasing, with resultant 
economies which will be to the advantage both of the local 
ratepayer and of the State. 

Details of the Local Authorities' schemes dealt with 
during the week are as follows : — 


| BUILDING SITES. 
Schemes submitted : 


Urban. Acreage Urban. 


Birmingham (š sites) . 88.04 | Eye (2 sites) . š . 14 
Margate (2 sites). . 85.01 | Todmorden 5. 1137 
Walton-le-Dale (3 sites) 75.14 | Huntingdon ^ County 
Stockton-on-Tees. 2 68.00 | Council . i . 
Gateshead . қ . 56.40 | Christchurch = 
Wakefield . . 47.10 | St. Pancras . — 
Darton (5 sites) . 45.21 | Wealdstone . =з 
Не шп . . . 42.00 РИИ 
Stanley. 41.10 1,041.62 © 
:: Hford (3 sites) . . 39.45 
: Ilkeston (2 sites) . . 3775 
Whitehaven. . . 28.50 Rura!. Acreage. 
Kingston-on-Thames 22.67 | Hemsworth (11 sites) . 138.87 
Monkbretton (2 sites). 20.68 | Auckland (15 sites) 122.29 
Harrow-on-the-Hill 19.50 | Cheadle (12 rites) 45.00 
Penrith . : 17.55 | Ampthill (31 sites) $5.97 
"Wellington . 17.00 | Ampthill (2 sites) == 
Skipton. . >. 16.00 | Chirk (3 sites) 21.32 
Wigston Magna (2 Ware (7 sites) . 14.50 
sites). : : . 15.24 TP QN (8 sites) 12.00 
King's Lynn (2 sites). 14.60: d (6 sites) . . 11.50 
Crewkerne . 14.52 | Newport Pagnell (3 
Manchester . 14.00 | site) . . . 909 
‘Brighouse. 13.63 | Luton (4 sites) 9.00 
Cleethorpe 12.86 | Wortley . ; 8.25 
Нолгов 12.54 т (8 sites 7.76 
а]е 43. 12.50 ігепс Ее) . 17.26 
Abram . QoUD М“ 12.00 АУЫ ie ` 6.00 
Pontypridd (3 sites) 11.87 | Maidstone (7 sites) 5.95 
Mavanbee ;} . 11.50 | Chestertgp 7. 75, * ;, 5.57 
Oakerigates’ . ` 10:97 | Epsom |47,0) 4.75 
Formby 10.24 | Epsom . : | i 
Eastwood . .. . .. 10.16 | Wellingborough (Aaites), ..4.45 
Spenborough.? 7.7, ... 10.00: | Tendring (2 sites} . .. . 4.17 
Whickham 10.00 | Uppingham (3 sites) 3.06 
Brierley Hill 9.15 | Uppingham (4 sites) — 
. . Wétsborough -(2 sites) - 8.77 | Blofield (2 sites)... 5-2 2:18 
edwas and Machen . 7.80 | Sunderland . : š 2.00. 
Nkegness?s ; >t. $5. % 57,28 | Fhornbury 20: ' 2.00 
Ware š 6.00 | Wirral. А 2.00 
Ruskington . 5.91 | Dunmow . š ; 1.50 
Alderley Edge 5.25 | Glanford Brigg 777277 1.25 
Biggleswade 5.14 | Ringwood (4 sites) — 
i Tatlock im кта UE aT Eo واا‎ 4 — 
ra 12 ites) 12,2 54509 U. ss Ceo 1 48858 
Nottingham. ° 4.00 1,041.62 
Rawtenstall .. -x - 3.00 | Ў | 
New Mill . 2.44 Total . 1,950.15 


‚ dey: ат А Tri “.: 
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Schemes approved ; — 


| ‘Urban. | ` Acreage. Rural. . Acreage. 
Sheffield | E 69.30 . Hemsworth (2 sites). 21.25 
Acton . ; | 59.00 | Lanchester (3 sites) 20.28 
Walsall (2 sites) . ^" . 4657! Rugby... А 18.67 
Rawmarsh . | . 44.16 | Chelmsford . 14.90 
Kingston-on-Thames 22.67 | Banbury (5 sites). 7.79 
Harrow-on the-Hıll 19.50 | Barnack 7.50 
Hove : . 16.75 | Cirencester (3 sites) 7.50 
Huddersfield (2 sites). 15.50 | Crowmarsh . 5.00 
Hindley . . 2 1967! Thaksham 4.05 
Stratford-on-Avon 12.00 | Hertford (5 sites) 5.50 
Dorchester (2 sites) 10.76 í Chertsey i 1.50 
Higham Ferrers . 9.99 | Calne (3 sites) 0.75 
Nord . 7.34 ` Braintree 0.50 
Hemel Hempstead (2 | — 
sites). : ; 7.25 * 113.19 
Worthing 6.25 
Malton . 5.70 
Maidenhead . 5.02 
Stourport 4.99 
Wattord 3.52 
Amblecote 2.29 
Tettenhall 1.80 
Congleton 1.68 
Wandsworth. — 584.51 
384.51 Total . 497.70 
Lay Остз. 
Schemes submitted: 
Urban. Urban. 
Huntingdon County Council (2 | Stourbridge 
sites) Westhoughton 
Annfield Plain Weston-super-Mare 
Aspatria Whitefield 
Birkenhead Whitehaven 
Blaenavon Wigan 
Bolton Willenhall 
Bradford (2 sites) Wolverhampton 
Bungay 
Heath Town (2 sites) 
Huddersfield (3 sites) Rural. 
Huntingdon Banbury (2 sites) 
Little Lever Billericay 
Maidenhead Blofield 
Marple Doncaster 
Maryport (2 sites) Durham 
Normanton Hertford 
Rochester Houghton-le Spring 
Sheffield Huntingdon (2 sites) 
Schemes approved: 
Urban. | Rural. 
Ardsley E. and W. Banbury 
Stafford Chertsey 
Watford Hunslet (2 sites) 
Rugby 


| House Prans. 
Schemes submitted: 


Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. 
‘Smethwick . . . 252 | Spalding . 12 
Bolton : 197 | Billericay . 8 
Stourbridge 131 | Blofieid 8 
Rotherham 124 — 
Hinckley . 59 28 
Huntingdon 32 
Bungay . : š . 24 
Letchford 4 š ‚ 24 
Normanton : . 16 
Consett i ; . 14 
Weston-super- Mare . 7 
Bredbury and Romiley — 

Wigan . : : — 880 


882 ` ` Tott Å . . 908 


Schemes approved: 


. Urban: No. of housed. | — Rural. No. of pu 
Smethwick ` `. 222. 252 | Rugby 5 Р : : 
Stafford . 90 | Banbury г . 10 
Bilston. 202. 205... 758 | Chertsey . > , 8 

` Watford . ‚с. 740 ж سے‎ 
r... — 68 

А 420 m . 4%. 
Total . ,...,. 488 


Lj 


Mn. JOHN FRENCH, M.A., B.Sc. (Eng.) (Edin.), assistant 
Profeseor-of -Miniog-Encineering, Heriot-Watt College, and 
Mr. Robert Royds, B.Sc. (hons., Engineering), and after- 
wards. M.Sc. (Owen's College, Manchester) assistant .pro- 


fessor of Engineering, Glasgow Technical College, have been: ie 


r ۽‎ 


appointed lecturers on Applied Mechanics, and on Iötive 
Power (Engineering), respectively at Dundee Technical 


от r 


^ 


THE was PATENT BOILER » 


FOR CONTINUOUS HOT WATER SUPPLY. 
Also Hot Water Heating with Radiators. 


‚ The Ideal Boiler for the supply of unlimited quantities of Boiiing ` 
Water for Public Buildings and Lavatories, Baths and Domestic purposes. 
The unparalleled Heating Capacity is due to the patented design, 
i.e., the water pocket shown in the sectional drawing. 

NO HAND HOLES. NO SET SCREWS.: 
By removing the waterway dome the whole of the interior . is 
visible, affording perfect access for thorough cleaning, thus very 
materially increasing the life of the Boiler. Every practical man will 
appreciate this. Burns coke or cinders and consumes scullery refuse. 

м For economy of fuel and efficiency unsurpassed. 

BRITISH MANUFACTURE. PROMPT DELIVERY. 


O. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 


Sucere. to A С. ROBOTTOM & CO. 4 Lloyds Avenue, London, Е.О. 3. 


THE “BRITON” 
WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS, Lr». 5757 


and Spring 


Makers of Door Springs of all kinds. 
“Helical”? Spring Hinges. ` ` 

The “Invincible,” “Climax,” "Smith's" 
and other Floor Springs. | 


The “ Briton” Door Check and Spring. 
Panic Bolts, Fanlight Openers, &c., &c.: bil 


THe «neumnoer Hospital Street, BIRMINGHAM ее 


Patent Automatio Panio Bolt. . All British Made. 


un ДА ШИШИШИ 
ЛШЫЛЫ Шу, 


THE WELL- KNOWN FRIEZE" Dells 


"THE CORN FIELD: » 


1. Ploughing. ( | 3. Mowing. 
2. Harrowing. 4. Carting. | 
5. The Products of the Corn Field. 


one Length, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches oy. gem Inches deep. ` x 


' 6) hb teen 


À SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF COLOUR-WORK IN PERMANENT INK PHOTO, BY 


M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. = 


This нарк Illustration was presented to the Subscribers to to “Тһе Architect”. in 
| 1886. A few Proofs . were хам which. immediately became ош of print. 


Pa 
;íY 
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“з TI Mp BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, Б 


1 Vv Ж. уль o 
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WAC. 


. 18 Maple Street, Tottenham Court 


50 
Е General. 


А NEW variety theatre and cinema is to be erected at 
Dorchester, a ee . 22 

Tug Summer Number of /' Sea-Pie" in aid of . King 
Gearge's- Fund for Sailors was published on Wednesday. 

“Twn Forfar Town Council has selected a site at Lily- 
bank of 11 acres 20 poles for a housing scheme. 

i Tap Swansea Council has accepted a tender of £73,191 
for the erection of schools. The estimate of cost made in 
1915 was :£30,000. 

не Nottingham City Council has decided to seek powers 
from Parliament to purchase the Wollaton estate adjoin- 
ing the city boundary for the city's housing scheme. 

IMMEDIATELY on receipt of the sanction of the Local 
Government Board the Wednesbury Town Council has 
decided to invite tenders for the erection of fifty houses. 

Тне Middlesex County Council has made a grant of 
£20,000 for the erection of the Barnet School, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. 

Tue Sleaford Urban Council and the Ruskington Urban 


. Council are joining together for a joint scheme for the 


erection of a joint isolation hospital. 
„Ма. Е. F. Fox, of Askern, Doncaster, has been appointed 


by the Tadcaster District Council architect for its hous- 
ing scheme. 
MESSRS. CONRAD B. У\У илсоскв, A.R.I.B.A., and J. R. 


Greenway, F.S.I., have entered into partnership and will 
carry on practice at 11 Fair Street, Reading. 

-MESERS. AIREY & Sons, builders, Leeds, have secured the 
contract for the extensions to the Hippodrome, Dewsbury. 
Messrs. Marshall & Burn of Newcastle-on-Tyne, are the 
architects. 

Mr. ERNEST HUSKINSON, architect, of Bradford Street. 
Cleethorpes, has been selected to prepare the lay-out plans 
for the housing scheme, making provision for the erection 
of 200 houses, by the Brigg District Council. 

THE governors of the Colwyn Bay Cottage Hospital are 
appealing for financial support with a view to extending the 
hospital and particularly to erect a separate ward for 
children. 

We hava received from J. Tiranti & Co., of 
Road, W. 1, their ‘list 
of books wanted and for sale dealing with architecture, 
decoration, sculpture, furnishing, «сс. | 

Tur Local Government Board has given its sanction to 
the Loughborough Corporation to borrow £3.800 for the pur- 
chase of land for workinen’s cottages. Тһе time of the ге- 
payment of the loan is eighty years. 

THe famous picture by Reynolds of Mrs. 
“ The Tragic Muse " was recently sold at Christie's for the 
sum of £53,000. it was the property of the Duke of West- 
minster, and for many years it has been at Grosvenor 
House. 

THE Weetslade District Council received nineteen ajepli- 
cations for the position of architect to their new housing 
scheme. Messrs. Harrison & Ash, of Newcastle, have been 
appointed for the Dudley Ward and Mr. С. Walker, of New- 
castle, for the Seaton Burn Ward. | 

ТнЕ Road Board has intimated its willinuness to 
Increase the proposed grant of £5,000 to £8,000 to the Scar- 
borough Town Council towards the cost of the new road in 
the East Ward; which would do away with some slum pro- 
perty, in connection with the housing and town-planning 


scheme. т se СУ 


THE borouch surveyor of the ТЕТЕ Town Council 
has reported, that work on the housing scheme сап be com- 
“тпепсей by the’ middle of August, | The Town Council Паз" 
sanctioned the application for the required loans. The esti- 
mated cost of erection of 131 houses on the Brook Street 
area 1s £92,744. СТМ P Ls š 


Hares Owen Rural Council has received a letter from 
the Local Government Board approving a building site in 
Offmore Lane, Hasbury. “Тһе Council: has decided to make 
an application to the Board for the loan and to proceed 
immediately with their ` for the erection of sixty- 
three houses upon the site. EN j R 


THE “ Liverpool Courier ” Staten that “An architect in 
New York has made а four-roomed house built of steel. 
There is a space hetween the outer ‘dnd inner walls, which 
establishes a vacuum. The house is, in fact, like a Thermos 
flask, and a fixed temperature can be preserved. Each house 
costs less than £200, and can be added to as the family 
grows. 

Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, of 121-125 latine Cross Road, 
2. have issued a catalogue of new and second- hand 
technical books, dealing with architecture, design, decora- 


Messrs. 


‘Siddons as 


4 
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tion, sculpture, furnishing, Ke. Messrs. Foyle purchase 
libraries, offering good prices, and are prepared to send 
expert valuers for the purpose of valuation for probate or 


for sale. Б 


IN ine with the arrangement proposed by Mr. 
Bonar Law in the House of Commons, the Board of Trade 
has made an Order postponing for the present the operation 
` of the Coal (Pit’s Mouth) Prices Order, 1919, increasing the 
price of coal by 6s. per ton. The operation of the Directions 
increasing the price of coal, соКе-оуеп coke, and patent 
fuel for export or bunkers by 6s. per ton is similarly 
postponed. 

THE Pilkington housing scheme at St. Helens is proceed- 
ing rapidly. In order to develop operations, Messrs. 
Pilkington are making use of the old Eccleston Hall railway 
siding. The St. Helens Corporation housing scheme is also 
getting under way, and a special meeting of the Council will 
be held to deal with the matter. It is proposed that a 
panel of local architects shall be called upon to assist with 
the work of preparing the plans. 

ІТ is now officially announced that St. Peter's Pro- 
Cathedral and its site at Liverpool have been sold by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It is understood that the 
property has been acquired by a Metropolitan drapery firm 
for the erection of a large emporium. The church is to be 
pulled down, and its disappearance will mark the destruc- 
tion of the city’s oldest building. The first stone of St. 


Peter’s was laid in 1700, and the church was consecrated in 


1704. 

Mr. Huco Вікр, the architect. for the Burnham (Essex) 
housing scheme, has submitted plans for the lay out of the 
housing site, and also rough plans of the houses. It was 
decided that the plan for the lav out for twenty houses — 
four to front Crouch Road, twelve to front Albert Road, 
and four to front the road on the south of the site--be 
approved; and that plans for the building of these twenty 
houses be put forward as early as possible. Тһе houses are 
to be built in blocks of four, and some will have three bed- 
rooms and some four. Тһе lay-out plan also provided for 
the building of twelve more houses at the back of the site. 
and eight more on an acre ot land adjoining it on the east. 
which Mr. Bird suggested that the Council should make 
arrangements to buy, the whole being laid out on garden- 
city lines. 


THE Urban District Council is approaching the Local 


Government Board in regard to the Fleet (Hants) sewerage 
and sewage disposal scheme which was closed down on the 
instructions of the latter body to release men, material, and 
money for war purposes, The scheme involves the construc- 
tion of twenty miles of sewers, air-compressing station, 
ejector plant, including engines, air compressors, ejectors, 
air mains and pumps, equalising, sedimentation, upward 
flow and storm tanks, percolating filters, humus channels. 
engine-house, and other contingent works, of which the 
sewage-disposal works and machinery were well under wavy. 
and portion of the sewers had been constructed when the 
scheme was suspended. 
vineer, Major T. J. Moss Flower (of Westminster and 
Bristol) to report on the present condition of the works. 
and prepare estimates of the probable cost of completing 
them. The Local Government Board will be asked for in- 
creased borrowing power and a more lengthy period of time 
for repayment, owing to the increased cost of labour and 
material. It is anticipated that this will be granted to 
enable the work to be carried out. 

As a result of representations which have been made to 
him by the National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives under the Wages (Temporary. Regulation) Acts, , 1918 
and 1919. for the extension by order of an agreement fixing 


substituted rates in. the building trade іп districts in 
Kent. Surrey, and Sussex. graded D. in the agreement. 


the Minister of Labonr intends to seek the advice of the 
Interim Court of Arbitration in accordance with Section 2. 
Sub-Section 3, of the Wages Acts, whether he shall by 
order direct. that. the determination or variation effected by 
the agreement shall he binding on all workmen to whom 
the prescribed rate or rates in question are applicable and 
the employers of those workmen. The €ourt will wish to 
be guided by advice and information from representative 
bodies of employers and workpeople. The National Board 
of Conciliation for the building trades will be notified 
by letter, but in order that all those who could rightly 
claim to be interested in this question may be aware of 
what is being done, this notice is issued. The Court pro- 
pose that the hearing of the case shall take place at 5 Old 
Palace Yard, London, S.W. 1. on Wednesday 23rd inst.. 
at 10.50 А.М.. 
arrange for their representatives to be in attendance. 


The Council has instructed its en-. 


- 
- 


when parties wishing to be represented should . 
We Ж 
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Street Decoration and Pageantry. 


AT a later date we shall give a review of the decorative 
scheme adopted for last Saturday's procession, as it 
marks a new note and departure in modern pageantry. 
In the time of the Stuarts great artists like Inigo 
Jones designed the main features of such national 
pageants, ғ ‘and though we have very few actual 
pictorial records w hich ап be depended upon, we 
тау be certain that great functions were almost as 
carefully thought out and arranged as the scenery 
of a modern stage play. The arts and crafts ın- 
sensibly merged into one another and the sharp divi- 
ding lines which now exist between the applied arts 
and painting, sculpture, and architecture did not 
exist ; with the result that Ше moved in a much more 
harmonious setting than our life does to-day. Too 
often, unfortunately, the expenditure of large sums 
of money by decorators and upholsterers ends the 
matter, with the result that our great national 
pageants when they take place are too often spoiled 
by a garish and unpleasant setting which makes 
us long for the removal of the adjuncts of great 
ceremonials. 

It is pleasant to be able to sav without reservation 
that the work carried out by the Office of Works 
under Sir Frank Baines has proved an exception to 
modern precedents. The scheme of the department 
included the Houses of Parliament, Whitehall, the 
Nelson Column, Admiralty Arch, the Mall, Buck- 
ingham Palace, Constitution Hill, and Hyde Park 
Corner, with the Royal Pavilion at the end of the 
Mall. Along the route mentioned there is absolutelv 
nothing which is undignified or trivial, and nothing 
which does not add rather than detract from the effect 
of the architecture of the buildings which have been 
worked into the general scheme. Sir Edwin Lutyens 
has in his Cenotaph to the Dead in Whitehall given 
many hundreds of thousands of spectators a convinc- 
Ing proof of his great skill in dignified and appropriate 
design ; and we mav feel certain tliat the temporary 
lines of the structure will be embodied in a more 
permanent form for it is one of the most impressive 
and suitable monuments we have ever seen. The 
Office of Works deserves the utmost credit for having 
executed the scheme at such a time and in spite of the 
very short period allowed for preparation: all 
the work has been carried out suitably and well. 
Unfortunately, an electricians’ strike prevented the 
use of the lanterns which crown the obelisks along the 
Mall, Constitution Hill, and other parts of the route 
for the purpose for which they were intended, other- 
wise the after-dark effect would have been a delightful 


one. Great care had been exercised in the SOM of. 


suitably large flags and their arrangements and 
escutcheons where used have been emploved with 
judgment and reserve. We are told that eminent 
Frenchmen gave willing tribute to the skill shown in 
the whole scheme which they said was greater than 
that shown in the recent decorations of the French 


capital with the same object. Outside the official 
scheme London s decorations were much on a par 
with those employed on similar occasions and afforded 
rather an example of how money сап be misapphed 
than anything else. We hope that on a future 

occasion the various Dondon boroughs will fall 
into line and obtain the requisite technical advice 
before embarking on schemes of theirown, Although 
it will take years before the architecture of a street 
сап be treated as a unit their decoration can and 
should be, with the result that money would be saved 
and the education of the public in such matters 
advanced. 

If we want an extreme object-lesson of the manner 
in which street decoration should not be effected we 
may take the so-called `° Court of Honour ” opposite 
Selfridge's. Money has been lavishly spent, but 
good design is wanting. The terminal groups of 
columns are attenuated and carry large balls, while 
their bases are surrounded by ill-designed naturalistic 
groups of figures. А series of heavy swags which 
sugecst gigantic pieces of frozen seaweed are 
borne by a number of clumsilv-modelled female 
figures uneasily balanced on balls. Тһе sloping 
lines of the pedestals and their coarse crown- 
ing mouldings are peculiarly offensive. We 
cannot conceive how Mr. Gordon Selfridge, 
Who has shown discrimination іп architectural 
matters, could have sanctioned such a scheme ; and if 
any municipality were Well advised they would never 
have allowed its erection, for it is a blot even оп 
Oxford Street, which is not remarkable for its 
architectural beauty. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that in such matters good design is price- 
less, and a comparison of Sir Edwin Lutvens' Ceno- 
taph and the ''Court of Honour," which probably 
cost four times the amount, aptlv illustrates this. 
We would gladly forget the one like an evil night- 
mare and hope that the other will be translated into a 
permanent form, for it is worthy of those to whose 
memory it is dedicated. 

We are especially pleased that the ima eination of 
the publie has taken fire, and there is little doubt 
that the Cenotaph will be erected in a permanent 
form, but if this is done we trust that its present 
site will be the one chosen. "There is fortunately 
plenty of room in Whitehall, and a rearrangement of 
some of the strect-islands is all that is required. 
The Cenotaph is more arresting in Whitehall than it 
could be in the Mall, and the juxtaposition of high 
buildings adds to its effect. It emphatically does 
not call for green surroundings. But the unanimous 


approval with which it has been reccived should be 


a convincing proof that even the British publie will 
appreciate w vhat i 15 really good, for there is no elabora- 
fion or extravagance of de tail in the design, which 1s 
as simple and noble in its conception as апу product 
of the best ages of Greece. 
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THE WARDS OF ALDERSGATE AND ALDGATE. From Maitland's “ History." See Article, p. 57. 
“DAILY MAIL" HOUSING DESIGN. By A. W. B. Cross, F.R.EB.A. 
STATIONERS’ HALL. From а Drawing by T. RAFFLES Davison. 


Notes and Comments. 


The В.Т.В.А. and Housing Applications. 

We are asked to draw attention to an advertisement 
which appears in this issue, as well as in our last number. 
Architects who have served in H.M. Forces, and 
desire to be registered by the Central Consultative Board 
as qualified to prepare and carry out Housing Schemes, 
are asked to send 1n their names to the Secretary of the 
В.Г.В.А., stating particulars of their war services and 
of the practical experience they have had of building in 
the London area. The intention is to make a list from 
which selections can be made if and when applications 
are made to the Institute by public bodies requiring the 
services of architects, and we hope such applications will 
he numerous, as, if the taxpayers' interests are to be 
disregarded by those in authority, it is at least to the 
good if architects get some small compensation in the 
shape of commissions. 


' The President of the R.LB.A. 

We give elsewhere an address by the new President 
of the В.Т.В.А. to his ‘‘ Fellows." In a certain residen- 
. tial district near London, those who take the early train 
are called the “* strivers,"' those who go by the next train 
the ‘‘ thrivers,"" and those who patronize the later train 
as the ‘‘ thriven.’’ It would seem that Mr. Simpson must 
be classed in the first group and we wish him every suc- 
cess in attaining the objects he has in view. The apathy 
of the R.I.B.A. has become a byword, but it is first ana 
foremost the apathy of the General body, for though there 
are something like 3,000 voters, the biggest number of 
votes polled by any candidate for the Council Election last 
year was under 400. 


Central Heating. 

Tur coal shortage will inevitably direct more attention 
towards the economies to be effected by central heating 
for houses. The Fuel Controller of Canada, in a report, 
states that 60 per cent. may be saved where conditions 
permit of the introduction of central heating plant. It 
is stated that in the State of Illinois there are forty-five 
central heating plants operated by private enterprise, in 
addition to those owned by municipalities, and large plants 
are in operation at Spokane and Seattle, while in Canada 
a start has been made аб Brandon, Manitoba. We hope 
that some move may be made in this direction here, 
as there is little doubt that, besides the saving of fuel, 
a great economy in labour would result. The only draw- 
back is that the adoption of such a policy would, perhaps, 
take away some of the power and dignity of the collier, 
who now, more than any other man, believes that he 
“© owns the earth.” 


The Federation of British Industries and 

Nationalisation. 
А sPECIAL Committee of the Federation of British 
Industries has for some time been considering the question 
of nationalisation of industry, and it is hoped that a 
reasoned and full report will shortly be ready for submis- 
sion. In the meantime this meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Federation of British Industries 
reaffirms the resolution adopted by the Grand Council 
on May 14, 1919, viz.—'' That this Grand Council 
expresses its unanimous opinion against the principle 
of nationalisation of industry.” We are glad to see 
such resolutions passed and hope that publie opinion on 
the subject will be emphatically expressed. After all 
if the miners do strike we may be able to survive the 
catastrophe and the miners may after a little time return 
to work, sadder and wiser than they left it when they 
““down’d tools.’ 


An Architect’s Joke. 
А CERTAIN eminent architect. skilled in the design of 
memorials and of all other buildings was recently in 
France. While there he held conversations with several 
animals on the subject of memorials. The horse considered 
that his services during the war entitled him to expect 
a great memorial, and the architect acquiesced. Going a 
little further he met an ass who urged his claims, and on 
being asked what specific war service he had rendered, the 
ass said that he had directed the War Office throughout 
the last six years. Considering the claims preferred the 
architect came to the conclusion that nothing but the most 
colossal monument would ever really represent. the ass's 
past services. We heard more, but the remainder 1s 
unprintable ! 
Architects and Control. 

Ir is known that Dr. Addison did what he could to secure 
the continuance of the control of building, and he is now 
touring up and down the country stating that it will be 
necessary in the near future to license all building in 
order that housing тау be forced on at a greater pace. 
We should like the little political gods to know that the 
country is sick and tired of their autocracy апа self-im- 
portance and is in no humour to put up with апу more of 
it. There was plenty of housing carried out all over the 
country before Mr. Lloyd George and his followers began 


. meddling with subjects they did not understand, against 


expert advice, and there would be plenty in the future if 
we could only get nd of the nest of mismanagement which 
their want. of wisdom has created. Dr. Addison may or 
тау not be a good doctor, but he certainly has m 
claim to be considered as a statesman. 


“ The House Famine and Land Blockade.” 
UxpkER the above title the United Committee for the 
Taxation of Land Values have issued a little pamphlet 
with the quotation '' Feed us on Facts ” on its cover. 
We will proceed, if not to feed, the author, at least to 
give him a little of the sustenance he requires. Firstly, 
the so-called House Famine is the direct result and out- 
come of the Finance Act of 1909-10, and in spite of the 
stoppage of building during the war, would not have 
been very serious but for that Act. Secondly, the genesis 
of adequate housing was always that owners and specu- 
lators were able to make profits out of the rise in value 
of their land in consequence of its development, and 
were for this reason in a position to sell buildings at what 
was practically cost-price because they made their pro- 
fit on the developed values of the land. Thirdly. the 
facts are against the existence of the so-called blockade 
of land, as returns show that property is changing hands 
to an unprecedented extent. We should have thought 
that the clauses of the Land Acquisition Act would satisfy 
ardent reformers as an instalment, and it is disappoint- 
ing to hear them described as being ‘‘ mean and inade- 
quate.’ 


R.A. War Memorials Exhibition, October 1919. 
Тик Royal Academy War Memorials Committee 18 
making arrangements for the second section of the Ex- 
hibition of War Memorials, to be held at the Royal 
Academy in October and November, 1919, and to consist 
of works or designs for works іп any class of Art or 
Craft selected by the Committee as suitable examples for 
the guidance of promoters of War Memorials. Works 
and designs for works suitable for war memorials in 
sculpture or architecture, crosses, decorative paintings 
or tablets, brasses, metal-work, screens, stained glass, 
rolls of honour in vellum, ete., tapestry or embroidery, 
will be admissible for selection by the Committee. 
Works must be sent in on September 22 and 23. 


— m 
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The Royal Institute of British Architects. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. | 


July 1919. 


Because Ите presses, and because the traditional Address 
from the Chair may, I think, be more usefully devoted to 
matters which interest laymen than to our internal affairs, 
I venture to anticipate the formal Opening of our Session 
in November next, and to say a few words to my brother 
architects at this moment of National Triumph. 

I want, first, to tell you with what diffident misgiving of 
my own fitness—with what sincere humility—I have ac- 
cepted your call to preside over this great and famous 
Institute. To carry on the tradition of the immortal 
chiefs—Cockerell, Tite, Gilbert Scott, Street, and others 
—who have preceded me in this Chair, is a task far be- 
yond my competence, unless the whole-hearted support of 
my Fellows comes to my aid. 

Reform.—We of the new Council assume office at a 
culminating point in the world’s history. Peace has just 
been signed ; the old order changeth—nay! hath changed 
—and giveth place to the new. Our responsibility to our 
brethren, at this critical moment, ig very great. ‘There 
are urgent matters to decide; the profession, like the 
world outside it, is vocal with a vague discontent. Part 
of this is doubtless physiological, due to nervous impatience 
with the slow equilibrium of vast social forces displaced 
and shaken by the war; but there is also an instinctive, 
and, I believe, sound, perception of the fact that restora- 
tion to pre-war conditions will not satisfy our needs. 
There is a desire for closer internal union ; we are asked to 
take steps for the consolidation of our interests, and for 
their effective protection ; it is urged that we should secure 
a fuller measure of public confidence and esteem for our 
profession. 

To these demands I believe it our clear duty to give 
most sympathetic attention, bearing always in mind that 
whiie our first duty is towards our own members, who 
have proved their quality in the ordeal of examination— 
and especially towards those who have served and fought 
for us—yet the best and highest interests of this Royal 
Institution are those of the State. No selfish policy, seek- 
ing private advantage at the expense of the community, 
can either succeed or endure. 

The New Charter.—The moment is opportune for 
reform, since in the forefront of our programme for the 
Session is the procedure with regard to a new Charter, 
which was arrested by the outbreak of war. This 
Charter, I may remind you—whose outlines have already 
received the sanction of the general body of members— 
provides for the establishment of a Register of qualı- 
fied architects administered by a Registration Board, 
and for a revised Constitution of the Council. I have 
refreshed my memory both as to the principles it em- 
bodies, and as to the debates which led to their settlement. 
It appears to me a wise and statesmanlike measure, and 
the Council will undertake at once the duty of drafting 
it with a view to its submission to the Privy Council and 
its definite approval by the General body. "They wil] also 
consider whether other reforms in our organisation might 
not be incorporated in this document; with the assent, of 
course, of the General] body. 

Meanwhile, let me declare that we of the Royal Insti- 
tute proffer goodwill and help to all architects, whether 
within or without our Incorporation. Already, as I have 
said, we have determined on a substantial measure of 
reform. To attempt to grasp at once all that some of us 
want might mean the loss of much that we have; we 
must not divide this noble Institute by undue anxiety to 
satisfy а section. If we are to make of the profession a 
homogeneous structure, we must build from the base up- 
ward, from within outward; adding stone to stone with 
cautious care that each is rightly and soundly placed. 
The first step to unity is a Council solid as to its policy, 
and steadily pursuing it. I have confidence that the 
members will support the considered judgment of those 
whom they have elected to represent them ; and there will 
be no loss of time in preparing it. 


Publicity.—An essential condition of unity is the inter- 
est of members in the work of their Council and Com- 
miftees. We publish, it is true, a statutory annual 
Report, а rather formidable document, some of whose 
miscellaneous contents are necessarily out of date, others 
apt to be overlooked in the crowd of items. But some 
better way is needed to keep members in constant touch 
with their affairs; Parliament itself would be forgotteg 
if its proceedings were not promptly reported. Тһе 
JOURNAL is our permanent official record, and this, for 
many reasons—cost among them—can only appear at 
comparatively long intervals. I have received the most 
cordial and generous offers of help from the Press; and. 


propose to furnish the editors with the fullest information 


avallable, as occasion arises. Some of the matters with 
which we have to deal are of a confidential and delicate 
nature, and we do not wish our members to withhold their 
difficulties from the Council for fear of publicity; but 
with the assistance of the Vice-Presidents and Secretaries 
I shall hope to avoid indiscretion. 

The Dinner.—Not unconnected with the desire for 
closer internal contact, is the general feeling that. we 
should return to our former practice of holding an annual ` 
public dinner. А festival of this kind is a most valuable 
means of bringing members of the Royal Institute into 
personal friendship one with another, and, incidentally, 
an occasion for honouring distinguished public men to 
whom we are indebted for advice and support. In any. 
event, whether we dine together or prefer some other’ 
form of entertainment, we shall take the opportunity of: 
making it our public acknowledgment and welcome to 
our members who have served in His Majesty's Forces. 

Country Members.—' This personal intercourse of 
members is of great importance. It is asserted that the 
publie “ knows the names of twenty painters where it. 
knows the name of one architect ’’; the mere fact is 
that we do not know each other as we should, and part of 
the prevailing apathy with regard to our affairs is a con- 
sequence of it. In particular, the relations between Lon- 
don and country architects need strengthening: their con- 
ditions vary in many ways, and sympathetic understanding 
comes only from mutual knowledge. It will be, I con- 
sider, my duty, as well as a pleasure, to visit all the 
Allied Societies—or as many as may be possible—during 
my term of office; not to deliver formal addresses, but to 
meet their members in friendly conversation, and learn 
their special difficulties and needs. 

Official Architects.—The relation of those of our 
members who have accepted official positions to those in 
private practice, also claims our attention. For the 
moment I need only say that, whatever exception may be 
taken to.the system under which we work, they them- 
selves enjoy equal consideration and honour with their 
brethren. They are with us and of us; it is for us to 
assist them in every possible way; for them to support 
the Royal Institute with all loyalty, and work for the 
common interest. | 

The ** Journal” and ‘‘ Kalendar.’’—I have already 
mentioned our JOURNAL. This was, before the war, a 
production of considerable permanent value;.its revival, 
and that of the Kulendar, is now being considered. Mem- 
bers receive these gratuitously; they rightly attach im- 
portance to the privilege, and while they have acquiesced 
in its partial withdrawal during the war, they are now 
naturally looking for its restoration. How far we can go 
towards renewing the former high standard of these pubh- 
cations must depend upon the funds available. The 
Kalendar could, no doubt, be much reduced in size, and 
still remain a valuable handbook. Every member must 
receive а copy of the Charter and Bye-Laws on his 
election, and it may be most convenient to print these 
in the Kalendar; but a great deal of permanent matter 
could be printed as separate pamphlets, and charged for. 

Education.—The Board of Architectural Education 
is now a powerful body, ranking as a cousin, almost as a 
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sister, to the Council. 
Chairman, Mr. Waterhouse, will, no doubt, direct its 
mind to the suggestions which are being made for widen- 
ing the education of architects and the financial and 
scientific side of the profession. The mind of the student 
-is receptive, and his frame elastic; his position nowadays 
reminds ine of those contumacious prisoners, on. whom 
there was crdered to be laid “ so great a weight as they 
could bear—and more’; but his indomitable spirit will 
doubtless sustain the added load, and his reward will 
cême when he enters into his kingdom of practice. 

The Library. —The Institute, I think, hardly appreci- 
ates as it should the wonderful Library it possesses. 
It is certainly not used as so great an instrument should 
be in connection with our educational work. Аза begin- 
ning, our Librarian has promised to give us an address 
on the contents and tne functions of such a collection, 
and to develop his paper later on into а guide to its 
treasures and their use. А special notice will be sent 
to students inviting them to attend this lecture. 

Civic Surrey.—In connection with the Sessional 
papers, the Council has asked Mr. Newton, whose work 
and that of his colleagues in connection with tne subject 
merits our hearty gratitude, to give us an account of the 
. Civie Survey work, and the use to be made of the mass 
of valuable drawings and documents which have been 
compiled. 

Finance.—The subject of our Finances must have 
careful consideration, and two or three of the clear heads 
on the Council will report to us, as soon as may be, as to 
what income is available for expenditure, after pro- 
viding for the permanent charges and outgoings; with 
any recommendations they may wish to attach thereto. 
Activity, I fear, generally connotes increased expense, 
and there is no doubt that our resources reflect the great 
privations of the profession during the war. On the 
other hand, an energetic policy may bring financial 
as well as moral support. | 

The question of sanctioning the formation of ап 
Indian branch of the Royal Institute will be submitted 
to the Council. If such a proposal meets with approval, 
it will probably prove .a source of increased revenue. 

Ц is most desirable that qualified Associates and 
Licentiates should proceed to the Fellowship class, and 
I earnestly direct their attention to this matter. In the 
case of Licentiates 1 understand that some, whom we 
should be glad to welcome as full members, are deterred 
from submitting their work by a modest fear that they 
may be deemed unworthy, and that failure in the requir- 
ed examination might injure their professional position, 
If any of these care to send their credentials to me in 
confidence I shall be most happy to advise them as to 
their prospects of success. 

Professional Conduct.—It has long been т my mind 
tiat a definite Code of professional conduct would be 
very helpful to our younger, perhaps to all our members. 
Such a code, drawn up by Guadet on behalf of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes Français in 1895 has been 
adopted by every Society of architects in France; and a 
draft on similar lines will be laid before you for approval 
іп due course. 

— Street Architealure.—'' The advancement of Civil 
Architecture? is the statutory duty of this Institute, 
and at the instance of our late President I drafted for 
sonsideration a proposal for its direct encouragement by 
offering a Bronze Medal every vear for the best street 
facade. А similar award, as you are no doubt aware, 
is made by the Corporation of Paris, who recognise the 
owner of the property premiated, as well as its designer, 
by an abatement of one-half of his frontage dues; both 
the distinction and the concession are highly appreciated. 
Owing to the sub-division of our civie authority into cor- 
porations and boroughs, it may not be practicable to 
achieve this, but T am confident that hoth the City and 
the County Council of London, no less desirous than their 
sister Council on the Seine of improving the beauty of their 
city, will be willing to co-operate with us in seme similar 
wav. Although I have spoken of London only in con- 
nection with the award, we тау hope, with the aid 
of our Allied Societies, presently to extend the principle to 
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the other chief cities and towns of the Empire. I com- 
mend the idea to their favourable consideration. 

Peace Decorations.—As а Royal Institute, it will be 
proper to indicate our loyal thankfulness for the conclu- 
sion of victorious Peace by suitably decorating cur House 
on the 19th inst., and Professor Beresford Pite has been 
good enough to undertake the design and execution of 
the work. 

Building Conditions.—The condition of the building 
industry touches the profession closely. Hostilities 
were suspended eight months ago, Peace is now con- 
cluded, and the trade remains paralysed. It is impera- 
tive that life and motion be restored without delay, and 
it is for us to take a leading part in that restoration. 
We have already, as you know, set up a Building Indus- 
tries Consultative Board, composed of builders, sur- 
vevors, operatives, and architects, of which your Presi- 
dent is Chairman, and Mr. Lloyd, of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives, Vice-Chairman. The 
single interest of architects and surveyors is to get 
the machinery of building into active operation; they are 
quite disinterested as regards the special views of either 
employers or employed. By bringing together all four 
classes of workers we hope to create a body—less formal 
and more elastic than the official Whitley Council, but 
іп touch with it—where professional men who have the 
confidence of the two executive groups, might join hands 
with both. That this confidence exists was shown by 
the unanimous choice of the chairman; and the first 
meetings have produced wholesonre and open discus- 
sions of great promise. І hope that your delegates may 
soon be able to report progress to the Council. and have 
the benefit of their direction as to future initiative. 

Housing.—As regards the special work of Housing, 
the needs of the State will certainly be given precedence 
of all private demands; the latter will, therefore, be satis- 
fied only at enormous cost, unless we can succeed in re- 
establishing a proper economic proportion between wages 
and production. The Architect may be certain that the 
amount of work which lies before him, in connection with 
housing, is prodigious. We are as yet only on the 
fringe of the problem; and members of the profession owe 
more than they perhaps realise to my predecessor, Mr. 
Hare, for his persistent efforts to secure proper recogni- 
tion for them bv the Government. The policy of the 
Royal Institute is directed to procunng for the State 
Housing Scheme the maximum output of building in the 
shortest possible time; and to securing the employment 
of all qualified architects who have served in His Majesty s 
forces, by а wide distribution of the work of design and 
superintendence. А Central Consultative Board has been 
formed, and is already at work, with a view to assisting 
County and Local Authorities by their advice both in the 
selection of architects, and in the preparation and execu- 
tion of their schemes. It is hoped that the Ministry of 
Health шау officially endorse the Royal Institute scale 
of charges, and accept our proposals for carrying out the 
larger schemes bv groups of executants, each group beinz 
under the general direction of a superintending architect. 
The Board is also considering the means of entrusting а 
limited amount cf responsibilitv in connection. with such 
groups to specially trained students. 

International Amily.—The great importance of pre- 
serving the friendly relations which exist between the 
Коха] Institute and cur brethren abread has not been 
forgotten, We realise that we may possibly be called 
upon to combine in one of the greatest building schemes 
in history. and I have been authorised to send in your 
name a teleeram of greeting and congratulation, on the 
occasion of our first Council meeting after Peace has 
been signed, to the Societies of France, to the American 
Institute, and to our Branch Societies across the Seas. 

The foregoing outline by no means exhausts the sub- 
jects which will, 1 hope, occupy our attention during the 
forthcoming Session. The formation of a parliamentary 
group, Whose vigilance should guard our beloved art when 
legislative proposals might affect it, has already the sym- 
pathetic approval of Major Barnes, М.Р. The Roval 
Institute шах he privileged(to take the imitiative in an even 
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wider-reaching scheme, for mutual assistance and pro- 
tection.in the uncertain times before us. But T have said 
enough to show that we have a session of full and strenuous 
work before us. You will supplement my modest and 
somewhat commonplace programme by your own sugges- 
tions. | 
Ртосейцте.--А word on procedure before I conclude. 
The Council has accepted a proposal to reduce its Com- 
mittees to a minimum; we do not want to squander tne 
time of busy men on any but strictly necessary meetings, 
and we have been too much in the habit of referring 
troublesome matters to special committees, instead of 
dealing with them directly, and at once. On the other 
hand, we propose to strengthen our great Standing Com- 
mittees, and give them more real responsibility than here- 
tofore. To fhis end we have, in exercising our power of 
appointing additional members to them, placed on each a 


Vice-President who will represent his own Standing Com- 


inittee on the Council and support its proposals and re- 
ports. Тһе position of Vice-President is one of high 
distinction and should be fully recognised. The four 
gentlemen who hold that office take a leading part in the 
work of the Institute, and there is a corresponding call 
upon their time. I must rely much upon them for sup- 
port; as Aaron and Hur held up the fainting hands of 
their chief, so it is for them to prevent the w reakness of 
their President from becoming too apparent.* 

“R.I.B.A. "—This Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to which we belong is a splendid and a famous 
organisation. It governs practically all properly qualified 
architects throughout the Empire; there is no other 
architectural society in the world which approaches it in 
scope and completeness; it is the envy and admiration 
of onr foreign brethren. Every member may be proud of 
his allegiance to the Royal Institute; and the measure of 
his own enthusiasm will be found in the common anima- 
tion it inspires. That there should be criticism of the 
Council is right and proper; “а reasonable amount of 
fleas,’’ said the American humorist, “is good for a dog; 
keeps him from worrying ‘bout being a dog!" But let 
lockers-on remember that they have freely elected the 
team which is playing for them; clap their hands for its 
successes, sympathise in its failures, and encourage it 
to trv again. 

For the Council itself stands the great device: 

Fais que dois, advienne que pourra. 


Peace Greetings. 


Tue following messages were cabled from the Institute 
on July 14 :— 

Girault, Membre de l'Institut, 
Martin, Paris. 

‘Veuillez bien faire part du suivant a qui de droit: 
Aux confrères français, salut! L Institut Бота] des 
Architectes. britanniques. vous envoie ses felicitations 
cordiales еб confraternelles pour la glorieuse Paix, ахес 
tous ses урих pour l'avenir de l'art bien-aime. Vive la 
France!" Simpson, President, Quatorze Juillet. 


36 Avenue Henry 


President American Institute of Architects, The 
Octagon, Washington, D.C. 

“Тһе Royal Institute of British Architects salutes all 
American Architects and sends them brotherly greetings 
and congratulations on conclusion of victorious Peace. ’ 


SIMPSON, President. 


Greetings were also sent by the President on behali 
of the R.I. B. A. to the Architectural Institutes of Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. 

Among the replies received is the following :— 

President R.I.B.A., Conduit Street, London. 
The Institute of Scottish Architects w armly recipro- 
cates the brotherly greetings of the Royal Institute. 
Scottish architects send heartiest congratulations and good 
wishes. on the appointment of their distinguished com- 
patriot to the Presidentship.”’ 
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KELLY, President. 
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M. Girault cabled the following reply :— 
Paris, Je 15 Juillet 1919. 
A Monsieur John W. Simpson, 
President de l'Institut Royal des Architectes 
Bntanniques. 

“ Mon cher confrére.—Je ne puis vous dire combien 
nous touche votre telegramme de felicitations. Oui, 
felicitous-nous les uns et les autres, en Angleterre comme 
en France, de cette paix si attendue qui va revivifier l'art 
et rendre plus étroite encore, plus affectueuse et plus 
chaude notre confraternite. Vive l'Angleterre! ' 

Ginacrr, President l'Academie des Beaux-Arts, 


The Condition of the Building 
Industry. 


Ат the instance of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
(actin ш conjunction with the National Federations of 
Building Trades Employers and Operatives, the Society 
of Architects, and the Surveyors’ Institution), a Building 
Industries Consultitive Board has recently been formed, 
in order to investigate the causes of the present stagnation 
in the trade, and to organise its activities in view of the 
great strain which the Housing proposals of the Govern- 
ment must place upon it. 

In response to a request for detailed information as 
to the procedure of the Munitions Ministry with regard to 
the purchase and distribution of building materials, Mr. 
Kellaway, M.P., Deputy-Minister of Munitions, consented 
to receive а Deputation of the Board at Armament Build- 
ings on Thursday, 17th inst. 

The Deputation which was introduced by the President 
of the Royal Institute, Mr. John W. Simpson, consisted 
of Major H. Barnes, M.P., the President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives; Мг. J. P. 
Lloyd (Vice-Chairman of the Board) and the Secretary ; 
Mr. J. Murrey, the President of tlıe National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers; Mr. F. L. Dove, L.C.C. ; 
and Mr. E. J. Hill, Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, F.S.I.; 
and Мг. R. B. Mann, F.S.I., of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion; and Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secretary of the Royal 
Institute. The Deputation was accompanied by Major 
W. H. Prescott, M.P., and Mr. J. R. Remer, M.P. 

In reply to the Deputation, Mr. W. J. W. Woolcock, 
M.P., Parliamentary Private Secretarv to the Ministry, 
expressed his satisfaction with the action of the Royal 
Institute in uniting the administrative and executive 
sections of the building industry іп а common effort to 
restore trade activity. He considered that the Board 
which had been formed might prove a valuable factor in 
improving the resources and credit of the country; and 
willingly undertook not only to furnish the members with 
all the information they required, but to place at their 
disposal the facts and figures relating to the purchase and 
supply of materials which have peon compiled by the 
Department. 

The Deputation expressed their satisfaction with the 
attitude of the Ministry and their grateful appreciation of 
Mr. Woolcock’s offer to supply the information thev: 
desired. 


Chadwick Public Босна, 
Brighton, 1919. 


Mrs. Б. А. BARNETr $ second lecture was even more 
interesting than the first ; for she dealt with Brighton в plan 
which had been sent to her by the architect. She urged 
the reservation of the main road sites for development 
for business purposes, advised the grouping of all games 
grounds so as to facilitate caretaking, and allow of one 
central pavilion for the use of members in wet or 
uncertain weather. She advocated not onlv that an area 
should be left for the provision of more expensive houses, 
but also that cottages of different sizes should be erected, 
claiming that the widow, the chiklless, and the old did 
not all require three bedrooms and two living rooms, and 
that their needs should be met as they also were rate- 
and tax-pavers. Mrs. Barnett showed bv a series of 
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illuminating slides what is wrong with many houses: 
the larder far off the kitchen; the coal shed out of doors; 
the door admitting draughts on to the chimney corner ; 
the windows too high, the spring of the roof too low. 

Among the examples to be copied she showed slides 
from the Industrial Villages of those employers who acted 
as pioneers in housing, Mr. George Cadbury at Bourne- 
ville and Lord Leverhulme at Port Sunlight., 

The place that publie buildings held or should hold in 
properly planned areas were also illustrated admirably and 
the leeturer left the audience not only instructed but 
enthusiastic in its determination that Brighton should hold 
а high place in the new government schemes. This was 
all. the more satisfactory as she constantly urged the duty 
of municipal economy. 


An Architect’s Liability. 

In the Shoreditch County Court, before Judge Cluer, a 
curious ease as to the liability of an architect was heard. 
The plaintiffs were the Асше Flooring and Paving Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Gainsborough Road, Victoria Park, wood 
block manufacturers, and they sued F. J. Lane, of 35 
Temple Road, Windsor, a builder, and Samuel 
Weatherley, of 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, ап archi- 
tect, to recover £8 8s. 9d. for wood blocks supplied. 

Mr. A. B. Creeke appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
` Higgins was counsel for the defendant. The case had 
. been adjourned before at the first hearing, the plaintiffs 
asked the defendants to produce the tender which was 
done, and on it being stated that it had been accepted. 
Judge Cluer said it needed stamping; therefore there 
would be a penalty of £10 for the stamp, £1 for the 
Registrar's fee, and 6d. the stamp, £11 Us. 6d. in all, 
which would have to be paid before the case was proceeded 


with. On Tuesday the plaintiff's solicitor, Mr. Creeke, 


said it had been taken to Somerset House, and the money 
paid, but the Inland Revenue authorities adjudicated upon 
. Xt, and decided that the tender did not need a stamp. 

Judge Cluer: Then they are wrong as it is for the 
sale of goods and work done. 

Mr. Creeke: Well, your Honour, I am bound by them, 
am I not? 

Judge Cluer: And I am bound by the law, and they 
are wrong. 

Mr. Creeke: Under the circumstances I was going to 
ask vour Honour to remit the costs of the first day as it 
was not my fault 

Judge Cluer: I cannot alter a decision I have given. 

Mr. Creeke then explained that 513 sq. yards of wood 
paving was supplied at 15s. a yard, a cheque for £25 being 
paid on account, and Weatherley guaranteeing the balance. 
Mr. Gill, estimating clerk to the plaintiff, said that after 
the wood had been supplied they found they could not 
get the labour to lay it, so told the defendant to get his 
own labour. They had allowed 2s. а sq. vard for this, 
that being very generous, as а yard an hour could easily 
be laud. Now they had been met with a bill for 
£13 3s. 6d., which it was alleged it had cost to lay, the 
time occupied being 129 hours, which was ridiculous. It 
was very simple work, there being grooves for pegs to 
fit into in each piece, and anybody could do the work. 

For the defence Mr. Weatherlev said it became im- 
perative for this wood to be laid, so the carpenters on the 
Job were put to the work. They were paid 15. 414. an 
hour, plus 123 per cent., which was the local trade union 
rate. Naturally as they were not experienced men, like 
those employed by the plaintiffs, they took much longer. 
He considered the plaintiffs ought to pay the bill as thev 
had made default in not supplving the men. | 

Judge Cluer said һе would allow the defendants 4 
further £1, which he considered ample, reducing the claim 


to £4 8s. 9d., for which lie would give judgment, with 
costs. | | 


Tur Otley District Council has secured 20 acres of land 
at Newall on the river wharf on which they propose to erect, 
at an estimated cost of about £100,000, 200 houses. 
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British. Scientific Products 
Exhibition. 
IN our recent notice of the opening of this exhibition we 
expressed our regret аб not having space to devote to the 
exhibits themselves, and, though this is still the case, 
yet we are pleased to find room Íor a very brief notice 
in our present issue. | 

Seeing what the total scope of the exhibition is, we 
feel that even now there will be great disappointment 
at the restricted notice which we are able to give. 

When we remember how, many years since, England 
practically threw away her chances of being the pioneer 
with respect to the dye industry, we are naturally pleased 
to find that, even though it be due to the exigencies of 
war, she is able to make a good bid for the recovery 
of lost ground with respect to this same industry. The 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., have a most inspiring 
exhibition, and the very much older firm British Alizarine 
(‘o., Ltd., is also exhibiting; we would, too, draw atten- 
tion to the Bow Bridge Dyes and Chemical Works, who 
are making an active start, and making a speciality 
of dyes for furs. The proprietors of this last-named firm 
are The British Pharmacy Oils, Ltd. 

With the small space at our disposal we must allot 
some of it, however, to the Rawlplug Company. Messrs. 
Rawlings Bros., Ltd., have patented a fibre plug, which 
not only proves a good holdfast, but, in view of the 
fact that gauged special tools are supplied by the 
firm, any need of bungling or of the workman’s care- 
less manipulation is removed. We were able to see for 
ourselves what a really valuable product this wallplug 
is; whether for metal, slate, marble, brick, plaster, or 
tiles the plug proves a real holdfast and admits of a 
thoroughly neat surface finish. The firm will also supply 
the screws if desired. The invention is quite a modern 
one, dating from war days, but it is now actively coming 
into use, and should have an immediate success. The 
plug varies in length according to the size of the screw 
to be adopted, and the fibre expands as the screw is 
driven home. For concrete and other electrical work 
its use may also be recommended. | 

We cannot pass by Messrs. Chance Bros. and Сот- 
pany's stall without giving, if only a passing glance, at 
the fine display of glass for different purposes; we saw 
there high-pressure globes, and one of the exhibits is 
a fine telescope disc 28 in. in diameter in hard Crown 
glass. Тһе firm makes a speciality of heat-resisting glass 
globes ; these were introduced during the war as a national 
necessity, and, having once been introduced, will doubt- 
less find a good market. 

Messrs. Shanks and Co. are showing ‘‘ Vitreon "' 
acid-resisting ware, which, we are told, does not craze, 
and this is a most useful feature if ware is to look and 
be attractive. Their “ Purita ” self-closing fountain (for 
factories and other public buildings), made in fireclay and 
enamelled iron, is well worth notice, the automatic 
valve adjustment preventing waste of water through care- 
less use. 

We noticed, too, the Brown-Firth Research Labora- 
tories stall. Amongst other exhibits is some stainless 
steel cutlery. 

We did not make any prolonged stay at the different 
gas companies’ exhibits, because the subject of gas charges 
is too painful to invite lingering at these stalls, though 
we would not suggest for а moment that the gas com- 
panies are themselves to be held responsible. We are 
inevitably reminded in this connection of the zas manager 
at the publie meeting who “ let himself со,” and quoted 
the fine poem by Tennyson: “Forward the Light 
Brigade," when a sufferer in the audience added: “‘ You 
might as well go on, Mister, and say ‘ But oh! what a 
charge they made.’’’ But we will let this be, and will 
conclude with a short reference to Messrs. J. Wright 
and Co., Birmingham, whose furnace exhibits merit 
attention, and to Messrs. Down Bros., of St. Thomas's 
Street, Southwark, whose instruments for medical pur- 
poses have proved such a-boon to numerous sufferers. 
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The Wards of the City of Гоп4оп.—П.* 
By John Charles Thornley. | 
ALDERSGATE. 


ALDERSGATE is one of the three wards which lie partly 
inside and partly outside the City Wall. For that reason 
some official distinction is made between the Side Within 
and the Side Without. The former is divided into four 
precincts, corresponding approximately with the ancient 
parishes of St. Anne and St. Agnes, St. John Zachary, 
St. Mary Staining, and St. Leonard Foster. Тһе Side 
Without comprises the whole of the parish of St. Botolph, 
which is sub-divided into four precincts, named numeri- 
cally. At the annual wardmote it is customary for each 
precinct to nominate a candidate for the Common Council, 
and in that way the eight seats to which the ward is 
entitled are covered ; but the electors have power to reject 
all or any of the precinct nominees, so long as other 
candidates are duly nominated at the wardmote. Іп 
practice the indirect nominations are usually honoured, 
and evenness of representation throughout the ward is 
secured. 

The Side Within has one remaining parish church, 
that of St. Anne and St. Agnes with St. John Zachary. 
It lies well back from Gresham Street, formerly known 
in that section of it as St. Anne's Lane. The church, 
an interesting if not great example of Wren's work, 
was anciently called St. Anne-in-the-Willows. Stow 
suggested at the close of the sixteenth century that St. 
Anne-in-the-Ashtrees would have been а more appropriate 
designation, and Strype, & century or more later, em- 
phasised the number of limes flourishing in the church- 
yard. Willows, ashes, and limes have now disappeared, 
but I would suggest as an appropriate modern appella- 
tion St. Anne-in-the-Figs. А few paces eastward, at the 
corner of Noble Street and that section of Gresham Street 
formerly called Maiden Lane, is the churchyard of St. 
John Zachary. Тһе church itself was destroyed in the 
Great Fire of London and not rebuilt, the parish being 
ecclesiastically united 'with St. Anne's. Its curious 
suffix is supposed to be the name of а bygone holder of 
the benefice. Another church standing in the ward 
before 1666 was that.of St. Mary Staining. Its grave- 
yard still remains—a pleasant oasis of greenery little 
known by people in a hurry, yet approached easily 
enough from Gresham Street by Staining Lane and from 
Wood Street by Oat Lane. Stow says that the church 
took the second part of its name from Staining Lane. It 


* Bee Introductory Article July 4. “ Aldgate " will be given 
next week, 
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` early Tudor monarchs. 


THANET HOUSE, ALDERSGATE STREET (demolished). 


is, however, more probable that the lane was named 
after the church (and that the affix had reference to the 


fact that the edifice was of stone. The parish extends 
into Cripplegate Within, and there the parishioners found 
their spiritual home after the destruction of their own 
church, the parish being united with that of St. Michael, 
Wood Street, until the demolition of the church of that 
name in 1897, when it was linked with St. Alban, Wood 
Street. —. 

More in the public eye than the Staining garden is 
the churchless graveyard of St. Olave, Silver Street, 
situate near the junction of that thoroughfare with Falcon 
Square. It comes just within Aldersgate, though con- 
siderable portions of the parish lie in Cripplegate Within 
and Farringdon Within, so much so that the whole parish 
was united, after the destruction of the church in 1666, to 
St. Alban, Wood Street. The tiny churchyard, now 
provided with seats for public use, possesses an additional 
interest from the fact that Shakespeare lived quite close 
to it in 1604. After deep research at the Public Record ` 
Office Dr. С. W. Wallace, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at the University of Nebraska, was able in 1910 to 
produce documentary evidence of the fact that Shake- 
speare lodged with a Hugenot family named Mountjoy 
at the Silver Street end of Monkwell Street. The student 
who travelled thousands of miles to make that discovery 
also showed that the poet introduced the head of the 
family, Christopher Mountjoy), into ‘‘ Henry V." as a 
French herald under the name of Mountjoy, and that 
from those people he obtained much detail and local 
colour for use in his later plays. Another pre-fire church 
in the ward was St. Leonard, on the west side of Foster 
Lane. Its site, with the adjoining churchyard, was after- 
wards covered by the old General Post Office. Тһе 
parish was united with that of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, by virtue of which fact the succeeding incumbents 
have been Rectors as well as Vicars. 

Distinct from the old parishes of the Side Within was 
the Liberty of St. Martin-le-Grand. It was in the ward 
but not of it. Indeed, for many centuries it belonged 


‘officially rather to Westminster than to London, It 


represented the ancient franchise of a collegiate church 
founded long before William the Conqueror came to the 
throne, and fostered alike by Norman, Plantagenet, and 
The foundation had a Dean and 
Chapter, and was a sanctuary for all manner of people, 
good, bad, and indifferent, a source of frequent strife with 
the City authorities. Though the Reformation swept 
away the establishment, some of the special privileges 
of the Liberty remained. People could, and did, trade 
there without being freemen of the City, and slackness 
of control bred a traffic in counterfeit, defective, and 
tawdry wares, including the “ false St. Martin's beads ” 
mentioned by Butler in “ Hudibras." The Liberty ex- 
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tended east and west of St. Martin’s Lane, the thorough- 
fare known to-day аз St. Martin 's-le-Grand. Swept by 
fire in 1666, it was rebuilt much on the old lines, as we 
may see in the Maitland map of 1754, ın which appear, 
for example, such earlier names as Great Dean's Court 
and Little Dean's Court. 
The eastern portion of the Liberty was cleared about 
1818 for the building of the old General Post Office, and 
the Act of Parliament passed for the purpose incidentally 
abolished what remained of the pecuhar jurisdiction, 
merging the whole area definitely and finally in the Ward 
of Aldersgate and making it part of the City In every 
respect. The Post Office, of which the architect was 
Sir Robert Smirke, R.A, remained until a few years ago, 
and its site, : 
throughout the war. At the time of writing, an estimate 
of £525,000 has just gone through the House of Com- 
mons for building on the greater part of the site a 
central block for the Accountant-General's Department, 


valued to-day at £550,000, has lain vacant 
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a margin of land being reserved for the widening of St. 
Martins-le-Grand in connection with the proposed con- 
struction of St. Paul’s Bridge by the City Corporation. 
The excavation of the site soon after its clearance reveal- 
ed many relics, particularly of Roman London, and some 
of the best have found their way to the Guildhall 
Museum. Fragments of the collegiate church had 
already been unearthed, and unfortunately destroyed, 
early in the nineteenth century. Most of us remember 
how the enormous growth of the nation's postal and tele- 
graphic business necessitated the building of additional 
blocks on the west side of St. Martin's- le-Grand in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, playing havoc 
with the antiquities of the western section of the erst- 
while Liberty. Involved in the clearance was the 
Queen's Hotel, interesting only as occupying the site of 
the Bull and Mouth, a picturesque coaching house, of 
which the sign is still to be seen in the Guildhall Museum. 
The words are thought to be a corruption of Boulogne 
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GOLDSMITHS’ HALL 


Mouth, meaning the Harbour of Boulogne, which was 
certainly in the mouth of all Londoners when Henry 
VIII. besieged it. Near the hostelry was a French Pro- 
testant church, of which I have a faint recollection. In 
recent years the expansion of Government buildings on 
the Whitehall-scale has overleapt the ward boundary and 
the new General Post Office in King Edward Street 
belongs geographically to Farringdon Within. 

Next to the postal blocks the finest building in the 
ward is Goldsmiths’ Hall, occupying an island. site de- 
fined by Foster Lane, Gresham Street, Gutter Lane, and 
Carey Lane. The demolition of the old General 
Post Office has wonderfully opened it up Чо public 
view until such time as another great Government pile 
goes up. A hall built for the Goldsmiths’ Company. by 
Drew Barentyn early in the fifteenth century was des- 
troyed by fire in 1666. On the site Edward Jarman 
erected a comfortable and cheerful hall of brick and 
stone, which Thomas H. Shepherd depicted just before 
its demolition to make way for the present hall. This 
was designed by Philip Hardwick, R.A., and is as digni- 
fied and spacious as it is useful. Also in this ward is 
Coachmakers’ Hall, Noble Street, built as recently as 
1870, but retaining many fittings of earlier halls. Оп 
the site formerly stood the house of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper to Queen Elizabeth. Later it passed to the 
Scriveners' Company, which sold it early im the eigh- 
teenth century to the Coach and Coach Harnessmakers' 
Company.  Haberdashers' Hall is partly in Aldersgate, 
and the halls of the Wax Chandlers’ and Saddlers’ Com- 
panies are only just over the border. 

At the point where St. Martins-le-Grand merges into 
Aldersgate Street stood the gate after which the ward is 
named. Stow thinks that the gate was so called because 
of its greater age, and he mentions, only to dismiss, 
alternative theories of its having been named after 
Aldrich, & Saxon, after elders or ancient men, or after 
elder trees that grew thereabout. I could be happy 
enough with any of those surmises were the others away, 
but must content myself with saying that in the thirteenth 
century at any rate the ofhcial spelling of the word was 
Aldreidsgate. The gate described by Stow was rebuilt 
іп 1617 from a design by Gerard Christmas, who ingeni- 
ously commemorated thereon the fact that James I. 
entered the City by Aldersgate when he rode up from 
Scotland for the Crown. The Great Fire necessitated 
only a partial restoration, and the gate survived until 
1761, when it was sold for £91, and its material scattered 
heaven knows where. 
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ENTRANCE ТО COACHMAKERS’ HALL, 


Just beyond the gate site, on the west side of Alders- 
gate Street, is the one parish church of the Side With- 
out, dedicated to St. Botolph. It was built by George 
Dance, the architect of the Mansion House, between 
1741 and 1744 on the site of an earlier church that had 
escaped the Great Fire. Its plain brick exterior is re- 
deemed by a well-balanced, cheerful interior, and its 
monuments are of more than average interest. The 
adjoining churchyard, combined with two outlying grave- 
yards of St. Leonard Foster and Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, form Postman’s Park, one of the most reposeful 
little pleasances in the City. Its attractiveness is en- 
hanced by a modern cloister, or shelter, inscribed with 
the names of humble heroes in civil life, the idea having 
originated with the late Mr. G. Е. Watts, В.А. Little 
Britain, a side street winding curiously round to West 
Smithfield, is named after an official residence of the 
Dukes of Brittany, and was long ago noted for the pro- 
duction and sale of books. A little beyond, on the same 
side of Aldersgate Street, is Trinity Court, the name of 
which commemorates a medieval brotherhood of the 
Holy Trinity, whose hall survived under the name of 
Trinity Chapel until the close of the eighteenth century. 
Close by is one of the few remaining ward schools of the 
City. Next come Westmoreland Buildings, marking the 
site of a bygone mansion of the Nevilles, Earls of West- 
moreland. Near it stood a stately residence owned by 
the Petre family until 1639, when it was purchased by 
the Marquis of Dorchester. Afterwards it became for a 
time the town residence of the Bishops of London, one of 
whom, Compton, sheltered there the future Queen Anne 
after the Revolution. Тһе building, clearly shown in 
Maitland’s map, was destroyed by fire in 1768. On or 
near the site arose the Albion Tavern, which most of us 
can remember as a dining rendezvous with the true old 
City touch, controlled for many years by the Alderman of 
the ward, the late Sir John Staples, Lord Mayor in 
1885-6. Its disappearance has left а void which many а 
citizen of the old school deplores. On the west side of 
the way there is not much else of note until we come to 
the office of the City Press, a journal founded by the 
late Mr. W. H. Collingridge in 1857, not quite on that 
spot, but a few paces away, where the Manchester Hotel 
was aiterwards erected. That erstwhile hostelry, long a 
favourite rendezvous of commercial men, is now practi- 
cally a block of offices. 

Retracing our steps to the gate point, we find close 
to it, on the east side of Aldersgate Street, a yawning gap 
where stood until a few vears ago the Castle and Falcon 
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HOLY TRINITY PRIORY. From an old Engraving. 


Hotel, successor to an ancient hostelry with a spacious 
yard. The name survives in Falcon Street, Falcon 
Square, and Castle Street. Near the old inn was Cooks’ 
Hall, which, though spared in 1666, was burned down 
in 1771 and not rebuilt. A little beyond, on the same 
side of the street, is Maidenhead Court, a quaint survival 
of the residential City. It proudly claims as a former 
resident John Milton, who, however, knew it as Lamb 
Court. Philips, the poet’s biographer, writes of his 
migration from St. Bride’s Churchyard to '' a pretty 
garden house in Aldersgate Street, at the end of an entry ; 
and therefore the fitter for his turn, by the reason of the 
privacy." That was Maidenhead Court. Shaftesbury 
Place, to-day to a large extent a cleared site, is where 
Inigo Jones built a mansion for the Tuftons, Earls of 
Thanet, from whom it passed to Anthony Astley Cooper, 
Earl of Shaftesbury, only to revert later to the Tuftons. 
Next it served as an inn, then as the London Lying-in 
Hospital, and later still as a general dispensary. Under 
the name of Shaftesbury House it had many vicissitudes 
until its final demolition within living memory. Jewin 
Street approximately marks an old Jewish burial place. 
Milton moved thither from Holborn after the Restora- 
tion, and thence to Bunhill Row, where he died. 
Lauderdale Buildings perpetuate the memory of a 
mansion occupied by the notorious Duke of Lauderdale, 
one of the Cabal. Barbican, partly in the ward, is 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
| JuLY 24, 1869. 


THE Metropolitan Market in Smithfield, one of the recent 
additions to the architecture of the City of London, con- 
sists of a rectangular block of buildings, intersected by two 
great main avenues which cross one another at its centre. 
To avoid any danger of monotony, the architect has wisely 
introduced at the four corners of his block of buildings the 
four towers, one of which we illustrate; and the structure, 
especially as seen from some distance, owes much of' its 
effectiveness to these features. As we hope to return to the 
subject, we shall only now state that the Market was erected 
from the designs of the City architect, Mr. Horace Jones, 
by Messrs. Browne & Robinson; that it is built in brick, 
with stone dressings; and that a good deal of ornamental 
ironwork has been made use of by its architect. 


Tue “ Daily Mail" Ideal Home Exhibition is to be held 
at Olympia from February 4 to February 25 next. Workers 
ideal cottages in accordance with the designs which secured 
the £500 prizes in the recent “ Daily Mail” architects’ 
competition will be exhibited. : 


named after an ancient watch tower, which was itself in 
Cripplegate Without. | 

Of Aldersgate Street generally it may be said that 16 
has been an important main thoroughfare from the earliest 
times. Writing of it in his “ Londinopolis ’’ in 1657, 
Howell says: “ This street resembleth an Italian street 
more than any other in London by reason of the spacious- 
ness and uniformity of buildings and straightness thereof, 
with the convenient distance of the houses ; on both sides 
whereof there are divers fair ones.” То-дау the street 
is rather Victorian in character, with a pretty even admix- 
ture of wholesale and retail business. The leading in- 
dustries of the ward are textiles and furs, the latter being 
largely in the hands of foreigners. That part of Alders- 
gate Street beyond Barbican and Long Lane was formerly 
called Pickaxe Street. It presents no features of anti- 
quarian and few of modern interest. Тһе Aldersgate 
Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway takes up a 
considerable portion of its west side. It is not far from 
that point to the Finsbury boundary at the erstwhile 
Aldersgate Bars. The end of the ward and of the City 
in that direction is indicated to-day by two stone pillars, 
usefully combined with drinking fountains and lamp 
standards. They were erected in 1878 in accordance with 
the will of Mr. Robert Besley, who was Alderman of the 
ward from 1861 to 1876 and Lord Mayor in 1869-70. 
No more appropriate gift could well have been devised 
by an Alderman wishing to keep his memory green. 


South Wales Institute of Architects. 


THE members of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
held their annual outing to Bristol last week. A large number 
of members attended, and under the leadership of Mr. 
G. C. Lawrence, A.R.I.B.A., President of the Bristol Society 
of Architects, a most enjoyable day was spent in visiting 
some of the famous buildings in Bristol. Owing to the great 
increase in membership, since the end of the war, the South 
Wales Institute of Architects is now in a very strong posi- 


tion, representing, as it does, the interests of the whole of 


the practising architects, assistants, and students through- 
out South Wales. Realising the urgency and difficulties in 
connection with all matters concerning building, and par- 
ticularly with regard to the housing problem, the Council is 
taking this matter up in an energetic manner with the Local 
District, and other Councils, and local builders. For the 
coming winter session they are preparing an interesting 
series of lectures, competitions, &c., for the students and 
younger members of the profession in South Wales. 


THE designs submitted by Mr. W. Curtis for the memorial 
cross to be erected at Norton Woodseats have been accepted. 

Tue beautiful old rood screen with fifteenth-century 
painted panels in Plymtree Church is to be restored. 
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Summer Meeting of the National 
Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. | 


THE half-yearly general meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and 


Ireland was held on Wednesday of last week at Сагреп- 


ters Hall, London Wall, Mr. F. L. Dove, D. E L.C.C., 
the President, in the chair. 

The Lord Mayor, Sir Horace Brooks 
attended at the opening of the meeting and gave the 
members of the Federation a hearty civic welcome. 
He remarked that the after-war comfort of the people 
and the development of our commerce depended upon 
immediate and speedy operations in the building industry 
and the need was so urgent that he felt it could best: be 
met bv co-operation rather than by competition. The 
Federation was an excellent example of co-operation, and 
the Government recognised it as the body with whom 
they communicated on questions affecting the industry. 
It was interesting to know that the building trade was 
the first industry in the country to get up a Whitley 
council. Speaking on the Government housing scheme, 
his Lordship remarked that the City Corporation had in- 
augurated a £2,000,000 scheme, thus showing their 
desire to respond to the call of the Government. He felt 
sure that in dealing with the housing problem the 
builders and all concerned would regard their work from 
a national and patriotic motive. It was evident that they 
were at the beginning of a period of great building activity, 


not only in this, but in the Allied countries, which for the ` 


past five vears had been busy with the destructive art of 
war. There was a magnificent opportunity for the Fede- 
ration to act as guide, philosopher, and friend to the 
country in that connection and thus exercise a benefi- 
cent influence upon the whole industry. Не 
trusted that their deliberations would result in 
the speedy erection of efficient and not too costly build- 
ings for which the country was so urgently waiting. 

The President in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Lord Mayor said he could claim on behalf of the building 
industry, which was the second largest industry in the 
Empire, that during the period of the war they had 
settled their differences with the operatives better than 
any other trade. It was true they had had difficulties and 
they still had many problems to settle, but for some con- 
siderable time past, nearly everything that had cropped 
up between the workmen and the employers had been 
settled by means of conferences and without anything in 
the nature of strikes. 

The vote was carried and briefly acknowledged by the 
Lord Mayor, who then left the hall amid cheering. 

Before the business on the agenda was proceeded with 
it was unanimously resolved to forward the following tele- 
gram to the Prime Minister: “Тһе members of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland in general meeting assembled, 
tender to the Prime Minister their hearty congratulations 
and thanks on his successful efforts in the settlement of 
the terms of the Peace Treaty and express the hope that 
he will now be able to attend to the many serious ques- 
tions which require careful and judicious handling in 
order that the general industries of this country can 
resume their normal conditions. 

` Mr. А. G. White, the secretary, submitted the 82nd 
half-yearly report and it was adopted on the motion of 
the President. Arising out of the report, the secretarv 
stated that at its meeting the previous day, the Council 
had passed the following resolution which they submitted 
to the Federation for its approval:—'' The Council re- 
commend that the Resettlement Committee of the Indus- 
trial Council be recommended when considering the form 
of contract for use with Government housing schemes now 
in preparation by the Local Government Board, to also 
consider the advisability of pressing the Local Government 
Board to make the document obligatory on all authorities 
for use in all schemes where Government aid is obtained.” 

"The meeting, after a short discussion, unanimously 
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passed the resolution ; also the following, which was pro- 
posed by Mr. G. Elvins (Birmingham): ** That the follow- 
ing members of the Executive Council be appointed as a 


- Special Committee to consider the final draft of the special 


contract for Government subsidised housing schemes: 
E. J. Brown, E. J. Hill, F. 
Woods, and W: Moffat; and, subject to their acceptance 
thereof, this National Е ederation demands that the 
Ministry of Health insist on its use in all schemes obtain- 
ing State ша.” 

. Reporting on a onen from the Home Office 
re a proposed inquiry into the working of the present 
payment of compensation to workmen for injuries sus- 
tained in the course of employment, and as to whether 
it would be desirable to establish a system of accident 
assurance under State control or supervision, the Secre- 
tary stated that the Council had passed-a resolution to 
the effect that they did not desire the adoption of State 
control in the matter of workmen's compensation insur- 
ance, and deprecating any further State interference with 
industry at the present time. 

This resolution was affirmed by the meeting, on the 
proposition of the President, seconded by Mr. A. J. 
Forsdike (Sheffield). 

The President proposed a resolution expressing the 
opinion of the Council that the time had come for the 
appointment of an official organiser in connection with 
the Federation, and referring the matter to the regional 
federations for report thereon within two months. 

Mr. F. Woods (Bolton) seconded. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. F. A. R. Wood- 
ward (Bristol), Mr. G. P. Snape (Birkenhead), and 
carried. ü . 

Considerable discussion took place on the following 
resolution, which was moved by Mr. E. J. Hill (London): 
“That the Federation approach the national bodies of 
carpenters and joiners, pointing out the inconsistent 
action taken by their officials in calling out men with 
whom our members have no dispute, and where conditions 
of labour are strictly in accordance with working rule 
agreements; and to call upon those bodies of operatives 
to instruct their members to resume work.’’ Mr. Hill 
explained that certain carpenters and joiners who were 
working members of their Association on the completion 
of contracts had been drawn out because there were 
certain manufacturers of aircraft who had been trying 
to force the unions to agree to some method of premium 
bonus. Their members had loyally worked under the 
existing rules, and they had no dispute with the opera- 
tives. At the end of their trade dispute in 1914 they 
only agreed to come to a settlement with the operatives 
on the understanding that the national operatives would 


countersign or guarantee their rules, and they did so. 
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They felt it was now “ар to” the national operatives 
to tell the London workmen that they must toe the line 
and remain at work. 

Mr. R. B. Chessum (London), in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said the real point at issue was whether they were 
to be allowed to pay a man what they thought he was 
worth, never, of course, going below the trade union 
rates. He hoped the National Federation would make 
a firm and united stand on the matter. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. B. B. Moss 
(Sheffield) gave it as his opinion that he did not think 
the question was one that the Federation ought to be 
troubled with, the resolution was carried. 

The Secretary read a report from the Council relative 
to the demand on the part of the operatives for a 44-hour 
week, in which they adhered firmly to their previous 
offers. As these offers were not accepted by the operatives, 
the Council recommended the Federation to pass the 
following resolution on the subject : “That, as the whole ` 
question of the hours of labour in all industries is em- 
bodied in a Bill to be shortly presented to Parliament, 
this Federation cannot entertain the request of the opera- 
tives, and that it hereby withdraws the alternative offers 
made by the Administrative Committee of the Federa- 
tion.” 


боя т. — ` « 
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The President formally proposed the adoption of the 
resolution, and it was agreed to without discussion. 

A resolution was also carried to the effect that the 
Council considered it desirable that all future negotiations 
relating to wages and working hours should be dealt with 
nationally, instead of locally as heretofore. 

On the motion of Mr. Chessum (London), seconded 
by Mr. J. E. Mayers (Chester), a resolution was agreed 
to requesting the Council to consider the advisability of 
making it a condition of the Federation agreeing to а 
shortening of hours and any further increase in the maxi- 
mum rates of wages paid in the building trade that the 
operatives should agree to the insertion in all working 
rule agreements of satisfactory provisions for the main 
tenance of an equivalent output. 

On Tuesday evening the members of the Executive 
Council of the Federation were entertained at dinner by 
the London Master Builders’ and Aircraft Industries 
Association at the Trocadero Restaurant, Mr. F. J. Gayer 
(London) being in the chair. On Wednesday evening 
the same Association invited the members of the Federa- 
tion and their ladies to a reception at the Caxton Па], 
Westminster, and on Friday there was an invitation 
trip up the River Thames to Hampton Court Palace and 
Grounds. 


L.G.B. Weekly Housing Return. 


THE report on housing progress issued weekly by the 
Ministry of Health (in succession to the Local Govern- 
ment Board) gives the following details of the Local 


Authorities' schemes dealt with during the week:— 
BUILDING SITES. 
Schemes submitted: 
Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne P Chester-le-Street (13 
sites). А 466.44 sites). . 248.21 
Birmingham (3 sites) ` 429.12 | Alnwick (15 sites) 87.47 
Chesterfield (4 nens 146.45 | Neath (3 sites) 55.24 
Atherton 117.00 | Rotherham (5 sites) 34.61 
Stoke-on-Trent 88.51 | Spilsby (30 sites). 29.57. 
Warrington (5 sites) . 87.00 | Tendring (17 sites) 24.98 
Horsíorth . . 76.94 | Tendring (2 sites) . — 
Erith (6 sites) 67.50 | Solihull (6 sites) . 16.50 
Crewe (2 sites) 51.20 | Buntingford (9 sites). 15.35 
Loftus . 39.00 | Penllyn (16 sites) . 10.98 
Tyldesley with Shaker- Hartley Wintney (1 
‘ley (Š sites) . 38.00 site) . 9.00 
Walthamstow (2 sites) 34.86 Hartley Wintney (20 
Tonbridge š . 27.66 sites). ° : = 
Great Yarmoutn. . 25.97 | Romsey (13 sites) 8.65 
Middleton s . 25.00 | Petworth (12 sites) 8.39 
Mexborough. 22.55 | Petworth (11 sites) — 
Woking (1 site) . 20.00 | Bromsgrove (4 sites) 7.70 
Woking (1 site) . — | Blean (5 sites) . 7.50 
Luddenden Foot . 12.95 | Blean (10 sites) . — 
Berwick-on- T weed 12.15 | Wincanton 6.88 ` 
Willenhall 11.75 | Northallerton (8 sites) 6.46 
Sunbury-on-Thames 11.51 | Leek 6.41 
Glossop (2 sites) . 10.00 | Lanchester 5.00 
St. Neots (2 sites) 9.93 | Cerne (4 sites) ' 4.65 
Arnold А 9.91 | Hitchin (2 sites) . 4.28 
Belper (5 sites) . 9.05 | Auckland (2 sites) 4.25 
Merthyr Tydfil | 7.80 | Seisdon (2 sites) . 4.16 
Gildersome (3 sites) . 7.10 | Aylesbury : 3.50 
Thame (2 sites) 6.56 | Weardale 5 3.28 
Barnard Castle 6.00 | Godstone (2 sites) 3.25 
Bollington 6.00 | Whitchurch (2 sites) . 3.06 
Leatherhead : 5.84 | Whitchurch (1 site) — 
Upholland (4 sites) 5.50 | Uppingham (7 sites) . 2.95 
Watchet (2 sites) 4.67! Evesham . : Я 2.12 
Stanhope . s 4.56 | Aethwy А 2.04 
Newport Pagnell (3 Steyning West . : 2.00 
sites). 4.50, Norham and Island- 
Epping 4.25 shires (16 sites) 
Haydock 4.16 -- 
Sutton Bridge 3.79 628.24 
‘Morpeth : : 5.25 
Wantage (2 sites) 2.37 
Haverhill : 1.57 
Maivern . 1.24 
Hampstead 0.60 
New Romney -- 1.950.37 
1,950.37 Total . . 2,558.61. 
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Schemes approved: 


Urban. Acreage. 
Wakefield : 92.00 
Croydon (2 sites) 81.18 
Spenborough (3 sites). 67.00 
Erith (4 sites) 51.50 
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Rural. 


Acreage. 
Chelmsford (11 sites). 27.18 
Hemel Hempstead 13.25 
Crowmarsh (2 sites) 9.39 


Linton (4 sites) . 


` Huddersfield (2 sites). 46.84 | Wortley 
Chester-le-Street . 43.09 | Bromsgrove i3 sites) - 
Scarborough : 34.50 | Orsett . 
Oxford (3 sites) . 31.64 | Luton . 
Whickham . s 28.61 | Campden . 
Stourbridge 17.50 | Hatfield (5 sites) 
Penrith 17.33 | Thrapston (3 sites) 
Guisborough 9.43 | Seisdon 
Yeadon 8.70 | Billericay 
Bushey 7.00 | Aethwy 
Clitheroe 6.50 | Blofield 
Arundel 5.65 ! Malden : 
Clayton 5.36 | Chapel-en-le- Frith 
Willenhall 4.25 | Hitchin 
Sutton Bridge 3.75 | Peterborough 
Barnes (3 sites) 3.13 | Westbourne . 
Aldershot 3.00 
S. Crosland . 2.90 
Northampton 1.53 
Honley. 1.25 
Hammersmith — 

575.64 Total. 
Lay Оств. 
Schemes submitted: 

Urban. Urban. 
Bentley with Arksey Southport 
Birmingham (6 sites) Sutton Bridge 
Bognor (2 sites) 

Felling Rural. 

Hanae: оп the-H il] Alnwick (15 sites) 

Hetton Brackley (2 sites) 

Honley Cerne 

Hove Durham 

Ipswich Hambledon (3 sites) 

Lepton Hitchin (2 sites) 

Llanelly St. Ive- 

Мегіһуг Tydfil (5 sites) Steyning West (2 sites) 

Morpeth Wincanton (1 site) 

Preston 

Reading 

Rugby County Council. 

Shrewsbury Huntingdon (5 sites) 
Schemes approved: 

Urban. Urban. 
Bognor (2 eites) A Sutton Bridge 
Bolton Uxbridge 
Bootle Wigan 
Consett (2 sites) 

Hammersmith Rural. 
Haves Banhury (2 sites) 
Morley Б-оһеһа 
Northampton Chapel-en-le.Frith 
Rotherham Chelmsford 
Rugby Crowmarsh 
Southport Huntingdon 
Stourbridge Wortley 


House PLANS. 
Schemes submitted: 


Urban. No. of houses. 
Glossop 350 
Doncaster 295 
Bedlingtonshire 138 
Stockton-on-Tees 122 
Consett . | š 117 
Southgate 92 
Birmingham (3 schemes) 90 
Rugby . 76 
Whitstable 51 
Lepton 50 
Bootle (part site) 34 
Bentley with Arksey 32 
Dav entry . 18 

Schemes apend: 

Urban. No. of houses. 
Doncaster Е . 293 
Bootle 197 
Науез 148 
Stourbridge | 131 
Consett (2 schemes) 131 
Rotherham ў 124 
Rugby 76 
Dewsbury 70 
Uxbridge 42 
Letchworth 24 
Sevenoaks 20 


| 


| 
| 


EE 
SSSSASRLESSSSSSERS 


- Urban. No. of houses. 
Honley . š 
Sutton Bridge 8 
Chester > 

1,487 
Rural. No. of houses. 
Hitchin . E : . 
Hambledon (3 schemes). 24 
Wincanten 15 
x Banbury (2 schemes) 12 
! Cerne | 19 
91 
Urban. Хо. of houses. 
sNorthampton | . 18 
Sutton Bridge 8 
1.282 
Rural, No. of houses. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith . 14 
Banbury (2 — 12 
Biofield : 8 
Watiord . š 4 
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THE 


"ВАЗЕСО” РАТЕМТ BOILER 


FOR CONTINUOUS HOT WATER SUPPLY, ALSO HOT WATER ‘HEATING WITH RADIATORS 


EE 


The PERFECT BOILER for the supply of UNLIMITED QUANTITIES of HOT or 
BOILING WATER for Public Buildings and Lavatories, Baths and Domestic purposes. 
The UNPARALLELED HEATING CAPACITY is due to the patented design, :.e. the water 
pocket shown in the sectional drawing. By removing the waterway DOME the WHOLE of the 
INTERIOR is VISIBLE, affording PERFECT ACCESS for THOROUGH CLEANING, 
thus very materially INCREASING the LIFE of the BOILER. Every practical man will 
appreciate this. Burns anthracite, coke or cinders, and consumes scullery refuse. For 
ECONOMY of fuel and EFFICIENCY UNEQUALLED. British invention and manutacture: 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


zx ^ О. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4 Lloyd's Avenue 
"uU Succrs. to Н. C. ROBOTTOM 8 CO. LONDON, Е.С. 3 
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Owing {о the demand Юг the Series of Articles 
by Prof. С. А. М. SMITH, M.Sc., оп 


PETROL AIR GAS 


THE NEW FORM OF ILLUMINANT, 


the Publishers have issued these valuable articles in 
pamphlet form, iliustrated, price 2s. each, by post, 2s. Sd. 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM THE PUBLISHER — 


“The Architect " Offices, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Londen, E. с. 


А LIST OF ART PLATES published in “Тһе Architect” 
will be forwarded on application to Gilbert Wood 
& Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Е.С. 
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š; S.W. FRANCIS & Со L” 
4 бу ГО GRAYS INN ROAD 
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All kinds of interior and exterior Shop Blinds, Roll- MEME MI 


° e ° tip .. ` 4 Тыл b деле T ' [$ МЕ 
ing Shutters of every description, also Brass, Copper, т. M umm 
" 


Gun and White Metal, Shop Fronts, Plate Glass ~ ae Q 
Facias, Stall Plates and Gilt Wood Letters, etc. Estimates free on app! өтеп. 


WILLESDEN UN DERLINING 
PAPE 


CLEAN. NO SMELL. PERMANENT. 


For Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For Laying on Joists. 
under Floor Boards Exoiudes Damp and Deadens Sound. Also for Damp Walis. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N. w. 10. 


Telephone No.: 1165 Willesden. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


UU ULL Le 


Telegrams: “ Impermeable, Phone, London.” 
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General, 


SKEGNESS Urban Council has decided to prepare а hous- 
ing scheme to make provision for the erection of 100 houses. 

Tur Drifñeld Rural Council] has decided upon a scheme 
` for the erection of twenty-seven cottages. ` 

THE Kingsbridge Rural Council has decided to prepare 
a scheme for the erection of forty houses. 

"THE Ripon City Council has adopted a scheme for the 
erection of 110 houses. 

BUILDING operations have been resumed at the Liverpool 
Cathedral; a further sum of £130,000 is required to com- 
plete this portion. | 

MESSRS. GORDON & GORDON, Finsbury House, E.C., are 
the architects for the new factory to be erected at Hertford 
for Messrs. Gilbertson & Pave. 

А NEW cinema and shops will shortly be erected in Church 
. Street, St. Helens, for the St. Helens Cinema Co., whose 

registered offices are 34 Wellington Street, Leeds. 
' THE name and address of the architect appointed for the 
housing scheme for the Pontypridd Urban Council is Mr. 
Frank H. Heaven, A.R.I.B.A., of Aberkenfig. 

Тне Thorne Rural District Council has approved a scheme 
for the erection of 470 houses, ten to the acre, in the parishes 
of Thorne, Stainforth, Hatfield, and Hatfield. Woodhouse. 

THE housing group in the House of Commons are press- 
ing for the release of the members of the building trade who 
are still retained in the army. 
number over 40,000 men. ` 

THE Walsall Town Council has approved the lay out of 
the 125 houses towards the first 250 houses proposed to be 
erecied at Blakewell. Each house will comprise a living- 
room, parlour, scullery, and three bedrooms. 

Tue Gourock Town Council has been in communication 
with the Renfrew County Council on the question of the 
inclusion of 162 acres of land for the erection of working- 
class houses within the municipal boundaries. 

Тне Woolwich Borough Council will decide at its 
next meeting on the question of the proposed housing 
scheme of the erection of 2,500 houses in the Eltham 
district. | MN 

"А NEW 'company has been formed under the title Con- 
‘structions Rapides (France et Belgique) to carry out an 
agreement made with Major G. S. Heathcote and Major P. 
Carr & Boulton & Paul, Ltd., to carry on the business of 
builders’ engineers, &c. 

THE Leigh (Lancs) Town Council has approved of a recom- 
mendation by the Housing Committee that application be 
made to the Ministrv of Health for approval to a site for a 
second housing scheme in the neighbourhood of The Avenue 
and Bradford Wood, and to the borrowing of £15,680 for 
the purchase of the land. ЖУ (S 

THe Morley Town Council has approved plans for laying 
out the Bridge Street site for the provision of sixteen work- 
ing-class dwellings. Application is also to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow £847 in 
connection with the provision of workmen’s houses in Birch 
Street. The Council has approved an amended plan for 150 
houses in connection with the Victoria Road site. 

Ат the meeting of the Antrim Board of Guardians plans 
were considered for the erection of a new infirmary. Mr. 
Munce, architect, gave a detailed explanation of the pro- 
posed new infirmary, adding that the total cost would amount 


to 58,057. Mr. Brennan moved that the scheme be adopted : 


and the work proceeded with as soon as possible, and after 
discussion the motion was passed unanimously. 
AT a meeting of Callander District War Memorial 


Committee—Mr. M‘Laren, of Bracklinn, presiding— it was 


resolved to proceed with the erection of a monument in the 
public square. The monument, which is to be of a height 
of from 30 to 35 feet, is to he built of local stone, the 
centre block providing for four insets in bronze, on which 
the names of the fallen soldiers will be inscribed. 

Tue Birstall Urban District Council has decided to for- 
ward plans for the erection of workmen’s houses off Church 
Street for the approval of the Housing Commissioner, and 
to apply to the Ministrv of Health for sanction to raise a 
loan to cover the cost of the land and other incidental ex- 
penses connected with the purchase. The scheme provides 
for the erection of 300 houses, twelve ta the acre, including 
five types of dwellings. 

THe Colwyn Bay Urban District Council has unani- 
mously adopted a revised scheme for the erection of sixty-six 
houses. The scheme is to be submitted to the Housing Com- 
missioner, and tenders are to he obtained for the execution 
of the work as soon as the Commissioner's approval is re- 
ceived. Тһе houses are to be erected on a site at Llandrillo- 
yn-Rhos, purchased for workmen's dwellings before the war. 
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Good back gardens are provided in the lay out of the land. 
The total estimated cost per house is £617, and the rent 
proposed is £20. | 

ТнЕ Salop Education Committee has agreed to the recom- 
mendation of the Works Committee that a new Council 
school be provided at Wentnor, and that the necessary notice 
be given. Тһе managers of Wrockwardine Wood Church of 
England School have decided to carry out improvements to 
the school premises. Owing to the demand for additional 
accommodation at the Market Drayton Secondary School, the 
schools’ architect has been instructed to prepare plans for 
three temporary class-rooms, and tenders are to be obtained 
for the work as soon as the proposals are approved by the 
Board of Education. | 

THE following petitions were passed at a sitting of Ayr 
Dean of Guild Court on the 11th inst. The Clydesdale 
Bank, Ltd., St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, to alter build- 
ing in High Street, Avr, to be used as a bank office; Messrs. 
Henry Beebee & Co., Walsall, to alter shed in Mill Street 
at a cost of £300; Mr. John L. Coulson, Airthrey, 8 Corse- 
hill Road, Ayr, to alter and erect buildings; Messrs. Leslie, 
Pringle & Sinclair, hide factors, 5 Infirmary Street, Edin- 
burgh, to alter buildings in River Street, Ayr, to be used 
as skin and hide works; and Messrs. James Craig, Ltd., 


, auctioneers, Ayr, to alter and erect buildings at the Cattle 


Market. 

‚ТнЕ Holmwood Brick and Tile Works at Beare Green, 
near Holmwood Station, Surrev, have a reputation for the 
quality of their produce, being specially noted for their 
black tiles. Тһеу are equipped with everything necessary 
for an extensive output, the machinery and other trade 
effects being valued at nearly £1,000; there is sufficient 
clay of the first quality to last two or three generations of 
brick makers. On being submitted to auction at Dorking 
on July. 14, by Messrs. Crow of that town, the freehold, 
offered with the plant, &c., as a going concern, failed to 
find а purchaser, whilst the remarkably fine building sites 
near by did not reach the reserves, but acceptable offers 
for some of these were made directly after the sale. 

THE Ossett Town Council has had under consideration 


‘ sites in Sowood Lane, Storrs Hill Road, Wesley Street, and 


Swithenbank Street for the erection of workmen's dwellings, 
and has decided (1) That land off Horbury Road and Storrs 
Hill Road be bought for housing purposes ; (2 and 3) that the 
sites іп Wesley Street containing approximately one acre 


-and at the end of Swithenbank Street containing approxi- 


mately three and a half acres be approved and submitted to 
the Divisional Commissioner for approval; (4 and 5) that 
amended plans showing thirty-six houses on land belonging 


‚ to the Corporation, situate at the junction of Manor Road 


and Teal] Street, and thirteen houses on land belonging to 
the Corporation in Northfield Road be now approved; (6) 
that the houses in Manor Road and Northfield Road be 
built of brick, with blue slates and red-ridge tiles; (7) that 
40 per cent. approximately of the houses erected in the 
borough be of the parlour class (Туре В); (8) that the houses 
in Manor Road and Northfield Road abutting on existing 
roads be, as far as possible, of the parlour type. The Council 
has also decided to make application to the Ministry of 
Health for sanction to borrow £1,000 for street works and: 
£200 for sewers in Manor Road, and £300 for street works 
and £75 for sewers in Northfield Road. 

THE Stafford Town Council has approved a scheme for the 
erection of ninety working-class two-storey dwellings on land 
in Coton Field, adjoining the recreation ground. Forty-four 
of the houses will contain living-room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms. The larder. coal-house, and w.c. will be under 
the main roof. In twenty of these houses the bath will be 
in the sculllery; in the remaining twenty-four an inde- 
pendent bath room will be provided. In twelve of them the 
bath will be on the ground floor, and in the remainder on 
the first floor. Forty-six of the houses will contain parlour, 
living-room, scullery, and other usual offices on the ground 


floor. With regard to bedrooms, thirty-four of these houses 
will contain three each, and twelve will contain four 
each. These houses will have а separate bathroom. 


except one type of ten houses, where the bath will 
be in the scullery. Ав to the forty-four houses the averace 
frontage will be 18 feet 3 inches and site area 268 square 
yards, and as to the fortv-six houses the average frontage 
and site area will be 24 feet and 375 square yards respec- 
tively. The cost of erecting the ninety houses complete with 
drainage, paving, fencing, &c., based on present prices, Is 
estimated at £64.662, and with £5,216. the estimated value 
of the land, the total cost of the scheme will amount to 
£69,878. Тһе rentals of the houses inclusive of rates, water, 
rent, &c., will vary from 10s. to 11s. each to 15s., and in а 
few cases, to 16s. each. 
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The Net Result of a Five Years War. 

Now that the peace celebrations are practically over for exercising their innate craving for autocratic 


we can sum up some of the results gained by the 
late war. Having conquered the German colonies 
we are to administer them for the benefit of a League 
of Nations, though our own record in administra- 
tion and colonisation is unequalled in the history 
of the world. We are apparently to allow the worst 
and most mischievous elements in Europe a free 
hand in Russia, in spite of the clearly pro-German 
characteristics of their chief leaders. We do this 
though we know that the hope of Germany les 
in the cultivation and penetration of Russia, which 
might be made use of in the future to reverse the 
recent verdict. The promised indemnity to which 
our rulers pledged themselves is shadowy and un- 
certain, and we have the prospect of the continu- 
ance of war taxation, enhanced by the probability of 
having to subsidise industries which before the 
interference of the State were self-supporting. Our 
rulers asked for a free hand, and obtained it, but 
it is very doubtful whether we have cause to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the result. We may add to 
the axiom : '' Put not: thy faith in princes; © or in 
politicians and their promises.’ The so-called 
Sankey award, or rather that part of it which pleases 
the miners’ representatives, has had the quick and 
usual result of measures which are calculated to 
buy off immediate trouble—that is, it has been 
found to be productive of more trouble and greater 
* expense—a similar consequence has usually followed 
efforts to buy a release from danger bv paying 
tribute to invaders instead of fighting them. The 
American colliers’ output per annum is about three 
times that of our own men, and as American coal 
was only a little dearer than ours before the war, 
and the price of coal here has about trebled, we 


find ourselves easily undersold in most of the foreign 


markets by competitors who do not let the grass 
grow under their feet, and who have now built up 
an immense mercantile marine. And as the 
exchange value of money has depended very largely 
on our ability to export and sell coal the purchasing 
value of our money has declined, and we are getting 


the immediate result in high prices:and reduced pur- 


chasing power. In this serious juncture of affairs 
Government, which has never been able to show its 
abılıty in running undertakings at a profit, and whose 
interference. with the laws of supply and demand 
and free contract has been the chief factor in pro- 
ducing the coal crisis, has brought forward a great 
transport measure, which will soon become law, as 
the Premier’s fervid election appeal has practically 
` resulted in the elimination of an Opposition, and 
we mav probably look forward to a further subsidisa- 
tion of enterprises, which in private hands paid their 
wav even if they did not bring about the heaven 
upon earth promised in election speeches. Our 
rulers having killed private housing for the 
people by the Finance Act have created the Ministry 
of Health in order to obtain more effectual powers 


authority, to be exercised, be it noted, at the expense 
of the long-suffering income tax-paver. Моге than 
this, Governmental action has provoked and added 
fuel to dangerous labour agitation in every sphere 
of our national life. No rights except that of рах- 
ing for experiments which do not even satisfy 
Labour remain to the great body of the middle 
classes, and though the Deputy-Chairman of the 
Ebbw Vale Coal and Iron Company put a brave face 
on matters he clearly showed to what a pass the 
Whole world of industry here has been reduced. 

To be fair, we must grant that the difficulties 
of the Government during the war were immense 
and that exceptional measures--the outcome of 
Which might in reason be held to be often doubtful— 
were necessary, but what the general community 
is asking is why such a policv should be continued 
and even enlarged upon now the war is ended. And 
the general public are a little tired of the Govern- 
mental settlement of disputes by the easy method of 
conceding practically everything that is demanded. 
They would be willing to submit to a great deal of 
inconvenience if they felt that those in authority 
would act firmly and would concede nothing to un- 
reasonable pressure. The Coal Commission was 
“packed ’’ with those whose verdict was ready 
before the evidence was considered, and even as it 
was the result was five reports instead of one. If 
Labour is not willing to give a quantum meruit of 
performance in return for wages there are worse 
evils than to let it attempt to obtain its ends bv 
means of strikes which do not always lead to victory. 
If Labour, or rather its more socialistic and radical 
element, 1s, as 1t loudly asserts, the strongest force 
in the country, let it prove it at the polls, but until 
it is proved those in authority should have the 
courage to resist unreasonable demands and should 
not sully their hands with an acquiescence which is 
both undignified and insincere. А majority of our 
countrymen may be so strong-headed that, like the 
Gadarene swine, they will destroy themselves and the 
State with them, but for those who see the danger 
a passive policy is a criminal one. We heard to-day 
that bricklayers іш Lincolnshire would only lav 
concrete blocks on the understanding that their 
dav's work represented in material the amount of 
brickwork the unions sanctioned as a day's work! 
We hear that 60 per cent. of American coal is cut 
by machines and only 10 per cent. of ours, and that 
the resistance to labour-saving devices is only slightly 
less acute than it was when the first railwavs were 
made here, all of which goes to prove that we have 
in our midst a number of men who are obstinatelv 
determined to prevent the only means by which we 
can maintain our own in the modern world. Half 
of the national wealth is said to have been spent 
on the war, is there any reason why the remaining 
molety should be thrown after it, or why those 
in authority should help in the process? 
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Illustrations, 


AN ITALIAN CEILING DESIGN, 


THE SKEFKO BALL-BEARINGS FACTORY, LUTON. SIR А. BRUMwELL Tuomas, Architect. 
THE McKINLEY MEMORIAL AT NILES, OHIO. McKim, Mrap & WHITE, Architects. 


Notes and Comments. 


The New L.C.C. Superintending-Architect. 


We hear that the London County Council has appointed 
Mr. Topham Forrest as superintending-architect, and 
wish him every success in his most important and oner- 
ous task. He has previously held the appointments of 
county architect for Essex, and education architect for 
Northumberland. We could not have suggested 
anyone who could adequately fill the position 
which will shortly be vacated by Mr. W. Е. 
Riley, for, as we have said, it is questionable 
whether any public servant has ever done better work 
for his employers than Mr. Riley. Apart froin 
this it 1s doubtful whether any position in the country 
involves quite as many responsibilities as those which 
have been placed on Mr. Riley’s shoulders, for other 
and greater responsibilities are frequently more easily 
shared. The organisation of great executive building 
departments, the administration of the London Building 
Acts, questions of public improvements, betterments and 
finance have all fallen on him. when the administration of 
London as a unit was first attempted. His task was to 
create order out of something like chaos, to settle a policy, 
and to carry it out with energy and justice. The London 
County Council have lost a great man, and his successor 
has taken up a most difficult task. 


The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Professional 
Union. 


Tug new Union of Assistants which has been formed 
deserves our sympathy and support as it aims at pro- 
moting the welfare of architectural assistants and іп 
securing them better terms of remuneration. It stands 
for the abolition of unpaid assistants, and wishes to lay 
the architectural ** ghost '' which has so long haunted the 
profession. Most of us have in the past known 
‘eminent ’’ architects who would hardly have been in 
their element if left in an empty room with all accessories, 
and who through a ghost's efforts were vet able to secure 
and enlarge a reputation in reality founded in sand, but 
represented by a substantial bank balance in the world of 
facts. The Union also aims at helping beginners who 
are starting in practice, by giving legal and technical 
` advice, and in other ways promoting the welfare of young 
architects. Those who have “arrived” are safe, those 
who are struggling to arrive need our help, and there 
have, in the past, heen too many under-dogs whose lot 
has been а hard and difficult one. It is hoped to set up 
an efficiency standard so that those who apply to the 
Union wil] not run the risk of employing “‘ duds,’’ and 
it will be the object of the Union to recommend men 
skilled in the special work which may be needed by apph- 
cants for assistance. А provincial organisation js also 
being started. Тһе names of the Union’s Officers are: 
Messrs. Evans, chairman; Farmer, vice-chairman; C. 
Mclachlan, secretary; К. A. Duncan, assistant-secre- 
tarv; Mitchener, treasurer; Geen, advising-counsel. 


The Cost of Building. 


Ат а recent meeting of the Swansea Education Committee 
a tender for £75,000 was accepted for a school which 
corresponded to a pre-war figure of £22,000. We do not 
know the reason for such an enormous disparity as we 
should have thought the present price would be nearer 
£50,000, but the statement is an eloquent reminder of the 
difficult times we are living in. It is evident that if 


prices are going to be advanced in this ratio, the amount 
of building carried out will be a diminishing quantity, 
and the only alternative will be to put up with existing 
accommodation, or to make alterations to existing build- 
ings serve our purposes, as unless the currency is to 
entirely lose its nominal value no finances will be able 
to bear the strain. Something will have to be done to 
cheapen building by stimulating production, or.else we 
are afraid that unemployment in the building trades will 
become a rapidly increasing factor. 


A New Architectural Journal. 


Tue Ministry of Health with the paternal blessing of 
Dr. Addison, has started an architectural paper of its own 
entitled “ Housing." The “ Globe ’’ referred to this in 
a paragraph under the heading ‘‘ How the Money Goes,” 
and comments on the uselessness of tilling a field already 
sufficiently exploited by well-established technical 
journals. ‘* Housing ’’ it is stated is not to be considered 
by others as a competitor, but is to be sent free to all 
local bodies, and sold everywhere for 3d. И this is not 
competition we do not know what is, and can quite 
imagine local magnates proposing to their councils that 
other papers should be dropped in the interests of 
economy. Not having the resources of the State behind 
us we are not able to offer unlimited free copies to local 
bodies, and so the offspring of the Ministry of Health 
starts with an initial advantage, and the small amount 
of paper available is to be further depleted. We suppose 
the next step will be the acquisition of some cinema 
theatres, opened free to the public in order that the attrac- 
tions of State Housing may receive further advertisement! 


Why Pay Architects ? 


Осв attention has been called to an appeal made in the 
“Pall Mall Gazette,” urging that, in view of the great 
number of plans of cottages published, the useless and 
unnecessary services of architects for housing should be 
eliminated both in the interests of economy, and of the 
urgency of the Housing Problem. This has been followed 
by a letter from Frederic Chatterton, F.R.I.B.A., rebutt- 
ing arguments which are on the face of it absurd. As 
a matter of fact the section of the public which tries to 
avoid legal fees by acting on the advice of such works 
as profess to give legal advice gratis usually burn their 
fingers, and the same fate is often in store for those 
who try to do other people's work without the requisite 
knowledge and training. 


The Society of Architects. 


Tne Society of Architects invited their members and 
guests to a luncheon at Frascati’s Restaurant оп 
Wednesday, and among the guests present were Sir 
Alfred and Lady Mond, Sir Lionel Earl and Мг. J. W. 
Simpson. We shall deal with the issues raised in the 
speeches delivered, which comprised the subjects of the 
union of the profession, and the official recognition of 
architects, 1n our next issue. We shall further state the 
conditions which seem to us to be essential if a union 
of the Institute and Society is to be brought about. We 
have been asked to confine ourselves to generalities, and 
to advocating the advantages of union, but as these are 
apparent to everyone we feel it 1s more useful to be 
specific, especially as we feel that there is only one real 
basis on which amalgamation can take place. 
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The Wards of the City of London.—IIl.* 
By John Charles Thornley. 
ALDGATE. 
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OLD HOUSES, ALDGATE, BEFORE DEMOLITION. 


ALDGATE is shaped not unlike an open fan, of which the 
gate site is the handle, with the wall line as outer sup- 
ports, and Leadenhall Street, Fenchurch Street, and 
Crutched Friars as principal ribs. It was made to fit 
compactly into an obtuse angle of London Wall, and the 
general tendency of the original streets was towards the 
one convenient exit eastwards—the gate after which the 
ward is named. А spelling common in the earlier 
records is Alegate. Stow writes Aeldgate and Aldgate 
indifferently, and attributes the name to age, the gate 
being old in comparison with Newgate and several others. 
Many antiquarians accept that definition, but some hold 
that the true meaning is the gate of all—everybody’s 
gate. Stow, who resided close by, describes the 
medieval gate with loving care, omitting, how- 
ever, to mention that Geoffrey Chaucer had apart- 
ments over it in or about 1374. 
the chronicler’s death the gate was rebuilt on some- 
what ornate lines, to which passing reference is made by 
Ben Jonson in The Silent Woman. 
Aldgate, it passed unscathed through the fateful 1666. 
Yet it was gradually stripped of its ornamentation, and in 
1760 went the way of nearly all the City gates. Some 
of the masonry was built into a house at Bethnal Green, 
only to be dispersed in the next century. There remains 
in the ward, though in private hands, an inscribed stone 
commemorating the making of an additional foot postern 
. through the structure in 1563. 

The medieval glory of the ward was the Priory of 
Holy Trinity, founded by Matilda, consort of Henry I. 
It became one of the richest and most powerful monastic 
establishments in the kingdom, and until the Reformation 
its prior was by virtue of his office alderman of the adjoin- 
ing ward of Portsoken. Contemporary descriptions and 


* See Intrcductory Aıticle and “ Aldersgate,” July 4 and July 25. 
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Like much else in. 


drawings give a tolerably good idea of its architectural 
grandeur, and its extent may be measured to-day by 
remembering that it occupied the area now bounded by 
Aldgate (the street of that name), Leadenhall Street, 
Cree Church Lane, Bury Street, Bevis Marks, and Duke 
Street. Sir Thomas Audley, to whom Henry VIII. gave 
the dismantled priory, converted part of it into a resi- 
dence. Through his daughter it passed by marriage to 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who lost his head, 
and consequently his property, for Mary Queen of Scots; 
but his name, or at any rate his title, survives in Duke 
Street and in Duke’s Place, the latter denoting the whole 
precinct of the sometime priory. The Duke's son, the 
Earl of Suffolk, sold the precinct, mansion and all, to 
the City Corporation, which deemed it good policy to buy 
up a quarter that, under ducal sway, had given it almost 
as much trouble as the independent Liberty of St. Martin- 
le-Grand. A few of the remains of the priory remained 
above ground until the early nineteenth century, and there 
are others still lying underground. as was shown when an 
excavation was made in Mitre Street in 1881. 

Having bought the precinct, the Corporation realised, 
somewhat late perhaps, that it had some responsibility 
for the spiritual welfare of the residents who had in the 
old days made use of the priory church. Accordingly it 
built in Broad Court (now Mitre Square) a parish church 
dedicated to St. James, and this served its purpose until 
1874, when it was pulled down, and the parish united 
ecclesiastically with that of St. Katharine Cree. The 


edifice was no great loss architecturally, but it had a claim 


to remembrance as the birthplace of the annual Flower 
Sermon, since transferred to St. Katharine Cree. While 
we are still within the old precinct of Duke's Place, let 
it be noted that St. James’s Place (formerly Broad Place) 
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represents the principal quadrangle of the priory, as Mitre 
Square stands for a lesser court. Bevis Marks is merely 
a corruption of *‘ Burie's Markes,” a bygone residence 
of the Abbots of Bury, who are more clearly com- 
memorated in the present Bury Street. From the abbey 
the property passed to Thomas Heneage; hence our 
Heneage Lane. 

By a curious turn of fortune the priory precinct 
became the principal scene of the renascence of Jewry 
in England. Soon after Oliver Cromwell recalled the 
Jews to this country in the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Spanish and Portuguese section of them 
opened a synagogue in Cree Church Lane, and a few 
years later they opened out on a grander scale in King 
Street, - Aldgate. А growing congregation necessitating 
still larger premises, a site off Bevis Marks was bought, 
and there was opened in 1701 what has ever since been 
known as the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue. 
Greatly damaged by fire in 1738, it was completely 
restored, and is to-day probably the oldest Jewish place 
of worship in England. Its registers include a record 
of the circumcision there of Benjamin Disraeli in 1804. 
His baptism at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, followed in 1817. 
The other branch of J ewry worshipped in Broad Court as 
early as 1692, and close by a rich merchant. known by 
his co-religionists as Moses of Breslau, and by people 
in general as Moses Hart, built at his own cost in 1799 
the forerunner of the present Great Synagogue, Duke 
Street. His daughter, Mrs. Judith Levy, contributed 
£4,000 towards the edifice we see to-day, which dates 
from 1789. It extends back to Mitre Square, and adjoin- 
ing it, with a frontage to St. James's Place, are the 
general offices of the United Synagogue. A schism in the 
Great Synagogue led in 1760 to the migration of part of 
the congregation, under Moses J acobs, to the erstwhile 
Bricklayers' Hall, Leadenhall Street, since replaced by 
Sussex House. Тһепсе the schismatics removed іп 1838 
to the New Synagogue, Great St. Helen's, which was 
pulled down a few years ago—a fate which has also 
recently befallen the Hambro Synagogue, near St. 
Katharine Coleman, Fenchurch Street. Aldgate is no 
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longer so predominantly Jewish as Portsoken, but it 
remains to a.very large extent the spiritual centre of 
English Jews. 

Of common interest to Jew and Gentile is Aldgate 
Pump, the successor to what Stow calls “ sometime a 
fayre well, where now a pump is placed." It stands on 
the pavement at the point where Aldgate as a street 
bifurcates into Leadenhall and Fenchurch Streets. The 
pump, though old, is not the original, nor is it any longer 
supplied from a well. It has, indeed, been set hack from 
its first position, and the Metropolitan Water Board 
is responsible for its cooling draughts. A ‘‘ draught 
(draft) on Aldgate Pump '' used to be a mercantile phrase 
for a bad note. Near the old well stood, in the days of 
the priory and for some time afterwards, St. Michael's 
Chapel, of which some buried fragments of the crypt 
remain. Turning from the pump into Leadenhall Street 
one soon sees on the left a great cleared site stretching 
right through to Fenchurch Street. The clearance is 
connected with the long-deferred widening of Leadenhall 
Street by the City Corporation in financial co-operation 
with the London County Couneil. This is only one of 
many changes that have come over the ward during the 
last twenty years, in consonance with its growing im- 
portance, primarily as the shipping ward of the City, and 
secondarily as а seat of commerce on the larger scale. 
Look through the gap just mentioned and you will 
see the Fenchurch Street end of Lloyd’s Avenue, one of 
the latest as it is one of the finest of really new streets 
іп the City. — Thereabout stood until the close of the 
nineteenth century the bonded warehouses of the East 
and West India Dock Company. Acting in a generous 
spirit of give-and-take, Mr. James Dixon and the 
Corporation made between them a wonderful transforma- 
tion, and the buildings erected challenge comparison with 
the best in the Tity. The thoroughfare is named after 
one of its principal buildings, which houses Lloyd’s 
Register. The shipping importance of the ward was 
further enhanced in 1903 by the transfer of The Baltic 
from Threadneedle Street to St. Mary Axe. Of the 
building designed by Mr. T. H. Smith I need not sav 
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inore than that it admirably fulfils its purpose, and is in 
the heart of the important interests it represents. 

If you would see The Baltic at church go on some 
appointed day—a harvest festival, a memorial service, or 
a peace thanksgiving—to the church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, in the same street. The present Rector, who 
is also Bishop of Willesden, has made a point of culti- 
vating good relations with those of his parishioners who 
work at The Baltic, whether as merchants, brokers, or 
clerks, and has drawn them in large numbers to their 


parish church. Тһе Baltic choir sometimes sing 
there. The church itself is of rare interest alike 
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for its fabric and its monuments. Its suffix comes from 
а may-pole that was set up annually before the south 
door. The shaft was so high as to overtop the steeple, 
and the church lay as it were under it. As a specimen 
of Late Perpendicular that escaped the Great Fire, the 
edifice is worthy of close inspection. Its monuments are 
equally interesting, and one is of paramount importance 
to antiquarians as the tomb of John Stow. In the right 
hand of his efligy is placed every year a new quill pen, a 
fitting symbol of his perennial freshness and charm. St. 
Mary Axe, the street to which the church belongs, takes 
its name from a former church dedicated to St. Mary 
the Virgin, St. Ursula, and the Eleven Thousand Virgins. 
The holy relies included one of the three axes with 
which the virgins were said to have been beheaded. In 
that way we see the meaning of the nomenclature. 

The south door of St. Andrew Undershaft leads into 
Leadenhall Street, of which a volume could be written. 
It is not, however, wholly in this ward. Peter Cunning- 
ham, who ought to have known better as a contemporary, 
assigned the East India House to Aldgate. It was really 
in Lime Street Ward on a site now indicatea by East 
India Avenue, but John Company had warehouses in 
Aldgate. Leadenhall Street is becoming more and more 
a thoroughfare of shipping and land transport offices. 
At present it contains also the headquarters of the Port 
of London Authority, soon to be transferred to the 
palatial new building near Tower Hill. Billiter Street, 
connecting Leadenhall Street with Fenchurch Street, was 
anciently called Belzettar's Tane after its first builder. 
Billiter is thought to be a corruption of Belzettar. Оп 
the north side of Leadenhall Street, just within the former 
precinet of Holv Trinity Priory, is St. Katharine Cree 
(Christ) Church. The added name was borrowed from 
the priorv itself, which was alternatively known as Christ 
Church. The building is in the main an example of pre- 
Fire Renaissance, and is not unworthy of Inigo Jones, 
to whom it is attributed. Тһе tower belongs to an earlier 
church built while the priory was still flourishing. Oí 
many nétable monuments mention can only be made of 
Sir John Gayer's. He was in his day Alderman of the 
ward, and Lord Mayor in 1646-7. In quest of his 
fortune, which he somehow found, he had a providential 
escape from lions in Arabia, and out of gratitude he 
endowed the Lion Sermon which is still preached annually 
in the church. 

The most notable old building in Fenchurch Street 
is Ironmongers’ Hall, rather badly knocked about in 
Though the earlier hall escaped the Great 
Fire it was pulled down in 1748, and the 
present hall erected from the designs of 
Thomas Holden. There were alterations 
and improvements in 1847, and others are 
now being made. Fenchurch Street 
Station, with its arched railway approach, 
does not conduce to the beauty of the ward, 
though its utility is undoubted. It repre- 
sents the first inroad of the iron horse into 
the City. Almost next door to it is the 
church of St. Katharine Coleman, the least 
interesting in the whole City. It escaped 
the fire of 1666 only to meet the worse fate 
of being rebuilt in 1734 in the style that 
still depresses us. Some of the parishioners 
are now moving to have it pulled down. . 
Near this church formerly stood North- 
umberland House, mansion of the Percys, 
after which Northumberland Alley 18 
named, "The alley leads down to Crutched 
Friars, full of monastic memories and in- 
dustrial realities. On the edge of the 
ward in that direction stood the old Navy 
Office, where Samuel Pepys did his serious 
work. The ward’s association with mari- 
time affairs is emphasised by the inclusion 


an air-raid. 
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within its borders of Trinity House, built by Samuel 
Wyatt for the nation’s lighthouse and pilotage authority. 
Jewry Street, the erstwhile Poor Jewry Lane, contains a 
modern Technical Institute rendered possible only by the 
ancient benefactions of Sir John Cass, who was also the 
indirect founder of the excellent school named after him 
in Mitre Street. 

Aldgate is represented at the Guildhall by eight 
Common Councilmen, in addition to the Alderman. Its 
social life is maintained by the Aldgate Ward Club, which 
always rounds off its periodic lecture and discussion with 
a homely dinner. 


Urban Housing in Ireland. 


Pennine the enactment of the Housing of the Working 
Classes (Ireland) Bill, local authorities have been 
encouraged to take into immediate consideration the 
requirements of their several districts. In a Circular 
dated March 31, 1919, the Local Government Board 
expressed the opinion that “іп view of the present 
urgency of the housing situation, the preparation of 
schemes by local authorities should not be postponed 
until the introduction of fresh legislation’; and in a 
further Circular dated May 5 detailed advice was given 
regarding the selection of sites, grouping and aspect of 
houses, the maximum number to be built per acre, and 
the accommodation to be provided. 

Since, however, both the extent and character of new 
schemes have been necessarily dependent upon the 
shape which the Housing Bill might finally assume in 
its passage through Parliament, more especially in respect 
of its financial provisions, the local authorities have not 
been able to proceed very far with their schemes up to 
the present, but now that the Bill has passed through 
the House of Commons and the financial provisions have 
been finally settled, no obstacles or uncertainties remain 
which should debar the local authorities from at once 
proceeding to complete their schemes, which must be sub- 
mitted to the Board before April 15, 1920, in order to 
participate in the very advantageous terms offered bv 
the State for Irish housing. 

Last month the Housing Committee of the Local 
Government Board issued a memorandum showing what 
private individuals and associations can do to help in 
solving the housing problem through the formation of 
public utility societies. In addition, draft rules and 
reculations relating to such societies and also to housing 
trusts have been prepared, but their publication has been 
retarded owing to the dispute in the printing trade in 
Dublin. 

It should be borne in mind that the initiative in pro- 
moting schemes lies not with the Local Government 
Board but with the Local Authorities (Corporations of 
County Boroughs, Urban District Councils, and Towns 
Commissioners), and with such private persons as may 
decide to promote public utility societies or housing 
trusts. Only in the improbable event of local authorities 
neglecting altogether to exercise their rights and duties 
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under the Bill can the Local Government Board act in 
their default. 

In the meantime the Housing Committee wish to 
place all available information at the disposal of those 
primarily concerned with housing schemes. They will 
welcome any opportunity of consultation with such 
persons or bodies, and will earnestly endeavour to pre- 
vent any unnecessary or vexatious delay. At the earliest 
possible moment after site-plans are received from a 
local authority an, inspector will be sent to the locality, 
and recommendations based on his report will be sent 
to the authority concerned as soon as possible. 

On their side the local authorifies have done much 
preparatory work during the past three months. Pro- 
posals frorn local authorities to acquire 224 sites, com- 
prising more than 1,034 acres, have come before the 
Housing Committee since May 1. and forty-one sites, 
covering 789 acres, have already been approved. sufficient 
for 5.586 houses. : 

The following table shows, by provinces, the number 
of sites included in proposals submitted up to the 19th 
instant : — 


Leinster ... a И .. 47 
Munster ... - D ... 143 | 
Ulster ... PER en өзі 18 
Connaught T nu ... 16 

Total 294 


It is anticipated that the very liberal subsidy which 
has now been offered to cover losses incurred in carry- 
ing out housing schemes, namely, 25s., and in excep- 
tional cases 27s. 6d. for every 20s. of rent collected 
will result in a rapid increase in the number of new 
schemes promoted. Information on this point will be 
published in the Irish Press from time to time. 

It is hoped to publish in the early future a statement 
regarding the supply of building materials. 


The Late Sir Edward J. Poynter. 


Tue Further Strand Improvement Committee, at a meet- 
ing on Monday last, Mr. Gerald Christy in the chair, 
passed the following resolution, on the motion of Mr. 
Mark Н. Judge :— | 

“That the Further Strand Improvement Committee 
hear with regret of the death of their President, Sir Edward 
J. Poynter, Bt., and they tender their sincere condolence 
to the members of his family on the great loss they have 
sustained; while they hereby place on record their high 
appreciation of the public spirit manifested by Sir Edward 
when, as President of the Royal Academy, he did so 
much by meetings at the Royal Academy and elsewhere 
to save the Strand from the great blunder of the crooked 
planning between the two churches, perhaps the worst 
piece of town-planning of our time.” 


Competition Notices. 
Cosford Rural District Council Competition. 


The Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects requests members and licentiates to 
refrain from taking part in the above competition, the 
conditions not being in conformity with the Institute 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions, The Com- 
mittee is in communication with the promoters of the 
competition with a view to the amendment of the condi- 
tions. 


Bootle Housing Competition. 

The Competitions Committee of the Roval Institute 
of British Architects requests members and licentiates to 
refrain from taking part in the above competition, the 
conditions not being in conformity with the Institute 
regulations for architectural competitions. Тһе Com- 
mittee is in communication with the promoters of the 


competition with a view to the amendment of the condi- 
tions. 
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Monthly Review of Periodicals and Books. 


THE UNION PASSENGER STATION, RICHMOND, VA. 


OUR ARCHITECTURAL PAPERS. 


The Architects’ Journal. 

THE contents of the “ Architects’ Journal `` have not been 
very interesting during the month, and are more and more 
becoming a rechaufée of scraps with too little connecting 
thread between them. We have been told that an archi- 
tectura] paper should always contain a little of everything, 
but we believe it would be more interesting to the reader 
if it were confined to doing a few things well. 


The Builder. 


Tue “ Builder ” has given illustrations of a good many 
housing schemes including some excellent ones by Mr. 
Percy Houfton at Woodlands, and has deyoted much 
space to correspondence on the Unity of the Profession, 
which will probably be arrived at as far as the two princi- 
pal societies are concerned within the next year. When 
it does we shall be able to estimate the difference it makes 
in a world where '* men " will always count for more 
than “ constitutions.” Our contemporary is disappointed 
with the Peace Decorations, which is surprising, as they 
seem to us the best we remember as far as the official 
scheme is concerned. 


The Building News. 


THE “Building News’’ dated July 16 contains an 
excellent article on ‘‘ Private Enterprise versus State and 
Municipal Monopolies," which we trust will be widely 
read. It asks whether the people of Great Britain are 
prepared, without a protest, to see their country converted 
into a veritable warren of officials whose growth can never 
‘be checked, and whose domination will become irresist- 
ible. It further says “the future of Great Britain 
depends upon the freedom of its industries, trade and 
commerce from the restraining power which ‘ elected 
persons ' in Parliament and the municipality are seeking 
to exercise to the national detriment, and upon the main- 
tenance of those ever-varying conditions which are 
essentia] to true and continued progress." The illustra- 
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` Passenger Station, 


From The * American Architect." 


tions have included the Delhi Government Schemes, and 
other current matters. 


The Architectural Review. 

Tue ''Architectura] Review ” contains an illustrated | 
article on Baalbek by G. Berkeley Wills, the first of a 
well-written series of War Memorials by Walter H. 
Godfrey, dealing with Wall Tablets, and illustrated by 
some excellent examples.  Earlshall, Leuchars, Fife, 1 
continued from a previous number by Nathaniel Lloyd, 
O.B.E., and a somewhat belated review of the Royal 
Academy is also given. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PAPERS. 


The American Architect. 

'" American Architect ’’ has illustrated the Union 
Richmond, Va., by John Russell Pope, 
of which we give illustrations, and which reach a high 
level of quality. Other interesting contents have included 
an illustrated article on a model housing scheme for re- 
claiming St. Louis District by Couzelman-Harding-Boyd, 
and Harting Bartholomew the Municipal Sanatorium, 
Savannah, Ga. The American desirous of following 
England in matters of housing would probably be some- 
what modified by experience cf the political whirlwind in 
which we are now living. 


The Architectural Forum. 
THE ‘ Architectural Forum ” for June contains a large 
number of illustrations of American Hospitals, shown by 
typical plans and views. An article by C. Stanley Taylor 
on Architectural and Building Economics; the New 
Garden Apartments, Queen’s County, New York by 
Andrew J. Thomas, and other useful matter. 


The Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects. 
Tue ‘‘ Journal of the American Institute of Architects ”” 
contains articles on ‘* Education toward Realty ” by 
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U. Grant La Farge, which contains some telling expres- 
sions; He says architecture '' must be practical how- 
ever devilish the ingenuity of our striving to avoid it; 
our extremest indifference cannot prevent it from 
being highly technical." Не complains that when it was 
common knowledge that housing conditions were bad in 
America, that architects went on discussing civic centres 
and monumental effects, and that it needed the tonic of 
the war to show them that something was wrong. He 
emphasises the success obtained by the methods of the 
Emergency: Fleet Corporation where architects were 
'" severely chained to the practical." Milo Hastings 
contributes an article entitled “А Solution of the 
Housing Problem in the United States." The number 
also includes a fine series of views of Nashville, Tenn. 


Arkitektur. 


From the Norwegian paper '' Arkitektur `” we give ап 


interesting view and plans of a house which illustrates. 


a type of hard, clear-cut, picturesqueness which seems 
typical of Scandinavian building, and gives the impression 
that form occupies the designer's attention to the ex- 


clusion of materials or texture. 


Arkitekten. 


WE have been receiving numbers of a Danish paper 
entitled ‘‘ Arkitekten,’’ which frequently contains clever 
examples of planning which has received special atten- 
tion in Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and is the more 
interesting as it usually shows the application of axial 
planning to the picturesque treatments which have had 
a great hold on the northern imagination since the period 
of the Renaissance. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 
The Burlington. | 
Tur “ Burlington " itself has rarely produced a more 
remarkable plate than the panel of the “ Pesellino cas- 
sone,’’ exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club this 
summer, which, like certain other works in the exhibi- 
tion, is the subject of a well-deserved appreciation by 
Mr. Roger Fry. The artist's interest in the various 
animals, the beauty of the design and colour, are all 
subordinated to the intensely dramatic figure of the boy 
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David, stooping to fill his wallet with stones. When 
хе can take our eyes from him, we see that no Dutch 
master ever drew a cow with more precise and lovin 
i study, that the goats are in their simpler way as typical, 
‚the trees minutely and beautifully studied, Only the 
Поп group is conventionalised, the original being a sculp- 
‘tured type familiar to all Florentines, while his com- 
: panion is а heraldic beast rather than a zoological, but 
‚ Ше flowers among which they tread are as real as the 
background, with its study of hills against an evening sky, 
_ Mr. Fry is right in acclaiming the Glasgow Botticelli 
asa work of the first importance, right too in his analysis 
of the greatness of Fra Angelico as a learned painter, 
using the simplest forms with an air of simplicity 
which has too long masked his unsurpassed power 
of hne and colour. His whole paper, indeed, 
should be carefully read as an example of fruitful 
rand constructive criticism, not of single pictures, 
but, by inference, of schools and centuries. 
‚ The Victoria and Albert Museum has been fortunate 
in acquiring a half of one of the loveliest 16th century 
ı Persian carpets ever woven, in which a living naturalism 
is combined with an exquisite convention to produce a 
i result almost unrivalled then or since. Almost equally 
interesting are the T'ang figures, from the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection "': published by Mr. Hobson. These figures, 
dating, at latest from the 9th century, have been compared 
with Tanagra figurines, and if the charm and humour are 
of a different order, thev are certainly there, while the 
beast studies suggest an earlier Aegean addition, the 
faience reliefs of Crete, in their skill in seizing and 
rendering animal character, 

Mr. Aymer Vallance's paper on the “ Costessy Col- 
lection of Ancient Glass " gives much food for thought. 
What is the secret by which these old artists could give 
us a masterpiece of Gignity and devotion like the Madonna 
and Child of Plate IB, a study of character like the Moses, 
Aaron, and Hur of Plate Пр, in which the faces are 
worthy of Holbein? Probably the secret lies in the 
artist's absence of any fear of compromising himself, in 
his use of the familiar things of his own day, in the 
absence, that is, of a sense of anachronism. We are 
too learned and too self-conscious to repeat their fearless- 
ness, but unless many War Memorials are to be а 
ghastly failure, somehow and somewhere we must regain 
the sincerity which made such glass as we see here a 
work of art. 


The Connoisseur. | 


THE outstanding feature of the August *' Connoisseur ” 
is the really important article on the '* Life and Work 
of George Chinnery," by Mr. В. R. M. See, whose book 
on this great, but little-known, Irish artist has been 
delaved by the author's absence in France, Many 
people know at least one of his works, the portrait of 
Thackeray at the age of three, with his father and 
mother, which is not mentioned in the present essay, but, 
charming as it is, it does not prepare one for the many- 
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sidedness of the artist as here revealed. Тһе exquisite 
sketch of William Sibley Braithwaite on p. 146 might 
be the work of Peters at his best; the Unknown Lady, 
оп р. 149 foreshadows Hoppner, the ‘Mrs. O' Riley 
might be a first-rate Romney; the Portrait of Huirse a 
sketch by Maclise; while the Portrait of a Lady oppo- 
site p. 152 suggests the master-hand of Raeburn. Mr, 
See's investigations into Chinnery’s highly original 
method of gouache, his appreciation of the artist's origi- 
nality, his excellent discrimination in the works here 
reproduced, make us look forward with the keenest in- 
terest to the appearance of his book, and congratulate 
him beforehand on his virtual re-discovery of so great 
and many-sided an artist. 

Of Mr. Litchfield’s article on ** Syon. House,” we 
can only say that this sort of thing ought to be left 
either to ** Country Life " or to Mr. Batsford. Not that 
beautiful and interesting things are not reproduced, in 
particular we commend to the designers of garden furni- 
ture the admirable oak garden seat of 1523 with the 
initials of the nephews of the last prioress of Зуоп Abbey, 
—but that we miss the scholarship and the illustrations, 
that we might have had. The ceiling of the State Dining 
Room, for instance, is sadly distorted; and the merest 
tyro in classical archeology would have identified the 
subject of Angelica Kauffinann's paintings оп p. 130, 
and thereby added at once to the gratitude of the non- 
classical reader and to his admiration of the artist's 
scrupulous care in reproducing such a famous work as 
the Aldobrandian Marriage, to mention only the finer of 


the two. 
The Studio. 

THE opening article on the ** Work of W. О. Robb,” 
does bare justice to one of the most delicate of contem- 
рогагу artists, We say bare justice, for in the house 
where we write there hang three or four works finer, in 
our opinion, than any of those here given. Yet on the 
strength of Sir William Forbes’ ‘‘ Last Dance,” of *' The 
Statue," and “Тһе Concert, '' the artist will be recognised 
as the obvious successor of Fragonard and Watteau, and 
we all know what the works of Fragonard and Watteau lose 
by reproduction. Тһе chalk drawings of M. Fernand 
Scouplaire are in their way equally remarkable; and Mr. 
Lovat Frazer's designs for ““ As You Like It ” are of good 
augury for the future of the English theatre. We would 
draw special attention to the admirable, modelled design 
for a War Memorial Shrine at Wolverhampton by Mr. 
J.J. Brownsford, A.R.I.B.A, which strikes us as one of 
the simplest and best examples we have seen; but in a 
general article on War Memorials with so few illustra- 
tions, we regret the presence of Major Pawley’s West- 


minster scheme, which has been almost universally 
condemned as unsuitable for the purpose and 
damaging to its neighbour, the Abbey. Miss 


Phoebe Stadler's war models are worthy of atten- 
tion, and the illustrations of certain exhibits at the 
Twelfth Annual Mombusho Art Exhibition, recentiy 
held in Tokyo and Kyoto, are beyond praise. This 
is especially true of Kikuchi-Keigetsu’s ‘* Approach- 
ing Dusk,’’ a study of Japanese maidens returning home. 
It is often rash to use the word masterpiece с: anything 
not proved by time, but it is not too strong a term for 
this picture, in which something of the individual spirit 
of Western art, of the reverence for the jeune fille in 
Western minds, tempers the wcrk without impairing its 
national character. For this alone the July '' Studio "' 
should be bought and enjoved. 


Colour. 
"CorLoun ' for July contains a first-rate example of 
Мг, Nevinson's work, “ The Power Station,” a subject 
which, a generation ago, would have been regarded as 
unsuitable to Art, is shown as a significant, even a 
romantic fact, and its relation to daily life only makes 
it the more attractive. Much of the most enjoyable in 
modern art will be found in such simple subjects as Miss 
Kirkpatrick's “ Nasturtiums,’’ Mr. Gilman's ‘‘ Interior,” 
and Mr. Jefferys: “ Still Life," and Mr. Ward's etching 
“Тһе Two Bowsprits,’’ here reproduced, should be in- 
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stantly secured by collectors. Mr, Hervey’s “ Gulls,” 
settled on a sandy shore, is both original and convincing; 
so too is Mr. Foottet's ‘* Twilight," a powerful study of 
a common, framed by Scotch firs. 

We cordially agree with the writer of the (as usual 
excellent’ Notes that the proposed demolition of the 
river front from Fulnam to Hammersmith and the sub- 
stitution of an ** esplanade ” is a deadly thought; imagine 
the feelings of William Morris’s ghost when he looks 
from the windows of Kelmscott House (which is to be 
spared) on such a municipal abomination. And 
imagine the appearance of Kelmscott House among its 
standardised and modern neighbours! Di boni—and the 
London Societv—arertunt, 


Country Life. 

VERILY the beauties of England аге. inexhaustible! 
During July °° Country Life " has published, inter 
alia, articles on ** Crowherst Place, Surrey,’’ the residence 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, an admirable example of 
south-country half-timber work; on a charming little 
house at Cranleigh; one of a trio that have been renovated 
and reconstructed, greatly to their advantage, for Mr. 
Edmund Davis, and on that magnificent example о! 
seventeenth-century architecture, Coleshill. We would 
dwell, did space permit, on much besides; on the wel- 
come article on the ** Library of Trinity House "іп the 
number for July 5, which is especially timely as com- 
pleting the descriptions of that interesting building to 
which we last month referred; on Mr. Mitchell's paper 
on ““ The Early English Silver of the Swaythling Col- - 
lection ’’ in the number for July 19; and on the excellent 
photographs of the ‘* Peace Celebrations ” as shown in 
the number for July 26; but we must confine ourselves 
to Coleshill and its beauties, as set forth by Mr. Avray 
Tipping. The writer's conclusion, after reviewing the 
evidence, is that Inigo Jones certainly had an advisory 
position, but that Sir Roger Pratt was the acting and 
active architect ; and when we say that the house is wholly 
worthy of the greater name, our readers will realise that 
the building is of high importance in the history of 
English architecture. Look at the double set of piers on 
the drive, with their niches, urns or busts ; logk at the 
cupola, which foreshadows, and surpasses, Wren’s on 
the Sheldonian; at the stately double-entrance staircase 
with its carved stone piers and balusters and fhe snags 
that hang below them; we recall nothing like them in 
the seventeenth century. One comment, however, we 
would make. Cannot “ Country Life” add to Из ser- 
vices bv sending to Coleshill some archeologist who has 
special knowledge. of classical portraits? On the Great 
Piers, Park Side (fir. 3) stand in their niches busts of 
Antonius and Aurelius; on the great staircase we seem 
to recognise (fig. 9) the younger Agrippina and another 
of the imperial family; and The Gallery and Ceiling of 
the Mall (fig. 10) offers no fewer than four portrait busts 
easily susceptible of classification if not of identification. 
Are these busts ancient? Are they Renaissance copies? 
Let us hope that the question may be answered. and be 
grateful meanwhile to Mr. Avrav Tipping for his very 
real contribution to our knowledge of the history of a 
great English house whose beauty is equal to its 
dignitv. 


Ах exhibition of most unusual interest to all architects 
and lovers of architecture is being held during this and 
next week, at the lieadquarters of the Society of Architects, 
28 Bedford Square (five minutes’ walk from Tottenham 
Court Road Tube Station). The exhibition is one of draw- 
ings made by the students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of 
Paris, the great home and headquarters of Art and Archi- 
tecture in France. Many of these drawings are prize 
winners, and it is the first time that any of them will have 
been exhibited in this country. On the evenings of Wednes- 
day and Thursday of this week, the methods of the Beaux- 
Arts training were explained by Mr. Arthur Davis, 
F.R.I.B.A., the Patron of the First Atelier of Architecture 
in London. The exhibition will be open daily until Friday, 
August 8, and admission will be free. 
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A few Examples of Concrete Blocks made by the Machine. 


In these days the difficulties arising out of the excessive 
demands of labour are so serious as to make the problem 
of utilising every possible means for reducing labour in 
building one of the most important of all issues for the 
building industry. 

Bricklaying is the first item which occurs to us, as 
its cost has been enhanced by the scarcity and high price 
of bricks and the continued reduction of output occa- 
sioned by the action of the Trade Unions concerned. As 
the average bricklayer lays about a third of the number 
of bricks which were laid about thirty years ago, the 
price of labour would be three times as much, but the 
increase is in reality more, as higher wages and other 
items have to be taken into account. 

In most districts in the country’ suitable material 
exists in some form or other for concrete making, and 
the difficulty of using it has hitherto been that a great 
number of cement block-making machines are compli- 
cated and expensive, rendering them only suitable for 
large works. The Australian Concrete Block-making 
Syndicate, Ltd., of 608 Salisbury House, London Wall, 
E.C., has invented and patented a concrete block-making 
machine which only costs £40 and weighs a few hundred- 
weights, so that it can be carted to isolated jobs. It is 
so simple that any intelligent man can learn to use it 
efficiently in a couple of hours, so strong that it cannot 
be damaged or destroyed. With it every type of block 
required can be made, and one man has produced as 
many as 400 blocks 2 ft. by 1 ft. in a single day. The 
form of bond is a very good one, dispensing with the 
need of metal ties, and producing a hollow wall with 
a continuous air cavity—a great desideratum in concrete 
construction. It is estimated that by its use, as com- 
pared with brickwork, there is a saving of two-thirds of 
the labour used in a similar brick wall, and a saving of 
half the material. Even at the present abnormal cost 
of Portland cement this would mean a large reduction in 
cost, and when cement falls, as it must do, the saving 
will be still more marked when we come to a normal 
basis again. 

We have seen the machine working, and can guarantee 
that the statements made in the following notes are not 
exaggerated. We may add that the machine may be 
seen in operation in the contractor’s yard in rear of 
Australia House. 

The Australian machine is capable of making all types 
of concrete blocks required for building purposes. 

Blocks made by this machine may be used in conjune- 
tion with bricks, if desired. | 

The machine is simple and cheap, very strong, anq 
not liable to get out of order, having по hinges or catches. 

The weight of the machine is 4 ewt.: its dimensions 
are 3 ft. by 2 ft. by 4 ft. high.. 


The machine is easily portable, may be removed from 
place to place by a hand-truck, and may be taken to 
pieces and reassembled in half an hour by any intelligent 
person. 

With an hour's instruction any person is capable of 
making every type of block produced by this machine. 

An able-bodied man is capable of making, on aa 
average, 350 faced blocks or 450 breeze slabs in a day. 

One hundred of the blocks made in this machine are 
equivalent to 1,068 bricks, and can be laid in one-fourth 
of the time. 

The blocks are rammed mechanically, which not only 
results in a considerably increased output, but also pro- 
duces an even and solid block, uniform throughout. 

To the rammer are also attached simple and ingenious 
devices for making quoins, door and window jambs, mul- 
lions, chimney-flue blocks, and а special T-section 
block. These devices are strongly constructed, quickly 
attached, easily manipulated, cannot get out of order, 
and are included in the price of the machine. 

The pressure of a foot-lever only is required to release 
the block from the machine when moulded, leaving both 
hands free to remove the block when released. 

The device for releasing the block from the machine 
consists of a false bottom double rack, two gear-wheels, 
a pulley and chain, axle, and foot-lever. 

The gear-wheels and pulley are affixed to the axle, 
the chain being fastened around the pulley and to the 
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Concrete Block-making Machine showing Machine showing Mechanical 
the Mechanical Rammer Down. Rammer Raised. 


foot-lever. By pressing the foot-lever downwards the 
chain unwinds and revolves the pulley and gear-wheels 
on which the rack works, thus forcing the false bottom 
and block from the machine. 

The blocks are moulded and carried away on the flat, 
which enables the concrete to be mixed with the pre- 
scribed quantity of water recommended by the Concrete 
Institute. | 

Blocks may be made to any size up to 12 in. in 
height, 24 in. in length, and 6 in. in thickness. 

The machine is capable of making street kerbs, 
verandah kerbs, floor sites, partition slabs, piers, and 
columns, gate-posts, plinth blocks, string course, copings, 
and various other types of blocks. 

Price £40. Machines may be seen at work in the 
contractor’s yard, Australia House, Aldwych, W.C., at 
any time. 

Among the many advantages to be derived by the use 
of concrete blocks for building purposes may be men- 
tioned : — | 

(1) They are far cheaper than brick or stone to manu- 
facture by using inexpensive and reliable machines. 

(2) They can be made more expeditiously. 

(3) Unskilled local labour may be used, skilled super- 
vision only being necessary. | 

(4) The construction is strong, durable, fire-proof, 
pleasing in appearance, and may be built to any design. 

(5) The cost of laying is considerably less than brick- 
work owing to the larger size of the blocks. 


The Machine in Operation. 
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(6) А very large saving in mortar is effected in com- 
parison to brickwork, as there are fewer joints. 

(7) Internal plastering is reduced to a minimum, one. 
coat only being necessary. 

(8) The cavity in the walls result in a satisfactory 
temperature inside the building. 

(9) Hot-water or air-pipes may be concealed in a con- 


tinuous cavity wall. 


. (10) In addition to ordinary dwelling-houses of every 
class and description, concrete blocks of various shapes 
and sizes may also be successfully used in the construc- 
tion of stables, cowsheds, garages, barns, piggeries, 
dairies, summerhouses, greenhouses, boundary walls, and 
outbuildings of every kind, as well as for septic tanks, 
water wells, and other similar purposes, and they will 
prove to be more durable, effective, and economical 
than any other material. 


L.G.B. Weekly Housing Return. 


THE report on housing progress issued weekly by the 
Ministry of Health states :— 

The continuing activities of Local Authorities and 
Public Utility Societies in promoting new Housing schemes 
are reflected in the figures for the wesk ended July 19. 
Despite a short week through pea’e celebrations, the 
number of new schemes submit*:l was well above the 
weekly average. Two hundred and two new schemes 
were received by the Ministry. The schenges comprise 
an area of about 1,400 acres—land sufficient for about 
14.000 houses. The total number of schemes submitted 
is now 3,465, comprising an area of about 38,000 acres. 

. The plans of the houses to be erected on the Oak 
Hill site by the London County Council were submitted 
and approved during the week. The tenders for the 
650 houses comprised in the scheme have also been 
approved. | 

The provision of material and labour for the new 
houses has for some time past been the care of a special 
section oÍ the Ministry called the Production Branch, 
which works, of course, in co-operation with the other 
departments of the Government, which are primarily 
responsible for these matters. In addition to surveying 
and estimating the needs and resources of the country as 
a whole, and making arrangements with appropriate 
departments for the manufacture and transport of build- 
ing material, the Branch is now busy perfecting an organi- 
sation to assure that the best use is made of local 
materials and resources. Each Housing Commissioner's 
district will have its ‘‘ production officer," who will be 
concerned in arranging for local supplies of building 
materials and labour, so far as these supplies may be used 
practicably and for arranging measures to facilitate trans- 
port. With these officers will work advisory committees 
of expert local men to assure that the fullest local know- 
ledge and experience are available. That the main diff- 
culty will be labour rather than material is already 
evident. 

From questions received in considerable numbers by 
the Ministry it is evident that uncertainty still exists 
as to whether workers, other than manual workers, will 


„Бе acceptable as tenants of houses built with State aid. 


There is nothing in the Housing Bill, nor is it the inten- 
tion of the Ministry to prevent non-manual workers from 
becoming tenants of the new houses. 

The raising of local loans to finance housing schemes 
makes better progress in the North than in the South, 
a fact which is in all probability due to the greater 
familiarity of north-country people with this form of 
investment, For years past many north-country towns 
have raised a considerable share of their municipal capital 
by short-term loans, the security for which may be the 
town’s rate-revenue, or its property, or both. The loans 
are issued in multiples of from £20 to £100 at a fixed 
rate of interest, withdrawable at three months or six 
months (or longer) notice on either side. Traders, 
artisans, and others have found their municipal treasurer 


“reason, With little success. 
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a handy, and not unprofitable, “ custodian’? for their 
savings, and investors’ lists of some towns comprise 
hundreds of names of working men. This system of loans 
has been tried in the South in the past, but for some 
New efforts, however, backed 
by local propaganda are in contemplation in several 
southern districts. 

Steps are being taken by the Ministry—already, with 
considerable success—to enlist the services of appro- 
priate voluntary societies in disseminating knowledge of 
the national need and value of enhyhtened housing 
reform and of the measures that may be taken, both by 
the individual and by his community to ensure new 
housing on well-considered principles. 


Details of Local Authorities! schemes dealt with 
during the week are as follows: 


BUILDING SITES. 


Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Acreage. ` Rural. Acreage. 
Liverpoo! (2 sites) 223.00 | Tadcaster (6 sites) . 58.62 
Widnes (3 sites) . . 129.51 ' Clare (29 sites) . . 34.59 
Manchester (3 Miet) . 73.34 | Boston (16 sites) . . 21.25 
Sheffield А . 62.50 ' Cannock . 18.75 
Ebbw Vale. .  . 56.50 | St. Mellons (B sites) . 16.96 
Weetslade (4 sites) . 49.43 ' Market | Harboro' (7 
Carlton (3 sites) . . 40.90 ' sites). . 13.93 
Stourbridge . i . 39.00 | Bedalo (18 sites) . . 13.32 
Aberdare . қ . 37.96 | Avisham (5 sites). . 10.74 
Northwich . | . 31.00 | Chelmsford (4 s Í 8.96 
‘Wimbledon . ! . 29.59 | Sunderland . 25 7.50 
Hessle (5 sites) . . 28.13 Frome (7 sites) 7.40 
Grantham (2 sites) . 23.33 | Middleton Cheney 7.50 
Penarth ; ; . 2270 Fast Retford (6 sites). 6.63 
Birkenhead . .. . 14.00 , Ashby-de-la-Zouch 6.14 
St. Helens (2 sites) . 11.85 | Monks Kirby (4 sites) . 4.83 
Swanage | . 10.71 ' Depwade (2 eS 4.06 
Oldham . . 10.00 Hinckley . 3.75 
Ruislip- Northwood . 10.00 Uckfield (4 sites). 3.75 
Bletchley (3 ds 7.70 Blofield (3 sites) . 3.50 
Malvern 7.50 , Thakeham (2 sites) 5.10 
Itchen . 7.50 Mere (2 sites) 5.05 
Rowley Regis . 6.57 Меге (1 site) — 
Cheadle and Gatley (2 ‚ Hastings (3 е) 2.16 

sltes). ! қ : 6.40 | Weardale 2.10 
Barnard Castle 6.36 Cirencester . 2.00 
Eton . қ 5.81 , Maldon. 2.00 
Beckenham . 5.00 | Eton . 1.80 
Shaftesbury 500 Castle Ward. 1.50 
Congleton 3.42 ' Long Crendon 1.06 
Wilmslow | 3.15 ; Macclesfield Е 0.64 
Burton-on-Trent . 2.59 | hertford (5 sites) — 
Llanfairfechan 1.91 ! Banbury (1 site) — 
Eve ; А l 1.25 | 
Tarporley (2 sites) 0.75 | 271.59 

974.16 ` 

County Councils. Acreage. | 
Huntingdon (3 sites), . 3.50 
Isle of Ely (2 sites) . 0.85 4.35 

4.35 | Total . ç . 1,249.90 
Schemes approved: 

Urhan. Acreage. ` Rura!. Acreage, 
Reading | . 98.72 | Dursley ; ; . 32.10 
Risca . š 222. 45.48. Romford * . . 26.36 
Bed ford . 27.00) South Stoneham (7 sites) 15.56 
Preston . 25.25! Goring (2 sites) . . 11.15 
Ruislip- Northwood (5 Leek . | въ 9.00 

sites). š ‚ 17.75! Huntingdon (5 sites) 7.54 
Eston . Я , . 16.88 | Chesterton З 5.57 
Felling | . 15.33 | Cirencester (4 sites) 5.5% 
Carnarvon . . 14.82; Hitchin (3 sites) . 5.00 
Ardsley Е. and W. . 14.56. Tendring (2 sites) 4.17 
Willenhall. š . 11.75: Chard í 3.62 
Oakengates . .f . 10.97. Romsey (3 sites) . 3.60 
St. Albans . i 961 Aylesbury 5.50 
Birmingham (5 sites) . 8.15 | Thranston (4 sites) 3.42 
Bedwas and Machen 7.80 | Swaffham (3 sites) 3.00 
Dertich —. 6 14 | Blofield | 2.46 
Southampton 5.85 , St. Faiths 2.00 
Nottingham 4.79 | Dunmow 1.50 
Haverhill 1.65 | Billericay 1.00 
Hampstead . 0.60 , Seisdon 0.88 

| 
| 146.93 
| 559.02 
| 
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Lay Ovrs. 
Schemes submitted: 

Urban. Rural. 
Aberdare Banbury 
Abertillerv (2 sites) Bromsgrove (4 sites) 
Ashton-in- Makerfield Chelmsford 


Bangor (2 sites) 
Birmingham (2 sites) 
Chippenham 
Epsom 
Harwich 
Hindley 
Leigh 
Luton 
Newton-ın-Makerfield 
Northwich 
Rip'ey 
Risca 
Shipley 
Taunton 
Tettenhall 
Wallasey 
Walsall 
Watford 

Schemes approved :— 

Urban 

Birkenhead 
Bradford (2 sites) 
East bourne 


Hereford 


Crowmarsh 
Newbury (4 sites) 
St Ives (2 sitea) 


Courty Councils 
Huntingdon (11 sites) 
Isle of Ely (2 sites, 


Rural. 
Billericay 
Bromsgrove 
Chard 
Hitchin (8 sites) 
Huntingdon 


Hon'ev 

Lepton 
Mansfield 
Tettenhall 
Wallasey 
Walsall 
Wolverhampton 


p 
| 
| 
Heath Town (2 sites) x 
i 
| 


County Council. 
Huntingdon (2 sites) 


` HoOCSE PLANS. 
Schemes submitted: 


Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. 
Thurnscoe А ў 200 Bromsgrove 14 schemes). 48 
Негеѓога (2 schemes) 112 Newbury (4 schemes). 26 
Heath Town (2 nee) 78 Long Cren lon ; ; 7 
Ripley . š 60 Banbury . | š ; 6 
Chippenham 25: Chelinstord . 4 
Norwich . 5 ; : 26 — 
Exeter . : | š 17 51 
Aberdare | | 16. County Conr.cils; No. of houses. 
Westhury 10 London 
Little Hultoa . қ — | Isle of Ely (2 schemes) . 4 
North wich ‘ А =) — 
Wallasey . — | 654. 

| 545 
545 Dt 
| Total ., Е А а 


Schemes approved: 


Urban. No. of houses. | Rural. No. of houses. 
2 


Thurnscoe à t 00 Hitchin . ) Р | 50 

Hereford (2 schemes) . 112 | Bromsgrove. ; š 12 

Southgate А 92 | Chard . . . ; 4 

Heath Town (2 schemes) 78 —— 

Halifax (2 schemes) р 62 : 46 

Lepton . З | 90, County Council, 

Willesden | : Я 32 London . ; š . 650 

Mansfield А Р s 24 

Honey . ? š . | 666 
666 | Total, ; . 1.362 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Jury 31, 1869. 


CHESTERFIELD House is about to be pulled down and its site 
utilised for building purposes. It was erected by Ware, for 
Philip, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, 120 years ago. The 
chief rooms are still pretty much in the same state as that 
in which he left them. The library is very handsome. The 
fine pillars and still finer staircase was brought from Canons, 
near Edgware, the princely seat of the Duke of Chandos. 
The house, which belongs to Lord Chesterfield, stands on land 
belonging to Earl Howe. 


THE slag works of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. at 
Southbank, near Middlesbrough. were completely destroyed 
by fire on Saturday night. Damage is estimated at £20,000. 

THE Ripon City Council's application for sanction to 
borrow £22,500 for twenty years for the purpose of improve- 
ments at the gasworks has been granted by the Ministry of 
Health. 
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Cottage Construction 


Concrete Май Biocks 


PARTITIONS. 


FLOORS. ROOFS. 


FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINGS. 


Composition Flooring 


J. A. KING & GO., 


181 Queen Victoria St., London. 


Telegrams—KINOVIQUE, LONDON. 
Telephone—CENTRAL 773.) CITY 2218. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, NOTTS; 
SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS AND LEEDS. 
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Simple and Efficient Insulation 


The present high prices and low stocks of 
fuel greatly increase the value of the Patent 
Insulated Steel Jackets which distinguish 
Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers from 
all other types and prevent great loss of 
heat in the Boiler Room. 


= |е [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


These Jackets cover all exposed boiler surfaces 
and can be fixed in a few minutes without skilled 
labour. Besides effecting considerable saving of 
fuel their use gives a neat appearance and ensures Fix; 

А ixing Jacket. 
a much more comfortable boiler room temperature. 


Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers possess many other advantages which have led to their 
wide adoption for the heating of all classes of business premises, public buildings, etc. 


| NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY _ 
Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
€ Telephone : Central 4220. _Telegrams : °° Radiators Hull.” | Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: °“ Liableness London.” 
BAXENDALE & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 


Agente іп Great Britain са ing Stock of “Ideal” | 
R de н ] WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 


adie?-rs and ''Ideal" Boilers: 
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For the Cannock District Council's housing scheme Mr. 
S. Harrison, of Middlesbrough, has been appointed architect. 

Mr. J. A. Lucas, of Exeter, has been appointed architect 
for the Okehampton District Council's housing scheme. 

THE Keith Town Council proposes to erect twenty-six 
houses on what is at present the Fife-Keith Market Green. 

THE Broadstairs Parish Church is to be restored and en- 
]агое as a war memorial. 

THE late Mr. J. G. Joicey, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, left 
£50,000 to the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle. 

AS a peace memorial it is suggested to build a high-level 
footbridge at Surbiton over the 'Thames. | 

LARGE works for the manufacture of margarine are about 
to be erected near Hough Green, Widnes, Lanes. 

DaMAGE estimated at £20,000 was caused bx fire last 
week to the premises of the Midland Manufacturing Co., 
engineers, Celtic Works. Savile Street, Shefheld. 

Tne late Mr. E. Cronk, of Redcliffe Square, S.W., and 
King Street, St. James’s Street, architect and surveyor, left 
£35,946. 

THE Bath Electric Light Со. is contemplating the 
expenditure of a sum of £30,000 for additional generating 
plant. 

It has been decided to erect a cottage hospital at Swadlin- 
cote as a war memorial. Mr. Goodhead, J.P., has offered 
£1,000 towards the cost. 

THE partnership between Messrs. F. Seale and W. H. 
Riley, under the name of Seale & Riley, architects and sur- 
veyers, of 25 Horsefair Street, Leicester, has been dissolved. 

THE partnership under the title of Belfrage & Saville, 
of Messrs. J. H. Belfrage and А. R. Saville, architects and 
surveyors, of 27 Chancery Lane, W.C., has been dissolved. 

. THE Dumbarton County Council has appointed Mr. 
Joseph ‘Weekes, Licen. R.L B. A., burgh surveyor, of Irvine, 
architect for their housing scheme. 

THE Ascot war memorial will be the erection of a stone 
monument and the building of a club for the men who have 
served in the Navy and Army. | 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES has taken into partnership Messrs. 
Drysale & Alywin, the firm to be known as Messrs. Leonard 
Stokes, Drysdale & Aylwin, with offices, after September 1, 
at 17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

Mr. LEsLIE Dawson, surveyor, has been appointed archi- 
tect for the Upper Banffshire District Council's housing 
scheme, which wil! provide for the erection of thirty-five 
houses. ; i 
Ма. Змитн, of Tenter Lees, having applied for the 
appointment of architect for the St. Ives’ housing scheme, 
the Town Council has deferred appointment pending in- 
spection of the plans submitted by Mr. Craig. 

THE Smethwick Town Council has in contemplation the 
erection of a Town Hall in conjunction with the extension of 
the Council house immediately the question of finance can be 
satisfactorily considered. 

On the slopes of the ground of Bangor College facing 
Ffordd Deiniol, a site has been marked out on the south side 
of the existing arts buildings for the erection of the new 
science section of the Bangor University College. 

Мк. GEORGE Burt, chairman and governing director of 
Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., the well-known builders 
and contractors, of Grosvenor Road, S.W., has left a fortune 
valued at £173,082 12s. 94. 

A PRIVATE limited company has been registered in Edin- 
burgh, under the name of Symington Son & Co., Ltd., rail- 
way contractors, builders, &c., with a capital of £50,000. 
The registered offices are at 158 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

As a peace thanksgiving scheme the Waifs’ and Strays’ 
Society are appealing for a sum of £50,000 to expand the 
society's work and for the building and reconstruction of 
homes. 

Bv a five which broke out recently on the premises of 
Messrs. Parish, drapers and furniture dealers, Shields Road, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, damage estimated at £100,000 was done; 
seven shops were destroyed. 

AT the last meeting of the Berwick Town Council it was 
resolved to grant an honorarium of £100 to Mr. R. Dickin- 
son, the borough survevor, for his work in carrying out the 
joint water scheme of the borough. 

Tur Housing and Town-planning Committee of the Edin- 
hurgh Town Council recommends the acceptance of estimates 
of £40,000 for the erection of a second instalment of houses 
at Gorgie. The contract is in respect of twelve additional 
blocks. 

Mr. ГонрЕх, M.P., member of the Kentish Town Hous- 
ing Committee, and himself a builder, says that if the new 
houses have the desired cupboards, these will only be kept 
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free from rubbish if they have glass doors, so that visitors 
can see inside them. 

Mr. Farmer, the Divisional Commissioner on Housing, 
has inspected the sites at Worcester for the city housing 
scheme, and has expressed his complete satisfaction at the 
selection made. It is anticipated that building operations 
will soon be commenced. 

Towarps the memorial hall, proposed to be erected іп 
Rotherham, a sum of £19,755 is announced. “he scheme 
was propounded by the Mayor (Alderman (z. Gummer) as а 
iown's tribute to the memory of the Rotherham men who 
gave their lives in the war. At least £50,000 is required. 

Messrs. WILLINK < THICKNESSE, of Cunard Buildings, 
are the architects for the new Harrod’s Stores which are to be 
erected in Liverpool on the site of St. Peter’s Church, Church 
Street. The suggested cost of the new buildings is round 
about one million sterling. 

THe Denbigh Town Council has appointed Mr. James 
Huches, a resident and native of the town, as architect under 
its housing scheme. Mr. Hughes has acted as Mayor of 
the borough, and, during the war, was engaged at the Liver- 
pool office of Messrs. T. Taliesin Rees & Co., architects. 

AT the last meeting of the West Riding Education Com- 
mittee it was reported that the Elementary Education Sub- 
Committee had decided to purchase ten acres of land at Ross- 
ington at £120 per acre. Sanction was given for the pur- 
chase of a site for the erection of a secondary school for boys 
and girls at Harrogate at a cost of £7,100. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mrs. Louisa Grace 
Clarke, the wife of Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.I. B. A., of 4 Queen 
Square, London, W.C. We tender our sympathy to Mr. 
(Clarke. The deceased lady had been ill for some time, the 
foundation of her illness being caused by enemy air raids 
during the past war. 

Tue “ Sunday Pictorial” states:— ‘‘ That we are pro- 
mised a million houses at, say, £500 apiece, which is pro- 
Lably a considerable under-estimate. What is the outlay 
on housing going to be? You can work out the little sum 
for yourself, and you will find it startling! And if you аге 
not too busy, think where the money is to come from." 

Tur American aircraft factory at Shaw, near Oldham, 
is for sale; the factory covers 6 acres of land and the build- 
ings are mainly brick built, with concrete floors and timber 
roofs covered with ruberoid. Our advertisement columns 
give particulars of an up-to-date factory, well equipped with 
machinery and plant within twenty-five miles of London. 

Тне Trades and Labour Club has purchased the Holmes 
estates at High Harrogate, where it is proposed to carry out 
an extensive building and development scheme, including a 
trades hall to accommodate 800 people. It is hoped to com- 
тепсе building operations early іп 1921, when it is anti- 
cipated that building materials will be both more reasonable 
and plentiful. 

AT a special meeting of the Northern District Committee 
of Ayrshire County Council held at Kilwinning a report by 
the Sub-Committee on the Housing of the Working Classes 
was submitted and discussed. Тһе report stated that the 
following are the sites submitted for the final approval of 
the Local Government Board :-- Beith parish—Dalry Road; 
Daliy parish- Townend; Dreghorn—-Bankhead and Town- 
foot : Stevenston --Ardeer Grounds; West Kilbride—Orchard 
Street. The scheme is calculated to cost at least £250,000. 
and provides for between 400 and 500 houses. | 

AT а meeting of the Housing Committee of Greenock 
Corporation the members considered the plans of the pro- 
posed building sites. About 200 acres of ground in the east, 
south, and south-west parts of the burgh have been sur- 
veyed, and it is believed that these have the approval of 
the Local Government Board. Should the Corporation take 
over all the ground, Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, the superior, 
is prepared to make a gift of between 30 and 40 acres to the 
community. There is accommodation on the sites for 4,000 
houses, and as soon as possible the Corporation will embark 
on the erection of from 1,500 to 2,000 houses. 

Tue Blackburn Rural District Council has provisionally 
approved of plans for the erection of thirty-two houses at 
Feniscowles near the Council school; thirty-two houses at 
Billington on the highway between Langho and Whalley ; 
and a number not yet determined at Mellor. As there is 
already a sufficient number of houses with two bedrooms, the 
Council has decided to build only houses with three bedrooms. 
The houses will be semi-detached, and each house will occupy 
an area of 400 square yards exclusive of roads. The houses 
have been planned to give an ample scullery 12 feet by 8 feet 
and a large living-room 14 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches. 
The parlour is 12 feet by 10 feet, while the three bedrooms 
are 13 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 6 inches, 12 feet by 10 feet, 
and 9 feet 3 inches by 8 feet, respectively. 
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The *Unity of the Profession." 


Tug '' Unity of the Profession " means in plain lan- 
guage the amalgamation of the Society of Architects 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects. . We 
believe there is no wish or intention of seeking the 
amalgamation of the Scottish and Irish Institutes 
with the Roval Institute, as they necessarily cover 
fields which may reasonably be held to be more 
efficiently dealt with under a system of devolution. 
But the Institute and Society cover the same fields, 
and it is felt might with advantage be amalgamated 
both to eliminate waste of effort and to prevent.the 
somewhat undignified spectacle of two bodies, whose 
aims are similar, but who issue separate notices to 
their members and take separate action to secure 
ends which are closely identical, thus giving an erro- 
neous outside impression of division of aim where 
little or none exists in reality. Now that the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. has passed a unanimous resolution 
in favour of unifying the profession we шах take 
it the subject comes once more into the region of 
practical politics, and more than that—it will be an 
accomplished fact if we do not repeat the mistakes 
which led to the abandonment of the project which 
“was advocated’ and almost effected during the presi- 
Чепсу of Mr. Leonard Stokes. We have been told 
that it is unwise to discuss details, but useful to advo- 
cate the advantages of union: but with this view we 
are in fundamental disagreement, because the ad- 
vantages are evident, while the dangers lie in the 
adoption of the wrong methods. - Representing, as 
we do, neither the R.1.B.A. nor the Societv, we are 
in a better position to speak for what we do represent 
—the general advancement of the profession—and, 
having a clear and definite view, we see no reason 
why we should hesitate to express it, nor can we 
see that other courses are likely to advance matters. 
We have recently. heard, both in politics and 
public Ше, a plethora of resounding commonplaces, 
without any statement of the definite means by 
which the millennium is to be reached, and to the 
fact we attribute the present shipwreck of national 
statesmanship. With such an object-lesson staring 
us in the face we intend to adopt other methods 
and to express specific and practical views. 

As almost everyone knows, the former effort to 
secure union was defeated by the Associates of the 
R.I.B.A., who saw in the proposals to bring in the 
members of the Society as Fellows and Associates of 
the Institute, a cheapening of the status which they 
had obtained through the test of examination. 
Whether that view was justified or not does not 
matter; the point is that in any new proposals it 
must be avoided. 

The members of the Society could not be brought 
in as Licentiates, which they would obviously object 
to as being derogatory to their status and position. 

There is only one remainine course, which is to 
admit them as an entirely separate and independent 
class, which we suggest should he that of members 
of the Institute, with the right, presumably, to add 
to their names the letters M.R.T.B.A. This would 


probably satisfy the Society, whose members would 
hold in the Institute exactly the status they held 
in: their former Society. And we would meet 
the objection of Associates and Fellows by enacting 
that any M.R.I.B.A. wishing to become either an 
Associate or a Fellow would have to do so by adopting 
the usual means. Probably none would ; there 18 no 
reason why, if members of the Society are satisfied 
with their present status, thev should not continue to 
be so, and no necessity exists for grading their class or 
relegating them to any position with respect to others 
in the ranks of the R.1.B.A. 

To those who say there are already too many divi- 
sions in the R.T.B.A., we answer this may be so, but 
the point to be weighed is whether the advantages 
of union outweigh or not the disadvantages of what 
ік obviously the only means by which it can be 
effected without friction. 

The adoption or rejection of the only means to the 
end will prove whether the В.Т.В.А. and the Society 
Wish to effect amalgamation, or, on the other hand, 
to talk about its advantages—a very different thing. ` 

We have heard it argued that everv member of 
the Institute should have equal voting power, but 
we doubt if this is really an important issue. Anv- 
how, the Licentiates were admitted on the distinct.. 
understanding that they should have none. and the 
alteration miade—and agreed to somewhat un- 
williingly—by: тару was advocated-to meet certain 
legal and constitutional difficulties. - This, like other 


controversial issues of small moment, ік probably 


best met on the Eastern principle of avoiding the 
disturbance of sleeping dogs unless a bolder and more 
radical jeans could be adopted. We refer to the 
merging of the subscriptions of Fellows and Asso- 
clates and the adoption of a subscription of a uniform 
amount for both, carrying with it, as it should, 


the equalisation of voting power ; and doing 


away with the reluctance of many Associates 
to taking up the Fellowship because it implies 
an increased subscription. The amount of 
the subscription can be so allocated that it 
would leave the funds of the Institute as they are 
at present. But if there is to be an enlargement 
of the voting power of the Associates it is fair that 
they should be asked to give a quid pro quo for it. 

We do not think the question of Statutory Regis- 
tration need present diflicultics, as we all want in- 
creased powers and opportunities if we can obtain 
them. Апу difference of opinion between the 
R.I.B.A. and the Society on this matter could surely 
be settled by reference to a counsel of sufficient emin- 
ence who had previously been consulted by neither 
body, but whose decision would be accepted by the 
members of both. It is a practical question after all, 
and not one of principle. We believe in brief that if 
we want the '' Unity of the Profession," and not 
to talk about it, it will have to be effected on such 
lines as the above, and we therefore do not hesitate 
to state our views on the subject. We believe the 
so-called *' Unity " a move in the right direction, 
that it will do all that architects hope-for we domot 
for a moment think or believe. 
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Illustrations. 


SWANPOOL GARDEN VILLAGE, LINCOLN. Тномрвом, HENNELL AND JAMES Architecte. 
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SKETCHES IN FRANCE BY MR. BRIGHT FRASER. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Society of Architects' Lunch. 


THE Society of Architects held a most successful luncheon 
party оп Wednesday, July 30. after which many 
important professional issues were alluded to by the Pre- 
sident of the Society, Mr. Davis, Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
and Sir Alfred Mond. Certainly union and co-operation 
are in the air, but whether they will remain there or 
become established facts remains to be proved in the 
future. We have discussed the essential facts as еу 
ерреаг to us without hesitation, as it seems that if there 
is any hesitation in paying the price the Society have 
a right to expect, in return for the termination of their 
independent existence. no union will take place. however 
desirable such union may be. If it is to be it should be 
taken in hand at once, as some of the members of the 
Society may well consider thev have a right to be heard 
on various matters connected with the new Charter which 
the В.Г.В.А. is going to apply for. 
Housing and Political Agitation. 

WE heard the other day that in a certain rural district 
of Buckinghamshire two lady speakers were sent down 
from a certain Housing Society to talk to the people and 
explain the intention of the authorities. ‘They were dis- 
mayed to find that the inhabitants were perfectly satis- 
fied with the accommodation existing,—a very unsatis- 
factory state—as one of the ladies observed. She said 
that her duty and that of her colleague was to make the 
' people dissatisfied in order that demands should be forth- 
coming. We should very much lke to know how much 
of this kind of spurious agitation has been engineered in 
different parts of the country by irresponsible people, and 
think that those concerned ghould be prosecuted. Surely 
there is enough discontent, reasonable and unreasonable, 
just now without increasing its volume! 


Increased Output. 

LORD LEVERHULME usually hits the nail on the head, and 
writes to the “ Employer,” stating that '' In all trade 
union discussions I have not seen a single reference to 
‘he consumer. Yet he is the dominant partner, and he 
s very exacting. He will go where he gets the best 
goods at the cheapest rates. On the whole that is the 
factor which produces the best results. If we dispense 
with it, it will be а retrograde step. . . . We want a 
bond af sympathy between emplover and employed, and 
no hard and fast rule, no legislation, under which an 
employé can demand half control as a right, can give that. 

Joint control is never good; it must be unanimous con- 
trol. We ought not to waste our time in endless inquiries 
into nationalisation, but turn our attention exclusively 
to the question of increased output. `” 


The Chertsey Rural Council and Housing. 


Tue Chertsey Rural Council desired to purchase а site 
at £225 for the erection of twelve houses. The price was 
considered reasonable by the Council, but the district 
valuer stepped in and estimated the value of the site at 
£90, with the result that the Council have thrown up the 
whole scheme, which has been handed back to the 
Ministry of Health in order that they may take any action 
they like. Тһе Council's surveyor said they had been 
hampered in every direction by scores of officials, other- 
wise some of the houses would have been ready for letting 
by now, and the clerk has been authorised to give ex- 
pression of the Council's ‘‘ disgust ’’ at the treatment they 
have met with. This does not surprise us, as we believe 
that prices will mount, and progress will be stultified 
unless we can get rid of the officials who hamper our 
freedom at every turn in the evil times in which we are 


now living. 


The Cost of Housing. 

Tue Liverpool Corporation is said to have accepted 
tenders for the erection of 200 houses at £875 each, which 
are to form a first instalment of 14,000 houses to be built 
there within the next three vears, while tenders for houses 
at Birmingham recently accepted amount to £943 each. 
The Birmingham housing schemes are to cost about 
£900.000, based on an average cost of £900 per house. 
W e doubt whether any country in the world, not accept- 
iug America itself, could afford to indulge in unlimited 
housing at such rates as we have quoted, but it should 
be made clear if the capital expense is to be as high 
us the figures we have quoted, largely in consequence 
of the way in which the building trades restrict output. 
that labour should pay its own way by being asked to 
pay the full economic rent represented by the outlay. If 
this were made perfectly clear possibly labour would 
bring its influence to bear in increasing output. 


The Cenotaph in Whitehall. 

Wk are delighted with the decision that the cenotaph in 
Whitehall should be erected in a permanent form in Port- 
land stone in Whitehall, for in this instance there will 
be a unanimous feeling that the right thing is being done. 
and that London will have a monument which will be 
deemed worthy bv future ages. We hope that no delay 
will take place in carrying this decision into effect, as 
fortunately it does not mean the expenditure of any great 
sum of money. It is a very satisfactory indication that 
the public can appreciate w hat is good even when excel- 
lence has been obtained by the simplest and rarest of 
methods—by avoiding elaboration and relying on good 
proportion alone. 
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The Society of Architects. 
Luncheon to Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P., H.M. First Commissioner of Works. 


Tax Society of Architects gave a luncheon on Wednesday 
July 30, to H.M. First Commissioner of Works, Sir 
Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P., and Lady Mond, which took 
place at the Restaurant Frascati, and was presided over 
by Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, the President of the Society 
of Architects. | 

The Chairman, М. Edwin J. Sadgrove, President of 
the Society of Architects, in proposing the health of Sir 
Alfred Mond, said :—The toast which I have the pleasure 
and privilege of proposing is that of our principal guest, 
Sir Alfred Mond, His Majesty’s First Commissioner of 
Works, who is, as you are aware, the responsible head of 
the Office of Works, which has the largest architectural 
department in the Kingdom. 

Although a Cabinet “Minister ТЕ. Sir Alfred's рові- 
tion may not be a fully qualified architect, he would natu- 
rally take the precaution of satisfying himself that those 
under his command are fully competent to discharge 
the duties which are from time to time required of them, 
of the importance of this post, and on the efficient admini- 
stration it receives at the hands of Sir Alfred, I need not 
enlarge. 

Nature has, if I may say so, been generous to Sir 
Alfred in endowing him with faculties for acquiring 
amongst other things, scientific and diplomatic attain- 
ments, and a wide knowledge of commerce; and I аррге- 
hend it would be difficult to catch Sir Alfred on a subject 
of which he possesses a nodding acquaintance only. Гат 

aware that he is a lover of art and architecture—he knows 
the vast range of subjects which an architect has to under- 
stand before he is entitled to rank as a qualified architect 
—and I fee] that he must be instinctively in sympathy 
with all matters relating to the advancement and improve- 
ment of architectural training and pursuits, and the proper 
recognition of architects. 

This is the first of a series of friendly meetings which 
the Society proposes to continue on a basis of education 
in its relation to architecture, and its influence on the 
welfare of the community; and on behalf of the Society 
I have to thank Sir Alfred and Lady Mond for so kindly 
coming here to-day to grace and support this little func- 
tion. 

A. Aims and Objects.—The Society is an active and 
progressive professional body with definite aims towards 
the advancement of architecture and architects. It binds 

its members together in a corporate capacity for the 
accomplishment of its objects, and provides the machin- 
erv whereby they can effectively protect their interests 
апа bring their influence to bear on matters of general and 
professional importance ; gives them opportunities for pro- 
fessional and social intercourse; supplies them with a 
inonthly journal; gives them the use of a reference and 
circulating library of technical works, and affords them 
practical assistance in dealing with questions that may 
' arise in their practice. 

Through the Society's Advisory Committee and by 
means of the Professional Defence Regulations, the 
ınembers can obtain advice upon points of practice and 
assistance in protecting their professional interests. In 
connection with these regulations, there is а Defence 
Fund which is administered by the Council on the advice 
of the Board of Professional Defence. _ 

B. Statutory Registration.—The Society is the only 
architectural body in Britain which, for about 35 vears, 
has made Statutory Registration one of its chief objects. 
In this matter it is pledged to a definite policy and prin- 
ciple, viz., the protection of all vested interests. As a 
result of its efforts, the profession is in general agreement 
on the principle of Statutory Registration, and on the 
necessity for carrying that principle into effect bv legis- 
lation in the interests of the community. The Societv's 
Parliamentary propaganda, which was suspended during 
the War, is being resumed, and every effort will be made 
to secure the passing of a Registration Act. 


C. Membership.—The Society's membership is spread 
over every part of Britain, and extends to many of the 
Dominions overseas. There is a very active branch of 
the Society in South Africa, with its headquarters in 
Johannesburg, another in Ireland, and local honorary 
secretaries are established in various districts at home 
and abroad. 

During the War, upwards of 400 members of the 
Soclety served with H.M. Forces on land, sea, and in 
the air, and in France, Italy, Belgium, Egypt, East 
Africa, Russia, Mesopotamia, the Balkans, and other 
Fronts. Many of these members won commissions and 
other distinctions for Services in the Field including the 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., and other awards, and also 
many of the honours and awards granted by the Allies. 

D. Progress.—The policy adopted: by the Council dur- 
ing the War has resulted in the Society emerging from that 
period of difficulty with its finances on а sound basis, its: 
membership increased, and its scope and utility consider- 
ably enlarged; and with a development scheme perfected 
which will enable it further to expand and extend its: 


work on behalf of the profession in general, and its ` 


members in particular. (Cheers.) 

E. Education.—The Society holds examinations for 
membership and graduateship, and offers valuable Travel- 
ling Studentships, Scholarships, and other awards for the 
encouragement of proficiency in architectural design and 
other subjects. The greater the ability of the architect, 
the greater will be the service which he can render to the 
community, Тһе Society is prominently identified with 
architectural education, and it will be remembered that it 
was through the Society's efforts and financial support 
that the first Atelier of Architecture in London was estab- 
lished, with the object of inculcating the high principles 
of architectural design under conditions similar to those 
obtaining at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. After 
careful deliberation it was decided that the best interests 
of architectural education would be served by the forma- 
tion of a separate committee, composed of architects and 
enthusiasts on this special system of training; the Society 
thus sunk its own identity with the Atelier it had formed 
end supported, and of which it is justifiably proud. 
(Cheers.) 

It is a matter of history that this first Atelier had 
already outlived the adverse and sceptical criticism which 
it received at the outset, but the Society gave it all the 
support that it needed, until it proved itself on its merits ; 
then the War broke out, occasioning a general dispersal of 
all the students and patrons for military duties. Subse- 
quently the Atelier premises were required for other pur- 
poses. It was one of the unfortunate incidents of the 
period, and could not be avoided. So that the Society 
again came forward, and housed the Atelier at its own 
headquarters at 98 Bedford Square, and in the circum- 
stances there have been difficulties in keeping the Atelier 
alive. Now that the survivors are returning, and new 
applications for admission are being received, it becomes 
imperative to increase the accommodation; a scheme is 
being developed to provide for this, for it would be little 
short of a disaster if the Atelier were allowed to evaporate 
for lack of the necessary support. (Cheers.) 

F. The Education of the Public.—The great majonty 
of the general public do not appreciate how necessary 
is the architect to the welfare of the community ; they 
do not understand his functions. А humorous repre- 
sentation, emphasising how little is known about what an 
architect has to do, was offered recently in a well-known 
publication. In it the cartoon shows one visitor to the 
Academy calling the attention of another to an architect's 
drawing which showed the ''side ’' of а house, which 
drew the exclamation, '* Oh! Т didn't know they did the 
sides as well! ’’ (Laughter.) Tt again becomes a matter 
of education, the education of the public. The Govern. 
ment might surelv give the lead in this direction, when 
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I am sure the Press would do everything they could to 
help. (Hear, hear.) : 

It is a matter of national importance and for the 
benefit of the community that our cities, towns, and 
villages should be properly laid out, and all buildings 
correctly proportioned and suitably placed. There should 
be по eyesores anywhere. I venture to say that this can 
only be attained by the employment of qualified archi- 
tects; but so long as the present conditions remain, 
whereby any individual may represent himself as an archi- 
tect and practice as such, so long will the present un- 
satisfactory state of affairs continue. 

In this connection, and referring in particular to the 
national housing question, it is not only possible, but is 
an actual fact, that persons whose architectural merit 13 
of a very poor quality are securing appointments as archi- 
tects to housing schemes of substantial extent, to the 
exclusion of men of proved ability, who are being 
squeezed out. There is no actual compelling condition 
to employ skilled architects, simply a recommendation, 
and it seems as though local influence, or undercut rates 
of remuneration, or perhaps both, are predominating over 
merit. Recognition by the State through legislation is, 
in our opinion, the only means of preventing a continu- 
ance of this state of affairs. 

The architectural profession has been very deeply 
concerned for some years past at the diminution of output 
of labour in the building trade industry which, in its 
present accentuated form, together with the high cost 
of materials, has made private building enterprise ргас- 
tically prohibitive. To search for the root of the trouble 
and to endeavour to find a remedy, a '' Building Indus- 
tries Consultative Board ” has been set up, composed 
of architects, surveyors, building contractors, and the 
representatives of Labour, and I have hopes that some- 
thing really good will come of it. If we are successful 
in what we are striving for, it will be one of the greatest 
blessings that the country could possibly receive. (Hear, 
hear.) The individual members of the Board are capable 
and earnest men, every one I should say endowed with 
judicial balance and all deeply concerned in the subjects 
under discussion, and I feel that they will not lightly 
give up their task as hopeless. I should like to see this 
Board established as a permanent institution. for the 


settlement of all disputes between masters and men in. 


the building trade, as, in my opinion, architects and sur- 
veyors are, by their training, peculiarly adapted to decide 
in such matters; and what is more, I believe tlie masters 
would welcome it and the Unions loyally respect its 
judgments, because both sides would have fought out 
their differences before a. tribunal of impartial judges who 
know and understand the meaning of every svllable of 
the quarrel; they would not have to go outside for expert 
opinion. (Hear, hear.) | | | 

Mr. Arthur Davis, Е.В.Г.В.А., rising to support the 
toast, said:—On behalf of the Beaux-Arts Committee 
I desire to thank the Society of Architects for the oppor- 
tunity afforded me of stating briefly our views on the 
question of architectural education, a subject, I think, 
of great importance not only to architects, but also to 
the public, whose taste and judgment are necessarily 
influenced by our work. 

We architects are perhaps apt to forget at times that 
our profession exists for the service of the public; our 
methods of training and the way in which we execute 
our work should have this end constantly in view, and 
we cannot overestimate the importance of education or 
demand too high a standard from our students. 16 is 
very satisfactory to find this vital point recognised by 
architects now that the advent of peace has rendered 

reconstruction possible and urgent. | 

I earnestly believe that now is the time to review our 
existing methods and compare them with those of our 
great Allies, France and America, with the object of 
revising our system and adopting all that is best in other 
countries. If we turn to America, we find that she has 
long since absorbed the advantages of British and French 
tradition, and through that has achieved results which 
fully justify her general educational policy. Broadly 
speaking, American domestic work is influenced by 


‘schools. 
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British tradition, and her monumental and municipal 
work derives its inspiration from the well-known Paris 
school. 5 us 

In this country some six years ago an effort was made 
to create an Atelier of Architecture which would, as far 
as possible, give the student a training similar to that of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Although it was started in 
a very modest way, thanks to the moral and financial 
support of the Society of Architects, and to the enthu- 
siasm of the students, it not only succeeded in justifying 
its existence, but it proved that the system was sympa- 
thetic to the many British students who joined. In 1914 
the Atelier was well on its way, and was producing work 
which gave promise of a brilliant future. 

The war unfortunately interrupted our activities. The 
majority of the members joined H.M. Forces, and I 
regret to say that we have to mourn the loss of several 
of our most promising students. We now have to start 
again, and we fully intend to go forward with renewed 
energy and enthusiasm. | 

I venture to say that the Atelier system has come to 
stay in this country. То one like myself, who has had 
the opportunity of studying and practising in both 
countries, it is very gratifying to note that we are begin- 
ning to appreciate the advantages of an educational 
system which has been in existence for over 200 years. 

Since reading the paper* I have been asked by several 
of my English colleagues to suggest how the French 
system could be adopted in this country without unduly 
interfering with the many useful and excellent institu- 
tions that we possess. We are no doubt fortunate in 
having many schools of architecture, excellent in many 
ways, yet, to my mind, showing a few defects which 
the French system avoids. То begin with, the tuition 
given at the different schools does not follow one sys- 
tematic plan, and this lack of cohesion and unity is 
bound to be reflected in the quality of the work produced 
in later vears. I will not, however, lay too much stress 
on this point, because I wish to emphasise another which 
I consider to be of greater importance. In England no 
attempt is made to d'seourage the inartistic and ‘to 
encourage the artistic. Now in France, before a student 
is permitted to follow the уегу complex course which 
will eventually bring him his diploma, he must pass an 
extremely difficult competitive examination; this com- 
petition eliminates the man who is not naturally suited 
to a profession requiring an enormous amount of natural 
ability and creative power. (Hear, hear.) No such test 
exists in England, any young man with sufficient 
financial means may become an “‘ architect,” although 
he can lav claim to no real talent nor to any particular 
love for his profession. I venture to suggest that our 
schools should be co-ordinated and controlled by some 
central organisation, that competitive examinations 
should be instituted in order to raise the standard of the 
architectural profession, and that the many valuable 
prizes now limited to one or two schools should be avail- 
able for all students. (Hear, hear.) I think that tlus 
could be done without disorganising the existing methods, 
and I am sure that the Atelier system, which gives the 
student a better view of his art and encouragement to 
work in keen competition with a large number of fellow 
students, would but tend to produce the very best results. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts is, like all the professional 
schools in France, supported by the State. The leading 
men in the profession teach and form the Juries ; friendly 
rivalry amongst the students is established by the Atelier 
system; progressive and competitive examinations 
eliminate the unsuitable students and prevent public 
money being wasted on them; and lastly, the smallness 
of the fees allows any man to enter, whatever his means. 

I am certain that, if we obtain the necessary assistance 
from the State. our profession can evolve a system which 
will embody all the best principles of English and foreign 
Such a system will go far to place English 
art upon a high level. It will enable us to be in touch 
with and benefit from any new ideas introduced into the 
educational institutions of our Allies. It will render 
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visits to their schools instructive and valuable. It will 
put methods of architectural training upon ап inter- 
national rather than a national basis, without any loss to 
our existing institutions. . This would be an enormous 

n. | 
Our profession will in the near future have great 

portunities for producing works upon a large scale, and 
iP is is important that we should give our students every 
possible encouragement to profit bv the experience and 
knowledge of the masters of our art in this and other 
countries. 

Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P., in responding to the 
toast, said :—I have to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
Mr. Davis for the extremely kind words you have spoken 
in proposing this toast. I сап assure vou that I feel 
it a very great compliment indeed to be invited to-day to 
this influential and interesting gathering. I feel even 
more the compliment in view of the position which I hold 
аз H.M. First Commissioner of Works. I know that 
in some architectural circles I and my department have 
been looked upon as somewhat suspect—I think rather 
unfairly so. As far as I am concerned—and those with 
whom I work share my views—we look on ourselves 
rather as the official upholders of architects and archi- 
tectural methods as far as the Government side.of work 
is concerned. Having naturally in that capacity some 
direction as regards taste and direction of architecture at 
the moment, and being held personally responsible—I 

cannot say I feel myself entirely responsible—for all the 

many buildings which my office puts up, I am all the 
more interested in meeting to-day a large number of 
architects and of listening to the verv important views 
placed before us by the President and Mr. Davis. 

There is no doubt the question raised by the President 
of statutory registration of architects is one of very great 
importance, if not free from controversy. Architecture 
has always been throughout all tine and necessarily must 
remain perhaps the greatest and most important of all 
the professions ав far as the human race is concerned. 
If уой look back over the pages of past historv it is after 
all the architect, or what remains of his work, which 
gives us an insight to the civil life and government of 
empires that have long passed away. Anyone who like 
myself have been able to witness for themselves the 
technical ability and skill of the architects who erected 
those great temples must feel that without them thev 
could do nothing much with the Egyptian legend or the 
Egyptian art or people. Following through the remnants 
of that great period of Greek architecture which filled 
the soul with a sense of beauty and joy. displaving a 
marvellous sense of proportion, you come to the more 

recent work of the ancient Romans, the great pioneers 
of concrete construction, followed by the Renaissance to 
our present dav. After all, the great life of a nation is 
expressed in architecture, which is the living monument 
and symbol of the life of a people. It is this which 
makes the architectural profession so great and at the 
same time so responsible. Не is not for his own time; 
he 1s for generations to come and for all time. When 
he puts up an elevation he has to remember that someone 
will look upon the result qf his labour and say, < Who 
created that atrocity,” or ‘‘ Who created that great work 
of beauty !’’ 

Architecture of the present day is the most complex 
of all the great arts. An architect has to be not merely 
an artist, he has to be an engineer. a constructor, diplomat, 
and also a bit of a sea-lawyer. At the same time he has 
to make a living; in fact he has to be an Admirable 
Crichton, not like a painter who paints on a canvas which 
he parts with—if he can—or like a musician who, having 
finished his music, leaves it to someone else to interpret. 
Then he has to please a lay client, who is oftentimes 
unreasonable. He has all these difficulties to face, and 
I think on the whole he succeeds. His position has never 
heen sufficiently recognised not even to the present day, 
although I do think we are at the period of a great archi- 
tectural. renaissance. I think the consciousness, the 
importance of architecture as a beautifier of our common 
life, is becoming daily more obvious even to those who 
have neglected it in the past. To put it in a phrase. 
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““the day of the builder is past, and the day of the artist- 
architect has arrived.” No longer shall we be satisfied 
with rows of uglv houses, mean cottages, straggling 
streets laid out without plan or design; the whole world 
craves for зоте ния better and greater. Therefore I am 
the more interested to learn about the efforts which the 
Society has been making in the direction of architectural 
education. Anvone who has followed the subject at all 
is Well aware of the great results Which have been obtained | 
by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The soundness and 

thoroughness of the training characteristic of our French 

allies, the technical training they receive in all arts, I 
alwavs think is one of the foundations of their success, 

and Г aim delighted to hear that you are reproducing these 

methods. The question cf State aid raised by Mr. Davis 
is one not perhaps for me to deal with, but I think it 
well worthy of consideration. I think it is а subject which 
my friend and colleague, the Minister of Education, might 
perhaps lend a sympathetic ear. There is no doubt that 
we are faced with a double set of ditficulties, as your 
President has pointed out, and, as we all know, both 
officially and privately the enormous cost of building now is 
& most serious problem, and one that has got to be faced. 

I am delighted to hear of the Consultative Committee to 
which vou refer. Nothing but good can соше from such 
а body. It cannot be to the interest of the building trade 
or the labour employed to raise building to such q price as 
to practically bring it to an end.. Limits must be found 
and modern methods must be adopted in order to make 
building a more practicable propos‘tion. There you have 
the whole difficulty —a vast subject—of what I might call 
the cheapening of our modern methods of construction— 
problems which must have occupied every brain for many 
years. We cannot remain satisfied w ith the fact that a 
large number of our smaller building methods—brick- 
laying for  instance—remained, technically, almost 
stationary for many centuries. Methods.must be found 
by which buildings can be erected cheaply, and which 
will permit labour to receive a higher remuneration which 
it naturally must demand under present conditions. 

The whole question of the use of concrete and other 
modern materials, the design and planning of buildings 
of all classes have got to be tackled, and experiments have 
got to be boldly tried. We move in more rapidly moving 
times than formerly, and the question of length of dura- 
tion for which a building is designed is one that ought 
to occupy thinking minds. On going to a city like New 
York vou find а huge building put up fifty vears ago is 
scrapped and another one put in its place. We have 
something to learn from our cousins across the water in 
the wav of encouraging demolition as well ая recon- 
struction. I am verv much impressed with the way in 
which American architects solve many of their most dith- 
cult problems ; they are not afraid of hig johs or problems 
dealing with large buildings and aurfaces both from an 
engineering and artistic point of view, or of the utilisation 
of great spaces to the best advantage. We are most extra- 
ordinarily extravagant. In no other citv of the world of 
any size is the ground- -space so greatly wasted as in 
London, and where such uneconomie use is made of very 
many valuable sites. This question of putting up large 
shops and blocks of offices has been dealt with in America, 
I think, on the whole quite successfully. There is much 
to learn there both what tó avoid and what to follow. 
Whether we shall ever get in this country a railway 
terminus of the magnificent character. indulged in there, 
where you do not know whether vou are entering a new 
cathedral or a booking office, I do not know. 

War must have taught us one thing, and that is cour- 
age. We had to face during those four and a half years 
some most extraordinanly difficult circumstances in all 
We managed to solve problems which seemed 
almost insoluble. We erected vast buildings, factories, 
hutments, and works of that character. 1 hope the cour- 
age we have gained during the war has not now oozed out 
of us owing to the difficulties we are in or to the fact that 
we have pence. T hepe we shall carry on with the same 
courage and audacity that we display ed then in the prob- 
lems facing us to-day. We have an unique opportunity 
which I hope we shall take advantage of in dealing with 
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housing on a stupendous scale. Ц would be unfortunate 
if this housing is carried out in an ugly way. Beauty is 
not a question of expense at all. Beauty is the questiou 
of the character, proportion, and design. Іш fact a great 
deal of the expensive work is extremely ugly. The so- 
called decorative items and motifs placed where they 
do not belong all over the walls. Building authorities, 
1 hope, will apply to architects, and what is more will 
accept their views. Another difficulty the architect is 
faced with is that everybody considers himself an archi- 
tect, and everybody presumes that he knows quite as well 
what a house should be like as the man who has spent all 
his life on the problem. І wish all success to the Society 
and progress of its educational scheine. The more you 
can establish this great profession in this country the 
better it will be; the more you increase and combine 
utility and beauty, and find for our eves joy and delight. 
the more you will add to the real suin of the happiness of 
the world. I think people undervalue the effect of the 
beautiful on the human spirit. I think a good deal of so- 
called unrest and dissatisfaction is due to the ugliness in 
the world, which must produce discontent, whereas 
beauty will produce satisfaction and contentment. 
Architects work not merely for the few, but for future 
generations, It 15 a high and noble profession, and so 
far as they succeed towards the high ideal they set them- 
selves countless generations will praise and thank them 
for what they have done. 

Mr. John W. Simpson (President of the R.T.B.A.) in 
proposing the toast of the Society of Architects and its 
President, said: Let me express the great pleasure I feel 
in being here to-day to share with vou the honour of wel- 
coming the distinguished Minister who presides with such 
conspicuous ability over H.M. Office of Works and Pub- 
lic Buildings. I take this opportunity of assuring him 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects, over whom 
I am privileged to preside, is animated by a sincere desire 
to assist the Government and himself in the tremendous 
enterprises to which they are committed, and to place 
such experience, counsel, and advice, that we may be 
able to give at his service whenever he may think it use- 
ful on behalf of His Majesty or his representatives. 1 
gives me the greater pleasure because I believe there has 
been a time—now, I hope and believe, past—when the 
absence of either President from the table of the other 
society might not have been particularly remarked or 
regretted, That time is past I hope. It is, therefore, 
with special satisfaction that I find myself privileged to- 
day to propose to you this toast. You were good enough 
to supzest to me that I should take advantage of this 
occasion to say a word on the importance of the consoli- 
dation of our profession. We are, I take it, all inspired 
by the same motive—we wish for the advancement of our 
great and beautiful art,—any differences that we may have 
are inerely as to the means—we pursue but a single end. 
If we only bear in mind that we have the one and same 
purpose to benefit the nation, to glorify this great State 
of Britain by the raising of the standard of our own attain- 
ments, in setting aside all selfish ideas of consideration of 
commercial advantage to ourselves, we shall find no diffi- 
culty in achieving unity in our policy and its administra- 
tion. It is perhaps within your recollection that some 
ten years ago, an effort was made to combine the Royal 
Institute and the Society into one great body. The 
attempt fell through for reasons to which I need not 
refer, and I think those who objected to it have been 
called reactionarv. 
A. Mond] might have seen in our problem a reflection of 
that which is exercising the minds of himself and his 
colleagues with regard to the Sister Isle. I have no 
doubt that they, like we, will find a satisfactory solution 
to it, and neither they nor we are going to be discouraged 
by any previous failure, I was not, myself, at the time 
I speak of, taking any special part in the affairs of the 
Institute, indeed, I thought that I had retired for good 
and all from entering into its politics, yet, if I had taken 
any part т the matter, I am bound to say that I should 
have been found on the side of the opposition. The time 
was perhaps not then ripe—we are all waxing fat and 
kicking one another and it was thought too, by some, 
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that strong outside opposition was no unmixed disadvan- 
tage to the Institute. Now the aspect of affairs is altered 
although, God knows, we have had our fill of war, we 
have still to fight—not, it is true, with guns and tanks— 
but we are beginning an even more eager and deadly 
fight for our existence as a great nation. There is not 
time or place for internal differences. We must joip 
hands, march shoulder to shoulder, and carry through 
the standard of our great profession to the front. Let 


. me give vou this message from the Council of the Royal 


Institute. If you are actuated, and I doubt not for a 
moment that you are, by the same ideals, the same 
motives, we are ready to meet you half way, and more 
than half way, and I hold out the hand of goodwill to 
the Society of Architects.  (Applause.) 


Sir Lionel Earle, K.C.B., C.M.G., in supporting the 
toast of “ The Society of Architects and its President,’ 
said: I understand that the principal objects of the Society 
are threefold, viz., education, unity of the profession, and 
registration. Аз regards education I have been exceed- 
ingly interested im what I have heard from Mr. Davis. 
Mv own experience is this, that the best school that archi- 
tecture of the modern world has yet seen is the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. I was educated largely at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and therefore have some considerable 
knowledge of its activities. In my present position 1 
come naturally largely into contact with architects and 
architectural designs from different parts of the world, and 
I am bound to say, without any depreciation of any of 
vour distinguished merits, the principal architects of the 
present day are sorne of the great Americans, largely due, 
[ think, to their having had a training at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. On the question of unity I think 
the words of your President ought to be taken warmly to 
heart. You ought to have one great central body to deal 
with professional matters, one standard institution. Iam 
all in favour of registration. I cannot see why architects 
should not be registered like doctors and others. It would 
give you a tremendous hold over the profession, and at 
the same time give more confidence to the general public. 
With regard to State’ aid, I personally believe that 
in order to make the Beaux-Arts efforts of the Society 
a real success State aid is necessary. It is difficult for 
a Minister of the Crown to say much on this subject, but 
{ personally am not in such a responsible position, and 
I think the Minister of Education ought to give it his 
careful consideration and that the State should assist the 
efforts of the Society. I do not believe the Beaux-Arts in 
Paris would ever have held the position it does to-day 
if they had not received State recognition and support. 
Architects are in a very peculiar position. Аз one dis- 
tinguished architect pointed out to ше. doctors can bury 
their failures, architects cannot. On behalf of my dis- 
tinguished chief, as well as for myself, I thank the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute for his kindly offer of assist- 
ance to the Government, and particularly to my Depart- 
ment, which he has so generously put forward. Апу help 
we сап get—and we have had much in the past—will be 
more than welcome. 


The President (Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove), in responding 
to the toast, said: On behalf of the Society I have to 
thank the President of the Royal Institute and Sir Lionel 
Earle for the very kind and thoughtful words in which 
this toast has been proposed. I do not intend to weary 
vou witn any lengthy replies in reference to the sugges- 
tions which have been made by the Royal Institute—that 
is a matter for another place if I may say so—but I can 
only assure you and the President of the Royal Institute 
that his words have gone very deeply into the Society. 
There i$ a nice hot-bed ready to receive them, and I am 
perfectly sure excellent fruit will grow from that bed. 
I hope that the time is not far distant when the whole of 
the architectura] profession will be a unified body speak- 
ing as one voice. I ask you to accept the very best 
thanks of the Society for attending this luncheon. Tt 15 
very encouraging to see you here, and I ask you not to 
forget to see the work of the students of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, which are now on view at 28 Bedford Square. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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Monthly Housing and Town Planning Review. 


Swanpool Garden Suburb, Lincoln. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 


BEFORE the war Lincoln was very badly in need of housing 
reform, owing to the growth of the various engineering 
works in the town and the consequent increase of the 
population. To meet this, building operations have gone 
on without any idea of town planning or systematic 
arrangement. Consequently, rows and rows of houses 
and ugly streets have grown up in all directions. During 
the war the population increased very greatly, owing to 
the works being engaged on munitions, and the majonty 


of the people had to get lodgings in thé already over-: 


crowded houses. The largest employers of labour in 
Lincoln are Messrs. Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., and this 
firm has realised the serious overcrowding conditions 
obtaining, and two of the directors, Colonel J. 5. Ruston 
and Mr. G. R. Sharpley, deemed it essential that some 
public-spirited move should be made to relieve the trouble 
and to cope with future extensions after the war. e 

The engineering works of the town are extending very 
considerably in a westerly direction, due to the fact that 
most of the railways converged on that side of Lincoln, 
where land was available. It was thercfore essential that 
a site for a garden suburb should be secured, if possible, 
on the western side of the town, so that the inhabitants 
would be within reasonable distance of their employment. 


Another important reason for deciding on this side of the | 


town was that the prevailing winds would blow the smoke 
from the works away from the garden suburb, and not 
on to it. 

Early this year the Swanpool Co-operative Housin 
Society, Ltd., was formed, and Colonel Ruston and Mr. 
Sharpley became chairman and vice-chairman respec- 
tively. They gave a very considerable financial backing 
to the society, to place it on its feet, but the society has 
no connection with Messrs. Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., as 
a firm, and will let the houses to any of the working 
people employed in the various industries of Lincoln. 

The society is a Utility Society and has been formed on 
the basis of the Government housing scheme now before 
Parliament. It has been registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act. 

As will be seen from the lay-out plan, the estate, con- 
sisting of about 370 acres, contains a large lake known as 
the Swan Pool, from which the name of the estate is 
derived. This lake will be available in due course for 
boating and bathing, and a large portion of the land has 
been reserved round it as an open space and pleasure 
ground, being already well covered with trees. On the 
west side will be the recreation and cricket ground, with 
pavilion, &c. То the south is shown the Technical In- 
stitute, standing in an open square, while extending south- 
wards is the main avenue, ending in the main central 
square, where in due course will be situated the church, 
Free churen, institute, library. post office, fire station, 
and other public buildings. Many open spaces are re- 
served for tennis courts, bowling greens, playgrounds, 
orchards, allotments, &c. 

The main approach from Lincoln, about one mile dis- 
tant, will be by means of a bridge over the Midland Rail- 
way. At this point will be arranged the principal 
shopping centre. Two other shopping centres are shown 
—one near the central square, and one to the east of 
the Swan Pool. Sites for schools, swimming baths, 
laundries, public bakehouses, power station, &c., are 
reserved. It wil be seen that, when completed, the 
estate will combine all the essential elements of a self- 
contained community. 

Provision is made for the erection of some 2,500 to 
3,000 houses, to meet the requirements of residents with 
either large or small families. Тһе cottages will range 
from types containing living-room, scullery, and two bed- 
rooms, to those with parlour, living-room, kitchen, 
scullery, and four or five bedrooms. There will also be 


a number of flats for single persons, newly-married 
couples, or elderly people. | 

One of the most attractive features of the scheme is 
the proposed installation of central heating and constant 
hot-water supply, generated in one operation with the 
supply of electricity for house and street lighting and for 
cooking. Under the proposed system, the waste heat 
produced in generating the electric current will not be 
dissipated, but will be turned to a practical use in pro- 
viding the heating and constant hot-water supply to all 
the houses and other buildings on the estate. 

The external design of the cottages illustrated has 
been dictated to a large extent by the fact that good facing 
bricks were not available in sufliciently large quantities 
or at a reasonable price. Fletton bricks and roughcast 
have had to be used, which almost compelled a more or 
less inforınal treatment. As soon as facing bricks of good 
surface and colour can be obtained, a more formal 
Georgian treatment will be adopted in many parts of the 
estate. 

The roofs are of sand-faced tiles and chimney stacks of 
sand-faced brick. | | 

Internal partitions where walls do not carry up are 
of 24-in. coke breeze. 

The accommodation is the “ desirable minimum ”’ 
given in the Tudor-Walters Report, but all the houses 
illustrated have bathrooms upstairs. | 

The cooking being done by electricity, no ranges are 
being put in, except in the first eighteen houses, which it 
13 anticipated will be ready before the generating plant. 

Simple hearth fires with narrow cast-iron band, tile 
surround, and wooden architrave and mantel are being 
used for parlours and living-rooms, with small mantel 
registers (chiefly for ventilation) in the bedrooms. Fixed 
dressers; and cupboards in each bedroom, are provided. 
The internal doors are panelled, three-ply board being 
used for the panels themselves. 

The external doorways generally are of simple design, 
with architrave, brackets, and cornice in wood. 

The first houses are now being roofed, and over sixty 
have been commenced. 

The architects for the whole scheme are Messrs. 
Thompson, Hennell & James, Aldwych Chambers, 
170 Strand, W.C. 2. | 


Conversion of Houses into Flats. 
MINISTRY ое HEALTH CIRCULAR то LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


SIR,—1 ain directed by the Ministry of Health to state 
that, with a view to obtaining an immediate increase in 
the amount of accommodation available to relieve the 
present overcrowding, he is anxious that local authorities 
should at once consider the question of utilising the powers 
to be conferred on them under Clause 12 of the Housing 
Bill in regard to the conversion of existing houses into 
flats or tenement dwellings, As you are no doubt 
aware, under this clause the powers of a local authority 
to acquire land for the purposes of housing are to be 
deemed to include power to acquire any estate or interest 
in any houses which might be made suitable as houses 
for the working classes together with any lands occupied 
with such houses, and the local authority are to be em- 
powered to alter, enlarge, repair and improve any such 
houses or buildings so as to render them in all respects 
fit for habitation as houses for the working classes. 

In view of the present needs the Minister is anxious 
to facilitate schemes of conversion under this clause, and 
he desires me to state that such a scheme, when approved 
by him, will rank for financial assistance as part of the 
housing scheme of the local authority. With a view to 
assisting local authorities in the preparation of such 
schemes (should the circumstances of their district render 
them practicable or desirable) a Manual with regard to 
schemes of conversion is being prepared and will be 
issued at a very early date. 

To secure one of the main objects of these schemes it 
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is essential that they should be put in hand at once, апа, 

pending the issue of the Manual, the Minister thinks it 
desirable that your authority should undertake a survey 
of their district with a view to ascertaining what property 
suitable for conversion is available. The Minister will 
be glad therefore if you will complete the enclosed forms 


so far as practicable and return them. to the Housing... 


Commissioner for your district (in London to the London 
Housing Board) within the next fourteen days. Informa- 
tion with regard to unoecupied houses (which it is sug- 
gested should be those to which the local authority should 
usually direct their first efforts) will no doubt be readily 
available. If the local authority have information with 
regard to other houses which, though unoccupied, are 
likely to be readily -available- for the. ‘purposes of con- 
version, such information might be included in the return. 

As indicated above, the summary schedules when com- 
pleted should be sent to the Housing Commissioner for 
your district (in London to the London Housing: Board), 
who will be glad to receive any further information which 

may be helpful to him in ‘dealing with the matter. 
The local authority should immediately consider what 


properties could with adväntage be converted into work- - 


ing class flats or tenements, and should, as soon as pos: 
sible, submit definite proposals to the Housing Commis- 
sioner іп the manner which will be laid down in the 
Mantial.—I am, Sir, etc., Е. К, FORBER,: 
Assistant ‘Secretary: 
The Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 6. W. 


[ With the form is enclosed two papers, опе headed 
““ Summary or Return with regard to Property available 


for Conversion into Flats or Tenement Dwellings for the . 
' the second '' Schedule of Houses 


Working Classes,’ 
which may be available for conversion into Flats or 
Tenement Dwellings for the Working Classes.' Both 
of these are supposed to be sent in by the clerk to the 
loca] authority. We believe this to be beginning at the 
wrong end. What is really needed is to give landlords 
some inducement to carry out schemes for the improve- 
ment of their property, such help might take the form 


of loans of money, the provision of materials, and remis- | 


sion of the improved property from. rates or increased 
rates. "Those in authority, in other words, are neglecting 
the readiest and least expensive way of obtaining what 
they say they want out of deference we suppose to a 
small socialistic minority, who are delighted to see any 
scheme promoted which involves the expenditure of the 
tax-payers' money or the seizure of private property.— 
Ep. | қ 


Health Ministry's Housing Report. 
THE report оп housing progress issued weekly by the 
Ministry of Health states :— 

The number of new schemes received by the Ministry 
during the week ended July 26 is rather below the average. 
For this Peace celebrations may be partly responsible, 
but as the majority of the urban local aut thorities and a 
large number of the rural authorities have now submitted 
schemes for approval, the number of new schemes received 
weekly will naturally not be so large. The total number 
of schemes submitted is 3,596, representing an area 
approaching 40,000 acres. At an average rate of ten 
houses to the acre, this area is sufficient for 400,000 
houses. 

Details of Local Authorities’ 
during the week are as follows : 


House PLANS. 
Schemes submitted : 


schemes dealt with 


Urban. No. of houses. Rural. Хо. of houses. 

Derby (š пар: 429 | Barnack . А 
Shrewsbury 164 | Yeovil (š schemes) . 26 
Horsham 60 | Williton (2 Kem) 14 
Letchworth . сч. р 12 
Macclesfield (1 scheme) . m Plomesgate : 12 
Rochdale (1 scheme) — | Westhampnett Ü 
Bury (1 scheme) . x e 
Ashton - in - Makerfield 102 
(1 scheme) . ; = 683 
683 - Total . 785 
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Shap. . ; Long Crendon (2 sites). 
Slaithwaite i ‚Preston š š 
Hampstead . Cirencester (3 sites) 
Caerphilly Castle Donington. 


St. N arylebone (2 sites) 
St. Pancras . 
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Schemes approved : 


Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. 
Derby (3 ыы 429 | Cerne: . ° А . 10 
Leicester š 350 | Chelmsford . š ' 4 
Shrewsbury i . 164 — 
Hinckley ; ; š 59 | 14 
Bootle . А ; š 34 ; 

Stamford . - te 0. ans >- ->x 
Daventry ‘ ; ; 18 1,084 
1:084 Тоға! 1,098 . 
. ^. BUILDING SITES. 
Schemes submitted : 

Urban. Acreage. | Rural. Acreage. 
Woolwich . . 334.25 | P'ontefract (11 sites) . 143.96 
Merthyr Tydfil... .. 92.00 Llandaff - and Diras | 
Мегїоп and Morden 35.25 | + Powis (5, sites) . 52,68 
Adlington . 4 . ,29.15 | Tadcaster (5 sites) 20. 
Ihe  , Maldens ш; ." | Ketton (3 sites) . 20. 

Coombe . r . 2685. Hinckley (5 sites) 16 
Teddington (3 sites) . 2.18 | Lanchester . 12 
. Dunstable. š 0.00 | Wantage (12 sites) 11 
Tanfield (2 sites). 15.92 | Westhampnett (14. ¿ss _ 10 
Felixstowe (6 ane) 13.08 | Warmley  . 9 
Hurst . 13.00 | Atcham (5 sites) š 
Runcorn # 212.00 |. Lexden and : Winstree 


(5 sites) . 


Dawlish (2 sited) | 
Aylsham (2 sites). 
| 
| 
| 


Lichfield (5 sites). 
Tottihgton (2. sites) 
Blandford ' Forum. | 


'Hoxne (7 sites) 
Tisbury (9 sites) . 


Bakewell (3 sites) 
Bakewell (1. site) .. 
Banbury (2 sites) 


роо кел OSA ed eb 
SSSHERHSBBJ 
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659.66 | Yeovil (5 sites) ' 
Auckland  . 
| Rlandford 
^ Market Harborough 
|. Wincantor 
| Hatfield 
Uckfield . 0. 
| 350.33 
659.66 
| Tol. . _ .1,009.99 
Schemes approved : | 
Urban. ` Acreage. | Urhan. Acreage. 
Nottingham ,. 127.25 | Stamford  . "DC 3.28 
Cheltenham . 1118.46 | Todmorden . | А 1.58 
Wednesbury . . . 34.70 | St. E PROFS (2 cm 1.17 
The Maldens апа 
Coombe 26.85 
Preston 25.70 Rural. Acreage. 
Wealdstone . 24.50 | Cannock ; 18.75 
Teddington (3 sites) 22.18 | Depwade (4 sites) 11.29 
Mitcham 18.50 Sane West (2 ки 7.00 
Hyde (2 sites) 15.71 | Leek . 6.41 
Berwick-on-Tweed 12.15 ИРАН (3 sites) . 6.17 
Shipley . ° 11.99 | Malden ч 2.00 
Ilkley . 10.58 | Tarvin . 1.68 
Dawlish (2 sites) . 8.77 
Manchester . 8.34 Total . 524.81 
| Lay Оотв. 
Schemes submitted : 
Urban. Rural. 
_ Birkenhead Barnack 
Conway (2 sites) Braintree 
Coulsdon and Purley Hemel Hempstead 
East Hetford Huntingdon 
Eston | Long Сгеп4оп (2 sites) 
Farnworth Plomesgate 
Horsham St. Mellons 
Hoyland Nether Runcorn 
Liv € (2 sites) Wesihampnett 
Macclesfield Williton (2 sites) 
. Market Harborough Wincanton 


Rochdale (2 sites) Yeovil (3 sites) 
St. Helens 
Southwick 


Stratford-on-Avon 
Schemes approved :— 


| Urban. Urban. 
Barnes (5 sites) Newbury 
Epsom Stamford 
Gloucester Willenhall 
Harrow-on-the- Hill 
Leicester Rural, 


Macclesfield Cerne 
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Sketches in France. 


WE give some excellent sketches made by Mr. Bright 
Fraser when on service in France. We shall at a later 
date give further sketches in the form of inset plates. 
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Mason В. MarrHEWS, attached Royal Engineers 
(A.R.L.B.A.), has been appointed consulting architect for 
military: works in India at army headquarters, Simla. 

SaNbowN (Isle of Wight) war memorial is to be the 
erection of cottage homes for the aged and for widows of 
men who have fallen in the war. 

Tue King of the Belgians has conferred the title of Com- 
mandeur de l'Ordre de Leopold II. upon Sir Herbert 
Austin, managing-director of the Austin Motor Co., Ltd., 
in recognition of ‘‘ constant and generous help given to this 
country in the course of the war.” Ä 

VicE-ADMIRAL бін G. WILSON MOORE, speaking at the 
certificate presentation day of the Crystal Palace School of 
Practical Engineering, stated that young engineers start- 
ing in the profession had a golden opportunity before them 
such as was seldom offered to any profession. 

Sır Aston Wess, Pres. R.A., has, acting as adjudicator, 
selected Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., and the committee 
has appointed him architect to the Bangor College exten- 
51018. A Welsh architect, Mr. Harold Hughes, A.R.I.B.A., 
has been appointed to act in association with him in carry- 
ing out the scheme for the new seience buildings. 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
22222 AUGUST 7, 1869. 


IN everything except the concerts, however; the Crystal 
Palace presents a sad falling off, not only from the ideal 
contemplated by its founders, but from the fresh beauty of its 


- | х 


y “dr, 4. 


early growth. | 


The original design of the establishment at Sydenham 
was to afford the toil-worn and crowded population of London 
the most healthful and ennobling recreation which could 
enliven a hardly-earned holiday. Terraces and lawns, shaded 
by forest trees and by evergreens, adorned by sculpture and 
by fountains, gemmed by lovely flowers, commanded a wide 
and picturesque prospect, and were swept by pure, health- 
giving breezes. 

How dull a blight has fallen on this promising scene, it 
is sad to realise. A bare, dismal, long line of planks wearies 
the visitor, who arrives by the Lower Level Railway, before 
he enters the building proper—a paltry passage, which, 
under the care of Paxton, was a conservatory full of beauti- 
ful tropical climbers. Arriving at the foot of the staircase 
the eye is assailed by advertisements, advertisements, adver- 
tisements. The Genius that presides over hoard fences, and 
delights іп gigantié posters, has here her temple. A large 
beershop occupies what was once an elegant and graceful 
vestibule. | Bare boards, vulgar placards, or self-asserting 
shop advertisements, surprise and vex the vision, till you 
enter the spot once devoted to the Natural History collection. 
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Paris in 1808. 
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THE BARRIERE SAINT MARTIN. 


The Barriere Saint Martin. 


Тнк Вагтіеге Saint Martin took the form of a square 
building with four columned porticoes, with a circular 
It was designed by Ledoux. 


upper storey. 
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° L'Hotel Thelusson. 


THis house was built for Madame Thélusson in 1780 
from designs by Ledoux, and is a good example of stately 
and dignified composition. Тһе first floor contained 
among other accommodation great antechambers, two 
large salons, a concert room, library, and several other 
rooms and studies. The hotel was subsequently occupied 
by Murat. 


L'HOTEL THÉLUSSON. š 
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Notable Enterprise Owing . 


to the War. ^: i 


AN outstanding fact in relation to the War, was the way 

іп which our manufacturers turned, in many instances, 
their energies, works, and the whole of ` their gctivities . 
to the production of war materials. It is impossible to 
conceive all that this meant; and, now that the war is 
happily ended, the enormous amount of work and the 
tax on organisation that the return to normal conditions 
mean. Тһе large majority of firms engaged in the 
building and allied industries have returned to their 
legitimate businesses, and there is every reason to hope 
that our output in this respect will shortly be more ex- 
tensive than in past days. Many firms are already 
engaged in manufácturing materials which were essential 
to war activities and required for our Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine, one of these is the old estab- 
lished firm of Messrs. Henry Hughes and Sons, Limited, 
of 59 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., who have recently 
held an exhibition at their new showrooms of their manu- 
factures of accurate and reliable marine instruments. 
Prior to the war, Messrs. Hughes held a world-wide 
reputation for their instruments, which were largely 
hand-made, in consequence of which this output was 
somewhat limited. The war caused an alteration, and 
the firm, to enable them to cope with the enormous 
demand, had to develop and install machinery. Е 
production of standardised instruments. . 

This scientific standardisation secures, first of all; a. 
very high degree of uniform reliability, and it’ has thade 
production possille in such large quantities that foreign : 
competition has been thoroughly ousted from the mar ket. 
They have also taken extraordinary pains to train work- 
people to become skilled in every branch of the work. 
These developments affect all kinds of national instrus : 
ments, so that to-day Messrs. Hughes are producing 
compasses, sextants, etc., equal in accuracy and quality 
to the finest hand-made instruments, at prices made 
possible only by standardised production on a large scale. 
Then their concentration on lens grinding, a process which 
had become lost to Britain, has enabled them to increase 
enormously their production of binoculars and telescopes. 
They are about to put on the market standardised ships’ _ 
clocks, which will hold the field for price and reliability. 
And their designing and manufacture of aeronautical 
instruments have kept ahead even of the amazing” pro- 
gress in alr navigation. : 

. À prominent “feature at the Exhibition, was the dis- 
play. of British Empire. Sets of Drawing Instruments. 
Here again in pre-war days. the foreign article was pre- 
dominant.’ Now the new Husun Standard British 
Pattern which has been introduced is qualified to capture 
the market, 
ascendancy. They are scientifically designed, made in 
rustless steel and perfectly finished, and sold at prices 
that will, ensure * big demand as the quality and value 
of these British instruments become known. 


` 


= THE Plans and Works Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council had under consideration plans which were submitted 
by the city architect (Mr. Williamson) for the proposed 
washhouses to be erected on the site recently acquired by 
the Corporation at Abbeymount for the use of the inhabitants 
in the eastern district of the city. The plans, which were 
approved, provide for a building capable of accommodating 
seventy tubs, though it is only proposed to fit in fifty tubs 
at the start. The Committee also instructed the city archi- 
tect to prepare plans and submit estimates for the proposed 
new washhouses at 83 Causewayside. 

Ат a meeting of the Howden. Rural Council Colonel Salt- 
marshe presiding, it was resolved to make application to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners for à loan to cover 
the purchase of a site at Howden in connection with the 
housing scheme. The housing scheme for the whole of the 
Howden rural district contemplates the building of about 
250 houses, including thirty houses for Howden town. The 
Chairman 'said the Council was doing all it could to for- 
ward the scheme, and if there was delay it would be due to 
the Miristry of ‘Health taking ea лае time to pass 
the scheme. . | 3 


‘not think that the company, 


and give the British article well-inemted = 


August š, 1 AR... 
Excess Profits. Duty. . 


E i of some interest to the profession was | made i in 
the King's Bench Division on Tuesday, July 22, by 
Messrs. Evan Esplen, Son and Swainston, Ltd., archi- 
tects; of, Billiter. Buildings, Billiter: Street, қс. They 
claiméd that as“ а limited: liability company they came 
within the exemption from Excess Profits Duty granted 
by Section 39(c) of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915, and 
their appeal was against a decision of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue. Mr. Latter, on their behalf, said that 
the section provided for exemption ‘‘in the case of any 
profession the profits of which are dependent. mainly on 
the personal qualifications of the person by whom the 
profession is carried on, and in which no capital expendi- 
ture is required or only capital expenditure of a compara- 
tively small amount.” 

The company was incorporated, according to the case 
submitted, on February 7, 1911, prior to which a partner- 
ship existed for many years consisting of Mr. John Esplen 
and Mr. W. H. Swainston. The nominal capital was 
£1,000 divided between Messrs. John Esplen, James J. 
Esplen and W. H. Swainston, and they were the sole 
directors. It was contended that the business carned on 
was а profession, that no capital expenditure, or only a 
comparatively smal] amount was required, and that the 
profits were dependent on the personal qualifications of 
the parties engaged in the business. 

The Solicitor-General (Sir Ernest Pollock, K.C.), for 


* wn 


the Commissioners of Inland Revenue argued that the 
“company was carrying on a trade or business, and that 


the exception did not apply. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt, giving judgment, said he did 
within the meaning of the 
section, was carrying on а profession of ап architect, 
because it was the essence of the professional quality 
that the profits should be dependent upon the personal 
qualifications of the person by whom the profession was 
carried on. That could-only mean an individual. There- 
fore, the true analysis for the position was that the com- 
panv. was doing individual architect’s work by sending. 
them to the customers to do what they wanted. 
appeal therefore failed, and must be dismissed with costs, 

ie pe a eo 


. ON Wednesday of last week serious damage, Guia fed at | 
„` £20,000, was caused by an outbreak of fire at the offices of 


the “ Aberdeen Free Press,” Aberdeen. 

THE Swansea Housing. Committee has accepted tenders 
for the erection of 150 houses at a cost of £806 each. 
estimated that before the war the cost per house would: have 
been nearer £250. 

Тне Kidderminster Town Council has passed plans for 


f the erection of forty houses on the Hurcott Road estate; the 


houses will be semi- detached. It has been decided to ask for 
tenders for carrying out the work. 

THE Willesden Council hopes to commence the erection of 
the first house of a block of thirty-two at Stonebridge within. 
the next few weeks. The estimated cost of erection of each 
house is £650. 


THe Farnworth Grammar School, for the: Lancashire 


` Education Committee, will cost for erection £41 .283 ; the 


estimated cost before the war was between. £18,000. and 
£19,000. А 

А Стазсом cinema company has purchased the Episcopal 
Church building at Corbiehall and have prepared plans for 
the conversion of tha building into a picture house to seat. 
between 600 and 700 persons. 

ACCORDING to a statement in the ''Glasgow Herald " 
Her Majesty the Queen, during the time she will be staying 
at Balmoral, will plan out some structural alterations and 
improvements. as : 

MANY substantial donations have been received: hy the 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham towards the war memorial for 
that city, to take the form. of a hall of memory and a new 
city hall. НОБ. 

Тнк Doncaster Corporation has decided to apply to the 
Board of Trade for powers to borrow £21,000 for the pur- 
chase of ten new double-decker tramcars ahd £5,500 for the 
erection of a new tram shed.. Application is also to be made 
to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow £15,000 
and £5,000 respectively for street works and sewerage works 


сіп connection with the Carr House housing scheme. . 
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— HE urgent need of the moment is rapid house and building. Construc- | 
tion.. To this end our organisation. has been brought to its. highest 


point of efficiency, and we are now in a position to accept contracts for 

building and constructional work of any size and in any part'of the world. 

7 No matter how rapidly we execute a contract, however, we never lose 
sight of efficiency. Excellence of work has, for over half a century, been the 


panning? feature ot our business. No contract 15 too large for us to under- 
take у i 


We invite your inquiries. кенше: free. 


. PARKINSON & зом 


( Blackpool), Ltd. 


` BUILDERS Е ñ CONTRACTORS 
PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 
SANITARY ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
EXPERTS IN. TR wp ig CONSTRUCTION 
e tc. 


25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON and at BLACKPOOL 


Telegrams: HusTLED-M, Vic. LONDON. . Teiephone: VicToRIA 1670. 


-RUBBER TILING: 


An artistic and noiseless floor 
covering of extreme durability. 


introduced Rubber Tiling in 1889, since when it has been laid with most 
satisfactory results in over 100 Banks, Insurance Offices and Private 
Residences, and on over 200 Vessels (including many of the largest liners). 


Designs submitted to suit special requirements. 


Architects are invited to call and inspect the Tiling 
laid and in daily use at our London offices. 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha 
and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. 


(The Silvertown Company.) 


Head Office : Works : 
106 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. Silvertown, London, Е. 16. 
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General. 


Tue Aldershot Town Council is purchasing land in King's 


. Road at a cost of £1,000 for housing purposes. 


Tue Deptford housing scheme makes provision for the 
building of 300 houses. Ж 4 


WILMSLOW war memorial will be the erection of а çot-, 


tage hospital. The sum of £10,000 will be required. 

Tue Hertfordshire County Council has decided to erect 
at an estimated cost of £131,000, in various districts of the 
county, 155 cottages for the police. 

THE Essex County Council has under consideration the 
question of building an up-to-date sanatorium, containing 
200 beds, for the treatment of consumption. 

A NEW school is to be erected at Leith on the site of St. 
James’s Place; the buildings to be erected will be two storeys 
in height. | 

CHEPSTOW war memorial is to be the erection of a town 
hall, towards the cost of erection £3,000 has heen given by 
Mr. J. H. Sulley, vice-chairman of the Standard Ship- 
building Co. 

THE Nottingham Corporation seeks powers from the 
Health Ministry for the expenditure of £300,000 on a 
sanitation scheme, which will mean at the rate of £10 per 
house dealt with. 

THE Ebbw Vale Colliery Co. has set aside an amount 
of £20,000 for rebuilding and remodelling the Literary and 
Scientific Institute at Ebbw Vale as a war memorial to 
400 men in the district who gave their lives in the war. 

THe Committee of the Constitutional Club at Ashington 
has acquired several dwelling-houses in North Seaton Road 
for the purpose of carrying on the association, and plans 
have been prepared for the required alterations by the archi- 
tect, Mr. O. Blythe. | E 

THE Derby Town Council last week accepted tenders for 
the erection of 430 houses at a cost, including land and the 


making up of roads, of £897 per house. This is above the ` 


maximum of £750 allowed by the Ministry of Health. A 
building company's offer to provide 114 houses was accepted. 
IN connection with the Bartlett School of Architecture 
at University College, London, the following new appoint- 
ments have been made:—Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs, 
A.R.LB.A., Assistant; Mr. H. Charlton Bradshaw, 
A.R.I.B.A., Assistant; Mr. Ernest P. B. Musman, B.A,, 
Assistant in the Evening Classes. | 


Mr. HERBERT MAX WELL, ОЁ: Моптеіёћ, writing to “Тһе  . 
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Times," suggests the using of “ tin in war memorials," and 
cites the use of it with its beautiful silvery effect at the 
residence of the late Lord Bute, St. John’s Lodge, Regent's 
Park, the front door, sheeted with tin, looked like silver and 


` a fine statue of St. John the Baptist cast in tin was 


erected in the garden. 

Tur Stockton Rural District Council has approved a 
scheme prepared by Messrs. Douglas Fox & Partners for the 
drainage of Billingham Village at an estimated cost of 
£25,000. The Council has already agreed to a scheme costing 
218.000 for Haverton Hill, and application is to he made 
to the Iocal Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£43,000 to carry out the two schemes. МК 


THF Blackpool Corporation Building-plans Committee 


has approved of the following plans:—Mr. А. Midgley, 


` three houses, Richmond Place and Holmcliffe Road; Messrs. 
` Atherton Bros., two houses, Beech Avenue; Mr. Thomas 


Heap, four houses, St. Alhan’s Road; additions to Marton 


` Institute; Mr. M. Hough, garage off Alexandra Road; Mr. 


.. Inspected. 


J. Harris, house and garage, Wilton Parade. 
THE Housing Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council 


`- are making inquiries for suitable building materials for 


their housing scheme. A visit has been made to Barnhill 
to view concrete houses belonging to Messrs. James Tullis 
& Sons, Monifieth, Forfar, and after inspection of the 
buildings the Committee viewed the workshops of the firm, 
where concrete blocks, in the process of manufacture, were 


' 


QUEENSTOWN Urban Council invites designs from archi- 


' tects for a housing scheme of 200 dwellings on a site of 
' 17 acres, and including eighty three-roomed, eighty four- 


roomed, and forty five-roomed houses. A premium of £25 


` will be given to the author of the designs placed first, but 


that sum will merze in the fees afterwards payable to the 
successful competitor, who will be entrusted with the carry- 
ing out of the scheme if it is approved. 

Tue Easingwold Rural Council has decided on a housing 
scheme, the sites for which have been approved by the 
Housing Commissioners; a provisional agreement has been 


: approved for the acquiring of 14 acres for Helperby, 2 acres 


16 roods on the north side of the main street, Tollerton, and 


` 1} acres of land at Shipton. It was further decided that the 


August 8, 1919 


district valuers should be asked to undertake the purchase 
of 1 acre at Brandshy, two fields at Easingwold, and further 
land at Tholthorpe. 

Tue Blackpool Corporation proposes to build about 400 


houses in the borough. Three sites have been selécted. The. 


first is at the Layton end of Caunce Street, and comprises 
about 20 acres; the second is at Revoe, at the south side of 
Rothsay Road, comprising over 18 acres; and the third, 
comprising about 94 acres, is in Watson’s Lane, near Бі. 
Anne's Road. It is proposed to build twelve houses to the 
acre, and each house is to have a bathroom, while provision 
is made for recreation grounds and open spaces on the re- 
spective sites. | 

THE Scunthorpe Urban District. Council has decided to 
take over from the Frodingham Estates Co. the site at 
Brumby for the carrying out of the housing scheme. The 
site is sufficient for about a thousand houses, and they will 
average ten to the acre. Included in the site is about 
26 acres which the Committee suggests should be utilised for 
a public park. Near-by will be a reservoir, and so it is pos- 
sible that public baths may be built without encroaching on 
the town’s water supply. The land is to be purchased from 
the Frodingham Estates Co. at 1s. per yard. 

САРТАТХ H. BEENEY, the surveyor to the Chertsey Rural 
Council, reported at the last meeting on the Council’s Bisley 
housing scheme. Owing to the ridiculous amount of official- 
ism it was impossible to proceed. .The Council had agreed 
to purchase land at Bisley and had already entered into a 
contract with builders; the land was to cost £225 per acre, 
but the Government valuers assessed the land at £90 per 
acre. The result was to advise the Council to have nothing 
to do with the scheme, but to ieave it to the Ministry of 
Health to carry it out. “The Council has unanimously 
decided to follow the suggestion. 

THE Local Government Board has approved the lay-out 
plans for the Tang Hall housing scheme, subject to the area 
to be reserved for a school site, also approving the house 
plans subject to: (1) The heights of rooms being reduced 
to 8 feet, and (2) the “В” type of house in pairs to be 
reduced in size by making the parlours 10 feet instead of 
12 feet 3 inches, and by the omission of the bay windows. 
The committee disapproved of the Board's suggested altera- 
tion of the plans and instructed the city engineer to ask the 
Ministry of Health (the Board's successors) to consider the 
matter and to approve the plans as originally drawn. 

. THe Leeds Corporation Housing Bill has passed the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Conrmons. 
Mr. Pritchard, agent for the Bill, said the Corporation 
proposed to- acquire land at M iddleton to provide housing 
accommodation for the City of Leeds, and being near à 
congested part ol the city it was eminently suitable for the 
purpose. In order to enable the scheme to be carried out 
it would be necessary to provide further transport facilities, 
and therefore the Bill authorised tramways. It would alse 
be necessary to provide gas, water, and electricity, and these 
would be supplied by the Corporation. It was proposed to 
add the township of Middleton to the city, so that Middleton 


would have the benefit of municipal government. 


Оов contemporary the * Daily Май” states that plans 


. have been prepared by Colonel Macdonald, R.E., and 


approved by the Government Housing Committee for 
centrally heating groups of ninety-six small houses 
by oil instead of coal. Colonel Macdonald’s expert 
ments were conducted during the war in Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt, where all the cooking for the 
troops is done by oil, and the motive power of the 
steamboats is now derived from the same source. The 
cleanliness, heating capacity, and extreme handiness of oil 
fuel was shown to a group of M.P.'s from industrial con- 
stituencies by Colonel Macdonald. He exhibited a large 
oven, a stationary boiler, and a horizontal furnace, in 3 


of which a flow of heavy crude oil, worth 64d. a gallon 


or £6 10s. a ton, was broken up by compressed air and burn! 
in a furious flame. Two taps and the copper burner, with 
an oil tank and a compressed-air motor driven from the 
electric main comprised the whole of the apparatus. To 
adapt the system for heating small houses hot-air mains 


must be laid from a central station and connected wit 


radiators and cisterns in each house. Any local authority 
can then for £5 a year give each householder a constan 
temperature of 60 degrees inside when the thermometer 15 
as low as 30 degrees outside the house, and 30 gallons ° 
hot bath water daily. Communal cooking of joints and the 
baking of pies or bread can be done for the hundred house 
at each central heating station. For smaller cooking the 
housewife would use gassor electricity, but she would be ги 
for ever of the troubles caused by the coal-fed kitchen grate 
and boiler. МОРИ " 
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Should an Assessor be an Autocrat? 


FREQUENT difficulty and dispute arise out of the 
R.I.B.A.'s claim that the award of architectural 
assessors should be taken as ''final and binding " 
‘on all parties. With every wish to see the authority 
and status of the profession upheld, and increased, 
we have always considered this clause a mistake as 
competitions are at present conducted. We doubt 
whether we should be incorrect in stating that in 
at least one case out of every three or four the wrong 
award is given by a professional assessor, and the 
operation of the clause mentioned means that an 
error of judgment often becomes crystallised. into an 
error in actual structure. More than this, our sense 
of justice is offended, and the public is given an addı- 
tional reason to underrate the profession as a whole. 
Very often tied by such an undertaking, the public 
body takes tke only course open to 1t—to appoint 
an architect who has sent in an unsuitable design 
as architect and to instruct him to get out plans on 
quite different lines. In other cases it leads to the 
erection of a design which may be second- or even 
third-best when a good and suitable one has actually 
been submitted by someone else. | 
A clause having these possible drawbacks cannot 
be said to be good either for architects or for public 
: bodies, and certainly not for the good will and con- 
fidence of the public in architectural guidance. 
But, while we consider public bodies are quite 
. justified in objecting to the clause as it now is, there 
are modifications which might be introduced with 
advantage which would justify its adoption, and, at 
the same time, do away with what may be termed 
the autocracy of the assessor. . : 
Complaints about competition results fall under 
‚ two heads—objections based on facts, and those due 
-to divergencies of taste. The changes we refer to 
are to make the decision ''final and binding " if it 
cannot be shown to the satisfaction of a specially con- 
stituted Committee of the Institute that binding con- 
ditions imposed on competitors have been broken in 
the award given. If this can be demonstrated, in 
our view the award should be set on one side and 
a fresh assessor appointed, to whom the fees of the 
original assessor should be paid. То prevent waste 
of the Committee’s time, the applicant complaining 
that a wrong decision had been given should pay in 
& substantial sum to the R.I.B.A., based on an 
agreed scale ; and, should he fail to establish his con- 
tention, the sum so deposited should be forfeited to 
the R.I.B.A. If, on the other hand, he established 
his case, the amount of the deposit should be re- 
turned, the award quashed, and a fresh assessor 
appointed. And, naturally, such protests should be 
made within a definite and agreed time from the 
publication of the original award. We believe that 
such a procedure would increase and not diminish 
the authority and reputation of the profession, as it 
would show that they were determined to protect the 
powers given them by public authoritv from abuse 


by unjudieial and incompetent assessors. Mistakes 


must happen sometimes, but there is no reason why 


we should not try to eliminate them or make them 
good. 

It must also be remembered that the conditions 
and programme of a competition may vary within 
very wide degrees. As an illustration, a public body 
might ask architects to compete for a memorial in 
the form of а public building, to serve some useful 


"purpose not specifically stated., Such a competition 


would be an open lottery, in which the assessor 
would have the widest range of choice, governed 
only by his personal predilection and sense of fit- 
ness. Obviously, in such an instance, no case could 
exist for challenging his decision. At the opposite 
end of the scale we may instance the competition for 
an elementary school, in which the requirements of 
the Board of Education have to be complied with, 
and a usual clause suggests that the architect ap- 
pointed will have to submit his plans to the Depart- 
ment. It is obvious that if, through the ignorance 
or carelessness of an assessor, the design accepted 
cannot be sanctioned bv the Department, the whole 
purpose of the competition 15 done away with, and 
yet these and similar cases not infrequently occur. 
lt 1s unjust to the public body who has employed an 
assessor, unjust to architects who have competed and 
observed conditions, that such awards should stand. 
More than this, it does away with the public appre- 
ciation of architects as a body, which we are so con- 
stantly talking about. А well-known architect has 
frequently told us that a competition is a lottery, the 
object of which is to choose an architect and not a 
design. Тһе obvious answer to this is, why ask 
Гог the design? It is easy to make direct appoint- 
ments on the basis of a man's executed work, or on 
some other consideration relative to his personal 
status and experience. But, again, a competition 
may, as we have stated, either be a lottery because 
of the indefinite manner in which requirements are 
stated, or it may closely represent a mathematical 
problem, every step and part of which is susceptible 
of demonstration and proof. Where it is so, assess- 
ing 1s not a matter of opinion, but more nearly re- 
presents a legal case, to be judged in accordance 
with a set of rules. Why, when this is so, should 
we not accept the practice of the law, where it is 
recognised that a judge may give a wrong decision, 
and his decision may be reversed in another Court? 
We do not think that the authority or standing of the 
law suffers in the process. But, much as we sympa- 
thise with those who wish to improve the status and 
position of architects, we hold that public authorities 
are right, and not wrong, in refusing to accept the 
decisions of an assessor as '' final and binding ” until 
some machinery is set up to do away with the mis- 
takes which now frequently occur, and which often 
inflict unmerited injury on the careers of promising 
architects, and have deprived the country of many 
fine buildings, which would do more to increase the 
standing of the profession as a whole than the main: 
tenance of an autocracy which can be shown to rest 
on no foundation of justice or of common sense. 


hike one of your contemporaries does. 
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Illustrations. | 


А CENTRAL MONUMENT.FOR ONE OF THE NATIONAL WAR CEMETERIES, FRANCE. 


Ву С. GREENWELL, G. G. CLARK, 


and А. M. BARTLEY. Architectural Association Day Schools Students’ Work. 
THE WARDS OF COLEMAN STREET AND BASSISHAW; CRIPPLEGATE WARD, WITH ITS DIVISION INTO PARISHES. 


Correspondence. 


The “ Unity of the Profession.” 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

Sir, —I was glad to see your leading article as 1 
have never seen why the union of the two architectural 
societies should not be effected in the interests of both. 
As you say I feel that very little good can be effected 
by advocating the advantages of union, but a great deal 
of good by advocating such a proposal as you bring for- 
ward in which the dimeulties which have hitherto stood 
in the way of action appear to be successfully eliminated. 


— Yours, &c., F.R.I.B.A. 


Str,—I have read with interest your leading article 
on the Unity of the Profession. Hitherto, [ have been 
too disgusted at the bickering and friction which has in 
the past been too prevalent. to take much interest in 
professional meetings. If the amalgamation comes off, 
I believe it will be lar gelv through those who like your- 
selves do not hesitate to suggest actual and practical steps. 
— Yours, &c., А PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATE. 


SIRj—I was very glad to see the suggestions made ir 
vour leading article last week. As a member of the 
Socie ‘ty may I say that [ believe our body would welcome 
union on the terms vou suggest in which as far as 1 
can judge past difficulties have been eliminated.— 
Yours, &c., M.S.A. 


Sir,—W hile agreeing with you that no union can be a 
panacea to all discontent or redress all grievances, I 
am heartily with you in believing that it is necessary to 
make definite proposals and not to indulge in generalities 


say In a position of independence as between two parties, 
and therefore in a good position to propose a reasonable 
solution as I hold you have done. 

А RETIRED ARCHITECT. 


SiR, —I am indignant that your journal should, like 
the '' fools who step in where angels dare not tread," 
venture on suggesting a solution of a problem, which has 
puzzled the best brains in the profession. Have we so 
httle faith in the Council of the В.Т.В.А. that we cannot 
leave the question entirely to their discretion? I person- 
ally doubt whether the so-called Society should be admitted 
to the benefits of the great and honoured Institute of which 
I am proud to call myself a member. Let their members 
enter the Institute through the ordinary channels of ex- 
amination, and then leave the frail and not very water- 
tight body Шеу at present belong to. ` 

А PROVINCIAL, ARCHITECT. 


[We disagree with our contributor, but give his 
letter. —Ep. | 


Industrial Unrest. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—I am very glad to see that you are giving 
prominence to the fact that the present industrial unrest 
is to a large extent fostered by foreign money. From 
the experience of German methods gained in a Govern- 
ment department connected with the Blockade I have 
very little doubt that both German money and brains 
аге behind the Bolshevic propanganda. There is plenty 
of evidence that, in neutral countries during the war, 
the Germans made very skilful use of any organisation 
which existed for the promotion of discontent in order 
to impede the trade of those countries; and it is probable 
that they pursued the same course in this country before 
the war. They were able to do this by means ‘of their 
unrivalled system of commercial intelligence. That 


You are as vou ' 


system was organised through their banks апа large 
- 5 = 


Industrial combines, such as the A. E.G. and the Metal- 


Gesellschaft, and it was Кері fully informed of the 
commercial conditions prevailing in foreign countries 
by the German diplomatic and consular representatives. 
This organisation enabled the knowledge so gained to be 
used with the utmost skill. It may have been crippled 
by Germany’s defeat; but there is no reason to think 
that 1t is dead; and it is clear that England, owing to 
the criminal short-sightedness of our politicians, afforded 
before the war, and affords still more after the war, ап 
unrivalled field for its operations. Even before the war 
the Trades Disputes Act had put it into the power of the 
Unions to coerce the Government. A zealous Trade- 
Union official found it both a simple and a profitable 
enterprise to use any grievance to promote trouble and 
to hold up industry. Specious arguments were easily 
supplied by political philosophers of the ‘* intellectual " 
type, whose liking for specious paradox is only equalled 
by their incapacity to see the practical results of their 
teaching upon ignorant men. Support was easily got 
from enthusiasts of the philanthropic type who seek to 
remedy a few hard cases by large measures of State aid 
which inevitably tend to penalise both industry and 
thrift. 

It is obvious that the conditions which have prevailed 
since the termination of the war have given added power 
to this pernicious combination. Is it credible that our 
enemies are blind to its existénce? [s it credible that 
they would not try to aid it? The more trade we lose, 
the more quickly will they be able to recover by absorbing 
what we have lost. A statesman could easily have 
foreseen this. But our politicians have simply allowed 
our enemies to exploit the fertile field which pre-war 
legislation and post-war conditions have provided. If the 
Government had spent a small fraction of the sum doled 
out in unemployment pay in instilling a few right ideas 
as to the economic condition of the country; if they 
had also set an example of economy, we should not now 
be heading straight for bankruptcy. By deliberately 
abstaining from propaganda, they have left the field clear 
for our enemies, whose success is measured by the fact 
that industrial unrest now verges upon '' sedition, privy 
conspiracy, and rebellion." "They һауе no compunction 
in allowing those whose lovalty during the war was 
unquestioned to be exploited by agitators whose loyalty 
during the war was, to put it mildly, very dubious. 

But, it will be said, it has been denied in the House 
of Commons that industrial unrest is fomented by our 
enemies. But it must be remembered that that denial 
was probably founded on information supplied by the 
Foreign Office. Anyone who has had any experience of 
the hopeless ignorance of the cosmopolitan crowd of 
higher officials of the Foreign Office as to all matters 
connected with trade, and of the gullibility on these 
matters of our representatives abroad, will not attach 
importance to any opinion on such a matter which it 
may express. There is little doubt. that their mis- 
management of the Blockade in the early years of the 
war added to its length; and it is probable that they are 
now neutralising our victory by their incapacity to trace 
out the means used by our enemies to foment industrial 
unrest. (The resignation of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
(which is not surprising to anyone who has experienced 
the ways of the Foreign Office) shows that they are still 
ignorant, and still able to resist all attempts to enlighten 
them. We shall not get to the bottom of these foreign 
plots till we get a new set of diplomatic representatives, 
who can not only promote our trade abroad, but also 
guard it against attacks, to which the short-sightedness 
of our politicians have left it peculiarly exposed at home. 
—Yours, &c., DEMOBILISED. 


——M—‏ س 
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The Wards of the City of London.—IV.* 
[Ву John Charles Thornley. 
BASSISHAW. 


BassisHaw is the smallest of the City Wards. Under 
the name of ‘‘ Bassings Hall Warde,’’ Stow describes 
it as “a small thing ” consisting of ‘° one streete called 
Bassings hall streete, of Bassings hall, the most 
principall house." He adds: “OI the  Bassinges 
therefore builders of this house, and owners of the 
round neare adioyning, that warde taketh the name.’ 
No doubt the Elizabethan topographer is substantially 
correct, but it ‘should not be taken for granted that 
“haw is а corruption of “hall.” It is rather an 
alternative. Bassishaw as a name is older than Basing- 
hall. It can be traced right back to 1285 under the 
almost identical form of Bassieshawe. In old English 
“haw ог ‘‘ haugh " meant an enclosure, garden, or 
small estate. Thus we had in the City Coleman Haw, after 
which St. Katharine Coleman is surnamed; as we still 
have St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, the Mansion House 
parish. Is it not probable, therefore, that the ward was 
originally named after the estate, rather than the actual 
mansion, of the Basings? Of that ancient City family, 
already ‘‘ worne out’’ when he wrote, Stow gives ап 
interesting genealogy. Several of its members were 
Sheriff or Mayor, or both; and one at least of them, 
Thomas, was a woolmonger about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. | 
In the reign of Edward III. the mansion passed {о 
Thomas Bakewell, and in the next reign it was bought 
by the Mayor and Commonalty of London, to be used as 
a weekly market for woollen cloths. Though the name 
of Basing otherwise survived, the house took the name 
of Bakewell Hall, which it retained to the end, albeit 
under the modified form of Blackwell Hall. It was 
rebuilt in 1588, destroyed by fire in 1666, and again set 
up in 1672, still as a cloth market, the fees for pitchings 
being the perquisites of Christ’s Hospital. Not until 
1820 was the site cleared for the erection thereon of the 
Bankruptcy Court, a building which made Basinghall 
Street familiar as a name all over the kingdom. For 
the structure fronted that thoroughfare. It was 
designed by William Fowler, the architect юѓ Covent 
Garden Market and Hungerford Market, and remained 
until the westward centralisation of bankruptcy business 
within living memory. For a few years, indeed, the 
building lay idle, and once one of its floors was used for 
dancing on the occasion of a Corporation festivity, a 
temporary bridge being constructed to connect it with 
what is now the Guildhall Art Gallery. The site is now 
occupied by Portland House, at the north-west angle of 
Basinghall Street and Guildhall Buildings, the block 
houses, among other offices, the Overseas Department 
of the Board of Trade. i 
All the northern and part of the southern side of the 
short, semi-private street known as Guildhall Buildings 
are in Bassishaw. At the south-east corner is the City 
of London Court, built in 1887-8 from the designs of the 
late Mr. Andrew Murray, City Architect, and opened 
by the Earl of Halsbury as Lord Chancellor. It 
answers the purposes of a County Court, with some differ- 
ences peculiar to the City. Across the way are the 
offices of the Mayor’s Court, incorporated in a massive 
stone block which also houses the Corporation’s Art 
Gallery. Part of the site—that nearest to the Guildhall 
—was occupied by a college of priests founded in 1368 
by Adam, Francis, and Henry de Frowyk, that the 
priests might pray for the souls of the founders and their 
friends. It was rebuilt in 1431. At the Dissolution it 
was bought by the Mayor and Commonalty, and known 
thenceforward as the Guildhall Chapel. That, in turn, 


ہے 


* See Introductory Article, “ Aldersgate” and 


July 4 and 25, and August 1. “ Aldgate,” 
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ST. MICHAEL, BASINGHALL STREET. 


gave way to the Court of King’s Bench, which in 1885 
was adapted to accommodate the Art Gallery and the 
offices of the Mayor’s Court. The actual judges of that 
Court are the Recorder and the Common Serjeant, with 
an assistant judge. They sit, not in the building now 
under consideration, but in the North and South Courts 
of the Guildhall. Their cases are usually of greater 
importance than those decided in the City of London 
Court. The outer walls of the Art Gallery and of the 
Mayor’s Court offices are much the same as in the 
High Court days, but there have been internal modifi- 


cations, and the levels of the approaches from the street 


have been raised. Ä 

The Guildhall proper—that is to say, the great 
medieval hall—is mainly in Cheap Ward, but even there 
Bassishaw may be said to have the place of honour. It 
claims the eastern end, where the dais is usually erected 
on occasions of high ceremony. Thus it came about 
that when the Prince of Wales recently took up the 
freedom of the City by patrimony he stood in Bassishaw 
and was cheered from Cheap. Yet when His Royal 
Highness stepped forward a few paces to address the 
assembled citizens he drifted all unconsciously into 
Cheap, only to recede into Bassishaw. However 
arbitrary and eccentric ward and parish boundaries may 
seem to us to-day, we must remember that they are all 
older than any of the buildings they so often divide. 
It is more correct to say that buildings are no 
respecters of boundaries than that the boundaries are no 
respecters of buildings. The straggling range of build- 
ings comprising the Guildhall is in three wards, that not 
already mentioned being Cripplegate Within. Bassishaw 
has the Guildhall Library and Museum, the Council 
Chamber, the Aldermen’s Chamber, the New Court 
Room, the offices of the Public Health Department, and 
a substantial share of the lesser rooms and offices. 
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BLACKWELL HALL. 


Successive holders of the office of City Architect or 
Surveyor have left their mark, for better or worse, upon 
the Guildhall range of buildings. Тһе most notable of 
their several achievements is the Council Chamber, the 
work of the late Sir Horace Jones, Р.В.1.В.А. He had 
a great opportunity, and rose to №. Тһе Court of 
Exchequer and the offices of the Chamberlain, of the 
Town Clerk, and of the Architect himself were pulled 
down. and he had a clear site, upon which he erected 
what is practically a separate building. It was opened 
in 1884. Of stone, it is duodecagonal in shape, and 
54 feet in diameter, surrounded by a nine-feet corridor, 
above which is a public gallery. The height from floor 
to dome is 61 feet 6 inches, but an oak lantern increases 
the total height to 81 feet 6 inches. The gallery, indeed, 
is so high as to make the hearing of Corporators" 
speeches by the publie very difficult, but lower galleries 
would have marred the architectural effect. 

Before the present Council Chamber was built the 
Court of Common Council met in a smaller room that 
was long retained and used for various purposes under 
the name of the Old Council Chamber. It was erected 


by George Dance about 1777, and was notable if only 


because Nelson, Wellington, the younger Pitt, Hood, 
Howe, Peel, Brougham, Disraeli, Livingstone, and many 
other men of national importance there received the 
honorary freedom of the City. Having long been super- 


ceded as to its original purpose, it came down in 1908 
to make way for what is known as the New Court Room, 


‘above and below which are the offices of the Valuation 


and Rating Department. The block was designed by 
Mr. Sydney Perks, F.R.I.B-A., the present City 
Surveyor. It 13 approached either from the inner 
corridors of the Guildhall or independently from Church 
Alley, an offshoot of Basinghall Street. The New Court 
Room is used for Quarter Sessions and miscellaneous 
meetings and entertainments. During the war the City 
Local Tribunal usually sat there. From 8 Bassishaw 
point of view it ig of special interest аз the local o 
the Wardmotes, just as Cheap has appropriated the South 


Court for the same purpose. Failing Brewers’ Hall, 


Cripplegate Within could claim a local footing. in one 0 
the rooms on the Aldermanbury ‘side of Guildhall. 

A small though by no means insignificant chamber 1$ 
the meeting-place of the Court of Aldermen. Built early . 
in the seventeenth century, it was damaged but not 
wholly destroyed by the fire of 1666, and was rebuilt be- 
tween 1670 and 1650. Its internal decoration, varie 
with paintings by Sir James Thornhill, is elaborate to 
the point of heaviness, but there is about it a certain 
old-world charm, enhanced perhaps by the armorial bear- 
ings of a long line of Lord Mayors. One criticises 1 
without wishing it otherwise: | 


The Library and Museum have a frontage of 150 feet 
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THE DOORWAY ТО GIRDLERS’ HALL.) 


to Basinghall Street, with a depth of 100 feet. Sır 
Horace Jones, who ‘designed them, skilfully tucked the 
heavier goods under the lighter. In other words, the 
Library is above the Museum, and the double hall thus 
formed is at once beautiful and convenient. The fabric 
is of stone in the Perpendicular style, and dates from 
1872. The Library is particularly rich in books, prints, 
and maps of old and new London, and the Museum in 
relies illustrative of the history of the City from Roman 
times, and even earlier. Mr. Bernard Kettle, the 
Librarian and Curator, is ever ready to assist students of 
London lore through the intricacies of the wonderful 
stores at his command. ` 

Also fronting Basinghall Street are the comparatively 

new offices where the Commission of Sewers died in 
1898, only to arise, phoenix-like, in the shape of the 
Public Health Department of the Corporation. Under 
the general supervision of the Town Clerk, the depart- 
ment 1s really a federation of branches with responsible 
heads, notably the Medical Officer of Health, the 
Engineer, and the Superintendent of Cleansing. The 
last-named officer, however, has for working purposes a 
separate office and depót in Upper Thames Street. 

It is difficult to break away from fhe Guildhall when 
dealing with Bassishaw, though the interest of the ward 
13 not confined to that range of buildings. Stow was not 
far out when he said that the ward consists: of one street. 
But what a street! One doubts whether there is any 
thoroughfare of equal length in the City that has г се 
crowded associations of historic interest than 
Basinghall Street. It runs from end to end of the 
and is wholly in it, except a few houses at the _ .ch- 
east corner, which are in Coleman Street Ward. New 
Basinghall Street, connecting London Wall with Fore 
Street, is in Cripplegate Without. Gresham College, 
recently rebuilt at the south-west corner of Basinghall 
Street. is partly in Bassishaw but mainly in Cheap. The 
parish of St. Michael Bassishaw kept its own church until 
1899. . Burned іп 1666, the church was rebuilt by Wren, 
not in the master’s best style. in 1679. After it was 
dismantled the Corporation bought the site, the living was 
‘transferred to St. Lawrence J ewry, and the material was 
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offered for sale by auction in lots. Тһе fittings and other 
oddments fetched £198, but the bricks which composed 
the body of the edifice and the stone-work of the tower 
failed to find immediate purchasers. ‘The surplus was 
afterwards disposed of somehow, and upon the site was 
built Bassishaw House, a block of offices receding from 
the street. The recess represents the small churchyard, 
which is depicted on the accompanying map of 1754. 
Of two plane trees that were spared, one is still flourish- 
ing. The other, finding the pavement too hard and un- 
sympathetic, dwindled and died. Another was planted 
a few years ago, but that, too, has perished.. 

This multum-in-parvo ward formerly had four Livery 
Halls, and still has two. Coopers’ Hall, thrown into 
prominence by the recess just mentioned, occupies a site 
bequeathed to the Guild in 1490. There a hall was built 
in timber between 1543 and 1547, as funds permitted. 
That fell a prey to the Great Fire, and was followed by 
a brick building, designed by Woodhouse. There, on 
August 28, 1837, was drawn the last legalised lottery 
in Great Britain. 1 was connected with the Glasgow 
Improvement Scheme. The last State lottery had taken 
place, also in Coopers’ Hall, on October 18, 1826. In 
1868 Guildhall extensions necessitated an encroachment 
upon the site, and the hall was rebuilt, from designs 
by Mr. George Barnes Williams, on such restricted lines 
as to render the hall hardly adequate for full gatherings 
of the Livery. | 

With Girdlers’ Hall time has been more tender. 
Though its approach from Basinghall Street is modern, 
the hall proper and a few of its adjacent apartments, 
rebuilt in 1681, afford a quaint and interesting example of 


_late seventeenth century architecture. The hall houses 


a priceless Indian carpet, presented to the Girdlers’ 
Company in 1634 by Deputy Robert Bell of Lime Street 
Ward, ‘‘in remembrance of his love,’’ and in com- 
memoration of his year of office as Master. Quite 
hidden from the world is the Company’s garden, in which 
is an old mulberry tree, battered by time and weather 
but not down-hearted. 

The modern commercial building still known as 
Weavers’ Hall belongs to the Weavers’ Company, but is 
not used for guild purposes. It takes the place of the 
real hall, rebuilt after the Great Fire, and pulled down 
in 1856. ,The offices of the Weavers’ Company, one of 
the oldest of the Guilds, are at another address in 
Basinghall Street. 

Similarly, we still have Masons’ Hall, but it is now a 
restaurant. In 1463 the Masons’ Company adapted an 
existing building to the purposes of a hall. The property 
lay between Basirghall and Coleman Streets, in a foot- 
passage then known as Hazlewood Alley, and now as 
Masons’ Avenue. That hall was burned in 1666 and re- 
built. Having been let for commercial purposes for 
many years, the second hall was sold outright in 1865. 
The Masons’ Company was intimately associated with 
the rise of. Freemasonry in England. Close by is the 
Wool Exchange, which dates from 1874, and is partly in 
Bassishaw. 

The Alderman of the ward is supported by four Com- 
mon Councilmen, and the Beadle has a comparatively easy 
task, except perhaps when he is chasing his boundary 
through the Guildhall. Social intercourse used to be 
promoted by the Bassishaw Friendly Association, the 
next best thing to a Ward Club, but one has not heard of 
1% for some years. In a sense the whole ward is small 
enough to be a happy family, as doubtless it is. 


SIR REGINALD BLoMFIELD’s design for the Lincoln 
memorial is on exhibition in the window of Messrs James 
‚Usher & Sons, jewellers, Lincoln. The total height of the 
obelisk from the platform to the top of the urn will be 
40 feet. The group on the left is to symbolise Chivalry (а 
soldier giving water to a child), and that on the right repre- 
‘sents Liberty (the release of a prisoner). Тһе central panel 
facing the approach is а bronze relief commemorating those 
who have worked at home for their country, and the panel 
at the back will be a bronze with dedicatory description. 
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VICTORIA STATION. W. J. ANCELL AND P. C. Tempest, Joint Architects. Messrs. Hiccs & HiLL, Contractors. 
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From “ The’ Craftsmanship of the Builder.” 


“ The Craftsmanship of the 
| Builder." 


Ir is very pleasant to find Jeading contractors who have 
a sense of the beauty of structure and the importance of 
depicting it by the best medium. Messrs. Higgs and Hill, 
of Crown Works, South Lambeth, have sent out a little 
book, entitled ‘‘ The Craftsmanship of the Builder,’’ in 
which they have illustrated a number of works carried out 
by the firm, mostly through the medium of a series of re- 
productions of pencil drawings made by Frank Emanuel, 
two of which we reproduce as they are excellent examples 
of the best type of architectural illustration. Mr. Emanuel's 
work is never incorrect in drawing aud gives the effect of 
the buildings by eliminating detail which cannot be seen 
without close scrutiny. We would infinitely sooner have 
such drawings than elaborate and finished ones, which fail 
in giving the general effect which is what buildings are 
ultimately judged by. We all know when Messrs. 
Higgs and Hill take on a contract that good work- 
manship and finish are guaranteed; and we take this 
little book simply as a gracious and pleasant reminder to 
architects that a great firm of contractors are in sympathy 
with their aims, and will spare neither trouble nor thought 
in giving them satisfaction, 
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THE MARINE INSTITUTE, TOWER HILL. 
VICTOR WILKINS, Architect. Built by Meesrs. Hiecs & HILL 
From “ The Craftsmanship of the Builder.” 
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The British Archaeological Association. 


Congress at Colchester. 
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THE КЕЕР GREAT HEDINGHAM. 


Turis venerable Society has been recently holding its 
annual Congress at Colchester, and exploring the many 
interesting antiquarian remains not only in the town 
itself, so rich as it is in archeological relics, but also 
in a wide circle of the surrounding district, including 
not only Essex but portions of Suffolk. The advent of 
motor-driven vehicles has revolutionised the excursions 
of antiquarian societies; whereas in former days they 
were obliged to keep to the railways or proceed іп horse- 
driven chariots at a leisurely pace of eight miles an hour, 
they can now traverse a far-extended range of country 
and, except when motors break down, are almost 
independent of time and space. An excursion of 70 miles 
a day is quite a practical feat. Whether we investigate 
historic buildings so thoroughly as our sires did, or 
eliminate the °“ picnic’’ element from scientific gather- 
ings, is a matter for reflection. However, there is no 
doubt that the modern methods of progress adds greatly 
to the enjoyment and usefulness of archeological 
excursions. | 
It is strange that the British Archeological Association 
during its long career extending over 74 years should 
never have visited Colchester before. The Royal Archeo- 
logical Institute was there in 1876 when Dr. Freeman, 
Mr. Parker, and other giants of those days were present, 
and Puritan and Royalist fought over again the contentions 
of the Civil War, and certain acrimonious discussions 
arose as to whether Fairfax was right in '' barbarously 
murdering " Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle at 
the conclusion of the Siege of Colchester. Тһе study of 
architecture has advanced since those days, and some of 
the dictums and ipse dirits of the authorities of forty 
years ago are scarcely supported by their enlightened 
successors. Essex and Suffolk present a delightful field 
for the study of the architect and antiquary. Тһе 
mediseval churches in Essex are not of a universal type, 
but in many districts there are groups of churches that 
have а genera] resemblance, especially in details, The 


absence of building-stone in the county is constantly 


observable. In the larger churches built by wealthy 
patrons, such as Thaxted by the Clares and the 


Mortimers, and Dedham by the Webbs, Caen stone was 
imported from Normandy; but it was sparingly and 
ingeniously used. There is a general meagreness of the 
masonry, which is only used for windows, doorways, 
columns, quoins, &c. Flints were largely used and 
cleverly employed being often arranged in patterns, às 
in the church of Stratford St. Mary where we see the 
inscription '* Pray for the soulys of Thomas and Margaret 
Morse, ' an old alphabet and weaver's mark, all composed 
of flints, or at the base of the tower of Dedham Church, 
where we found flint diaper work, a crowned “М” for 
the Blessed Virgin and shields. But brick, red brick, 
that mellows into a delightful colouring, is a distinct 
characteristic of Essex churches and other buildings. 
Indeed there arg not many churches in the whole shire 
which do not contain brick or tile in their construction. 
Moreover, it occurs ш all periods, e.g., in Saxon at Holy 
Trinity, Colchester; in Early English at Little Coggers- 
hall: in Decorated at Pebmarsh; and in Perpendicular 
at St. Osyth’s. Ц is usual amongst the uninstructed 
to characterise these bricks as Roman; and as Colchester 
was a quarry of Roman bricks, such buildings as Holy 
Trinity, St. Botolph's Priory, and the Castle, doubtless 
contain a large amount of this material ; but al] the bricks 
used in Essex buildings are not Roman, and the manu- 
facture of bricks is now considered to have been carried 
on through all the medieval period. Old-fashioned 
architectural authorities used to contend that the secret 
—if it were a secret—died out with the departure of the 
Romans; but that is not a commonly received theory 
at the present time, and modern architects are of opinion 
that the art of the brick or tile maker flourished in East 
Anglia wherever clay was plentiful. We find examples 
of brick window-tracery in many buildings, and red-brick 
towers are characteristic of Essex. 

In this region of architectural intenest the British 
Archaeological Association penetrated, and received a 
kindly and cordial welcome from the municipal authorities 
of Colchester, and from the leading ladies and gentlemen 
of the shire whose names appeared on the Receptiorr 
Committee. Мг. Charles E. Keyser, M.A., F.S.A., 
azain acted as President. He takes a keen interest im 
architecture, аз his books on “ Norman Tympana’’ and 
““ Mural Paintings ” show, as well as his richly illustrated 
articles in the Journal of the Association; in the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal and other trans- 
actions of local Societies. An excellent programme was 
arranged by the Hon. Directors of the Congress, Councillor 
A. M. Jarmin, deputy mayor, Alderman W. Gurney 
Benham, the Rev. T. Н. Curling, hon. secretary 
of the Essex Archeological Society, and Mr. W. A. 
Cater, F.S.A. The Essex Archeological Society 
co-operated with the Association, and many of 
its members took part in the meetings and excursions. 
The ancient hostel, the Roval Hotel, dating back to Tudor 
times, formed a fitting headquarters of the Association 
during its sojourn in the old town; but the company, 
numbering about 70, was too large to be accommodated 
in one hotel, and many found comfortable quarters ut 
the “ Cups " and the ‘‘ George.” 

The proceedings began in the afternoon of the first 
day of the Congress, July 23, with a tour of the town? 
and Holy Trinity Church was the first stopping-place. 
It was described by Mr. Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., for whose learned and clear architectural 
description of many churches and other buildings visited 
the Association is greatly indebted. He said that in 
spite of Dr. Freeman's statement with regard to '' the 
absurdity of calling the tower Saxon," Holy Trinity 
Church had a distinctly Saxon tower, built mainly of 
Roman brick. The arch was composed of that material, 
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and three courses of these bricks formed the imposts, and 
in the tower there was а double-splayed window, so 
characteristic of Saxon building. Тһе doorway was not 
rebated as in Norman doorways, the door itself is 
medieval and also the hinges. The arcade on the south 
was erected in 1450, to which date he stsigned the East 
window. “Тһе whole of the chancel was built about 1360, 
and the chapel belonged to the fifteenth century. (The 
three large windows are of the greatest interest and ot a 
kind peculiar to the Eastern counties. Owing to the 
scarcity of stone the builders were obliged to be economi- 
cal in its use, and the mullions are decidedly skimpy. The 
vicar, the Rev. E. R. Monk-Mason welcomed the Asso- 
ciation to the church and exhibited a curious mazer bowl 
which was used as an alms dish. Mr. Charles E. 

Benham gave a short biography of Dr. William Gilberd 
whose memorial tablet appears in the church. Не was 
the Father of Electric Science and was born according 
to his monument in 1540, but Dr. Silvanus Thompson 
discovered that his birthday was on May 24, 1544. He 
was а very distinguished scientist and physician, settling 
in London іп 1573. He was Queen Elizabeth's physician, 
and received from her many marks of royal favour. Не 
invented two ingenious instruments for finding latitude 
at sea, discovered several properties of the loadstone, and 
was the first to assert the theory of terrestrial magnetism, 

He practised the inductive method of investigation before 
it was advocated by his friend and rather envious admirer, 
Francis Bacon. Не died of the plague in 1603. His 
house which the company were permitted to inspect, little 
altered after more than three centuries, called Tymper- 
leys, is close to the church, where Queen ‘Elizabeth visited 
him in 1579. 

The party then passed through the “ Schere postern °’ 

and visited the remains of St. Botolph's Priory, the 

earliest foundation in England of the Canons regular 
of St. Augustine. It had authority over all the Houses 
of the Order in England, exercising discipline over them, 

and the canons elected their own prior. William Rufus 
gave to it his royal patronage and support; but it never 
attained to any great size or wealth. It had 12 canons 
and a prior at its Toundation, and in 1241 another canon 
was added to the community. The House grew weaker 
and poorer, and at the Dissolution it had only seven 
canons and a prior and was valued at £134 4s. dd. 
Henry VIII. granted the buildings to Sir Thomas Audley 
who pulled down all except the church, which was used 
as a parish church, a solid screen of brick building 
dividing the Canons’ and the parochial portions. So it 
remained until the time of the Siege of Colchester in 
the Civil War; but in that disastrous period it was most 
unfortunately situated, being between the fires of the 
besiegers and the besieged. This accounts for its present 
dilapidated condition, A few years ago it seemed to 
belong to nobody; but it has recently been scheduled 
under the care of H.M. Office of Works, which body, 

under the guidance of Mr. Peers, has carefully removed 
the vegetation and creepers and excavated the floor Jevel. 

‘The building is composed of flint and septaria with a 
little Caen stone. The mortar is poor. Mr. Johnston 
pointed out the fine Norman doorway. The masons, 
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he said,.in those days were very clever in using indifferent 
materials; and having little stone. the stonework was 
very shallow; but it had stood well and weathered the 
storms of many centuries, It was a satisfaction that 
the Office of Works had done its work so well. The 
ruins were less picturesque now in appearance, but they 
were saved from further decay. The Church must have 
had a fine appearance, but the Saxons were essentially 
stucco-builders, and the Normans were the same when 
they had no stone handy. The rudimentary capitals had 
evidently been tricked out with stucco and the masons 
imitated stonework in that material. The building re- 
minded him of the ruins of Reading Abbey. It is believed 
that the original building consisted of a nave, a central 
tower, a transept, and a choir with probably an eastern 
wing and an apse. The claustral buildings were south 
of the church; the northern cloister walk foundations 
were disclosed during the recent excavations. The site 
of the refectory and domestic offices is océupied by the 
present church, which is a somewhat hideous buildiug 
erected in the worst taste of the worst architectural 
period, 1836. 

The pilgrims then wandered to the site of St. John's 
Abbey, of which the gatehouse is all that remains of a 
once proud and wealthy Abbey. Here, Mr. G. Rickword 
read a paper upon its history. As regards its architecture 
Mr. Johnston remarked that the vaulting was very cleverly 
done. The arches were pointed and the vaulting was 
lierne, similar to that in Norwich Cathedral. Again the 
paucity of stone was evident, and also the ingenuity of 
the masons in overcoming the difficulty. Не pointed out 
the corbels in the angles, representing an old bearded man, 
an eagle, and a lion. The bricks used were not all 
Roman bricks. In the walls Mr. Johnston pointed out 
some of the Norman stonework, such as chevron-moulded 
bits of carving, built up in the later building. Sir Wil- 
liam Hope. had spoken contemptuously of the gatehouse, 
calling it a ‘‘ poor thing.” Mr. Johnston differed entirely 
with him and considered it to be a fine piece of work. 

St. Giles’s Church was visited containing the monument 
of the two heroic royalists, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Lisle, and Mr. Cater read a paper stating that this 
church was the sole surviving offspring of the Abbey. 
Tea was served in the charmingly restored old Tudor 
inn, now known as ‘‘ The Marquis of Granby.’’ It was 
restored a few years ago by Mr. T. H. Baker, the archi- 
tect employed by the brewers, Messrs. Truman, Han- 
bury, Buxton, and Co., who own it. It was рго- 
bably the house of some wealthy burgess of the town. 
Its history is not known. The present condition of the 
hall, rescued from being a beer cellar, is a pleasing bit of 
restoration work. It was originally richly panelled, but 
the panelling has been removed save one piece that has 
been preserved by the architect as a serving hatch. The 
finely moulded and carved central beam shows the 
Dragon of Wales and the leek, and bears on a shield a 
monogram that has been variously interpreted. It is 
suggested that it stands for H. iii, t.e., the third year 
of Henry VIII., or 1512. There are the figures of two 


“little men in the costume of the time of Henry VII, and 
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probably the date of the house is 1507. It shows the 
Renaissance influence. The coarseness of the carving 
indicates Flemish art. The beam over the fireplace is a 
wonderful exampie of splendid wood-carving, and the 
hall is an excellent specimen of the interior of an early 
sixteenth-century town house. 

A perambulation of the Roman wall of the city under 
the guidance of Dr. P. G. Laver, F.S.A., then took place. 
He conducted the party to the Balkerne Gate and there 
explained the sysiem of fortifications constructed by the 
Romans. A relic of the siege is shown in the repaired 
tower of the church of St. Mary-at-the- WaHs, which was 
greatly damaged at that period. In the evening a re- 
ception was held by the Mayor and Mayoress at the Moot 
Hall, when Mr. Keyser delivered his presidential address 
and Bishop Thomas Stevens, F.S.A., formerly Bishop of 
Barking, read an interesting paper оп the Roman occu- 
pation of Colchester. | 

It is- impossibie within the space at our disposal to 
give a detailed account of the proceedings during the fol- 
lowing three days of the Congress, or to record the 
learned descriptions, lectures, and addresses that were 
delivered. It will be sufficient to mention those buildings 
which are of special interest to readers of ‘‘ The Archi- 
tect," and to give some account of their architectural 
history. 

The ''Siege House,’’ near East Bridge, is specially 
worthy of notice. It dates from about the year 1480, 
and derives its fame from the part it played during the 
siege of the town, which was invested from June 13, 
1948, to August 27, lasting seventy-six days. Its front 
was riddled with bullets, and it was partly set on fire. 
Alderman Marriage has done much to restore the house. 
He has marked the bullet holes with circles of red paint. 
and is gradually removing the charred beams. It is 
constructed in the usual method of half-timbered houses, 


, 


and has a large and strong corner-post, consisting of: 


an oak tree with its roots turned upwards, which were 
cut so as to form supporte for the upper floor. Some 
interesting objects have been collected, including some 
old glass panes, one showing the arms of Queen Katherine 
Parr, and another a merchant's mark with the initials 
“ W. S.” and the date 1546. Dedham Church is remark- 
ably fine, with a tower 131 feet high, and its roof deco- 
rated with the arms of the families of York and Lancaster. 
On the east side is a statue of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond. The present church is an example of the 
grand Perpendicular churches of East Anglia, built in 
the time of the great prosperity of the wool and weaving 
industry. Thomas and John Webb, wool-staplers, were 
its founders, and were of Dutch origin. The Association 
was fortunate enough to have the services of Dr. Rendall. 
formerly headmaster of Charterhouse School, as their 
guide. He pointed out the stoup at the entrance, which 
has а staple that held the sprinkler. The font belonged 
to the earlier church, and was fashioned in 1325, but it 


had been defated. On the bowl are figures of angels 
alternating with the emblems of the Evangelists. A 
charming feature is the fringe of the wings of cherubs. : 


The top of the font 18 modern, and was placed there in 
1860, constructed of the timbers of the Royal George. 


СНІТЕСТ. 


On it is carved the well-known anagram from the church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople. For. the building of 
Dedham Church stone was brought from Caen, and the 
outside walls are composed of flint work over brick and 
rubble cores. It is 100 feet long and 50 feet wide, and 
is very symmetrically built. There are six bays. The 
woodwork is very fine, but some of it has disappeared. 
It had a fine rood-screen, which probably fell a prey to 
the arch-destroyer, Dowsing. The building fell into 
decay, and has been carefully restored. The recess in 
the south wall of the sacrarium, having a chimney, has 
been deemed to have been formerly used as an oven for 
baking the houselling bread. 
There are in the town some charming old weavers’ 
cottages and factory, where the industry of “Бау and 
бау” weaving was carried оп. The Vale of Dedham 
has been immortalised by the genius of the artist Con- 
stable, and Canon Rendall pointed out some of the scenes 
along the windings of the Stour, whence he derived his 
inspirations. | 
Archgeologists found the greatest interest in the 
magnificent, collection of Roman and other antiquities 
stored in the museum at, Colchester Castle. It is one of 
the finest in Northern Europe in its relation to Roman 
colonial life during the first four centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. The castle is the largest Norman keep in 
England, and was designed by the same architect as the 
Tower of London. In the evening of the second day 
Alderman W. Gurney Benham delighted his audience by 
a valuable lecture on ‘‘ The Legend of King Coel and 
Helena, as culled from the ancient Records о! 
Colchester. '' "n 
On the third day of the Congress the visitors enjoyed 
a long motor tour, covering about sixty miles. At the 


Priory House at Earls Colne, which is modern, they saw 


the magnificent monuments of the De Veres, Earls of 
Oxford, and at Halstead those of the important family 
of the De Bouchiers. The church of Little Maplestead is 
of special interest, as it is one of the four Round churches | 
in England, the others being the Temple Church, London, | 
and those at Cambridge and Northampton. It was for- 
тегу a preceptory of the Knights Hospitallers. It 
presents some architectural puzzles, and authorities differ. 
Originally founded in 1186, it has heen generally supposed 
to have been rebuilt in the fourteenth century, but this 
opinion is not now accepted. The outer shell belongs to 
the original church. Some of the old features were 
‘defaced, and an interior reconstruction was made. The 
diameter of the Round is only 26 feet. The eastern apse 
was finished in 1190. The inner ring of arches cannot 
have been rebuilt at the restoration. The corbels prob- 
ably are new, but all the capitals are original. The porch 
is modern. 

The noble Norman keep of Castle Hedingham is a 
splendid example of castellated architecture. It was a 
very splendid fortress, the home of the De Veres, but _ 
the massive keep alone has survived the storms of battle 
and the elements. Standing upon a high mount over 
looking the village, its four square walls, crowned at 
two corners by square turrets, make it an object of mark 
from all the level country round. It and Rochester are’ 
the two highest keeps in England, being 110 feet in 
height. A sad fatality befell the castle during the late 
war. It was used by the Royal Air Force as an observa- 
tion station, and, owing to the carelessness of the soldiers, : 
the upper floor was set on fire. and all the interior of 
the keep was gutted, including much valuable old furni- 
ture. Owing to the war, this destruction had been kept 
secret, and was never known to the public. 

The church of St. Nicholas, in the village, is one of . 
the most interesting churches in England. The first 
Norman church was rebuilt in 1170-1200. The arcades 
are very fine. The carving of the capitals differs in each, 
and consists of the volute combined with foliage of Corin- 
thian design. Тһе piers are alternately octagonal and 
circular, showing the infinite love of variety on the part 
of the Norman masons. The length of the nave is great. 
There are five bays. The easternmost bay has a pointed 


drch, and was probably built in the fourteenth century. 
Round: the edges of the windows the modern architect 
has introduced scolloped edges, to which Mr. Johnston 
Strongly objected as being a breach in all historical tradi- 
tion. The crowning glory of the church is the chancel. 
Space forbids us froin describing further this magnificent 
church. The twelfth-century stoup 13 rare. 

' The churches of Sudbury are not without interest, 
especially the medieval pall and preaching cloth at St. 
Peter's (preserved in the Vicarage). A curious relic at 
St. Gregory's is the head of Simon of’ Sudbury, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was beheaded by Wat Tyler in 
1381. Another grand church is that of Long Melford, 
built by Sir John Clopton in 1497, with its fine lady 
chapel. Some good old glass has escaped destruction. 
Want of space prevents a longer description of this very 
remarkable church. The village possesses two fine ex- 
amples of Elizabethan manor-houses. Long Melford Hall 
is built of brick, consists of a central hall and two wings, 
the principal feature being four towers, which rise above 
the roof in an octagonal form, ornamented towards the 
upper part witli quatrefoils on each side, and terminating 
ın cupolas and vanes. Previous to the Civil War the 
quadrangle was complete. The other Elizabethan house 
is Kentwell Hall, built by Sir William Clopton at the 
end of that Queen’s reign. 
`. A remarkable church was visited in the morning of 
the last day of the Congress—Copford, which possesses 
a wonderful series of mural paintings. Unfortunately, 
some of these have been practically repainted, and many 
of the smaller parts are not in accordance with the old. 
Mr. Johnston knew personally Mr. Westlake, the great 
authority on mural paintings, who knew Mr. David 
Clayton, the artist who had retouched them, and who had 
expressed himself doubtfully about his work in that 
church. The series belongs to the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

Lower Marney Tower, that wondertul building erected 
by Lord Marney in 1522, is one of the best examples 
of Tudor architecture in East Anglia. It has been very 
carefully restored and rescued from decay by Mr. De 
Zoete, under the able direction of Mr. Wykeham Chan- 
cellor, F.R.I.B.A., who also restored the adjoining 
church. The history of the Marney family and of the 
house and church was clearly told by Mr. Chancellor, 
who mentioned the trouble caused in Essex by the earth- 


quake of 1884, and the damage done by the concussion . 


oÍ guns during the late war. | 

The church of Messing, remarkable for some fine 
Jacobean panelling brought from the Hall, and that of 
Fast Thorpe, which has a faded mural painting, were 
also visited. The Congress closed with a luncheon at 
the Red Lion, and the members will retain many happy 
recollections of their visit to Colchester, and their peram- 
bulation through Essex and Suffolk. 

E. H. DrTCHFIELD. 


issued by the Ministry 
of Health. 


Modification of the Procedure in the 
Submission of Housing Schemes. 


Memoranda 


Млтн a view to simplifying and expediting the proce- 
dure set out in Appendix V. of the Manual, it has been 
decided to modify the procedure relating to housing 
schemes up to the commencement of the work by delegat- 
ing approval of the plans for the lay-out and houses to 
the Housing Commissioner, so that, after the Ministry 
have approved the site proposal, it will only be necessary 
to submit the scheme to the Ministry at the stage of the 
approval of tenders and for sanction to any necessary 
loans. | 

2. (a) Sites.—The procedure with regard to the ap- 
proval and acquisition of sites will remain as at present. 
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(в). Lay-out.— When the Ministry have approved the 
site, the lay-out proposal will be submitted by the Council 
to the Commissioner on Form D. 49 and, if it appears 
to him to be satisfactory, he will signify his approval 
of the application without submission to the Ministry. 

(c) Street and Sewerage Works.—He will also consider 
the estimate of street and sewerage works (if any are 
necessary) on Form D. 51 and, if he approves it, the 
Council will at once ask for tenders or (if the work is 
to be done by direct labour) will subinit a detailed esti- 
mate on Form D. 77. The procedure in obtaining tenders 
for this purpose is set out in Memorandum D. 76. The 
Commissioner, after considering the proposals, and if 
necessary discussing them with the Council, will submit 
them to the Ministry for approval of the tender. When 
this approval is given, the work should at once proceed. 

(p) House Plans.—The Council will then (or in suit- 
able cases and wherever practicable, concurrently with 
(в) and (c) above) subinit to the Commissioner the house 
plans for approval. This application will be made оп 
Form D. 50, which the Commissioner will signify his 
approval without submission to the Ministry if it appears 
to him to be satisfactory. 

(E) Tenders for Houses.—Tenders will be obtained in 
accordance with the procedure outlined in the Memoran- 
dum D. 70 as soon as the Commissioner has approved the 
house plans, and,the tender will be submitted to the Com- 
missioner with the necessary particulars as set out in 
D. 70. The Commissioner, after considering the case and 
if necessary discussing it with the Council, will submit 
it to the Ministry for approval of the tender. When this 
approval is given, the work should at once proceed. 

(F) Loan Sanction.—The sanctioning of loans remains 
as hitherto a matter for the Ministry. | 

3. The Manual and all memoranda hitherto issued by 
the Ministry should be read in the light of paragraph 2 
above and modified accordingly. 

4. The best results at the present time will be secured 
by pressing on with a large number of smaller schemes 
or sections of large schemes. If large schemes are com- 
plete or are likely to be completed in a short time there 
is no reason for deferring them, but generally ап imme- 
diate submission of a section of a scheme is better than 
the submission of a large complete scheme at a later date. 
Further, there are many small builders who would be 
prepared to undertake contracts for twenty or thirty 
houses, or in rural districts ten or even less. Every effort 
should be made to induce such builders to start at once. 

5. A large number of sites have been approved by 
the Ministry, and many more will be shortly approved. 
In many of these cases there is an existing frontage an 
a sewer is available. In such cases expedition would be 
secured if local authorities would prepare a lay-out plan 


‚for the whole estate in outline only and prepare house 


plans for houses to be built on the existing frontage and, 
after the approval of the plans by the Housing Commis- 
sioner, obtain tenders at once. | 

6. While the local authority may be quite properly 
considering the acquisition of а large site ог a number of 
sites for their seheme, it may often be possible for them 
to acquire immediately a smaller piece of land fronting 
on an existing sewered street. Proposals for the acquist- 
tion of such land should be put forward at once if the 
site is suitable and the price appears after consultation 
with the district valuer to be such that the Ministry could 
approve. A small scheme should be at once prepared, 
and as there will be no need for street and sewerage work 
it should be possible in many cases to erect houses this 
year, and also for local authorities and builders to acquire 
valuable experience for future schemes. 

7. The suggestions above are made with a view to 
meeting a very serious emergency by the actual erection 
of some houses now rather than by the preparation o 
schemes for many houses later. While this is so, the 
preparation of the fuller and more carefully considere 
scheme must not be lost sight of. Ж 

8. А сору of Memorandum D.76 on this subject 18 
enclosed. It must be read as modified by paragraph 2 
above. MINISTRY оғ HEALTH. 
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Housing Schemes: Streets and Sewers. 


Procedure to be adopted when the Board have approved 
the Lay-out Plans. 

1. The streets and sewerage works may be carried 
out either (a) by means of contracts pased on specifica- 
tions and bills of quantities, or (b) administratively by 
the Local Authorities or Public Utility Societies by means 
of direct labour. In the latter case the Local Authority 
or Public Utility Society must satisfy the Board that 
economy and despatch will be secured by the adoption of 
this method, and that they possess the necessary organisa- 
tion for carrying out such works. 

2. So soon as the Board have approved the lay-out 
plans, and without waiting for the preparation or approval 
of the House Plans, upon which the architect should be 
concurrently engaged, the Local Authority or Public 
Utility Society should at once proceed as follows : — 

(a) Where it is proposed to carry out the works by 
means of contracts, they should : — 

(1) Prepare specifications, bills of quantities 
and conditions of contract and deposit copies with 
the Commissioner. 

(2) Obtain tenders. 

(3) Submit through the Commissioner to the 
Board a list of all the tenders received, showing 
the amount of each tender and the name and 
address of each tenderer, a copy of the tender 
which is provisionally accepted or which it is 
proposed to accept, subject to the Board's appro- 
val, and a copy of the form of contract. 

(b) Where it is proposed to carry out the works 
departmentally they should prepare and forward 
to the Board through the Commissioner an appli- 
cation for the Board’s approval of the estimate 
for carrying out the works, together with a speci- 
fication, and the Form D. 77, containing the 
schedule of prices upon which the estimate on 
Form D. 51 is based. Such application to be 
accompanied by a statement giving the reasons 
why it is desired to adopt this course, and the 
number of men it is proposed to employ. 

Note.—A Local Authority or Public Utility Society 

proposing to adopt method (b) above, of execut- 
ing the works should usually be able to forward 
the above documents when they submit their lay- 
out proposals, thus saving considerable time. 

3. It is not necessary that any approval of the Com- 
missioner or the Board should be sought at any stage 
between the approval of the lay-out plans and the approval 
of the tender when proceeding according to (a) above, or 
of the estimate of works when proceeding according to 
(b), but it is desirable that the Local Authority or Society 
should keep in close touch with the Commissioner, and 
for this reason the procedure set out above provides for 
copies of the various documents being sent to the Com- 
missioner. 

4. The Board consider that where it is proposed to 
let the work by contract, the time elapstng between receipt 
of the Board's approval of the lay-out plans and the sub- 
mission of the provisionally accepted tender should not 
exceed 21 days. 

Where it is proposed to carry out the work adminis- 
tratively, the Local Authority or Public Utility Society 
Should be in a position to commence work immediately 
upon receipt of the Board’s sanction to do so. In cases 
Where it is impracticable to forward the specification and 
f edule of prices at the same time as the submission of 

е lay-out proposals, the time elapsing between the 
receipt of the Board’s approval of the lay-out plans and 
de omission of the above documents should not exceed 
ёз | Mes it can be shown that the work would be 
the Cor thereby, the Board will be prepared through 
the a to sanction the carryıng out of part of 

М r 4 administratively and part by means of contracts. 
Public Gan In the opinion of the Local Authority or 
plans are uty Society time will be saved if the lay-out 

Submitted to the Board before the whole of the 
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detailed plans and sections of the street and sewerage 
works are completed, the Board will be prepared through 
the Commissioner to give provisional approval of the 
whole or such part of the lay-out proposals as will enable 
an immediate commencement of the work to be made. 
Sufficient information as regards the levels of the site 
and the practicability of the sewerage arrangements must, 
however, be provided in such cases. 

7. Some preparatory work in connection with the 
surveys, levels and estimates may frequently be carried 
out in anticipation of the formal approval by the Board 
of the site and of the lay-out plan, and the Commissioner 
will facilitate this as far as possible. 

MINISTRY oF HEALTH. 


Architects’ Fees. 


From a report of a meeting of the Urban District Council 
of Frimley we give the following extract :— 

“The Housing Committee reported that 20 applica- 
tions had been received for the appointment of architect, 
and three of the applicants had been invited to attend be- 
fore the Council with a view to the appointment of one cf 
them.—Before any of the candidates were interviewed 
the question of the architect's fees was raised, and, in 
answer to a question, the clerk said that the Ministry of 
Health had approved of the scale laid down by the Insti- 
tute of British. Architects. Under this it appeared that 
the Council's scheme would cost about £1,750 in archi- 
tect's fees. 

Mr. Verran: What! £1,750 architect's fees on the 
erection of 50 cottages ?—The Clerk— Yes. 

The Chairman: £1,750 on an outlay of £40,000! 

Mr. Verran said it was astonishing that any Govern- 
ment department should have ever sanctioned such a 
scale. He would consider any member who voted for it 
as voting for a downright sin. Не proposed that the Sur- 
veyor, with assistance, be requested to carry out the work 
and that no architect be appointed. 

This was seconded by Mr. Harry Doman, and unani- 
mously agreed to.” 

Without fuller particulars of the nature of the services 
asked for by the Council, it is impossible to express an 
opinion on the merits of the case. Such occurrences may, 
however, be useful in showing us that it 1s impossible in 
all cases to secure the operation of a scale of fees by simply 
saving 16 is the accepted scale of the Institute. Unfortu- 
nately, the general public has its own ideas on such sub- 
jects, and, unless they are convinced ot the fairness of any 
arrangement, it will not be carried out. When the ques- 
tion of the scale of charges was under discussion at the 
R.I.B.A., several speakers proposed that if the public 
did not hike the new scale they should be boycotted. Now 
boycotting is frequently a most powerful] weapon when 
it is employed bv the many against the few, but we doubt 
its efficiency when the tables are turned. We admit that 
we are very pleasantly surprised at seeing the number 
of architects who have been appointed by local bodies to 
carry out housing schemes, and it says a great deal for 
the good fellowship of the officials of local bodies towards 
us that this should be the case, for in a very great number 
of cases it 1s within the power of the officials to keep 
housing in their own hands if they want to do so, for thev 
have access to the members of the Council for whom they 


‘work, 


But although the undercutting of architects by archi- 
tects is rightly held to be unprofessional, it is hoped that 
we shall always recognise the principle of free contract, 
for we do not like to see anyone lose commissions which 
would be useful to them because they are ngidly bound by 
the terms of a scale which in many cases may be felt to be 
unnecessarily high. 

The more architects are employed, the more they are 
likely to be employed, if they do their work well; and the 
greater the appreciation of their services—which can only 
be founded on knowledge founded on experience—the more 
willing the general public will be to pay them liberally. 
It will be the regard of the public more than any scale 
we can formulate which will give us what we 
want. 
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Health Ministry's Housing Report. 


THE report оп housing progress issued weekly by the 
Ministry of Health states :— 

The number of new schemes received by the Ministry 
during the week ended August 2 from Local Authorities 
and Public Utility Societies is 211. The total number of 
schemes subniütted is 3,797, representing an area of 
about 41,000 acres. At the average rate of ten houses 
to the acre, this area is sufficient lo; 410,000 houses. 

The Rural Authorities are responsible for the majority 


of the schemes submitted during the week. Of the 
London Authorities, the Kensington, Islington, and 
Stepney Councils submitted small site-schemes. The 


Ministry has approved the site of 334 acres on the Page 
Estate proposed to be purchased by the Woolwich Council. 

Measures are being taken by the Ministry to prevent 
avoidable delay in the clearance of slum areas. In each 
of the housing regions into which the country has been 
divided for administrative convenience, a Deputy Com- 
missioner, provided with the necessary staff, and working 
through the Local Authorities and their Medical Officers 
of Health, is to devote himself solely to work for the 
amelioration of the slum problem. 

Some publicity has been given to cases in which it is 


alleged that housing has been delayed owing to the inter- . 


vention of the Ministry after the Local Authorities have 
provisionally agreed with landowners as to the price to 
be paid for the land required for housing schemes. The 
position of the Ministry may be shortly stated. Quite 
apart from any consideration of the financial aid given by 
the State, it is clearlv the duty of the Ministry to secure 
economies wherever possible. In order to ensure that 
excessive prices shall not be paid for land, they require 
every Local Authority to consult the District Valuer of 
the Land Valuation Department, regarding the value of 
the land proposed to be purchased. In the majority of 
cases Local Authorities are able to obtain the land they 
require at satisfactory prices by agreement. Where 
dispute has arisen, negotiations have been undertaken by 
the Valuation Officers and such negotiations had been com- 
pleted in 300 cases up to the end of July. Тһе total of 
the sums provisionally agreed upon or asked {ог these 
sites was £587,927; the valuation bv the Government 
valuers was £416,800, and the price finally agreed to be 
paid £444,677. This represents а saving effected of 
£143,950. Тһе area of these sites is approximately 
2,321 acres, and the above figures represent a saving of 
£61 per acre, or nearly a quarter of the amount demanded. 

Tynemouth Corporation is proposing to buy some 
hostels erected for the Admiralty in their district. The 
hostels were constructed with the possibilitv in view of 
their ultimate conversion into flats, and the Corporation's 
plan is to use the hostels as dwellings for the working 
classes. Тһе hostels are centrally heated and fitted with 
electric light, and it is estimated that there will be 
sufficient room for forty-four dwellings. 

Details of Local Authorities’ schemes dealt with 
during (һе week are as follows: 


Hovse PLans. 
Schemes submitted : 


Urban. No. of houses. 71 Urban. Хо. of houses. 
Abersychan 248 | Keighlev . ; 
Chesterfield (2 schemes) ` 240 | Manchester (1 scheme) . — 
East Retford . 150 Liverpool (1 scheme) . — 
Normanton 158 | Long Sutton (2 schemes) . — 
Loughborcugh . 150 ----- 
Sherborne (2 schemes) 102 | 1,481 
Southport . . : . 91 Rural, No. of houses. 
Wednesbury З . 78 ©. Mellons 122 
Wigston Magna. . . 50 | Gwyrfai (3 schemes). . 29 
Ossett (2 schemes) . . 49 Depwade (2 schemes) . 18 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield . . 43 ' Crowmarsh (2 schemes). 10 
Pontypool | 55. Wincanton . 10 
Whittington and New bold 28 ' Blofield . . , | 8 
Ruskington : 20 Braintree . , ا‎ 4 
Caerphilly š ; . 20 | Epping . . ; { 1 
Walsall . à : . 18 
Llandudno . . ^. 17| 202 
Witney . і қ . 14. 1,481 
Battle à à ; А 6 | 

Total 1.683 
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Schemes approved :— | 


Urban. No. of houses. 
East Retford _ 150 
Prescot . 160 


Wednesbury | | . 44 
Walsall . Д d . 18 


Normanton | ; . 16 
Brackley . š ; . 12 
Keighlev . ; ; | 4 
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BuILDING SITES. 


Schemes submitted: 


Harrogate (1-site) 

Clayton (1 site) . 

Ebbw Vale (1 site) 

Llandudno j site) 

Stepney (1 site) . 

Llanfrechfa, ele a 
site) . 


Urban. Acreage. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 127.00 
Pontypridd . 118.62 
Leicester (2 sites) 56.00 
Beeston , қ 48.41 
West Bridgford . 44.23 
Bedford . Я 45.С0 
Kidsgrove ; 42.74 
Denton (2 sites) . 38.00 
Prestwich 31.75 
Eccles . 50.51 
Woodford . 28.00 
Stockport (2 sites) 26.94 
Warsop 25.00 
Thornaby-on- -Tees . 23.19 
Waltham Holy Cross. 19.35 
Royston . 12.25 
Heanor 12.14 
Lead gate 10.89 
Bedlingtonshire 10.88 
Dorking ; à 10.86 
Oswestry (2 sites) 9.00 
Harpenden . 8.50 
Brampton and Walton 8.50 
Kensington (1 site) 8.00 
Kensington (1 | == 
Wells . à 7.50 
Whickham 6.12 
Elland . 4.74 
Darlington (2 Gites) 4.25 
Wells-next-the-Sea 4.00 
Sidmouth . 4.00 
Havdock 4.00 
Wem . 3.93 
Kirkby Lonsdale 3.25 
Swafiham (2 sites) 5.20 
Islington 1.47 


840.20 


Schemes approved: 


Urban. Acreage. 
Woolwich 334.25 
Crewe (3 sites) 72.93 
Prestwich (2 sites) 64.55 
Lancaster 50.78 
Bedford 43.00 
Watford А 42.00 
Newport (Моп. ). 49.50 
Manchester . А . 39.00 
Bromborough А . $6.50 
Ashton-under-Lyne 50.50 
Stretford . . 20.00 
Waltham Holy Cross . 19.35 
Huddersfield (2 an 15.66 


Ledbury 15.75 
‚ Brentford 15.50 
Sunburv-on- Thames 11.51 
Whitehaven . 10.39 
Oswestry (2 sites) 9.00 
Hitchin 8.26 
Bishops Stortford 7.40 
Northallerton 7.00 
Dronfield 3.93 
Bromsgrove . 5.54 
Exeter . В 2.68 

Weston-super- -Mare (2. 
sites). š ' 2.06 
Frimiey 2.00 
Harrogate — 
Clayton — 
902.82 


Rural. ‘No. of houses, 
Barnack 30 
Billericay . 8 

38 
344 
Total 582 

Rural. Acreage 
Rotherham (2 sites) 69.51 
Leigh (2 sites) 66.12 
Uxbridge (7 sites) . 34.50 
Upton-on-Severn (18 

sites). . 32.38 
Penybont 21.65 
Settle (9 sites) 21.35 
Banbury (11 sites) 19.89 
Woodstock (13 sites) . 18.73 
Ashwell (7 sites) . 18.19 
Depwade (11 sites) 16.76 
Wigan (5 sites) . 14.00 
Barnard Castle (4 sites) 12.67 
Fordingbridgə (2 sites) 10.45 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 

(3 sites) 10.08 
Northampton 9.47 


Tadcaster (4 sites) 
Highworth (2 sites) 
Rugby (2 sites) ; 
East Retford (8 sites) . 
Gwyrfai (5 sites). 
Watford (3 sites) 
Forehoe (2 sites) . š 
Caxton and Arrington . 


‚Hay 


Bev erley (9 sites). 
Congleton (3 sites) 
Poole (2 sites) 
Axminster (2 sites) 
Fast and West Flegz . 


‘Epping (2 sites) . 


Calne (2 sites) 
Stevning, West 
Alnwick 


County Council. 


, сч БОЕРИ 
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Hertfordshire (11 
sites). . 
Hertfordshire (2 sites) 
3.86 
840.20 
444.03 
Total . . 1,288.09 
Rural. Acreage. 
Penybont . . $6.33 
4. (7 sites) 34.50 
St. МеПопе , 18.54 
Fasington . 12.70 
Eton (5 sites) 
Walsingham 
Howden 


Gwyrfai (5 sites) . 
Watford (3 sites) 
Luton . 
Cirencester (2 sites) 
Hertford (2 sites) 
Hitchin (2 sites) . 
Blofield (3 sites) . 
Frome (5 sites) 
Easton-on-the- Hill 
East Stow 
Huntingdon ° . 
Wycombe (2 sites) 
Henstead (3 sites) : 
Great Ouseburn . 
Cerne 22; 


. Billericay 


Hastings 
Thrapston 
Macclesfield 


Total 


S ea anis ОООО ООС 
255906608555 858550555569 
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Cottage Construction 


Concrete Wall Blocks 


PARTITIONS. 


FLOORS. ROOFS. 


[ FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINGS. || 


Composition Flooring - 


J. A. KING & G0., 


181 Queen Victoria St., London. 


Telegrams—KINOVIQUE, LONDON. 
Telephone—CENTRAL 773.1 CITY 2218. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, NOTTS; 
SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS AND LEEDS. 


Simple and Efficient Insulation 


The present high prices and low stocks of 
fuel greatly increase the value of the Patent 
Insulated Steel Jackets which distinguish 
Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers from 
all other types and prevent great loss of 
heat in the Boiler Room. 


m [DEAL X [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


eae 
k с w теты mn ` 


These Jackets cover all exposed boiler surfaces 
and can be fixed in a few minutes without skilled 
labour. Besides effecting considerable saving of 
fuel their use gives a neat appearance and ensures - Fixing Jacket 
a much more comfortable boiler room temperature. | 


| Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers possess many other advantages which have led to their 
Wide adoption for the heating of all classes of business premises, public buildings, etc. . 


| — — NATIONAL RADIATOR (COMPANY _ | 
Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone : Central 4220. . Telegrams : " Radiators Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ** Liableness London.” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of “ Ideal” ( BAXENDALE & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
Radietcrs and “Ideal ” Boilers: | WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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Urban. 
Abersychan 
Altrincham 
Ashbourne 
Basingstoke 
Battle 
Bingiey 
Bolton 
Cardiff 
Caerphilly 
Carlton (3 schemes) 
Chesterfield (2 schemes) 
Crewe 
Eccles (2 schemes) 
Falmouth 
Ilkeston (2 schemes) 
Keighley 
Kenilworth 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield 
Leamington Spa 
Llandudno 
Llanfrechfa, Upper 
Long Sutton (2 schemes) 
Loughborough 


Schemes approved: 


Orban. 
Aberdare 
Ashbourne 
Bangor (2 sites) 
Bedwellty 
Blaenavon 
Brackley 
Coulsdon and Purley 
Daventry 
East Retford 
‚ Keighley 
Kenilworth 
Leamington Spa 
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Lay Оств. 
Schemes submitted: | 


Urban. 
Manchester (2 schemes) 
Normanton 
Oldham 
Ponty pool 
Ruskington 
За фота 
Sunbury-on-Thames 
Torpoint 
Wednesbury 
West Bromwich 
Wigston Magna 
Witney 


Rura!. 
Blofield 
Braintree 
Crowmarsh (2 schemes) 
Depwade (2 schemes) 
Durham 
Gwyrfai (3 schemes) 
Lanchester 
Penybont 


Urban. 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Normanton 
Prescot 
Wednesbury 
Wellingborough 
West Bromwich 


Rural. 
Barnack 
Wrexham 


Competition Notice. 
Bootle Housing Competition. 


MEMBERS of the Society of Architects are requested not 
to take any part in the above competition without first 
ascertaining from the Society that the conditions have 
been approved by the Council. 


“The Architect”. Fifty Years Ago. 
| Ассовт 14, 1869. | 


THE great debate of the Session was not without its reflex 
action on matters architectural. The disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was accomplished without the compensation 
claimed (and we have every reason to believe very properly 
claimed) being accorded to Irish diocesan architects, a body 
of men who seem very justly entitled to consideration. The 
maintenance of the fabrics occupied by the Irish Church is 
not entirely neglected under the new Bill. It remains to 
be seen whether the provisions contained in that measure 
will prove sufficient for the efficient discharge of this duty. 
In connexion with this question we may refer to the Eccle- 
siastical Dilapidations Bill, introduced and subsequently 
withdrawn by the Archbishop of York, as raising a subject 
of interest to many of our readers. 


General. 


DUNDEE is proposing to spend £1,000,000 on an electricity 
scheme. | 

FOURTEEN dwelling houses have been destroyed by a fire 
which broke out on Saturday at Gartosh, a mining village 
in Lanarkshire. 

THE will has just been proved of Mr. Carl Mumme, 
builder, Greenock, and Harrogate, at £35,570. 

WiNcHEsTER Council is acquiring Army huts for hous- 
ing purposes at the cost of а ld. rate. 
accommodation is to serve from five to ten years. 

SEVENTFEN owners and occupiers of property on the West 
Brighton estate have petitioned Hove Corporation against 
converting a large house into five small ones. . 

A CENTURY has nearly elapsed since the quaint Market 
House at Princes Risborough was built, and the inhabitants 
` propose its restoration as a war memorial. 

THE Kent County Council has received an estimate for 
the erection of four six-roomed cottages for the married 
staff of the County Industrial School amounting to £3,500. 


This temporary | 
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Ar Dormanstown, near Redcar, two concrete houses have 
just been completed and approved by the local authorities. 
During the coming winter the effect of the severity of the 
wintry weather, and the fact that they are situated near the 
North-east coast is to be observed. 

Brick manufacturers in the Black Country have 
advanced the price of common red bricks to the extent of 
12s. per thousand and the price of blue stocks 155. per 
thousand, in order to meet the increased cost of fuel and 
other materials, together with the advance in the wages of 
the workers. 

Ат a meeting of the Housing and General Town Improve- 
ment Committee of Glasgow Corporation measurers were 
appointed to prepare specifications and schedules for the 
Blackhill, Kennyhill, апа Riddrie schemes, under which 
1,696 houses—tenements, two-storey blocks and cottages—will 
be erected. 

THE demand for extensions of educational buildings has 
become imperative at Bootle, Liverpool. The Education 
Committee has recommended the Council to purchase from 
Lord Derby for purpose of a secondary school and playing 
fields the freehold of three houses in Breeze Hill containing 
in all 10,081 acres at a cost of £10,500. The idea to com- 
mence with is to turn one of the houses into a girls’ secondary 
school, 

THE Dewsbury Town Council has approved plans as fol- 
lows:—Messrs. Bruce Turner & Co., picture palace and 
cafe, Foundry Street; Messrs. R. Brown & Son, business 
premises, Kingsway, Northgate; Messrs. Cottam & Son, 
piano works, Ravensthorpe; Messrs. Joshua Ellis & Co. 
Ltd., four dwelling houses at Batley Carr Mills; Messrs 
5. Crawshaw & Sons, external iron fire escape, Union 
Street; and Mr. A. W. Firth, additions to Blenheim House, 
Oxford Road. 

THE Rev. Professor Paterson, Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, unveiled a war memorial window in Madderty 
Parish Church, Perthshire last week in the presence of a 
large congregation. Dr. Paterson delivered an address, in 
course of which he said that victory had come to us, but what 
might not have happened had the enemy won? Unless there 
was a resolution on every side to live more simply, work 
harder, and produce more wealth, then they would be called 
to account at some not far distant date by the economical 
force of laws that rule society. The window, which is of 


fine workmanship, is the work of Mr. Oscar Paterson, Glas- - 


gow, and will commemorate the valour and devotion of our 
soldiers under the image of Sir Galahad—the stainless 
Knight of the Round Table. 

THE Staffordshire Education Committee has approved 
plans for the proposed mining institute at Kidsgrove, show- 
ing accommodation for lecture room, engineering and mining 
laboratories, library, and three class rooms, and the offer of 
a freehold site in Liverpool Road comprising 824 square 
yards for £100 has been accepted. Тһе architect to the 
Committee (Mr. Hutchings) has been instructed to forward 
full sketch plans to the Board of Education for approval. 
The Staffordshire Education Committee has received the 
approval of the Board of Education to the site of the pro- 
posed high school for girls at Lichfield. 

SIR ARCHIBALD Davis Dawwnay, of Cedars Road, Clap- 
ham Common, Mayor of Wandsworth since 1908, founder 
and head of Archibald Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., engineers, 
London and Cardiff, who died April 23, left estate of the 
value of £93,154, the net personalty being £92,080. The 
testator stated he owned 40,446 £1 shares in Archibald 
Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., and he gives :—10,446 of such shares 
to his wife for life, and then between the Royal Masonic 
Institute for Boys and the Royal Masonic Institute for 
Girls. 5,000 shares each to King Edward’s Hospital 


(Cardiff Infirmary); the Putney Hospital, Lower Common, 


Putney; the Royal Institute of British Architects, for 
scholarships; and the London County Council, for scholar- 
ships for civil engineering. 1,000 each to the South Wales 
Institute of Engineering, Cardiff, for scholarships, and to 
the Battersea Grammar School, for scholarships. 800 shares 
to Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea, for the payment 
of school fees. 500 to the Royal Hespital for Incurables. 
300 to the Mayor of Westminster and the Mayor of Wands- 
worth, for eight silver medals for the winning team in the 
Metropolitan Borough Miniature Rifle Shooting Challenge 
Cup. His premises known as Eddington, Barnet Wood 
Lane, Ashtead, to the Putney Hospital. No. 108 Penylan 
Road, Cardiff, to King Fdward’s Hospital, Cardiff In- 


. firmary, and on the death of his wife, oil paintings and 


photographs of himself and certain plate to the Wandsworth 
Borough Council. 
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The Cumulative Effect of Low Production. 


WHAT has happened in Russia has had a clearly- 
defined industrial effect owing to the fact that pro- 
duction has practically stopped, rendering food and 
the necessities of life either exceedingly difficult to 
procure, or else absolutely unobtainable, and as the 
currency has beeh debased by floods of paper-monev, 
which renders its value almost nil, no one gains by 
the high wages paid, which have been stated to amount 
in some cases to £300 for one day's manual labour. 
Itevolutionary Labour may be said to have stretched 
out its hands to grasp the millennium, only to find 
thorns within its fingers. Here we are in happier 
eircumstances, but still we have a flavour of Russian 
conditions in our mouths. Production is not at 
standstill, but has been badly checked and hampered 
by the prevalence of false economic theory, and the 
mistaken conviction that all the working classes 
require can be obtained at the expense of the so- 
called capitalist—who is, by the inexorable action 
of hard fact, the only means through which Labour 
can obtain its greatest share in the world's wealth. 

For emplover and employed alike have to work 
for and satisfy that most exacting emplover—the 
general public. and so, while evervone Is emploved 
In some capacity or other, they are also part of the 
emplover class in their position as members of the 
sencral public, which needs boots, shoes, clothing, 
food, and housing. It follows that excessive prices 
paid for апу of these and many hundreds of other 
commodities is chiefly felt by those possessing small 
incomes, and that the working man, While holding 
up the community to ransom by increasing by under- 
production the price of any special commodity, 15 In 

reality liable to be held up by his fellows acting in 
a similar manner. High wages are of little or no 
uxe if they are combined with low purchasing-power 
of money, but the situation, which would be only 
unpleasant and awkward were we living in a self- 
contained country producing all its wants, places us 
in a dangerous position when we depend as we do 
verv largely on foreign trade. It is true that Labour 
which has hitherto advocated Free Trade may become 
I rotectionist in its desire to Есер up wages within 
the country, but if so two questions have to be 
answered : the one as to whether Labour is willing 
to pay high prices for everything it wants, and the 
second whether it feels that abundant work can be 
ensured within the confines of these islands which 
will give constant emplovment, counter-balancing our 
International trade of the past. 

Whatever the profits of individual traders have 
been in the past, it is clear that on an average the 
profits of capitalists have averaged little more than 
5 per cent. to 10 per cent., and it is evident that 
T ;abour is out to better its position by a far greater in- 
crease than these figures would indicate was possible. 
By whatever road we travel on in our inquiries we are 
driven back to the basic fact, that only by producing 
more in the same time can any of us permanently 


better ourselves, or help the community in which we 
live. | 

The American Food Controller has put plain 
truths In а somewhat brutal manner when he 
said that *' Europe must work or starve.” Russia, 
we know, is starving: and we are feeling the pinch 
produced by low production and high prices following 
on the exhaustion and waste of war, and vet in the 
plain face of admitted facts political avitators are 
endeavouring to push us into the same pit in which 
unhappy Russia ік now confined. The working 
classes who can be charged with no pro-German 
prochvities are probably furthering a political move- 
ment which has its home in that country, and which 
would in the end prove as great a danger as a German 
success In the late war. 

When we talk of profiteers we must remember 
that their actions would be immaterial to the com- 
munity if they did not affect the cost of necessities, 
and all admit that labour is one of the greatest of 
all necessities to the nation. It therefore follows 
that the policy of “са” canny " is а form of profiteer- 
ing at least as dangerous to the whole community as 
the action of a small number of men who are pointed 
out as profiteers, but which is infinitely more difficult 
to deal with and to overcome. Let us by all means 
punish “ profiteers `” when we сап convict them, 
but why should the trade unions, who are advocating 
similar methods, escape scot-free? The facts are so 
clear and obvious, and so convincingly proved from 
day to day, that Labour leaders must be either abso- 
tutely blind, which is hard to believe, or dishonest, 
which we should not like to think, if they will not use 
their great influence to build upa better feeling and to 
lav the foundations for the new world, which idealists 
hoped would rise from the ashes of the war. In our 
own province we are daily hearing of work held up 
by high prices, and whatever mav be the classes or 
class on whom the burden of housing will fall, thev 
are part of our nation and fellow-citizens, and when 
their resources are exhausted the State will be unable 
to provide what the workers require, and then chaos 
and not civilisation. will result from precipitating a 
conflict with remorseless facts. 

Idealists іп our midst sometimes unwittingly do 
harm instead of good because they provoke hopes and 
ambitions without being able to show how those hopes 
may be gratified or ambitions obtained. But one 
great fact 18 self-evident to all who think, and that is 
in America the price of a vast number of commodities 
has been continually decreased while wages have as 
continuously risen. Though the American workers 
тау not live in the Heaven of the Idealist, he has 
attained to comfort and prosperity almost unknown 
in Europe. There is no reason why in this country 
we should not follow suit if we bury sterile and un- 
prolitable controversies remembering that unto him 
that hath much shall be given. If we do not the 
competition of American. industry іп the world's 
markets may take from British workers a great part 
of what they now possess. 
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STREET DECORATIONS FOR THE PEACE CELEBRATIONS. 
We illustrate details connected with the Peace Decorations, which surpassed in design and arrangement anything we have 


had for a gen 


eration, and create a standard which we hope will be maintained in future. We also give Sir E. Lutyens’ working 


drawing tor the Cenotaph to * The Glorious Dead," and 8 fine view of it. Very great credit is due to the Office of Works, and 
Sir Frank Baines, in connection with the scheme of decoration. ni: 


Notes and Comments. 


Too Much Modesty ! 

IN a little booklet entitled “ The World of Architecture,’ 
which has been widely circulated in this country, the 
‘“ American Architect" points out its own value. The 
cover gives us what we suppose is a quotation which would 
show us that an architect is no. small or mean thing. 
16 says:—'' Architects are God's missionaries tp the 
trees, the rocks, and the metals, to redeem them from 
their savagery, and make them: into temples for the 
service of Man; One сап imagine the secret joy of the 
pine tree when it is converted into flooring boards and 
redeemed from savagery by the agency of a sawing mill! 
But more is to come:—'' The * American Architect ' is a 
tool in the brain-shop of the professional architect, А 
multitude of invaluable suggestions in design and con- 
struction, and the solutions of innumerable problems 
confronting the architect, are to be found in its pages 
during the year. Its practical value cannot be over- 
estimated." 

Should we be far wrong in assuming that the ultimate 
purposes of the Creator could only be carried out through 
and by the “ American Architect"? | 


* 


More from America. | 

Tue ''American Architect" also tells us that 7 No 
romance of the Oriental poets, no tale of the ancient 
genii, (who by their wizardry constructed, between dusk 
and daylight, a city of palaces and mosques, guarded by 
crenelated battlements) is more thrilling than the evolu- 
tion of the World of Architecture. This world, unfolding 
between the dawn and noonday of human history, found 
man living in apertures of the rocks, sharing his bed- 
room with the reptiles and the moles. To-day (thanks 
to architecture) he can live in a palace of exquisite work- 
manship, of beautiful design within and without, fitting 
itself to his every wish and convenience, his floors, ceilings 
and walls jointed and cemented with such skill that vermin 
of the earth, moisture of the clouds and draft of the 
elements cannot possibly enter. The genn of electricity 
and steam are his servitors, close at hand, to light his 
house with artificial sunlight and warm it with artificial 
sunheat, to fan him through the long hours of the stifling 
summer night, to carry him in their arms up and down to 
the many levels of his home or work place. Since 
architecture first took up its tools, it has bridged the river 
with log and boulder and beam of steel. It has dug deep 
down in the living rock, and laid its everlasting founda- 
tions; it has climbed far toward the sky, until the clouds 
have slid along its topmost cornices. It has taught man 
the beauty of symmetry, and filled his life with untold 
comfort and sanitation. ' 


Scotland’s War Memorial. 


IN ‘* The Times ” the following description is given of the 
proposed Scottish War Memorial in connection with 
Edinburgh Castle :— | 

“The Committee, after consultation with Sir Robert 
Lonmer, A.R.S.A., have unanunously arrived at the 
conclusion that the Castle Rock is an eminently suitable 
site for such a memorial. It is proposed that the 
memorial itself should take the form of a building which 
should be erected round the apex of the rock—a building 
not consecrated according to the ritual of any Church, but 
one which would always be open for meditation and 
prayer, and which would be dedicated in all reverence 
to the memory of those who have given their lives in this 
war. In the report will be found details of further pro- 
posals for the adaptation of the principal buildings of the 
Castle to various purposes. One would serve as a Hall 
of Record, where the names of' distinguished. Scottish 


sallors and soldiers of all ratings and ranks, who have 
served in any war, would be recorded. Another would 
form a repository for the trophies of Scottish regiments. 
A third would provide a home for the great national 
collection of the Society of Antiquaries. These adapta- 
tions would not involve the removal of any ancient or 
historic building, but it is proposed to pull down various 
cook-houses and other offices, the disappearance of which 
should be a distinct unprovement to the Castle. The 
Committee feel that the historie. interest; of the Castle 
cannot fail to be enhanced by the presence of а shrine 
which will remain for all time a monument. of patriotic 
self-sacrifice on a scale hitherto unknown, and they are of 
opinion that no site in all Scotland could be as suitable 
for the memorial which Scottish national feeling 
demands. `’ 

We are glad that a site has been selected which is so 
pre-eminently connected with Scottish history, while no 
better appointment could have been made than that of 
Sir Robert Lorimer as architect. 


Painting. 

()wING to the shortage of labour in the painting trade the 
London Master Builders Association have appealed to 
Government Departments and Municipal Authorities to 
put off all painting and decorative work which can be post- 
poned until the winter months in order that unemployment 
then may be obviated, and labour obtained for work which 
cannot be postponed. It is stated that the proposal has 
been favourably received in some cases, and in others is 
receiving consideration. The suggestion is a timely and 
sensible one, and though we shall all be glad to see the 
neglected woodwork of our towns under fresh paint, very 
little of it would be damaged hv a few months postpone- 
ment, whereas new work cannot be left. 


Quantities. 

Ar the last meeting of the London Master Builders and 
Aircraft Industries Association it was advised that 
members of the Association who were asked to tender for 
work, the value of which appeared to be over £1,000, 
should politely refuse to do so unless quantities were 
provided. They are also asked to send the name of any 
architect who asks for tenders without quantities to the 
Secretary so that he may point out to him the unfairness 
of such a course. This will probably have the effect of a 
further ^nducement to avoid the practice of -obtaining 
tenders for small jobs which should instead be definitely 
given to one contractor without tendering on a reasonable 
basis. Otherwise clients will certainly object in many 
cases to paying an architect 6 per cent, plus 23 per cent. 
for quantities. There has in the past been too much 
tendering for small work just as there has been too much 
competition among architects for comparatively small 
public commissions. 


The Execution of Reinforced Concrete Work. 


Tur Concrete Institute have published a very useful little 
book containing recommendations to inspectors, clerks 
о: works, and foremen, concerning the execution of rein- 
forced concrete works in which clear and useful informa- 
tion 18 given which should ensure the proper carrying out 
of ferro-concrete structures. It is divided into sections, 
dealing with general principles, definitions of technical 
expressions, form work, reinforcement, the mixing and 
placing of concrete, and testing. Copies may be obtained 
from the secretary of the Concrete Institute, Denison 
House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Roud, for 634. As noengineer 
or architect can be expected to give his clerk of the works 
instructions on a number of points of detail, this book will 
prove of great value, and it is, we understand, already 
being very widely used. 
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The Wards of the City of London.—V.* 
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THE HUMOURS OF BILLINGSGATE. From an Engraving dated 1736 


BILLINGSGATE begins in a legend which persists that about 
400 B.c. a British king, Belin, built by the water-side a 
gate that became his tomb, his cremated remains, en- 
closed in a brass vessel, being set upon a high pinnacle 
of stone over the structure. For three hundred years 
or more antiquarians, with monotonous repetition, have 
рооһ-рсолей the idea, doubtless on sound historiesi 


grounds, but without the wider vision of the scientific’ 


folklorist. Unless the whole thing was a deliberate in- 
vention of Geoffrey of Monmouth, there is at least a 
possibility that King Belin has been confused with a 
Celtic sun-god of the same or a similar name. Perhaps 
they were one. Heathen mythology abounds in such 
promotions. Assuming, as we are almost bound to do, 
that the gate was really named after a mortal of Saxon 
origin, there is yet room for conjecture that after he 
was dead and forgotten his name was adapted to an 
episode that may have happened anywhere in Britain, 
and not necessarily in what we now call London. Some 
colour is lent to the conjecture by the fact that down 
to almost modern times there was at Billingsgate a post 
which visitors were expected to kiss. If they declined 
they were rudely bumped by porters against the post. 
If they complied and paid sixpence for beer-money they 
received a special name, one of the gang acting as god- 
father. The possibility of a sacred college of fish-porters 
serving all unconsciously as priests of an ancient British 
god, with incense rising from their clay pipes, adds one 
more to the many humours of Billingsgate. | 

On safer ground it can be said that the ward now 
under consideration takes its name from a water-gate 
of hoar antiquity. Тһе site, if not the actual gate, was 
a landing-place certainly in Saxon, and probably also 


‘* See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate” (July 25), 
* Aldgate ” (August 1), and “ Bassishaw " (August 15). 


in Roman, times. Julius Caesar does not mention London 
at all, perhaps because there was no London when he 
crossed the Thames. Тһе first reference to it in all 
history is that made by Tacitus, who shows it to have 
been already in the sixty-first year of the Christian era 
copia negoliatorum. el commeatu mazime celebre. How 
far, if at all, Billingsgate shared in that prosperity we 
cannot tell, but the surrounding conditions are such that, 
the convenience of the place for landing must have been 
early recognised. There or thereabout were the begin- 
nings of the Port of London in so far as it has been 
made by human hand. = 

Quite early the river bank at Billingsgate was in- 
dented with a little dock and strengthened with a quay. 
All through the Middle Ages miscellaneous produce was 
shipped and unshipped there, but for a long time fish 
was only a side-line. Queenhithe, under Royal favour, 
took most of the fish ashore and nearly monopolised 
the sale of it, as will be shown in more detail when 
wé come to deal with that ward. But afterwards the 
trade gradually gravitated to Billingsgate by way of 
Bridge Within. Ward, which still retains some of it. 
Even so Billingsgate, with its adjacent quays, was a 
landing-place rather than a market for fish, and there 
was less concentration of trade than at present. It was 
not until the close of the seventeenth century that 
Billingsgate proper was made by Act of Parliament ‘‘ a 
free and open market for all sorts of fish." The original 
market was a mean collection of sheds, penthouses, and 
benches in the immediate vicinity of the dock. Improve- 
ments and enlargements were made with the growing 
trade. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century the City 
Corporation, as the market authority, had the dock filled 
in, and instructed its official architect, Mr. T. C. Bunning, 
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ST. GEORGE’S, BOTOLPH LANE. 


to design a new covered market. That he did well 
enough for the immediate needs of the trade, but by 1870 
complaints arose as to lack of elbow room, and in 1874 
was commenced the building of the present’ market, 
which was opened on July 20, 1877. Sir Horace Jones, 
who had meanwhile become City Architect, designed it 
in a style Italian in character, and left room for a good 
deal of expansion of trade. That expansion came surely 
enough, and was further relieved in 1888 by the con- 
struction, on the opposite side of Lower Thames Street, 
of Billingsgate Buildings, which, іп conjunction with 
numerous private premises, take the overflow. Yet to- 
day Billingsgate is more congested than ever, so great 
is the volume of its trade. Тһе removal of the market 
to some more spacious area outside the City has more 
than once been seriously proposed, but many reasons, 
partly sentimental and partly practical, have combined 
to keep the market in its place. Billingsgate has long 
been a synonym, not only for fish, but for coarse lan- 
guage. Happily the latter is a decaying industry, thanks 
in no small measure to the labours of a medical mission, 
generously supported by the affluent salesmen of the 
market. 

After the market the most important mercantile т- 
stitution in the ward is the Coal Exchange. Since coal 
was shipped to London at all, Billingsgate took a large 
share of it ashore. Londoners, however, long regarded 
the commodity as a nuisance rather than a boon. If there 
was ever a medieval coal crisis it had to do with too 
much being landed, and not too little, as in these unhappy 
days. Still, the trade in it gradually reached important 
proportions, and as Billingsgate became its metropolitan 
centre the Coal Exchange was founded ın the forty- 
seventh vear of the reign of George III. near a corner of 
Lower Thames Street and St. Mary-at-Hill. The original 
building was superseded by the present, which was opened 
by the Prince Consort on October 30, 1849. It belongs, 
like the Fish Market, to the City Corporation, and is 
the best remaining example of the architectural skill 
of Mr. Bunning, mentioned above. Its circular, galleried 
hall is so arranged that the factors and other magnates 
of the trade can command a view of the floor simply 
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by opening their office doors. When the jubilee of the 
opening was celebrated in 1899 many survivors took 


‚ part. Lhe Duke of Cambridge, who had accompanied 


Prince Albert, was entertained at a banquet. Another 
cherished memory was the fact that the opening cere- 
mony had been attended by a handsome boy who after- 
wards became Edward VII. The circeümstànce Was appro- 
priately recalled when a loyal address was presented by 
the Exchange on His Majesty 's accession. Mr. Harris, 
who actually tendered the address as Chairman of the 
Coal Factors’ Society, was himself at the opehing. 

Ascending St. Mary-at-Hill, one soon sees on the 
left Watermen's Hall, unpretentious though quaint. It 
was built about 1780, when’ the Watermen and Lighter- 
men's Company removed its quarters from Coldharbour, 
Upper Thames Street. The company has no livery— 
that is to say, its members are not entitled, as such, to 
vote in’ City elections—but it Ваз long played an impor- 
tant part in the life of the river. All its members are 
connected, whether as employers or employed, with the 
smaller craft of the Thames. Though most of the com- 
pany’s privileges and duties were transferred in 1908 to 
the Port of London Authority, the latter has delegated 
to the Court of the company the examination of appren- 
tices for licences at the expiration of their indentures. 
On being satisfied as to their qualifications, the Court 
grants licences to work as watermen and lightermen. The 
hall is used for the Billingsgate wardmotes. Next door 
to Watermen's Hall is a building formerly used by the 
Fellowship Porters. These constituted a labour guild 
similar in some respects to a modern trade union. Its 
members used to carry certain goods from wharf to ware- 
house, and were apart from other orders of carriers known 
respectively as Tackle, Ticket, and Companies’ Porters, 
Modern conditions have broken down all that nice grad- 
ing. The moribund Fellowship Porters were disbanded 
at their own request in 1894, and then, hall passed into 
private hands. А tablet in front of the building records 
that it was erected in 1786, when alderman Thomas 
Sainsbury was simultaneously Lord Mayor, Alderman 
of Billingsgate, and Governor of the Fellowship. 

Higher up St. Mary-at-Hill, on the left side, is the 
east end of the church after which the street is named. 
This was rebuilt by Wren after the Great Fire. The 
original tower, which was saved in 1666, stood until 
1780, when it was pulled down, and the ‘present ugly 
brick tower put in its place. Further alterations in the 
middle of the nineteenth century left very little of Wren's 
work. Architecturally the edifice is weak, but in these 
latter days, under the Rectorship of fhe Rev. Prebendary 
Wilson Carlile, founder of the Church Army, it has come 
into prominence for its lantern-slide services and other 
unconventional forms of social effort. It has literary 
associations in that Dr. Young, the author of '' Night 
Thoughts,’’ was married there in 1731, and that the Rev. 
John Brand, of ‘‘ Popular Antiquities ” fame, was some- 
time its Rector, and was buried in the chancel in 1806. 
The church stretches back westward to Love Lane, for- 
merly known as Lucas Lane, from its builder, and earlier 
still as Roape (or Rope) Lane. 

West of Love Lane, and parallel with it, is Botolph 
Lane, named after a church which stood about half-way 
up on the east side. Maitland, in the plan he 
vives, confuses № with St. George's, to be mentioned 
presently. St. Botolph's was not rebuilt after the Great 
Fire. Тһе churchyard remained, but was built over 
before the passing of the Burial Grounds Preservation 
Act. The last cf the Fitz-Alans, Earls of Arundel, iu, 
the direct line, who died in 1579, had a house in Botolph 
Lane. George Lane, connecting that thoroughfare with 
Pudding Lane, indicates approximately the site of St. 
George's Church, which many still in the bloom of voutli 
are old enough to remember. A poor specimen of Wren. 
it was demolished in 1903. It contained а sword-rest 
in memorv of the famous William Beckford, sometime 
Alderman of Billingsgate and twice Lord Mayor. His 
large monument in the Guildhall is familiar to many. 

Between Botolph Lane and Love Lane, facing East- 
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ST. MARY-AT-HILL 


cheap, was the medieval church of St. Andrew Hubbard, 
otherwise Hubbert or Holbard, the suffix probably de- 
noting the name of its founder. As the church was not 
rebuilt after the fateful 1666, the site was utilised for 
the Weigh House, then transferred from Cornhill. There 
was weighed merchandise brought from overseas to the 
kings Beam, but the institution long survived its use- 
fulness. Meanwhile part of the building was appropriated 
by the congregation led by Samuel Slater, who had been 
driven out of the Church of England by the Act of Uni- 
formity. Тһе chapel grew as the Beam declined, and 
was served by a line of ministers renowned in the annal; 
of Nonconformity—Thomas Kentish, Thomas Reynolds 
Samuel Wilton, John Clayton, and, above all, Dr. Thomas 
Binney, who preached his farewell sermon on J anuary 29, 
1871, after a forty years' pastorate. Тһе last service 
at the King's Weigh House Chapel, as it was called, 
was held on April 1, 1883. Then the site was taken 
for an extension of the District Railway, and the con- 
gregation migrated to the West End. It may be noted, 
In passing, that the parishes of St. Botolph, St. George, 
and St. Andrew Hubbard, which we have just traversed 
all too rapidly, are now united ecclesiastically with that of 
St. Marv-at-Hill. 

Padding Lane, formerly known under the sweeter 
desiguation of Rother, or Red Rose, Lane (from a sign, 
as Stow thinks), received its present name from the fact 
that the butchers of Eastcheap used to scald their hogs 
there, and void the puddings or offals of the animals by 
that way down to the Thames. After the Great Fire the 
Butchers’ Company migrated from what is now King 
Edward Street to the neighbourhood of Eastcheap, build- 
ing a hall between Pudding Lane and Botolph Lane. 
Their hall was burned down in 1829, and a new one 
was built on the same site. T hat, in turn, was swallowed 
up in the railway extension which absorbed the King's 
Weigh House Chapel, and the Butchers built their present 
hall in Bartholomew Close. That intolerable nuisance, 
the Great Fire of London, which pops up at every turn 
like King Charles's head, broke out on the east side of 
Pudding Lane. Bridge Within has the Monument, but 
Billingsgate the real thing. The aberration is explained by 
the fact that the height of the Monunvent, 202 feet, cor- 
responds exactly with its distance from the actual spot, 
and the ward boundary happens to intervene. The 
ancient lanes recently described are obliquely inter- 
sected by Monument Street, a modern thoroughfare which 
greatly eases the traffic and gives ready access from Lower 
Thames Street to the higher level of London Bridge. 

Billingsgate is a compact little ward. If there is a 
ragged edge anywhere it is to be found north of East- 
cheap. On that border we get clear of the bustle and 
grime of the fish and foreign fruit trades, and touch 
the sedate office quarter. There stands the ward’s finer 
church, St. Margaret Pattens. Wren rebuilt it in 1686 
in moments of inspiration. Its simple, dignified tower, 
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with а balustrade and pinnacles, supports: а, graceful 
octagonal spire, capped with a ball and vane. The in- 
terior, almost square, consists of a nave and one aisle. 
which is equipped as a side chapel and has a gallery 
over it. А memorandum supplied by the Rector, th» 
Rev. St. Barbe Sydenham Sladen, runs:— The church “ 
Was originally in the patronage of the Nevils, then in that 
of Robert Rikenden, of Essex, who transferred it to Sir 
Richard Whittington and other citizens, and eventually it 
came into the hands of the Corporation of London in 
1411. There is а list of Rectors from 1305. The church 
is famous for its pictures, which include a Carlo Мага, 
1700; and also for its two unique canopied pews. It has 
also a Della Robbia plaque, aiid a fine piece of tapestry 
from Bruges." Under the immediate predecessor of the 
present Rector. the church gained some fame as a foster- 
ing centre of the cult of Charles I., with a leaning towards 
Jacobitism in its harmless modern form. The church 
gives hospitality to the parishioners of St. Gabriel Ееп- 
church, whose church, in the neighbouring ward of 
Langbourn, was not rebuilt after 1666. Rood Lane, upon 
which the west end of the church abuts, took its name 
from a rcod, or cross, formerly standing in the church- 
yard. Pattens used to be made and sold thereabout, hence 
the surname of the church. The thoroughfare runs into 
Langbourn Ward, as does Philpot Lane, so called from 
a local habitation of Sir John Philipot, that gallant and 
magnificent Lord Maycr who in 1378 equipped and com- 
manded a fleet for the extirpation of pirates. 

The ward was formerly divided into a dozen рие- 
cincts—St. Mary-at-Hill, Smart's Quay, Love Lane, 
St. Botolph (3), St. Andrew Hubbard (2). St. George. 
Pudding Lane, Rood Tane, and Billingsgate proper. 
Those distinctions have long been dropped, and the ward 
presents a solid front with an Alderman and eight Common 
Councilmen. | 


More “ Daily Mail" Competitions. 
THE “ Daily Mail” announces two more competitions 
connected with housing: a £50 prize for the best descrip- 
tion of the manner in which labour can be saved in a house 
which can be written on a postcard, and the second an 
Architectural Competition with a prize or prizes of £450 
for designs of a labour-saving house. Тһе “ Daily Май” 
reserves the right to have houses erected from any of the 
designs submitted, but in this case will appoint its author 
as the architect on the usual professional terms. Designs 
are.to be sent in on or before October 4. A high archi- 
tectural standard is expected, but designs will first be con- 
sidered from the point of view of their labour-saving 
properties. The selected house will, we understand, be 
built and shown at the forthcoming Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia. | 
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BETWEEN the 1st of April, 1853, and the 3lst of March, 
1869, the sum of 546,000/. has been directly expended on 
the South Kensington Museum, of which a little more than 
300,000/. has been laid out іп ‘‘ New buildings, works, and 
repairs, and the removal of the auxiliary museum.” Nearly 
15,0001. has been spent in furniture, and the remainder of 
the first-named sum, after deducting 15,0001. for the cost of 
the National Portrait Exhibition, has been spent in salaries 
and other expenses of maintenance. 


THE war memorial at Thurnscoe, Yorks, will be the 
erection of a cottage hospital. 

THE Islington Borough Council has received an offer 
from Lord Northampton of a freehold site of 64,000 square 
feet for a housing site. 

Mn. B. H. PALMER, of Topsham, has been appointed 
architect to the Newton Abbot Rural Council for their 
housing scheme. . 

ТнЕ West Penwith Rural Council has appointed as 
architect to their housing scheme Mr. H. Madden, of 
Penzance. 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report: 


. THE report on housing progress issued weekly by the 
. Ministry of Health states :— 

| The number of new schemes recelved by the Ministry 
during the week ended August 9 from local authorities 
and publie utility societies is 208. The total number of 
schemes submitted is 4,003, representing an area of 
nearly 42,000 acres. At the average rate of ten houses 
to the acre, this area is sufficient for about 420,000 
houses. | 

The area covered by the new schemes amounts to 
just over 1,000 acres. The largest scheme of the week 
is promoted by the London County Council. The site 
of 147 acres which the County Council proposes to buy 
ijs оп the Dover House Estate, at Roehampton. Another 
London scheme is promoted by the Fulham Borough 
Council, who propose to acquire Just over 40 acres, a 
part of the ground at present being occupied by the 
Hurlingham Club. The Tottenham Urban District 
Council proposes to purchase 68 acres for housing in 
their district. — — 
| Derby Corporation has the distinction of being first 
to make use of the provision in the new Housing Act 
enabling a local authority to take over houses erected or 
' proposed to be erected by private enterprise. Тһе Derby 
Housing Company, believing that the local authority 
would not he able to erect houses so soon or so cheaply 
as themselves, proposes to build 114 houses, which, when 
completed, will be purchased by the Corporation. Тһе 
propesals have been placed before the Ministry of Health, 
and actual operations on the site were to have been 
begun last week. 

The Ministry is sanctioning as a temporary measure 
the purchase by the Eastbourne Corporation of brick 
Army huts to be used as dwellings. The proposals are 
to acquire 42 huts, each hut to hold two families. 
The huts will be adapted so as to provide two bedrooms 
and a living-room for each family. Partitions will be 
erected of concrete slabs up to eaves level, and match- 
boarding above. The huts are fitted with electric light- 
ing, and portable coal cooking ranges are to be provided. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with during 
the week are as follows :— 

BUILDING SITES. 

Schemes submitted : 


‘Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
London County Council 147.00 | Lexden and Winstree 
Birmingham . 105.00 (11 sites) . 14.80 
Tottenham (3 sites) 68.35 | Forehoe (8 sites) . 14.15 

- Bridgend (3 sites 51.56 | Hawarden . : 12.50 
Radcliffe  . y% 44.00 | Dolgelly (19 sites) 12.00 
Fulham í . 40.751 Blaby (3 sites) 10.67 
Glyncorrwg (6 sites) . 40.75! Spalding (4 sites) 9.45 
Birstall : : . 24.98 | Spalding (1 site) . = 
Halifax (2 sites) 19.59 x Eastbourne (5 sites) 9.06 
Tanfield . 13.50 ' Market Bosworth (3 
Caterham . . 10.50 sites). ! ; š 8.75 
Panteg 9.50 | Redford (5 sites) . 8.55 
Ramsbottom 8.30 | Chipping Sodbury (2 
Wolverhampton 8.00 sites). ; | | 7.07 
Haslemere . 5.84 Wincanton (4 sites) 6.40 
Shelf (2 sites) 5.38 | Wirliton (3 sites) 6.06 
Egham (3 sites) . 5.19 | Colwyn (3 sites) . 5.00 
Hampstead . 5.00 | Linton (4 sites) . 4.50 
Rochester 5.00 | St. Albans (3 sites) 4.47 
Skelmanthorpe 3.06 | Escrick (5 sites) . 4.25 
Blackrod : 3.00 | Easingwold (3 sites) 5.60. 
Hartlepool (2 sites) 2.53 | Congleton (3 sites) 3.45 
Emley . " 1.68 | Biggleswade 3.20 
Swadlincote 1.40 | Warmlev . 2.65 

Hardingstone 2.00 
629.86 | Buntingford 1.58 
Depwade 1.50 
| Tisburv 1.50 
Uckfield 0.95 
Ledbury 0.65 
Rural. Acreage. |. . 
Neath (4 sites) . 81.41 405.94 
Bucklow (13 sttes) 40.50 
Plympton St. Mary 
(14 sites) . ; . 39.98 629.86 
West Lancashire (26 
sites). . 5 . 39.50 
Haltwhistle (3 sites) . 28.62 —- 
Whiston (11 sites) 17.59. Total . 1.035.80 
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Schemes approved : — 
Urban. 


Асгеаре. Rural. Acreage. 
London County Council 147 00 i Wantage (10 sites) .. 921 
Milnrow _ `. . 65.00 У’агтеу . : - 9.02 
Wombwell (2 sites) 41.15) Wellingborough . (5 | 
Westhoughton .  . 41.00 | sites). . 4.45 
Manchester (2 sites) . 40.00: Eton 3.18 
Hartlepool (3 sites) 11.15. Banbury 1.50 
Ormskirk . : . 10.00: Newbury 1.20 
Annfield Plain 9.25 | Long Crendon 1.06 
Ilminster 6.36 | Crowmarsh . 1.00 
Biggleswade 5.14 | Billericay 0.50 
Huntingdon 4.08 | —— 
Warrington . 3.93 | 31.12 
Burton-on- Trent . 239 
Wantage (2 sites) 2.37 | 
Haverhill . А 2.29 ; 
Northwich . 2.01 : 
Poole . 1.40 
Stowmarket 1.12 | 
St. Pancras . 0.70 : 402.32 

402.32 Total 433.44 
Lay Orts. 
Schemes submitted: 
"Urban. Urban. 

Aberavon Stanley 
Adwick-le-Street (2 sites) Stowmarket 
Arlecdon and Frizington Wigton 
Bedlingtonshire 
Blackpool (2 sites) 
Bristol Rural... 
Carlisle Biggleswade 
Clitheroe Bingham 


Colwyn Bay and Colwyn 


Castle Donington 
Hartlepool (2 sites) 


Chapel-en-le-Frith (35 sites) 


Hebburn Chesterfield 
Hereford Chester-le-Street (2 sites) 
Hoddesdon Chesterton 
Ilford Easton 
Leek | Huntingdon (2 sites) 
Newburn (2 sites) : South Shields — x 
Nottingham | Wincanton 
Panteg Winchester 

Schemes approved: 

Urban 5 Rural. 
Aberavon ' Chesterton 
Hartlepool (2 sites) ' Crowmarsh 
Huddersfield | Huntingdon (3 sites] 
Leek ' Luton 
Northwich | St Mellons 
Peterborough 
Preston 
Prestwich | 


House PLANS. 
Schemes submitted: 


Urban. No. of houses. Rura. No. of houses. 
Bradford 422 | Chapel - еп - le- Frith (3 
Hereford 44 schemes) ; А 
Nottingham . š 40! Bingham . 60 
Aberavon ; : ; 33 | Castle Donington 25 
Epsom . ; қ : 31 | Biggleswade . т 20 
Kenilworth . À . 18! Hitchin š š 18 
Stowmarket . А ; 10. Easton 14 
Bristol . à 2. әйгі — | Chesterton . 8 
Westhoughton . ; — ı Belvoir (6 schemes) — 

598 215 
598 
| Total 813 
Schemes approved : i 

Urban. Хо. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. 
Aberavon : : : 33 | St. Mellons. 2 . 126 
Northwich i . 24 | Luton . š . 52 
Kenilworth . . : 18 | Bitchin . | : ( 18 

| —— | Chesterton. i 8 
75 | Crowmarsh . ‚ | 4 

188 

75 

Total 263 


Mr. С. D. ROCHESTER, the architect to the Rothwell 
Urban Council, has received instructions to proceed with 
the erection of the first fourteen houses under the housing 
scheme. | | 

Our contemporary “ Building News ’’ gives notice that as 


апа from September 5 it will revert to its original day of 


publication (Fridays) instead of Wednesdays as during the 
war. 
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The “Daily Mail” Ideal Homes Competition. — . 


x Соль Dumwans Io mam 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


SOUTHERN RURAL AREA. ARTHUR С. MARTIN. 
(Prize £500.) { 


WE have before us the three books issued: Ьу the “ Daily 
Май” which contain a selection of the best designs pub- 
lished in the three recent competitions which produced, 
in our view, a far better result than the competition which 
was promoted by the “ Daily Express." The result sur- 
prsed us, as we thought the greater scope given in the 
"Daily Express ” competition would have stimulated 
competitors, but its competition was, judged by results, 
à partial failure. 

Тһе“ Daily Май” competition was, as is well Enos 
divided into three classes, that for the Southern and Mid- 
land Counties Rural Area, the Midland Industrial Area, 
and the Northern Industrial Area. 


In the winning design for the Southern and Midland . 
Counties Area, Captain Martin has produced an excellent ` 


design, in which without distortion or effort a very pic- 


turesque effect is obtained by a single unbroken roof, | 


descending low over a porch formed by two unbroken side 
walls, while the two ends are also varied by the projec- 
ting shed, also roofed on one side by the continuous 
sweep of the main roof. The arrangement of both floors 
is simple and very well thought out, and makes it one of 
the best designs we have seen for a block of cottages. 
The weak point of the majority of designs submitted is 
that a large amount of roof space is unutilised, and, while 
we all like the appearance of a high-pitched roof, it is 
questionable whether, in what is practically State housing, 
its employment is justified on economical grounds. But 


one of the many drawbacks of the existing condition of - 


_think the window area 15 generally inadequate. 


affairs is this—there is a great danger that forms which 
would gradually be eliminated in the ordinary nature of 
things, may be accepted and stereotyped in the present 
'* rush "' to the detriment of future generations, who will 
have to рау the cost of the present policy of the authori- 
ties. Mr. Barnard’s '' very highly commended ” designs 
halt between two stools—in abandoning a steep pitch 
without accepting the ‘‘ slate angle,’’ and seems for that 
reason a little wanting in character, but the arrangement 
of the coal and w.-c. annexes between the blocks would 
give character to a group of houses. Captain Upcher’s 
designs are picturesquely arranged and would build well, 
the planning is among the best of those illustrated. Mr. 
W. H. Guest Hubbard has, submitted designs which are 
simply and well laid out. A mansard roof is employed 
with effect in the designs of Messrs. Tomkins and Robin- 
son, of Frinton-on-Sea, who have contrived their build- 
ings in a form which gives unusual variety of outline 
without fussiness, their design belongs to the more ample 
tvpe of those submitted by competitors. 

Messrs. John Surman and W. T. Bensly) n have made 
“ood use of a rigidly rectangular outline, the arrangement 
of their ground-floor plan is especially well thought out. 

Among the remainder, Mr. Wontner Smith’s scheme 
is marked by good planning and probably the best archi- 
tectural proportion and detail of any of the designs shown. 

In the competition for designs for the Midland Indus- 
trial Area, Messrs. Simmons and Glencross's prize design 
shows a well thought-out scheme which loses in char- 
acter, because the disposition and placing of the windows 
are too symmetrical and regular for a design. which, after 
all, belongs to a more or less picturesque type. We also 
Mr. 


Arthur McKewan sends a simple апа economical scheme, 
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SOUTHERN RURAL AREA, HARROLD NORTON. 
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the planning of which is good. Mr. G. C. Styles subinits 

u design in which the arrangement 15 good, but the 

2 Еа position of the beds іп the largest bedróom has hardly 

«ri | | | ° Бееп satisfactorily solved. Mr. Herbert Welch's plans 
өн = 


аге among the best of those submitted, while Messrs, 
Cleland and Hayward, of Wolverhain pton, send an econo- 
mically-planned design in which а slate pitch has been 
adopted. Im contrast to this we have a design by Mr. 
Cecil. Sharpe in which the piteh of the roof has been 
almost absurdly exaggerated to the destruction of effect. 

In Mr. R. W. Bedingfield’s Leicester design, a good 
deal of variety of outline has been attained by very simple 
means, and the same is true of Mr. 5. B. Caulfield's раг. 
which is well and carefully conceived. "The cutting up 
of such designs as that of Messrs. Corblet and Rose would 
place it out of court where economy was any object. Mr. 
Reginald Dann shows schemes, the arehitectural treat. 
ment of which obviously suggest a study of some of Sir 
F. Lutyens’ simpler work, but is good and sound in con- 
ception, 

In the competition for the Northern Industrial Area. - 
Mr. H. L. Massey's prize design is based on the frank 


GROVND ROCA FIRST FLOOR adoption of a flat roof, which must, we believe, eventu- 
КИ ШИРИ. JUNE. JUNE. w allv be found а means of considerably reducing the cost 
SOUTHERN RURAL AREA. 
D. J. Moss. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
SOUTHERN RURAL AREA. 


MESSRS. SURMAN AND BENSLYN 
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| GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


SOUTH ELEVATION 


MIDLAND INDUSTRIAL AREA. Messrs. SIMMONS AND GLENCROSS 
(Prize £500.) 


oi housing. Both the planning and architectural treat- 
ment is good, and the economical results should in many 
cases be very favourable as compared with those obtained 
in such designs as those of Mr. James Austen Laird. Good 
and simple as the latter are, we have a range of roofing of 
fairly high pitch, which serves no usual purpose. In 
the designs of Captain. T. A. Lodge, O.B.E., we have 
high-pitched roofs, a large part of the space in which 
is utilised, while the planning is direct and simple. Mr. 
Dennis Bamford’s design is both good and economically 
arranged, and is entirely contained within a rectangular 
outline. 

Messrs. Wallace A. Greenen and Ernest A. W. Moore 
һауе submitted quite the best architectural scheme in this 
competition, which is again based on a study of some 
of Sir E. Lutyens’ work. The planning of the lower part 


of the stairs is a little cramped and defective. We have 
already illustrated Messrs. Cross's excellent design in 
a previous issue. It takes its place among the best of 
those sent in. Among other good designs may be men- 
tioned those of Messrs. Harrison and Ash which are of 
a pleasantly pieturesque type and of Messrs. Bevan and 
Glover, based on a late Georgian motif and excellent in 
general character. 8. 

We would suggest to the “ Daily Май,” whose enter- 
prise is unlimited in its scope, that they might obtain some 
useful results in promoting a competition: to show how 
some of the derelict property in London’ could be re- 
modelled and brought up to date. It would be easy to 
select а few typical blocks of buildings such as are to be 
found by scores in Outer London, and to supply com- 
petitors with drawings of them and give prizes for the 
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| best results. We are convinced that there are many 

| million pounds worth of property, too good to be scrapped, 

‚ but useless as it is, the careful reconstruction of which 

would both lessen the housing bill, and provide accommo- 

dation urgently needed. жа 

We believe too, that the possibilities and advantages 

oÍ commercial dwellings of different classes have hardly 

` been sufficiently considered in the present movement, which 

may be summarised as ‘‘ more and more cottages, never 
mind what they cost or who has to pay for them. ”’ 


The great danger of the present is that a problem 
will not be scientifically solved by a natural process of 
evolution and gradual change, but we may obtain a mass 
of new and expensive buildings, the arrangement of which 
will be obsolete before long, and that in this as in other 
matters there may be wisdom in the saying ''festina 
lente. ”’ 
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As the result of a week-end conference between repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the dispute, brought about by 
Mr. F. W. Chance, a former member of the city, and pre- 
sided over by Judge Gawan Taylor, the County Court Judge, 
a settlement of the strike of employes in the building and 
allied trades at Carlisle has been practically arranged. The 
employers have adopted the North-Western Area scheme, 
under which skilled workmen in all the trades are entitled 
to 15. 74. an hour, but they held out against the demand 
of the men for back pay from March 1. This difficulty has 
now been got over by the masters’ representatives offering 
15. 84. an hour to commence a month after the men return to 

= қ work, and the strike committee have advised the acceptance 
NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL AREA. | of this offer. А ballot of the men is to be taken, and а 
i А favourable result is expected. 
H. L. Massey. (Prize £500.) 


ROAD FRONT (NORTH) 
NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL AREA. 


MESSRS. GREENEN AND MOORE. 
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Economy m Housing. 
[WE give а reply to a letter sent to Mr. Aldridge as 
Secretary of the Housing and Town Planning Council т 
reply to a letter in which he stated that anxiety was felt 
lest the authorities should in their desire to promote 
economy reduce their standards of housing. Mr. Aldridge 
asks us to disseminate the information contained in this 
letter to spare the public undue anxiety, which we certainly 
must wish to effect !—Eb. | 


Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 
August 14, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Aldridge,—L hasten to reply to your letter 
of August 13 in which vou express the great anxiety ої 
yourself and the members of your Council as to the 
possibility of standards іп housing schemes being cut 
down. As you say, the prices revealed by the tenders 
sent in to local authorities could pot fail to add to the 
difficulty of the problem, and in pointing this out to the 
officers of the department I have urged the importance ol 
considering economy in the preparation and execution. of 
schemes. 10 was never intended that economy should be 
obtained at the cost of lowering the standard of accom- 
modation, design or construction, but it has been brought 
to my notice in the last few days that some misconception 
exists on the subject and it so happens that I have in the 
last few days discussed the matter with the Housing Corn- 
missioners with the intention of placing the matter beyond 
doubt. I think that I can best reassure you and your 
Council by giving you the gist of the conclusions arrived 
at after discussion, 

I should preface what follows by saying that it E 
hoped to issue within the next few days the Ministry's 
model form of contract. and tender, and their 111 


S.W., 


form of specification for houses, to be modified where. 


necessary to secure compliance with local circumstances 
and conditions. 

(а) Sites should be selected on the principles laid down 
in the manual which can be easily and conveniently 
developed, and the price will be determined in consultation 
with the Valuation Department. 

(b) Every reasonable economy of development must 
be considered in the layout. | 

(с) The accommodation and design of the houses must 
accord with the spirit of the manual, and the specification 
must accord with the Ministry's standard specification 
modified, if necessary, as above. Tenders and contracts 
should follow the terms of the Ministry’s model forms, 


Where these conditians are complhed with and it is; 


clear that the tenders are based on market rates in fair 
competition the Ministry will be prepared to approve., 

I need hardly add that I am causing to be examined 
all possible proposals for securing the provision of houses 
more econonucally by studying methods both of construc- 
tion and administration and the wider aspects of the ques- 
tion to which you refer at the close of your letter are 
receiving careful consideration. 

You will see that it is proposed to adhere to the stand- 
ards of accommodation laid down m the manual, and not 
to attempt to secure economy by the elimination of features 
which make for the convenience of the housewife and 
which are customary in the district in which the houses 
are to be built.— Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) JAMES CARMICHAEL. 


THe mother and sisters of Major Davis Davies, M.P., 
have promised a gift of £5,000 for a new hospital proposed 
to be erected at Llanidloes. 


OFFICIAL sanction has been received by the Swansea Cor- 
poration for the first part of their housing scheme, and work 
will be commenced without delay. The Corporation scheme 
provides ultimately for the erection of 3,000 houses, mostly 
at Town Hill, on the Corporation’s own estate, which is 
valued at £2,000,000, Swansea possessing the second richest 
municipal estate in the country. The cost of the houses 
about to be built is approximately £800 each, compared 
with £270, the pre-war cost. 
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THE Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., of York Mansions, 
York Street, Westminster, have sent us a pamphlet on their 
expanded metal lathing which gives the fullest particulars 
of its uses and the methods of fixing it. Metal lathing has 
now in a great measure superseded wood as time is saved and 
a substantial economy in plaster effected, while the work 
produced is more durable than ordinary plasteri ing owing to 
the more scientific key produced. 

There are four types of expanded metal lathing manu- 
factured by the company, and they are known under the 
following trade патев:-- ВВ” Expanded Metal Lathing, 
Diamond Mesh Expanded Metal Lathing, Cup Mesh Ex- 
panded Metal Lathing, and Square Mesh Expanded Metal 
Lathing.’ 

The older type, diamond mesh lathing, has been in use 
for many years, and is made on a vertical cutting machine; 
hut the other types are new inventions and, as they are 
made on rotary machines which run at a much higher speed 
than the vertical machines, they can be produced more 
cheaply than the older type of lathing. 

Of these “ВВ” expanded metal lathing is recommended ; 
it is the latest type and was designed specially to combine 
the best properties of the other types; the meshes are of a 
small diamond shape and, it has been proved in actual prac- 
tice that, owing to their shape and size, a minimum quantity 
of plaster is required, and very little falls off and is wasted. 
All the above lathings are coated with a mineral oil in pro- 
cess of manufactüre, and then dipped once in Asphaltum 


paint. Unpainted lathing should not be used for plaster 
work, but if the lathing is required for other purposes it 


may he ordered uncoated. It can be galvanised, but the 
process adds considerably to the cost and delays despatch. 

The lathings should he fixed securely, longway of the 
sheet across the bearers, so as to ensure a level and rigid 
ground to receive plaster. Тһе strands in the various sheets 
should all slope in one direction; in vertical work they 
should slope inwards and downwards from the plaster face. 

The lathings should be fixed at intervals—not. more than 
4 inches for the lighter, and not more‘than 3 inches for the 
heavier—by staples or nails to woodwork and by wire or 
clips to steelwork, and be wired together at similar intervals 
hetween supports. Тһе sheets should be overlapped not less 
than one mesh where they join ; overlaps should not be made 
at angles or curves—at such places the sheets should be bent 
to secure a proper key for the plaster. 

Galvanised slicecut staples 1-іпеһ or 14-inch long are 
recommended for woodwork and not less than 184 galvanised 
soft iron wire for tying purposes. Special lathing clips are 
supplied for clipping the lathings to flat ceiling bars, 
cradles, Ke. 

Expanded metal lathing is especially useful where the 
construction of suspended or curved ceilings is under- 
taken as its use obviates a good deal of the complicated 
framing which would otherwise be requisite, while the perfect 
key given is a great safeguard where ceilings and other 
plaster work are exposed to the action of aqueous vapour 
as 18 the case over the ponds of swimming baths and in 
similar positions. 

The uses of expanded metal are so numerous that they 
тау be said to cover the whole field of building construc- 
tion. It has long been known as one of the best and most 
useful methods of ferro-concrete construction, and has the 
great advantage that it can be employed with comparatively 
little expert supervision beyond that of a competent builder's 
foreman if the company’s advice is first obtained. 

The number of buildings illustrated in the booklet is 
very large, as it is an exception to find a large contract 
which does not involve the use of expanded metal in some 
part or other of the structure. 


THE Sterling Telephone and Electric Co., Ltd., who are 
well-known manufacturers of telephones, switch-boards, fire 
alarms, mine exploders, bells, indicators, batteries, wires. 
and electrical appliances, have opened a branch office at 8 
Park Place, Cardiff. 


A NEW company has been registered under the title Slay 
Products. offices 6 Lloyds Avenue, E.C., with a capital of 
£10,500 to acquire the world's patent rights in an invention 
for the moulding of slag into any form or shape for build- 
ing purposes, and in a secret process for the manufacture of 
Portland cement. The directors are Messrs. А. К. Dyer 
and G. W. Stotesbury. 
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NO DECORATOR SHOULD 
BE WITHOUT 


‘MURALINE” . 


THE PERFECT WATER PAINT 


Sanitary, Artistic and Durable. In 30 Shades. 
SOLD IN A DRY POWDER. 
- [n 21-6, 5-lb. and 7-lb. Packets, and іп Kegs. 


COVERINE 


THE CELEBRATED WHITE UNDERCOATING 


One Coat Transforms Black into White. 
It сап be Second Coated іп a few Hours. 


Sold in 7-16. Tins, and т Bulk. 


VELVARINE' 


THE PERFECT JAPAN WHITE 


Does not Crack or Bloom and Works Freely. 


CAN ВЕ OBTAINED OF ALL BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS. 


Sole ACakers— 


GROVE WORKS, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 11. 


Telegrams—Carsons, Battsquare, London. Telephone—Battersea 1630 (2 lines). 
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‘of Newport Road, Cardiff, architect and surveyor, left 


£8,290. | ИС f 

MAJOR Astor, in reply to a question, states that brick 
houses cost 1s. 1d. per cubic foot, houses erected of concrete 
834. | 


have under joint consideration the question of the erection 
at ап estimated cost of £120,000 of a general hospital. 

Tae Hemsworth Rural Council has given instructions 
for the immediate erection of houses at South Elmsall and 
Fitzwilliam. | 

Tue Burton-on-Trent Town Council has approved the 
submission of a preliminary housing scheme providing for 
the erection of twenty-four superior artisan dwellings.. 


Ох the recommendation of the Plans and Works Com- > 


mittee, the Тһогпаһу-оп-Тесв Town Council has decided to 
proceed with a scheme to build 200 houses. The site pro- 
posed is in Thornaby Road, and the surveyor was instructed 
to proceed with the preliminary layout showing twelve 
houses to the acre. | 

Five more local authorities have decided to utilise Army 
huts to provide temporary housing accommodation pending 
the erection of permanent buildings. The Councils concerned 
are Cornwall, Devon, Suffolk, and the West and North 
Ridings of Yorkshire, all of which have made applications 
for huts for this purpose. 

Tue Ministry of Labour has approved the following rates 
of pay for the building trade in Derby: —Craftesmen (ex- 
cept painters and plumbers), 1s. 8d. per hour; painters, 
ls. 7d.; labourers and navvies, 1s. 54. ‘These rates are 
based on a working week of 464 hours in the summer and 44 
hours in the winter. 

Тне Gainsborough Urban Council has been notified that 
the Minister of Health (Dr. Addison) approves the Scrooby 
Street and Firth Street site of 9,095 square yards of land, 
proposed to be acquired by the Council for the erection of 
twenty working-class dwellings. Тһе houses to be built are 
expected to cost about £600 each exclusive of the cost of the 
land. 

Work on the construction of the new house and annexe 
for the big Canadian national elevator at Port Arthur is to 
be commenced at once. The contract for the construction of 
the whole new building has been arranged, the cost of which 
will be over £200,000. ` A large force of men will be engaged, 
and the work on the building proceeded with with.all pos- 
sible speed. 

À BRONZE statue of the late Queen Victoria, 13 feet high, 
and weighing 2 tous, is shortly to be conveyed by steamer 
to Victoria, British Columbia, for erection in the garden ot 
Parliament House. It was prepared for British Columbia 
some years ago, and it is hoped that it will arrıye in time 
to be unveiled by the Prince of Wales on the occasion of his 
visit to the province. E -—— n 

Prans and sections of proposed new buildings, &c., in 
Dundee have been lodged at the office of the City Engineer 
as follows:—Douglas Terrace, Broughty Ferry--additions 
to dwelling house for Mr. D. Hynd; Perth Road—alterations 
of garage, &c., for Mr. J. Barrie; St. Ann Street, Lochee— 
office for Messrs. Wallace & Co.; Watson Street —picture 
house for the Edenbank Picture House Co. 

Lorp Powrs attended a meeting over which the Lord 
Lieutenant of Montgomeryshire, Sir W. Williams-W ynn, 
presided, at Welshpool, and, in supporting a recommenda- 
tion that the county war memorial should take the form of 
а 50-foot column or pillar on Tower Hill, Montgomery, . 
undertook to give the site and a right of way to the summit. 
Mr. Hubbard was appointed the architect. 

. Ат the present time, when the acute dearth of dwellings ` 
for the people has brought all matters relating to building 
very prominently before the notice of the public, the forth- 
coming issue.of ''Specification," of which Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton, F.R.I.B.A., is the newly appointed editor, will 
be looked for with interest. It will contain, together with 
much technical matter of direct? value to architects, sur- 
veyors, and municipal engineers, specially contributed 
articles on a variety of subjects, such ав.“ The Progress 
of the National Housing Movement," '' Bungalows," and 
“ Domestic Cooking on Oil Stoves.” 


а’ 


“ Сотомеь EDWIN MONTGOMERY Bruce VAUGHAN, V.D., 


THE New Southgate and Wood Green District Councils ' 
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100 houses will contain three bedrooms, and a few four 


. bedrooms, while the others will contain two, It. is intended 


-- 
- 


that the houses with . two bedrooms: wil 


and three bedrooms 148. weekly including rates, and the 


let. -at -10s. . 
weekly, those with three at 11s. 6d., those with parlour 


` м 


larger houses with four bedrooms at 15s. 6d. weekly exclu-_ 


sive of rates. | 


THE Rochdale Corporation has approved plans as fol- 


lows :—Office and stable for Mr. L. Fletcher in Keswick | 


Street; alterations and additions to the Wellfield Work- 
men's Club; a carbonising room and wool warehouse for 
Messrs. J. Radcliffe & Co., at Green Mill; bleacheroft for 
the Eagle Raising and Finishing Co. ; a workshop for Mr. 
James Coupe in George Street; a storeroom for Messrs. 
Barnes & Sykes, Walker Street; a warehouse for Messrs. 
Oddy & Whitworth at Calf Hey Mill; and extension of 
club premises for the Comrades of the Great War. 

AT the last meeting of the Southend Education Com- 
mittee the borough surveyor was instructed to carry out 
the work in connection. with the botanical laboratory as 
outlined in the report of the Higher Education Sul-Com- 
mittee, at an estimated cost of £190. The architect for 
the alterations forwarded a sketch plan, approved by the 
Higher Education Sub-Committee, for the provision of 
additional accommodation in this room. 
mittee agreed that the extension was essential and gave in- 


Тһе Sub-Com- . 


structions for it to be included in the specification and | 


quantities now being prepared in respect of the alterations 
and additions. 


AT the meeting of the Bromyard Rural District Council | 


it was reported that eleven parishes required houses, but the 
Committee approved of the following; - Chadlet 6, Eves- 
batch 1, Upper Sapev 6, Saltmarshe, Tedstone Delamere. and 
Tedstone Wafer 6, Stoke Lacey 6, Grendon Bishop 2, Much 
Cowarne 12. Each cottage would be provided with three 
hedrooms, and the cost of each cottage is estimated at £500. 
It was considered £50 per acre was a fair price for the land. 
Six houses to the acre are to he erected, and it is expected 
that the tent will be not more than 6s. per week. 

We understand that it has been decided to hold the first 
post-war National Health Week in May 1920. Previous to 
the war, the celebrations in connection with this week both 
in the Metropolis and in the various local centres through- 
out the kingdom’ served to focus public opinion and senti- 
ment on those aspects of personal and public hygiene which 
are more directly the province of the ‘‘man in the street '" 
and the “ woman in the home ” than the medical and sani- 
tary authorities. . 
claim to state that the pioneer work done by the Health 


Week Committee was one of many like factors in establishing | 


the need for the newly formed Ministry of Health. | 

Tue Wakefield City Council has approved plans for the 
following: —- Messrs. Massie & Holdsworth, warehouse, &c., 
for Mr. A. Fisk’ in Prospect Yard; Mr. W. Н. Ogden, 
alterations to warehouse in Providence Street, for Messrs. 
W. N. Sharpe, Ltd.; Messrs. Simpson & Firth, alterations 
and additions to offices for. Messrs. A. Haley & Co., Alver- 
thorpe Road; conversion of playing sheds into manual and 


` cooking training-rooms to Council school in Ings Road; Mr. 


. of trade opportunities during the war. 
‚Britain’s trade predominance in the Near East is the object 


H. Dobson, two houses in Park Avenue, for Messrs. A. & H. 
Fisk; Mr. A. H. Lee, additions to warehouse in Saw Yard. 
for Messrs. Watson & Kenworthy; Мг. R. Hammond. 
alterations at Nag’s Head, George Street, for the Spring- 
well Brewery Co. | 
Tue Greeks are the merchants and trade intermediaries 
of the Mediterranean coast, Asia Minor, and the Balkans. 
and their activities serve an enormous population, deprived 
Re-establishment of 


of a month’s exhibition to be held in Athens from October 13 
under the auspices of the Federation of British Industries. 


‚ Among the exhibits, widely representative af, British in- 
dustry, will Бе the. Austin agricultural tractor, which has 


provoked keen inquiry in divers parts of the world, notably 
the Argentine, for which 3,000 in one batch have been 
ordered. Its makers, the Austin Motor Co.. Ltd., North- 
field, Birmingham, have for long past been makers also of 
electric-lighting equipment, and their sets illamine many 
mansions within and without the borders of Britain, and 
to them has been allotted the contract for lighting the 
exhibition. It is to be held in the Zappeion, situated in the 
very heart. of Athens and surrounded by beautiful gardens, 


‚ which make it one of the principal resorts of. the, Athenians. 


The building is heing lent hy the Greek Government. 
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We think it is not making too great a ` 
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The Organisation of the Building Industry. 


UNDER the title of '' Organised Publie Service in 
the Building Industry," a report has been issued by 
à Committee appointed by the Industrial Council 
for the Building Industry. “The Committee was 
appointed to consider the question of Scientific Man- 
avemert and Reduction of Costs, with a view to 
enabling the building industry to render the most 
efficient service possible. The wish of the Com- 
mittee was to devise means by which the whole іп- 
dustry could be welded together as a self-governing 
democracy, uniting free initiative and enterprise with 
the best that moder n science and research can render. 

The problem is stated in the following terms : 

It became clear at a very early stage that there are 
four main factors that tend to the restriction of output. 
They are: — 

(a) The fear of unemployment. 

(b) The disinclination of the брин {о таКе ип- 
restricted profit for private employers. 

(c) The lack of interest in the industry evidenced by 
operatives owing to their non-participation in control. 

(d) Inefficiency, both managerial and operative. 

With the object of regularising demand, it is 
proposed to set up a number of District Committees, 
which will consist of an equal number of employers 
and operatives, with the addition of an architect. 
The first duty of these committees would be to regu- 
larise demand for building by accelerating new build- 
ing enterprises at the commencement of slack periods 
with the co-operation of architects and local authori- 
ties, and conversely at periods of congestion to advise 
building owners to postpone works which are not of 
an urgent character. 

Bo. far as public works are concerned these com- 

mittees might effect а good deal; but the private 
emplover would naturally be little influenced Бу 
such advice, except in so far as it might be .proved 
tohim that he would vain pecuniarily by postponing 
work. If must also be borne in mind that as postpone- 
ment sometimes leads to abandonment, the advice 
of the architects employed on private works would 
Ш most cases not be in favour of the course proposed. 
The second main function of the Local Employment 
Committee is the Decasualisation of Labour by the 
promotion of afforestation, road making, the pre- 
paration of sites for housing schemes, and the de- 
molition of condemned areas which it is pointed out 
might be usefully undertaken in slack or inclement 
periods. 

The termination of employment on any job should 
be subject to a week's notice instead of one hour, 
and the Employment Committee should be at once 
notified of such terminations. | 


It is also suggested that in cases of unavoidable 
unemployment the maintenance of unemployed 
members shall be undertaken bv the Employment 
Committee, the necessary revenue being raised by 
а fixed percentage on the wages bills paid weekly 
by the employer on the joint certificate of himself 
and a shop-steward or other representative of the 
men. Тһе amount of this percentage would depend 
on that of the State subsidy. | 


During unemployment all men should receive 
half wages, with supplementary amounts, depending 
on the number of а man's dependants. Ав to 
this, it appears to us that the workers would probably 
object to what they would consider as a deduction 
from wages otherwise payable to them, and would 
be likely in the present temper of Labour to demand 
that such provision should be made by the State, 
irrespective of any money raised within the 
industry itself. But if we are happily wrong in this 
assumption there can naturally be no possible objec- 
tion to a scheme which 1s a form of insurance. 

We next come to a section entitled “Тһе Wages 
of Management."  Co-partnership and profit-shar- 
Ing are stated to be forbidden by the rules of most 
Unions for the following reasons : 

(1) The fear of increased unemployment. 

(2) The fear of disintegrating influences being introduced 
among the workers, thus weakening the authority of ine 
Trade Unions. 

(3) The difficulty of applying most methods of payme 
by results to the peculiar conditions of the building industry. 

It is recommended that the salaries of manage- 
ment should be ascertained by each employer-man- 
ager declaring what he considers as his due, which 


declaration should be reviewed by the Employment 


Committee from time to time in order to arrive. at 
a recognised standard of remuneration. 

This seems to us to be fundamentally unsound 
and impracticable, because the basis of the em- 
ployer’s position is that he should make what he can 
after taking all risks and paying the standard rate 
of wages for labour and the standard prices for 
material. It is in our view the introduction of the 
sterilising effect of Trade Unionism into the em- 
ployers’ camp, and could not fail to be fraught with 
пппарру consequences. 

The next point dealt with is the ° Hiring of 
Capital,” as to which it is stated that : 

It will already have become evident that the whole con- 
ception of organised public service that we are developing, 
demands the acceptance of three main principles as an essen- 
tial preliminary to that increase of efficiency without which 
the cost to the community cannot be reduced. 

(а) Regular rates of pay to the operatives that will 
ensure a real and satisfactory standard of comfort. 

(b) Salaries to owner-managers commensurate with their 
ability. 

(c) A regular rate of interest for the hire of capital. 

These established, the whole atmosphere will be clari- 
fied, the interdependence of the different sections will be 
better understood and the “team spirit” will rapidly 
develop. 

We believe that the Committee has unconsciously 
yielded to the delight of imagining a Utopian State, 
the possibility of which is negatived by all we know 
in human nature. We are further told that in re- 
spect of the following items, viz :— 

(a) Wages of management or remuneration paid by the 
business for personal service. 

(b) Interest or the charges paid by the business for the 
hire of capital. 

Wages of Management should depend upon ability. In- 
terest on capital should depend on security and on the 
market price of money. 
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The principle of the limitation of the rate of interest 
on capital has already met with wide acceptance in the 
industrial world, for example, by debentures, preference, 
and loan stocks, as well as the ordinary shares of public 
utility societies. But limitation demands security, and 
security can only be given in return for a measure of control. 
Supervision, limitation, guarantees, form therefore the 
triple keystone of the plan we now propose. 

We recommend that approved capital, invested in the 
building industry, and registered annually after audit, shall 
receive a Jimited but guaranteed rate of interest, bearing а 
definite relation to the average annual yield of the most 
remunerative Government stock. The fixing of the ratio will 
have to be worked out by further investigation, but we recom- 
mend that once determined upon, the guarantee shall apply 
to all firms in the industry, except where failure to earn the 
aforesaid rate is declared by the Committee on the advice 
of the auditors to be due to incompetent management. 

The granting of loans for development—a necessary 
corollary of the scheme—will be dealt with in connection 
with the surplus earnings of the industry, which forms the 
subject of a later paragraph. 


+ 
1%. ‹ 


Naturally such a system ав that sketched out 
will need elaborate accountancy: indeed, it would 
seem that the accountant’s profession alone would 
be likely to be a clear gainer if the method of proce- 
dure were adopted. It is stated that: 

Just as the professional quantity surveyor is becoming 
recognised as the qualified assessor as between the builder 
and the building owner, so the professional accountant will 
become the recognised assessor as between the builder, the 
‚ whole body of producers, and the larger community of which 
they form a part. 

The '' Surplus Earnings of the Industry '' forms 
another section, without the qualification “if апу,” 
which, we believe, should have been introduced. We 
quote the whole of the following : 


While it may be urged that the measures so far pro- 
jected do not take any direct cognisance of the public interest, 
we believe that a solution of this problem may be found in 
the control of the surplus. We, therefore, recommend : — 

(a) That the amount of the surplus earnings of the in- 
dustry shall be publicly declared every year, and accompanied 
by a schedule of the services to which the money has been 
voted. 

(b) That it shall be held in trust by a National Joint 
Committee of the Building Trades Industrial Council, and 
shall be applied to the following common services, which 
will be developed under the control of the industry as а 
whole : — 

1. Guarantee of interest on approved capital, as outlined 
in paragraph 56. [Mentioned аЪоте.] 

2. Loans to firms in the industry for purposes of develop- 
ment. ` 

3. Education and research in various directions for im- 
provement of the industry, both independently and іп 
co-operation with other industries. 

4. Superannuation schemes for the whole registered per- 
sonnel of the industry. 

5. Replacement of approved capital lost through no 
fault of the rianagement. | 

6. Such other purposes аз may be thought desirable. 

We believe that this safeguard of complete publicity will 
not only be very effective in creating public confidence in the 
organised service of the building industry, but will ^'^: 
pave the way to the scientific adjustment of prices by pro- 
viding the requisite information for the use of the Building 
Trades Industrial Council. Every rise in prices disturbs 
public confidence, restricts demand, and thus depletes both 
the Unemployment and Guarantee Funds and reduces the 
surplus; while every fall in prices increases public con- 
fidence. stimulates demand, and relieves both the Unem- 
ployment and Guarantee Funds. 

And while we hold that the creation of these common 
services, financed by the surplus earnings of the industry, 
is necessary for the development of the ‘‘ team spirit" 
throughout its personnel, we are convinced that the public 
will not only recognise their value but will reap a distinct 
benefit from an improved product. Industries are so in- 
timately inter-dependent that any increasing well-being in 
one must ultimately lead to the benefit of the others and to 
the corsumer in particular. | 


\Уе have not space to deal with many of the 
points raised іп this most comprehensive report, with 
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which Messrs. Chessum, Holloway, Smetlurst, 
Turner, and Whettall do not see their way 
to agree without important reservations. Mr. 

Smethurst has sent a letter to the Committee, part 
of which we give below, and it 18, in our view, both 
justified and convincing. 

. With every allowance for the immense difficulties 
confronting any constructive proposal of the nature 
of that made, and with full recognition of the prac- 
tical knowledge and experience of the secretaries, 
we believe they have fallen into the usual pitfalls 
which await those who trv to create a new order, 
not by gradual evolution, but, by a stroke of the pen. 


The following are extracts from Mr. Smethurst's 
letter to the Secretary of the Committee on Scientific 
Management in the Building Industry :— 

“This Report raises issues of such serious im- 
portance and of such a vital character to the real 
welfare of the nation that 1t demands, and should 
have, the fullest and closest examination by the In- 
dustrial Council. But it would be a great blunder 
to attempt either to adopt or reject it at this stage. 
] am sure the practical common sense of British 
men, Whether workmen or employers, will require 
before taking such a step to have all proposals that 
are made, and the foundation upon which they are 
based, thoroughly examined before even thinking of 
carrying them into effect. To me these proposals 
seem both crude and unworkable, and would lead 
to disaster if an attempt was made to apply them. 

“With the object that underlies them I am in 
complete accord. I want to see the ‘team spirit’ 
developed, so that the good things that are promised 
in this report in regard to the material well-being of 
all workers in the building trades тау be realised, 
and I believe that they can be. I would, however. 
desire these conditions for all men, irrespective of 
trades. I am sure I voice the views of most em- 
ployers when I say that there is need of greater con- 
sideration being paid to humane conditions in indus 
try, a fuller realisation that men are more than 
money, and that it is the duty of the employer to 
regard as a sacred responsibility the well-being of 
those he employs. These ends, in my judgment, 
are attainable by means of the co-operation of em- 
ployers and workpeople on the lines indicated 10 
our original scheme for a Building Trades Parlia- 
ment, and the best method of realising these desir- 
able conditions is the point at issue. I agree that 
before this end can be attained there must be a 
frank and clear understanding given to the worker 
that if he puts forth his best effort he will have his 
share of the results, and that his working at his best 
will in no wise be a prejudice to him, but a real, 
present and future advantage. 
in a safe, sure and simple way by retaining our pre 
sent method of carrying on industry which allows 
the fullest play to initiative and enterprise, and keep- 
ing alive everywhere personal responsibility for 
success or failure. This, in my judgment, is the 
only stimulus that will succeed in producing plenty 
for all. 

"There seems to be a profound ignorance abroad 
on two matters. The first 1s that in some mysterious 
way we can procure and enjoy the good things of 
life without working to produce them. The Trade 
Union movement seems to be engaged in an effort 
to prevent men working at their best, and so to limit 
the production of that plenty which is craved for 
and which it is absolutely certain cannot be given 
unless we see that it is produced. I admit thal 
trade unions were driven to this attitude by the fact 


This can be secured ` 
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that employers at one time took advantage of an 
overcrowded labour market to depress the condition 
of the worker. And my appeal now is that both 
sides see the folly of pursuing such courses, which 
are a common loss to all and react worst and always 
on the worker, and especially the poorest worker. 
Whilst there is such a crying need for reparation 
arising out of the war, when work, however great 
in quantity, can be absorbed for many years to come, 
it seems to me to be the time to make a break with 
a bad past and build our organisations on better 
and saner lines, killing the mistrust and suspicion 
which abounds on every side, and so enabling us to 
distribute, in plenty to all, the fruits of our industry. 
This can be done by the control that would be pro- 
vided in the scheme as proposed for our Parliament 
being properly carried out. Many of the proposals 
in the Report referred to would without doubt be 
resorted to in carrying out any well-ordered scheme. 
“The other matter upon which we appear to 
have little knowledge is the real place of Capital in 
our industrial life, and the confusion that exists 
in the minds of many between Capital and the things 
that Capital helps to create in the form of factories, 
plant, and credits to enable industry to be carried 
on. It surely is clear to us all that the more there 
are of these services the easier it is for us to 
produce all we require in the way of physical com- 
forts. It may be alleged that this capital is unfairly 
held. I am not concerned to deny that this is often 
the case, but in the main the aggregation of Capital 
in certain hands is the result of a beneficent law 
which none of us can change if we would, namely, 
that he who sows well reaps well, that the best 
rewards go to the well-doer. And nearly every time 
a man either by his brain or labour and industry, or 
both—and it is generally both— succeeds in business, 
inthe process of doing so he invariably brings 
material blessing to thè rest of the community. And 
I have little doubt that the men who draw to them- 
selves large wealth have by natural selection been 
enabled to do so, and so by their insight and organis- 
Ing genius are most fitted to use it when they get 
It so as to produce the best results to the community. 
Every country that has attained to an abundance of 
matenal things has done so.in proportion as-these 
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types of men have abounded. Personally, I have 
little doubt the man who is the best friend so: far 
as regards material things of the poor people of any 
country is the large industrialist who builds up for 
hunseif a large fortune. The State, if the use of 
large fortunes when created becomes a menace to 
less favoured people, can easily rectify that through 
Parhament. My plan, and I hope I carry with me 
many who represent Labour, is that we organise our- 
selves to produce to the utmost of our power, by 
every Means in our power, and then see that what we 
produce is properly distributed. In that attitude, 
which will give workers all that they are out to get, 
I, and I am sure I speak for thousands of other em- 
ployers, are with them heart and soul. I have only 
one other thing to plead, and I think it must -pre- 
vail with all thoughtful and wise men, in favour 
of a fuller and more thorough consideration of the 
problem before us, and that is that Great Britain 
has industrially developed on lines that make it a 
very dangerous country to experiment with in this 
matter. We are dependent upon a great many other 
countries for many of the necessary articles of 
ordinary subsistence, and also many other things 
which are now common to us, but are really luxuries 
we can ill spare. = 

“The procuring of these things depends upon our 
being able to exchange for them our manufactured 
articles and coal. Successful trading in these depend 
upon prices and a delicate system of international 
credit which, once destroyed, may never be recovered. 
In this relation it may also be said that if in com- 
petition for the world’s trade, say, with America, 
Germany, Japan, and even with our own Colonies, 
we fall behind in the race of competition then no 
sentiment can .save us from becoming a poor 
country.’ 

(Signed) SAMUEL SMETHURST. 
[As the whole question of Labour, its demands, 

and the effect of those demands on the welfare of 
the community, is a subject of cardinal importance 
not only to the great industry of building but also to 
the nation, we shall give a series of articles by Mr. 
Smethurst, the first of which will appear next week, 
and we shall welcome correspondence on the points 
raised. — EnD. | 


| e 
Illustrations. 
PROPOSED REMODELLING OF THE TANJORE PALACE. Н. У. LaNcHESTER,/Architect. (See Article on next page.) ` 
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TANJORE PALACE: AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ROOM 
ON FIRST FLOOR 


TANJORE PALACE: DURBAR COURT, LOOKING EAST. 
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Tanjore Palace. 


Тнк earlier work in this Palace was constructed under 
the Mahommedan Naiks of Tanjore іп the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Afterwards it fell into the hands 
of the Mahrattas, who filled in many of the open courts 
with structures which were mainly of timber. The 
older buildings were substantially if somewhat roughly 
constructed and are in the main in a fair state of repair. 
The later additions are more dilapidated, though not 
so much so as to preclude their being restored and main- 
tained in good condition. The chief drawback in regard 
to these later additions is that they are overcrowded and 
preclude good lighting and a proper circulation of air. 
Further, their haphazard construction has blocked and 
` confused the lines of communication to such an extent 
that the Palace is now a veritable maze of unlit or 
badly-lit passages and chambers. 

‚ The first aim of the remodelling was to create or 
restore a good system of communications with proper 
light and air, and reasonably economical in the space 
they occupy. This done, the rooms opening on to these 
communication-corridors and verandahs became service- 
able, and the question as to the purpose for which the 
building is to be employed only affects the modifications 
to a subordinate extent. Taking the view that the 
general lay-out of the Palace renders it more appropriate 
for accommodating a college or a group of educational 
institutions, there still remains to be considered the type 
of education for which they are most suitable. Work 
in applied sciences and advanced work of a technical 
character demand special features in the design of the 
buildings such as are not present here, and were such 
features to be included, it would be necessary to con- 
struct suitable extensions for these purposes. On the 
other hand, there are many branches of learning in 
respect to which the Palace would prove admirably 
suited, not so much from the purely material standpoint 
as from the influence of dignity, quiet, and seclusion 
that its halls and courts offer. | 

Literature, the abstract sciences, and the arts would 
find here an ideal home, and it would be peculiarly 
appropriate that a building exhibiting so much that is 
characteristic of India should become a centre for the 


study of Indian literature, Indian art, and those sciences 
such as geometry and mathematics, in which India hag 
taken so distinguished a part in past ages. The links 
between these branches of knowledge open up a vista 
of education on broad lines leading to distinctively 
national modes of expression, such as are needed to 
give an important centre like this a definite programme, 
lifting it into a position above that of the ordinary 
routine of the conventional school. 

Historical and literary studies have a bearing on the 
Arts, while the latter draw in their turn on such sciences 
as geometry, mathematics, botany and zoology, so that 


_ such 8 grouping of studies has a logical basis, and is one 


which would bring Tanjore into repute as a centre of 
culture that might be the appropriate complement to 
the scientific aims of Bangalore and the technical centre 
at Madras. Returning to the question of the buildings 
themselves, in the proposed alterations the earlier work 
has been interfered with as little as possible, and all 
the best of the later constructions are also retained. A 
certain amount of clearance, especially in connection 
with the proposed new central court, was inevitable, but 
even in this case some of the constructive members 
could be preserved and re-used elsewhere. | 

In the design of the new courts and arcades the 
existing work in proximity would govern the general 
character, and while‘a certain degree of freedom for the 
inventions of the local mietris would be allowable, no 
over-elaborated or exotic features would be introduced. 
For the sake of clearness, details such as lavatory blocks 
and latrines have not been given, but there would be 
no difficulty in arranging for these in suitable positions. 
For the same reason the lay-out of the courts as gardens 
is not plotted, and only in the sketches which accom- 
pany the plans are suggestions indicated for the treat- 
ment of these. 

The work would naturally have to be carried out in 
instalments as possession of the building could be ob- 
tained. The plans admit of this, but the order desir- 
able for the various portions of the undertaking would 
be determined by personal supervision on the spot. 

H. V. LANCHESTER. 


MODEL OF THE ENTRANCE SCREEN, TYRINGHAM. SIR JOHN болме. Architect. 


Houses by Sir John Soane, R.A. 


The Marquess of Buckingham’s House in Pall Mall (1794), and Tyringham, Bucks 
(1794-1800), and Butterton, Staffs (1816). 


Тнів important house in Pall Mall for the Marquess of 
Buckingham was a rebuilding of an older house of which 
Sir John Soane has preserved the plans, together with 
those of his own new design of 1794. The house as re- 
built by him was incorporated later on in the old War 
Office on the south side of Pall Mall, and the characteris- 
tic staircase is here shown by two photographs taken 
before its comparatively recent destruction. The Auto- 
mobile Club now occupies the site. 


The circular-ended staircase with the loggias in ex- 
tension of its plan on the upper level is in particular a 
recurrent idea with Soane. The sectional drawing given 
13 taken from a set of fair drawings of Soane’s own 
designs bound up and included in his library. Though the 
plan of Buckingham House is not remarkable in itself, 
and the elevation may seem somewhat dull and devoid 
of Soane’s special characteristics, as a whole the house 
is really an architectural scheme, one which gains 17 
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STAIRCASE, BUCKINGHAM HOUSE. 


actual execution. Well proportioned and sedulously care- 
ful in detail, Soane’s work of this early time.is of decided 
interest, as the source from which his later and more 
distinctive works were developed. 

In 1816, he made designs for a large house proposed 
to be built at Butterton in Staffordshire, and it is very 
unfortunate that this work miscarried through the inter- 
ference of an agent on the spot, who appears to have built 
a house of sorts for the client in his absence abroad. 
Soane, in 1816 was still under the heavy cloud of his 
wife's death at the end of 1815, and he appears to have 
let the matter slide. There is a large model of the pro 
posed house in the Soane, which always attracts the atten- 
tion of the architect-visitor. The idea of the elevation, 
a screen of arches and columns, is Adamitic, but the 
detail is of the Roinan-Greek character, that Soane had 
introduced at the Bank. An ‘interesting schedule in his 
handwniting gives the comparative sizes of Tyringham and 
Butterton and is dated June 1, 1816. 


Tyringham Butterton as 
as built. Proposed. 
ft, in. 16. in. ft: in... Ям. 
Hall . : ç 18 0by 29 0 23 0 square 
Tribune ; > 34 6 by 10 0 31 O by 10 6 
Eating Room š 34 0Ьу23 5 36 9 by 24 101 
Breakfast Room . 18 0 by 26 0 22 0 square. 
Library К à 26 0 by 36 0 35 41 by 24 0 
Drawing Room . 33 7 by 28 10 35 44 by 24 0 
Anti Room . я 13 0 Бу ll 0 10 6 by 24 0 
Young Ladies Room 21 Oby 18 0 16 3 by 18 6 
‘Over the Offices :— 
М -. Praed’s apartments. 

Chamber 18 6 by 17 6 Mr. Swinnerton’s 


. ` Room 26 0 by 16 6 
Dressing Room 12 0 by 100 Do. Dressing 
Room 16 3 by 11 6 
Maids(?) Room 18 0 by 210 Butler's 
Room 15 0 by 22 0 
Under this Entrance Anti-Room 
Front 11 0 by 17 6 to Eating 
Room 10 6 by 24 0 
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This is a good instance of the care and thought bes- 
towed by the architect on his plans. 

A letter from his old master, George Dance, R.A., 
dated August 2, 1802, says: “ You would do me a great 
favour and a great service if you would let me look at 
your plan of Mr. Praed's house (Tyringham). - I want to 
steal from it. I should have been with you if it had been 
possible, but I am over head and ears and I have got a 
house to build in the country which plagues me to death, 
though I am excessively eager about it, but cannot do 
anything to please myself.’’ This is not by any means the 
only letter from the old master to his distinguished pupil, : 
which proves the affectionate relationship between them 
that only ceased with Dance’s death in 1825. At the end 
of his career; Soane looked back upon the six years, 
1794-1800, of the building of Tyringham as the happiest 
in his career. He had the full confidence of his client and 
no alterations being made in the plans, the work was 
carried out within the estimate. It was a complete scheme 
with an architectural approach, screen wall, and lodges, | 
and a fine bridge-of sixty-feet span across the water. A 
projected church of a very curious character was the only 
part not carried out. | | 

The exterior is of great simplicity, a solid mass re- 
lieved by characteristic flat anta-like pilasters and plain 
rustication, with one feature in the form of segmenta) 
columnar projection, marking the entrance. Possibly 
Soane felt the design was deficient in light and shade, 
and therefore decided on the greater ‘‘ movement "' of the 
Butterton facade. His own country retreat of Pitzhanger 
had been built in the interval, in which the design is 
certainly a reminiscence of the central feature of Adam's 
front to Kedleston, * 

ARTHUR T. Borrow, F.S.A., 
Curator, Sir John Soane's Museum. 


Appointments by the President of 
the Royal Institute. 


Тне President has made the following appointments at 
the request of the Government Departments concerned : — 

Sir Frank Wills, F.R.I.B.A., Member of District 
Selective Committee No. 8B (Bristol), under the Appoint- 
ments Department of the Ministry of Labour. | 

Mr. J. W. Cockrill, A.R.I.B.A., Member of the Pro- 
duction Committee for Housing Region M. under the 
Ministry of Health. 

"At the request of the Secretary of State for India 
the President has made the following nominations :— 

Mr. Harold Dicksee, A.R.I.B.A., as Assistant to the 
Consulting Architect of the Province of Madras. 

Mr. A. L. Mortimer, A.R.I.B.A., as Assistant to the 
Consulting Architect of the United Provinces. 

The President has also nominated Mr. A. W. Graham 
Brown, Student R.I.B.A., as Chief Assistant to Mr. 
В. E. Stewardson, A.R.I.B.A., of Shanghai. 


“The Architect" Fifty Years Ago. 


AUGUST 28, 1869. 


THE part of this work [Thames Embankment] now on hand 
has been taken by Mr. Webster, the contractor for the 
Southern Embankment. His contract is only about 400 
yards long or rather less, and extends from a little above 
Temple Gardens to the level of the new street at Black- 
friars on the north end of the bridge. Short as is its extent, 
however, it has involved engineering works of no ordinary 
difficulty, and its cost will be at something like the rate of 
240l. per foot lineal. The works were only begun in July 
last year; the foundations are now in to within some 50 feet 
of the bridge, and the greater portion of the granite work 
is much above the level of low water. This new and last 
part of the Embankment up to Blackfriars has an average 
width of 67 feet roadway and two footpaths—one towards 
the river 20 feet wide, and one on the land side of 13 feet. 


THe: Kidderminster magistrates have approved plans for 
the erection of a cinema house for Horsefair, Kidderminster, 
to seat 800 persons, and to cost £5,000. 
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Health Ministry's Housing Report. 


ТнЕ return of housing progress issued weekly by the 
Ministry of Health states :— . . 5 : 

New housing schemes to the number of 180 were 
submitted to the Ministry during the week ended 
August 16, bringing the total number of schemes so 
submitted to 4,172, comprising about 43,000 acres, or 
land sufficient for the erection of about 430,000 houses. 
Among the new schemes the largest was one from 
Manchester, to cover 213 acres. 

Plans for more than 14,000 houses have been 
approved by the Ministry, and progress returns .received 
from different localities, though incomplete, show that 
work on building has been begun by local authorities 
alone in the case of about 6,500 of these houses. In 
addition, a number of schemes promoted by Public 
Utility Societies have also reached the building stage. 

To meet the urgent need for house-room, the measures 
alternative to the provision of new houses which are now 
being taken by the Ministry аге of two main kinds :— 
(1) The conversion of existing large houses into flat; and 
(2) the use as civilian dwellings of war-service huts and 
hestels, camps and other service establishments of 
various kinds. | 

Às to the conversion of existing houses, steps have 
been taken to ascertain in every district the number and 
character of the houses available and suitable for con- 
version. Very little opposition has been encountered. 
The returns are now being examined, and in a number 
of cases the process of conversion has already been 
begun. London provides most examples of houses suit- 
able for conversion. More than 700 such buildings have 
already been ear-marked for immediate attention, and 
in several houses the work of refitment is nearly com- 
pleted. 

With regard to the provision of housing accommoda- 
tion by the utilisation of war-service establishments, 
such as huts and hostels, a department of the Ministry 
has been detailed specially to deal with the question 
of temporary accommodation generally. 


BUILDING SITES. 


Schemes submitted : 


Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
Manchester . 215.50 | Shardlow . š . 13.00 
Stanley А 115.16 | Hartshorne and Seals 
Nelson (3 sites) . 77.00 (4 sites) . А . 9.00 
Litherland . 4 ‚ 96.15 | Dunmow (7 sites) 8.80 
Beccles (3 sites) . 28.40 | Lleyn (4 sites) . 8.00 
Folkestone . . . 26.80 | Cardigan (12 sites) 6.58 
St. Ives (Cornwall) .. 17.57 | Cardigan (1 site) | — 
Southport . . . 1.00 | Congleton (4 sites) 5.86` 
Biggleswade (2 sites) . 14.69 | Uffington (6 sites) 5.16 
Urmston . . f 2.16 | Bourne (4 sites) . 5.06 
Bowdon . . 10.75 | Warminster (5 sites) . 5.00 
Audenshaw (2 sites) 10.65 | Barton-on-Irwell . 4.95 
Heywood . . 9.40 | Wincanton . ; 4.89 
Witham (2 sites) . 9.25 | Malpas (6 sites) . 4.75 
Petersfield . . 8.00 | Whitchurch . қ ; 4.47 
Holyliead . 6.50 | Cricklade and Wootton | 
Rawtenstall 1 ; 5.12 Bassett (2 sites) 3.75 
Great Torrington (3 Spilsby (3 sites) . 2597 

Site)  . А 4.40 | Westbury-on-Severn . 3.00 
Cirencester (2 sites) . 4.29 Basingstoke (3 sites) . 2.61. 
Skelton and Brotton . 5.50 | Chesterton . ç . 2.00 
Mottram - in - Long- Wangford (2 sites) 2.00 

dendale (2 sites) . 3.25 | Guildford . : 2.00 
Southwick-on-Wear (7 Howden 1.50 

sites). \ | қ 2.81 | Luton . 1.51 
East. Dereham 0.07 | Depwade 1.30 
Weston-super-Mare 0.76 | Bowland 1.15 
Aberystwyth . . 0.57 | Ketton . 1.00 
Briton Ferry (1 site) . — | Newhaven 0.90 
Holme Cultram (1 site) — | Escrick š 0.75 

—— | Newport Pagnell 0.47 
638.43 | Crick . : ; 0.40 
Beverley 8 : 0.25 
Llanfyllin (1 site) — 

Rural. Acreage. ——— 
Headington (7 sites) . 54.00 245.62 
Morpeth (2 sites) 20.60 County Council. 

Warminster (10 sites). 15.25 | Isle of Ely (2 sites) . 0.75 
Ely (11 sites . 15.23 

St. Dogmells (18 sites) 13.70 638.45 
St. Dogmelis (1 site) . — — 
Forehoe (3 sites) 13.66 Total 884.80 
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` Schemes approved: 


Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
Wolverhampto (2 Keynsham 17.65 
sites). А . 95.50 | Runcorn... 14.53 
East Retford 53.30 | Highworth (2 sites) 8.50 
Chester қ 54.57 | Wincanton (2 ин 8.38 
Whitwood (2 aites) 28.99 | Northampton (2 site) 7.11 
Oldham ; 1 28.80 | Westhampnett (3 sites) 5.99 
Croydon 18.50 | Yeovil (4 sites) . ` 5.18 
Brighouse 13.63 | Cirencester (3 sites) 4.48 
Swanage | 10.71 | Epping j 4.25 
Haverfordwest 7.49 | Cerne 2.00 
Bicester 7.16 | Blandford 2.00 
Wigton 6.51 | Wallingford 2.00 
Braintree 4.76 | Barnack 1.50 
New Mill 2.45 | Huntingdon . 1.50 
Greasbrough 1:75 | Crowmarsh . 1.00 
—— | Swaffham .. 1.00 
312.21 | Calne (2 sites) 0.74 
Hastings 0.66 
88.45 
312.21 
Тоға! 400.66 
Lay Оств. 
Schemes submitted : 
Urban. Urban. 
Berwick-on-Tweed | Plymouth 
Blaydon ` ' Radcliffe 
Brandon and Byshottles Shildon 
(Š sites) Shipley 
Burnham-on-Sea | South Crosland 
Cheadle and Gatley | Wakefield 
Chesham (2 sites) Weston-super- Mare 
Falmouth Winchester 
Haydock (2 sites) 
Horbury Rural. 
Hyde Aylesbury 
Kensington Bromsgrove 
Leeds ^ Chester-le-Street (2 sites) 
Newport Crick 
Nuneaton Huntingdon 
Oakengates Leigh (2 sites) 
Penrith Warminster 
Schemes approved: 
Urban. Urban. 
Adwick-le-Street (2 sites) Ryton 
Bristol . Shipley 
Burnham-on-Sea Shrewsbury 
Chesham Watford 
Exeter | 
Falmouth | 
Hornsea | Rural. 
Irlam | Aylesbury 
Little Lever ' Banbury 
Liverpool Blofield 
Nuneaton ‚ Bromsgrove 
Ossett ‚ Huntingdon 
Preston ‚ .Newbury 
Reading . Oakengates 
Risca —. Williton 


House PLANS. 


Schemes submitted: 


Urban. No. of houses. 
Leamington Spa 132 
Abercarn (2 schemes) 112 
Blaydon 110 
Newport . . ; . 100 
Kenilworth . 94 
Abertillery 70 
Ілхегроо! . 40 
Prestwich 52 
Leek . š { à 20 
Harrow-on-the-Hill . 20 
Burnham-on-Sea 18 
Tewkesbury А 12 
Weston-super-Mare . 6 
Haydock (2 schemes) . — 
Cheadle and Gatley (1 — 

scheme) . : , . — 
766 


Schemes approved: 


Urban. No. of houses. . 
Liverpool (2 schemes) 214 
Norwich 147 
Barry ; 120 
Kenilworth . 94 
Barnes (3 schemes) . 42 
Prestwich . 52 
Leek . А . 20 
Burnham-on-Sea 18 
Ossett 15 

700 


| 


4 


Rural. No. of houses. 
Chepstow . : 25 
Aylesbury . 20 
Bromsgrove 16 
Huntingdon 8 
Warminster 8 
Crick А ; 4 
Leigh (2 schemes) — 

81 
766 
Total . . 847 

Rurai. No. of houses. 
Biggleswade 20 
Aylesbury 20 
Bromsgrove 16 
Blofield 8 
Williton . А ; : 8 
Long Crendon. ; , 7 
Banbury : : ; 6 
Newbury . 6 

| 91 
Total . 791 
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The “Daily Mail” Ideal Homes Competition. 
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* GROVAD- FLOOR : PLAN: 
- SCALE: BIGHT: FEET. TO: ONE- INCH - 


NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL AREA. 
Messrs, HARRISON AND ASH. 


[We had no space for this illustration in our last issue.—Eb.] 


Trade Notes. 


ТнЕ Maidenhead Brick and Tile Co., Ltd., has acquired the 
well-known brickworks of the late J. K. Cooper & Sons, Ltd., 
which had during an existence of over seventy years acquired 
à permanent reputation among brick and tile makers for 
the quality and variety of their goods. Тһе new manage- 
ment has retained all the former employees of Messrs. Cooper 
in order to preserve continuity of experience and knowledge 
of local conditions and wants which alone enables the best 
use to be made of the natural products of any district. Тһе 
new company will, however, be able by improved organisa- 
tion and greater resources to ensure the prompt execution 
of all orders, and will pay particular attention to those 
qualities of finish and texture which distinguished brick- 
work in the past and are justly prized by the architectural 
profession. 

They will at all times be willing to execute special orders 
to architects' designs in practically every form of moulded 
brick and tile work, while they will be able to cope at 
the same time with large orders in bulk which are required 
for housing and more utilitarian purposes. 

No management can, however, make a successful brick- 
field, but the proved quality of the clay deposits, coupled 
with the firm's orzanisation and up-to-date machinery and 
appliances, will, it is thought, raise the former reputation 


enjoyed by Messrs. Cooper and successfully defy all com- 
petition. 

The brickfields will soon be working at their full capacity, 
and very large orders are coming in, but the firm's resources 
are so great that the largest amount of business can be 
despatched without delay, while prices will be kept as low 
as is compatible with a moderate profit on outlay being 
obtained. 


WE have received from the Electrical Development Asso 
ciation, of Hampden House, 84 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
iwo pamphlets of interest at this present period to all local 
authorities. E.D.A. No. 7 is specially of interest to the 
management of electricity supply authorities, and gives notes 
on mains and services, internal wiring, fittings, uses of 
electricity other than lighting, and under the term *' general" 
refers to electricity for ventilation, heating, cooking, &c. 
* Housing Construction and Electricity Supply (No. 1) 
Pamphlet Хо. 9," is specially prepared for circulation 
amongst members of Councils, local authorities, and 
persons interested in the housing question. In all building 
schemes the supply of electricity, as of water, should be con- 
sidered, and, in view of the difficulties attendant on the 
coal shortage, all interested should seriously consider the 
subject ; a perusal of these pamphlets may, therefore, be of 
advantage. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Concrete Construction. 

SIR,—Having been permitted by the owners to in- 
spect a pair of sample concrete cottages, I send you my 
impressions. 

For some fifty years I have been less or more con- 
nected with the building, stone, paper, paint, and brick- 
making industries, myself the founder of a wholesale 
business which has grown into an extensive limited 
manufacturing company. 

Having personally travelled over the greater part of 
England and Wales and over a part of Scotland, as well 
as visiting some of the principal manufacturing localities 
of both Germany and Belgium, I have some idea of the 
knowledge (and lack of it, and of the difference of judg- 
ment) of leading practitioners and authorities upon build- 
ing problems. Many of these men have neither been 
atticled nor apprenticed, nor have they attended tech- 
nical institutes, and yet they assume to be teachers and 
leaders of public opinion, sitting upon our councils and 
municipal committees and dictating to practical men of 
actual experience. In fact, I am told it is a qualification 
for many Government and municipal official appoint- 
ments to know little and say less! Excepting, of course, 
some of the permanent staff. But are these free to speak 
out? 

The cottages I examined were covered partly with 
concrete flats and tastefully slated, the roofs sloping at 
two angles, so that the general appearance was distinctly 
pleasing. The window sills, mullions, and lintels of con- 
crete surrounded wood casements. Modern metal ones 
would be far better, and cost nothing for maintenance, 
The floors throughout were of concrete, the bedroom 
floor being supported on ferro-concrete beams, dimen- 
sions about eleven inches or less by two inches. The 
walls were constructed with inner and outer thin con- 
crete slabs, with a cavity; consequently are said to be 
quite watertight; but no air, therefore, can penetrate, 
except through vent-holes—i.e., these walls cannot 
breathe. Of all occupants, cottage dwellers need porous 
walls, because such persons, most of them, close up 
ventilators and underrate pure air. If this form of air- 
tight walling be hygienic. why have we pores in our 


skin? For were we encased in an impervious covering— . 


varnish, for instance—we should die. It would be need- 


ful to occupy a concrete tenement to realise the utter . 


lack of comfort which the use of concrete for building 
entails. 

If a heated, perspiring child plays aan on the cold 
floor of a concrete cottage, the result is the same as if 
he or she had removed“ an outer garment, instead of 
cooling in that garment—i.e., congestion, or probably 
pleurisy or worse may result. I ‘know that semi-dry 
concrete blocks and slabs are suggested, to obviate con- 
densation, but these are not weatherproof, nor materially 
Warmer, nor hard enough for floors. 

When hot substances and cold substances are brought 
Into contact the temperature tends towards their ‘* mean 
average.” You need only to place a suitable ther- 
mometer in contact with ferro-concrete and in contact 
with the human body, take note of the respective read- 
ings, add the figures together and divide by two, and 
you will thus learn the approximate ' mean average. 

Now, do the same with a floor or wall built of semi- 
porous burned clay cavity blocks, and you will find the 
"mean average " consider ably higher—surprisingly 
higher—sufficient to demonstrate that the house erected 
with the brick-earth cavity blocks is bv far the warmer 
of the two in winter as regards the inside temperature, 
dependent, of course, upon conductivity. For example, 
a 9 in. by 3 in. by 44 in. cold block of concrete will 
cool a gallon of hot water in less time than a 9 in. bv 
J in. by 44 in. burned clay brick. Smaller blocks w ould 
cool tlie gallon of hot water more slow ly, of necessity. 
Again, a person max lie upon a hollow brick floor with 
a lesser loss of vital heat in a given time than upon a 
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solid ferro-concrete floor (though neither floor is 
to be advised for sleeping upon, of course). Moreover, 
the walls of a dwelling-house should certainly not be 
absolutely impervious, but should be sufficiently porous 
for air to pass through them, and consequently for the 
heat rays of sunlight to penetrate. 

I once met a man who was in a very weak condition— 
an attendant in an underground lavatory underneath a 
railway station. I warned him that his occupation was 
a dangerous one. *“ Why?” said he. In reply І told 
him to take his temperature with a,clinical thermometer, 
a little time before and, say, half an hour after а meal, 
and note the rise in the vital heat. He was continually 
being robbed of his vital heat standing upon the cold 
terazzo floor, deprived of sunlight, and he never felt 
warm. So it would be та concrete house, though to 
a lesser extent, because an occupant would not be alto- 
gether deprived of the advantage of the genial warmth 
of the solar orb. 

1 admit that in the past brickyard labour has been 
scarce, and I do not overlook other difficulties. But for 
some months many thousands have been demobilised, and 
unemployment obtains. But why did not the responsible 
authorities import from Canada or U.S.A. the rapid 
brick and pipe making machines which have revolution- 
ised the industry there? Burned clay cavity blocks in 
standardised forms and sizes, for every purpose in house- 
building, have been pressed upon the notice of numerous 
Government departments for years. Why are there not 
millions now in stock, air-dried, as well as the obsolete, 
wasteful stock bricks. By using such cavity blocks great 
economies are effected, time saved, and hygienic condi- 
tions secured. Inter alia, the following Depart- 
ments have been approached on this important matter :— 

(a) Ministry of Reconstruction. . 

(b) Committee of Privy Council for Industrial and 

Scientific Research. 

(c) Board of Education, Architectural Department. 

(d) The Advisory Council. 

(e) The Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 

search. 

(f) Local Government Board. 

(4) Numerous municipal building and survey, 

ing and town-plannıng departments. 

(h) Department Building Materials Supplies. 

It is still more to be regretted that certain talented 
experts have allowed themselves to become infatuated 
with concrete cavity walls for cottages, since past experi- 
ence has proved that concrete in any form is quite un- 
healthy for dwellings. 

For forty out of fifty years approximately of my 
business life I have studied dangers of occupation, to 
endeavour to remove, or at least to mitigate, such 
dangers, seeking to safeguard the operative and his pro- 
geny particularly from racial poisons, such as lead 
poisoning. I have also sought to protect the public health 
when and wherever endangered, which is quite incom- 
patible with amassing wealth. 

For all which I hope I am thankful, 
cannot be thankful enough. 

And, though warfare has taken its toll of son and 
nephew and many a beloved other one, even in such a 
sorrow I find cause to be more than thankful: the 
children of wisdom will understand this. Public health 
work would be greatly aided did other technical journals 
throw open their columns so impartially and so widely 
s “The Architect ’’ does. 


hous- 


though one 


** PHILADELPHIAN.” 
Edgbaston, August 1919. 


[We should welcome correspondence on this 
subject on which those interested in building are divided 
into opposing camps, while very contradictory opinions 
are expressed as to the savings to be effected by the use 
of concrete and concrete blocks. 


Тне Stokesley Rural District Council has appointed 
Mr. G. T. Wellburn, of Redcar, as architect for the housing 
scheme. 
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Austrian Architects and the Terms 
of Peace. 


Tur following correspondence has been exchanged 
between the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the President of the Society of Engineers 
and ‘Architects of Vienna. The Foreign Office has ex- 
pressed its approval of the reply sent to Vienna. 

Society of Engineers and Architects in Vienna. 

; Vienna, July 15, 1919. 

HONOURABLE PRESIDENT,—By this means we have 
the honour to present you a resolution, resolved the 
30th June of the present year by the members of our 
Society in the Extraordinary Meeting; in this meeting it 
was considered from a technical and technical-economical 
point of view the conditions of peace, being imposed by 
the Allied Powers on German-Austria—our present exclu- 
sive possession and sphere of activity. 

In sending our resolution to all that much esteemed 
associations of foreign countries, with which we were 
associated by the scientific endeavours before being War, 
we beg you, in remembrance of this relationship, to assist 


us in obtaining an attention for the desires, expressed. 


in our resolution, by the high Governments of their 
countries. | 
We remain with great respect and esteem, 
Your humble colleagues, 
The President of the Society. 


The President, ` 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, London. 


RESOLUTION. 


The Society of Engineers and Architects in Vienna, 
being the greatest union of men of the technical sciences 
in the German-Austrian Republic. is deeply excited by 
the contents of the treaty of peace formulated at St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

We feel the irrefragable conviction that, owing to the 
terms of this treaty, the working power of the German- 
Austrian people will be entirely paralysed, for by the 
separation of vast and fertile parts of German tern- 
teries from our country, it will scarcely be possible to 
nourish our people sufficiently, and by the intended terrible 
abatement of the national wealth and of territories 
possessing important raw materials like coal, wood, and 
numerous water powers, the occasion for working will 
be a lasting trouble for our people. 

The bodily strength alone left to us would never be 
enough to procure from abroad the necessary provisions 
and raw materials in a sufficient degree. Ä 

The Society of Engineers and Architects in Vienna 
is also of the opinion that the capacity of commerce and 
the right of commercial intercourse of our State will be 
damaged in a terrible way by the terms of peace regard- 
ing the harbours, the water communication, and the rail- 
way traffic. i 

The Treaty is impracticable from the point of view 
of our vital interests, and is therefore inacceptable. 
The demand of illimited parity and highest favour to be 
granted to the Allied and Associated Powers in using the 
Austrian communications without reciprocity for German- 
Austria, then the conditions provided in favour to the 
Tscheslovakien State for making use of a railway line 
traversing the territory of German-Austria, and finally 
the restriction of the German-Austrian navigation on the 
Danube and the seizure of the greatest part of the 
German-Austrian ships. 

A State that is obliged to accept such terms of peace 
is incapable of existing. | German-Austria would be 
obliged to sink down from her high degree of culture, 
high even in comparison to many of its neighbours, and 
to perish. | 

The necessity of maintaining the culture in our 
countries makes it а duty to the Western Powers, after 
having heard our deputies, to examine profoundly the 
terms of peace and to soften them to the largest possible 
extent. 

In the name of the technical Science, and the technical 
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Labour of German-Austria, represented by our Society, 
we beg you not to refuse our request. 

Sth August, 1919. 
The President of the Society of Engineers and Architects 

in Vienna. О 

SIR,—1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, dated 15th July, together with a copy of 
the Resolution passed by the Society of Engineers and 
Architects in Vienna. 

While sensible of the just severity of the conditions im 
the Treaty of Peace to which the Resolution refers, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects would attach 
greater weight to their appeal had your Society taken 
any steps during the war to prevent, or to publicly pro- 


test against, the infamous destruction by their country's: 
Allies of those works of ` architecture. whose immense’ 


value to the world your Society was very competent to 
appreciate. 

Nevertheless, the Roval Institute ventures to hope 
that the terms imposed upon your country may prove 
less disastrous than the Resolution suggests; and, that 
after the Treaty has been signed, they may be able to 


resume relations with your Society in mutual effort to 


advance the Art of Architecture. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
JOHN W. SIMPSON, 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Economic Alternatives for Designing 
and Building Cottages. 


IN rural areas houses of one storey can be economic- ` 


ally designed, and the walls can be of lighter construc- 
tion than for two-storey cottages. It is desirable for 
architects when preparing their designs so to adapt them 
that alternative tenders may be obtained for walls con- 


structed otherwise than in 11-in. cavity brick walls, ` 


and for the bedroom floors otherwise than with wood 
flooring on wood joists. 

In many localities materials suitable for concrete are 
available at or near a site, and there are various simple 
machines by which concrete blocks can he made on the 
site of the works and used for building instead of bricks. 
Many simple forms of construction are now being offered 
and a number of these approved by the Ministry. Тһе 
essential, however, of all approved forms is that there 
should be a continuous air cavity between the outer and 
inner leaves of the wall, and that a proper wall-head 
should be provided, binding the two leaves together to 
receive the roof-plate at the head of the wall. On the 
first floor level plates are not required, and if there 18 
a wood floor the joists can bear direct on the inner leaf 
of the wall. 

The bedroom floors can be formed with 3-in. thick 
fine concrete on expanding metal reinforcement with 
pre-cast reinforced concrete beams. These floors can 
he calculated for a safe load of 56 Ibs. per square foot, 
plus the weight of the floor. using a-factor of safety 
of one-fourth the breaking load. 

In many cottages now being built these bedroom соп- 
crete floors. finished with a steel float, form the finished 
floor, and although in the first. instance some prejudice 
hus existed against them, they are afterwards preferred 
on the score of cleanliness. The material is a non-con- 
ductor, slow to absorb and slow to part with heat, and 
being in contact. with the warm air of the upper parts 
of the rooms below, it gradually acquires and retains a 
temperature which does not give a shock to bare feet. 
In any case a few mats for the bedside and utensils are 


all that are required. 


Tue Housing and Town-planning Committee of the 
Huddersfield Corporation has decided to forward to the 
Housing Commissioner for approval revised lay-out plans 
for the Bradley site (showing three further blocks of fourteen 
houses) and further lay-out plans for the Waterloo and 
Salendine Nook sites. 
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Cottage Construction 
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Concrete Waii Biocks 


PARTITIONS. 


FLOORS. ROOFS. 


Composition Flooring 


J. A. KING & CO., 


181 Queen Victoria St., London. 


Telegrame—KINOVIQUE, LONDON. 
Telephone—CENTRAL 773.1 CITY 2218. : 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, NOTTS; 
SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS AND LEEDS. 
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Simple апа Efficient Insulation 


The present high prices and low stocks of 
fuel greatly increase the value of the Patent 
Insulated Steel Jackets which distinguish 
Ideal “Е” апа “С” Series Boilers from 
all other types and prevent great loss of 
heat in the Boiler Room. 


[DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


These Jackets cover all exposed boiler surfaces 
and can be fixed in a few minutes without skilled VE 
labour. Besides effecting considerable saving of ib. 
fuel their use gives a neat appearance and ensures Fix: 

е a ixing Jacket. 
a much more comfortable boiler room temperature. 
Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers possess many other advantages which have led to their 


wide adoption for the heating of all classes of business premises, public buildings, etc. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 


IMITED: ; 


Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. 7, Telegrams: '' Radiators Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: " Liableness London.” 


‚Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of “Ideal” | BAXENDALE 4 Со. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
Radietors and “Ideal” Boilers: | WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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Nottingham Housing. 


Tue first prize of £350 offered by the Nottingham Cor- 
poration for the best plans designed for the laying out of 
the Sherwood site and erection of some 1 ‚200 municipal 
houses, has been awarded by the assessor, Mr. Gotch, to 
Mr. W. A. Kneller, of Victoria Street, Nottingham. 

The second prize of £100 goes to Mr. F. J. Horth, 
of Hull, and the third of £50 to Mr. S. Pointon Taylor, 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

` There were 25 sets of plans. 
mittee 1s committed to the adoption of Mr. Kneller’s 
plans, subject to any modifications which may be found 
necesary. s 

The plans will be on view to the public at the Guild- 
hall, Nottingham, for a week, beginning to-day. 


* ' 


General. 


А PARTNERSHIP has been arranged between Messrs. Lan- 
chester & Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Geoffrey Lucas, 
Е.Қ.Т.В.А., and their practice as architects will be carried 
on under the style of Lanchester, Rickards & Lucas, at 47 
Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

AT 8 special meeting of the Chiswick District, Council it 
was decided to make application for sanction to borrow 
£100,000 for the purchase of riverside lands in the district 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. It was also proposed 
to utilise the land to construct a broad promenade on the 
riverside, playing fields, allotments,.a new burial ground, 
and to build houses. 

Ir has been decided that the Cheshire Regimental War 
Memorial to all ranks of all the battalions of the Cheshires 
who have ‘given their lives for their country shall take the 
form of the completion of the existing memorial chapel 
in Chester Cathedral, by the erection of a reredos. The 
names of the fallen (about 10.000 in number) will be im- 
scribed in a vellum-leaved volume to be kept оп а desk in the 
chapel. 

Tuz Burton-on-Trent Town Council has decided to submit 
for approval plans of twenty-four working-class houses to be 
erected in Mona Road. ‘The Chairman of the Housing 
Committee said the houses would probably cost £1,000 each, 
and a fair economic rent would be 32s. 6d. per week, whereas 
the Council could not expect to receive more than 12s. 64. 
They were urged, however, to try to obtain two-thirds of 
the economic rental, which would be 21s. 8d.--a prohibitive 
figure. 

Tue Rugeley Uroan District Council has adopted a scheme 
for the erection of 124 workmen’s dwellings. The Housing 
Commissioner has recommended that 25 per cent. of the 
houses should have four bedrooms and the remainder three 
bedrooms. Тһе Council has further decided to make appli- 
cation to the Ministry of Health for sanction to obtain a 
loan for the purchase of the land and expenses, and to 
borrow £1,500 to carry out the water-supply scheme іп con- 
nection with the housing scheme. 

AT a recent meeting of the Fleet.(Hants) Council the 
report and estimates were submitted by the engineer, Major 
T. J. Moss-Flower, of Westminster and Bristol, giving the 
probable cost of completing the sewerage and sewage-disposal 
works scheme. From these it was gathered that an addi- 
tional loan of £43,000 or £44,000 would be needed to carry 
out the whole of the works. It was arranged that a deputa- 
tion should wait upon the Minister of Health in connection 
with the matter. 

THE Ministry of Health has held an inquiry at Fleet- 
wood into the application of the Urban District Council for 
sanction to borrow £27,300 for the purchase of land known 
as Warrenhurst Park as a site for the erection of houses 
for the working classes, and also £4,000 for the provision of 
a cemetery in Cemetery Lane. It was stated that large 
developments were expected from Lord Leverhulme’s scheme 
as well as from the Co-operative Wholesale Society, and a 
considerable number of workpeople would be employed. ` 
. We understand that Mr. Herbert Vincent, who was 
associated with Messrs. Harris & Sheldon, Ltd., for fourteen 
years as sales and publicity manager, and has latterly held 
a similar position with Messrs. Parnall & Sons, has trans- 
ferred his services to Messrs. E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., the 
well-known store fitters, of 29 Clerkenwell Road, London, 
E.C. 1, where as manager of their sundries fittings depart- 
ment he will be able to make use of the specialised know ledge 
he possesses of modern shopfitting and business organisa- 
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tion— gained in the United States, Canada, and leading 
European countries. It is Messrs. Pollard’s intention to 
back up Mr. Vincent’s efforts by opening West-end Sales- 
rooms near Oxford Circus as soon as constructed. 

THe Housing Sub-committee of the Nelson Corporation 
has decided to proceed with a scheme for the erection of 520 
houses on land near Marsden Park. Proposals have been 
submitted for the erection of houses in the Waids House 
district, and a scheme has been approved for the provision of 
about 100 houses. At a further meeting it was decided tc 
obtain the cpinion of the Housing Commissioner as to the 
practicability of a scheme for the provision of dwelling houses 
with permanent small holdings at Linedred Farm, and 
further, to include as far ав possible with the housing 
scheme, sites adjoining Walton Lane, Broadway, Brent- 
wood Roid, and Somerset Place. 


(CLYDEBANK Town Council has agreed to offer to purchase 
164 acres of ground at Kilbowie at £200 per acre, 25 acres 
at Whitecrcok at £300 and £350 per acre, 50 acres at 
Boquhanran at £100 per acre, and 25 acres at Milton Farm 
at £100 per acre. These sums are the valuation placed on 
the sites by the Government valuers. In the scheme at 
present under consideration 120 houses are to be of four 
apartments, 60 of three apartments, and 20 of five apart- 
ments, two-thirds being of the flatted type and one-third of 
the cottage type. The Council also propose to purchase, at 
£325 per acre, five acres east of the 12 acres on Kilbowie 
Hill already purchased for workmen’s dwellings. 

Tuz Blackburn Corporation has approved a report recom- 
mending that approximately 75 per cent. of the number of 
houses proposed to be erected should consist of parlour, 
living-room, and scullery downstairs, and three bedrooms, 
bathroom, and convenience upstairs, together with the 
necessary appurtenances. The remaining 25 per cent. are to 
be constructed with living-room and scullery downstairs, 
three bedrooms upstairs, and the bathroom, &c., to be pro- 
vided as most convenient to the planning of the houses, the 
plans to be approved at a later meeting of the Committee. 
The Corporation has also approved a scheme for the laying 
out of the Green Lane estate, Cherry Tree, for the erection 
of 136 houses. 

THE report of their consulting engineer, Major т. J. 
Moss-Flower, on the existing sewerage and sewage-disposal 
works, and proposals, plans, and estimates for remedying 
the defects and bringing the system up to a modern standard, 
was submitted at a recent meeting of the Wootton Bassett 
The recommendations of the engineer in- 
clude entirely new sewaye disposal works (the present ‘site, 
where the sewage is disposed of by broad irrigation, being a 
dense clay, 1s not considered suitable), detritus pits, detritus, 
sedimentation, dosing, humus, and other tanks, percolating 
and fine-grain filters, «с. It is proposed to have a new out- 
fall sewer, also several lengths of new sewer, and make 
reparations and additions, including manholes, flushing 
tanks, ventilating shafts, &c., to the defective sewers. 

AT a recent meeting of Bristol Sanitary Committee 
plans for the new houses to be erected on the site at. 
Fishpends, in connection with the housing scheme, were 
submitted. The Chairman (Alderman Swaish) said the sur- 
veyor had been very active in preparing the plans, and they 
seemed to be very desirable dwellings. In some respects 
they did not comply with the Committee's ordinary by-laws, 
but they had no power to reduce plans, and the objections 
were not sufficient to bother about. It would be a great 
advantage to the district to have the houses. Mr. White- 
field: How many will there be? The City Engineer: About 
a thousand. The Chairman: When will a start be made 
with building? The City Engineer: At the beginning of 
next month. | ` 

THE Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Oshkosh, Wis, U.S.A., send us their booklet 
entitled “ Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork.” This 
little work, which is most admirably produced, gives in a 
clear and concise form particulars of the principal hard 
woods of America, and describes their qualities for use, as 
fitments, decors, flooring, furniture, «с. The illustrations 
exhibit in particularly effective manner, the delightful 
grain, and tne letterpress gives some very pertinent remarks 
on the question of workmanship when dealing with wood. 
To quote from this little work applies not only to American 
timber, but to our own timber in this country and from 
eur Colonies. ‘‘ Always remember and never forget that: 
in applying stain and finish to ‘ Beautiful Birch’ you are 
dealing with a high-class cabinet wood, which justifies at 
least reasonable care in performing the process that gives 
to it its final character.” 
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The Evils of Trade Unionism. 


WITH the abolition of the restrictions upon imports 
the country 1s given the choice between two evils : 
one being the still more accentuated piling up of 
adverse trade balances against us, depreciating the 
purchasing value of the £; and the other, the avoid- 
ance of cheap foreign commodities which, while 
keeping money in the country, means under present 
eonditions the victimisation of the community in the 
sectional Interests of the workers in special crafts and 
trades. We say “ sectional ” interests as we are con- 
vinced that the working-classes ав a whole are them- 
selves the greatest victims of a condition of high 
wages and low production, since their own actions 
enormously increase the cost of living, which is the 
subject of much of their complaint. Coupled with 
these evils 1s the demand now being made on all hands 
fora permanent svstem of unemployment pay to be 
provided by the State for those who in many cases 
шау be said to be actually bringing about the con- 
dition they complain of. 

The main factor in producing all these evils is 
the dehberate policy by which the Trade Unions kill 
and penalise individual initiative and industry. In 
the building trades beyond a comparatively small body 
of foremen no man has any chance of earning more 
than his fellows, though his ability and : ambition to 
succeed may make him willing and anxious to do so, 
and so some of the best workmen pass into the 
struggling ranks of the smaller builders, occupying a 
position for which they are not fitted and frequently 
ending in financial disaster. It would be interesting 
to see what the result would be were a similiar course 
of procedure adopted in professions and other callings 
Where it is verv usual to find the most successful men 
leading lives of unremitting toil which the average 
man would be unwilling to face. We have the near- 
est counterpart to the trade-union system in Govern- 
ment offices with their short hours and complicated 
system of rules, and the results obtained are not en- 
couraging. Fromotion which goes mainly by age, 
seniority or favour does not seem a good example to 
follow. Yet civil servants are protected against the 
хате evils which Labour asks to be insured against. 
They are secured against unemployment, in most 
cases they receive pensions after a term of service, and 
thev are usually prevented from interfering with the 
work of others by being forbidden to do outside 
work for personal gain. This is very much the posi- 
tion which the colliers look forward to attaining 
under a scheme of nationalisation, and we are asked 
to believe their desire to serve the nation will prove an 
incentive stronger than anv which governs them now. 
We do not think the analogy of the Civil Service 
proves that this is likely to be the case. 

Instead, it would seem to be highly probable that 
we shall not reach the end of our labour troubles 
until control over the amount of production by Unions 


is abolished, and the abilitv of each man to earn. 


what he can, working as he likes, 1s allowed; and 
trade-union control over the individual ended. It is 
probably this which in reality causes much labour 
discontent, for no flat-rate will ever content the am- 
bitious man, and it is the services of the quick, indus- 
trious, and clever the community wants, instead of 
Which it is receiving the services of men, а great 
number of whom are drilled into a discontent which 
no flat-rate of wages can satisfy—the almost absolute 
inability to alter their conditions by individual talent 
or energy. | 

Apart from the question of the rights or wrongs 
of a system of government housing for the people, we 
believe that a strong government would be Justified 
in refusing to sanction the expenditure of money on 
housing schemes until prices had more nearly. 
approximated to former conditions, for we all 
know that а shortage of shipping and а great 
demand for materials can only account for a 
proportion of the great increase in cost of build- 
ing, the major portion of which is occasioned by the 
fact that men in the building trade are not doing a 
fair day's work for a good day s wages. They are 
in fact holding up the. community to ransom as un- 
mistakably as a footpad ever held up a coach two 
hundred vears ago, while at the same time they 
exercise a tyranny over the best men in every trade, 
who would otherwise do much better for themselves 
and for the. nation. If the total sum now paid in 
wages іп the building trade were differently appor- 
tioned, and each man was given what on a market 
basis he earned, we believe there would be little com- 
plaint of the enormous increase in the cost of build- 
ing. What is wanted in the interests of all is a 
svstem under which апу man.would receive а good 
day's pay for a good day's work, but would enable a 
good and energetic workman to increase his earnings, 
in other w one the substitution of a sliding scale with 
an agreed minimum for a flat rate and the elimination 
of the penalisation of output. | 

If we consider the difference between different 
erades of workmen, and we might instance masons, 
joiners, and carpenters, especially, some of whom who . 
will follow and work out the most intricate set of draw- 
ings and suggest to an architect the best way of carry- 
ing them out, while others can only perform the 
mechanic ‘al functions of their calling more or less 
efficiently, we must realise the injustice of paying the 
two sets of men practically similar wages. Such a 
system applied to professions and businesses would 
result in the elimination of the best work, for man does 
not work for bread alone, but for a great deal more if 
he works well. What the community is in reality 
doing now is to overpay large bodies of men, giving 
them sums of which a great part is really the just 
due of the best men included i in their ranks, and it is. 
difficult to see that any effective reform can come 
about until the whole of our industries are organised 
on new and better lines. 
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Fountains. 


A WRITER іп “The Times ’’ emphasises the want of 
fountains in London, contrasting them with the number 
in Rome, and urges that the health of great cities depends 
in some measure on the provision of plenty of such free 
sources of water. We should be inclined to think that 
this was chiefly so where other water supplies were in part 
obtained from wells, and would only apply in a limited 
degree to London, whose water supply is derived from 
an assured source. Also there is the difficulty that the 
adequate treatment of a public fountain in most cases 
involves both space and expenditure. Тһе Roman 
fountains are for the most part a legacy from medieval 
and Renaissance Rome, and London has no such heritage 


to draw upon. But there is no question as to.the esthetic ` 


effect of well-designed fountains, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that many memorials both in London and else- 
where will take the form of public fountains, even though 
we think it would be impossible to represent them as 
necessities for health. 


The Austrian Architects’ Appeal to the R.I.B.A. ` 


»» 


“Tue Times ” characterises the reply of the President 
of the R.I.B.A. to the appeal of the Austrian architects 
as a ‘‘ weak reply." We should rather call the appeal 
a '' weak appeal," since it is evident that the R.I.B.A. 
could do nothing in a matter of high politics. But the 
man in the street may consider, without апу question of 
patriotism being overlooked, that there is much reason 
in the appeal. Looking at the map we can see that 
German Austria is cut off from all neighbouring coasts, 
which may be reasonable enough. What is not reason- 
able is that any bar should be placed on the political union 
of Austrian Germany with Germanv itself, which would 
give her a new orientation. Asa part of Germany she 
might and would probably be prosperous, as an inde- 
pendent entity cut off from the sea and from Germanv 
she will have to face many difficulties. And '' free 
determination of peoples ” surely covers our late enemies 
as well as our friends. Anyhow, we believe that what 
is against reason and common sense will disappear in a 
few years, and meanwhile we do not envy Mr. Simpson's 
task in having to reply to the ' appeal." “The Times ”’ 
should have suggested a better answer! 


The Town Planning Institute. 


THE Town Planning Institute is to hold a three davs' 
housing congress at Oxford from September 25, at which 
Dr. Addison has intimated his desire to be present, and 
which wil deal with different aspects of the housing 
problem. We have hopes that though the proceedings 
тау not result in the number of resolutions which were 
the outcome of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council's visit to the same place some years ago, it may 
result in more useful work being done. The National 
Housing and Town Planning Council may be called a revo- 
lutionary bodv, but we have greater faith in the quieter 
and more educational methods of the Town Planning 
Institute, especially under the presidency of Professor 
Adshead, who has given much thought and attention to the 
subject, and whois an architect and not a political agitator. 


Why Building is Retarded. 


Mn. CHARLES MARSHALL, of Hurlingham, writes to the 

' Evening News ” suggesting the repeal of the huilding 
clauses in the 1909 Budget, Bud the restoring of the free- 
dom of contract between master and man. Не also 


insists on the Reconstruction. Conuniitee dealing fairly | 


with all who want bricks, not supplying 200,000 Tor the 
building of an amusement palace while keeping con- 


tractors for the erection of a factory down to a beggarly 
12,000 bricks. 

Mr. Marshall is quite justified in his first conten- 
tion. No one knows why it is those in authority do 
not keep their pledges about the Finance Act, but they 
seem determined to forget inconvenient facts. — With 
regard to the action of the Reconstruction Committee, 
as long as we have a plethora of officials and official 
departments dealing with matters which should be left to- 
the public, there will be isolated cases of injustice and of 
apparent hardship. The public must insist that officials 
should be dismissed altogether, not taken from one de- 
partment and added to a new one, as frequently happens. 


A Notable Architect. 

‘Country LIFE’ pays a just tribute to Ernest Gimson, 
who was one of those rare men whose work differed from 
his fellows’ without ever suggesting the least desire to. 
affect peculiarity or to attract notice. An unusual know- 
ledge of materials, and the best manner in which to use 
them, was combined with very rare esthetic gifts, the 
result being that Gimson always produced work which had 
an unusual note of refinement and interest. In furniture, 

he, more than any other man, justified the adoption of 
an eclectic method, and it can safely be said that none he 
emploved knew as much about the uses of material as he 

did himself. He will rank with Baillie-Scott as one 
who has done much to revive life in the builder`s craft, 
and the influence of such men is пюге far-reaching than 
can be judged by the work attributed to them, and 
unconsciously affects a very large circle of others, who are 
brought into closer contact with the realities of structure.. 


Cardiff objects to Economies in Building. 

А BOMBSHELL has fallen upon the Cardiff Housing 
Committee in regard to their’ Kitchener Road scheme. 
At a special meeting of the committee held recently, 
Alderman W. Roberts presiding, the City Engineer (Mr. 
E. J. Elford) reported that the sanction of the Local 
Government Board had been obtained to the scheme, 
subject, however, to a number of alterations in the 
specifications, which, they estimated, would mean a 
reduction of £89 per house. The main alterations 
suggested were the taking cff of 18 inches from the walls, 
leaving a headroom of 8 feet on the ground floor and 
5 feet 6 inches in the centre or upstairs rooms, and the 
substitution of white-washed brick for plastered walls 10 
the scullery. 

“The Chairman said that what was now proposed 
were stables, not houses, and he would rather resign his 
position as chairman of the committee than accept some 
of the proposed alterations. » 

“Mr. W. T. Morgan: Why don't they suggest white- 
washing all the w alls instead of plaster ? 

“Тһе Chairman: They will do that, I daresay, w hen 
thev get the bill.” 

We feel in this case the Local Government Board were 
in the right in spite of the local indignation. 


Our Furniture and Decoration Review. 
CIRCUMSTANCES have made it difficult to give this 
Review during the last four months, but next month 
we hope to continue it as originally arranged, and we 
trust to have paper which will give full effect to the blocks 
illustrated, which are so important a feature of publica- 
tions of this nature. It has been difficult during the 
last year to give features with the regularity we should 
wish, but as conditions become easier we trust to be able 
to do so, and also to arrange items in such a manner 
as to make them easv to find; ап: object. which will be 
more readily attained when circumstances make 16 pos- 
sible to give a somewhat larger paper. 


© 
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.. The Industrial Situation.—I. 
By Samuel Smethurst, | 


І лм asked to give my views on the Labour situation. 
I gladly respond, not because of any special fitness 
from a literary point of view, but because of the over- 
whelming conviction I have of the serious position our 
nation is drifting into, and what seems to me to be the 
dense ignorance that prevails almost everywhere on 
matters of vital importance. | 

Whilst I write as a builder, what I have to say applies 
with equal force to other trades. The great need of our 
time seems to me to be that a man should arise who has 
knowledge and understanding coupled with honesty and 
impartiality, who will tell the country in plain terms the 
truth. To be effective such & man must be able to com- 
mand the attention, and possess the confidence of the 
nation at large. 

Personally I despair of such a man being found. And 
so the truth will probably have to percolate through a 
number of smaller men of sincerity and honesty, but of 
comparatively little importance, telling what they see in 
as plain a way as possible to a limited audience, who in 
turn will spread such portions as impress them. 

At the outset let me say that I have no doubt whatever 
but that British people of all classes will do the right 
thing if they can have all the facts stated and they under- 
stand them. I think an enormous amount of harm is 
done by misrepresenting and painting in wrong and false 
colours those we disagree with. 

1 have a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
Bntish working man in the building trade. And I know 
him to be both fair and just as a whole, bringing to bear 
much comrnon sense on questions when he understands 
them. On ¿the other hand, employers are not the 
travesties of men they are portrayed by writers and 
speakers whose perfervid imaginations often betray them 
in outrunning facts, and leading them into grave indiscre- 
tions of both: speech and pen. It is perversions of the 
truth in these respects that are the fruitful causes of much 
unnecessary trouble. This kind of thing has been going 
on all through recorded time in one guise or another, and 
ordinarily we need not take it too seriously. 

The danger, however, now is that we are face to face 

with a condition which is new, and must not be confused 
with the squabbles and harmless bickerings we have known 
in the past. These new conditions arising out of the 
War have come upon us, and if not arrested threaten the 
very existence of Great Britain as a great and influential 
Empire, at a time when many fondly hoped that she 
was destined to lead the world to a higher and better 
civilisation. What is this danger? and is it real? for we 
shall probably be told by critics that this is only another 
attempt to buttress up an effete system of Capitalism, 
ignoring the fact, as such people do every time, that they 
have never really proved that the capitalistic system is 
either effete ог a disadvantage tothe community as a whole. 
Г shall have more to say about this in a later article. 
Meanwhile, my answer is that the danger is real and in- 
evitable unless we as a nation allow a new view to inform 
our judgment and shape our actions. The Premier, in 
his speech in winding-up the business of Parliament last 
week, put his finger on some facts which in a different way 
I have been trying to emphasise, when he said :— 

“ Before the War our imports exceeded our exports by 
one hundred and fifty millions sterling. Our adverse 
balance at the present time—and I must get this fact 
home to eyeryone in the United Kingdom—is nearly 
eight hundred millions.’ | 

I have been putting the facts with which this state- 
ment deals in another way which seems to me to bring 
home in а clearer and more convincing way the real 
truth in the matter. In 1913 after allowing for re-exports, 
cur imports exceeded our exports by one hundred and 
thirty-three millions. Which means that the people of 
this country consumed all they produced themselves, and 


one hundred and thirty-three millions in pounds sterling 
value which the people of other countries worked to 
produce. I know.the Premier spoke of three hundred and 
fifty millions of invisible exports, The principal item in 
this account is interest on the accumulated wealth, 
owned in this country and invested in other countries, 
part of which came to us in goods, and the balance rein- 
vested abroad. Some portion of our excess imports 
would be paid for by our services in connection with ship- 
ping. The point I wish to make is that the people of this 
country consumed all they made in 1913, and one hundred 
and thirty-three millions in value which peoples of other 
countries made, less the amount that those working in 
connection with shipping in this country contributed to 
that total. | 
Whether the total of things produced by Labour, 
Management, and Capital was fairly divided is another 
matter which I shall deal with later. What I am con- 
cerned to show now is that if for any reason whatsoever, 
Whether deliberate limitation of production arising from 
the false teaching in respect to this matter, strikes or 
lock-outs, or want of trade, if we produce less of things 
we shall have to be content as a nation with less. As a 
matter of fact, we are consuming more. And everybody 
is claiming and for the moment exercising the right to 
do so. Part of the story of that eight hundred millions, 
that as a nation we are using more than we are producing, 
is explained by this fact. Of course, much of it is due 
to the dislocation caused by the war, and so is temporary 
and will pass. m 
But so far as it is part of a settled policy of the leaders 
of Labour, blind to the truth and in the grip of false 
teaching, or is the result of the demoralisation of Labour 
by Governmental control of industry during the war, its 
effect can only be calamitous.to the nation, resulting in 
want, misery, and discontent, and bearing hardest upon 
the poorest. In short, the leaders of Labour are hurling a 
boomerang which will return and do damage of an 
appalling sort to those they profess to represent. One 
of the amazing things that one is constantly reading 
about, and is being propagated by the Socialist Party with 
great industry, is the alleged fact that through Govern- 
mental control men have displayed a capacity to turn out 
things in greater abundance. So far as the building 
operations are concerned it is a positive lie, and every 
man in the building trade knows it who has been in 
contact with their operations. It would be much truer 
to say that the efficiency of the men has been reduced 
to one-half or one-third of their pre-war efficiency. Апа. 
the nation is suffering now through this gross mismanage- 
ment, and inevitable looseness, which is incidental to 
Governmental control. I believe the same thing is pretty 
much true of the engineering side of the Governmental 
control, unless I have been sadly misinformed. The only 
justification for these wild and misleading stories is the 
fact that the Government, bv a lavish expenditure of 
public money, equipped the factories with automatic 
machines, and began turning shells and guns out by 
thousands, where previously they had only been turned 
out by units, or at most tens, with everything 
standardised, with woman- and previously unskilled 
man-labour largely employed at piecework rates, suc- 
ceeded in reducing very much. the unit cost cf each 
article, for under such circumstances nothing else could 
happen. It would be very interesting, however, to have 
an accountant’s statement of one of these wonderful 
factories from beginning to end, bringing all the ccst of 
the factory and its equipment into account, together with 
the cost of management, capital charges, and wages paid 
on the one hand, and then the proceeds of the sale of 
the factory and equipment where such a one has been 
disposed of, and then dividing the shells, ete., into the 
cost, letting us see what the real result is. Another 
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fable that is being industriously circulated is that Mr. 
So-and-So came, introduced some system of checking 
and accounting, and saved millions of money for the 
nation by reducing the prices paid for each article, 
which either means that by blundering incompetency they 
were being robbed before by conscienceless profiteers ; 
or, which is probably the main part of the explanation, 
the standardised and automatic new machinery producing 
unlimited quantities had got to work, with the inevitable 
result of reducing unit costs. 

One wonders why the Labour leaders have not the 
foresight to Join in demanding the truth on these matters, 
so that we may have safe guidance in the (епи path 
we have to travel in restoring the nation to that condition 
we all hope for. 

I must not, however, close this article without driving 
home my conclusion, from which there can be no escape 
either by sentiment or truculence, and it is that if, as 
a nation, we don’t make things we cannot consume them. 
And sooner or later the poor will have to suffer. I affirm 
also that it is not open to question that the workers of 
the nation for all sorts of reasons, good, bad, and 
indifferent, are not producing what they might without 
апу harm to themselves. That they are being badly lead 
in these things, that the true line for the Labour leaders 
to take if they would befriend those they lead, would be 
within the limits of not damaging their health to ask 
them to produce every ounce they could, and see that 
they had a fair share of what they produced. Ina 
policy of that kind I, and I believe thousands of other 
employers would co-operate, if a policy of this sort was 
attempted. I believe we could give plenty to all as far 
as is humanly possible. There will always be portions 
of the community which no organisation, however per- 
fect, could help. 

I was under the impression that the Industrial Joint 
Councils were created to work out in co-operation (em- 
ployers and workpeople together) this problem, and I 
am perfectly certain that if they could come together 
they would grip the real problem 1n a common-sense way, 
instead of following the vain chimeras of the policies 
offered to them that go under the generic name of 
Socialism. АП of these systems unite to destroy the pre- 
sent one, yet thev are not agreed upon essential prin- 
ciples, and if the present system was destroyed, we should 
be face to face with a number of warring elements 
impotent for any useful end. In my next article I shall 
show what I, as a friend of Labour, think is the way № 
ought to go. 


The Devastated Areas in France and 
Belgium. 

THE French Red Cross organisation is anxious to bring 
home to the British public at large the real state of affairs 
in the devastated areas of Northern France and Belgium. 
With this object in view it is arranging a series of 
personally conducted tours through the region, in which 
a number of representative men will be the guests of the 
French Red Cross. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has been 
approached, and it has been arranged that the president, 
Mr. John W. Simpson, and Sir Banister Fletcher, Sheriff 
of London, and members of the R.I.B.A. Council, will 
make a tour of the areas, and the party left London 
yesterday (Ihursday). 


The Government and the Building 
Trade. 


THE Building Industries Consultative Board, representing 
the Architects, Surveyors, Building Trades’ Employers, 
and Building Trades’ Operatives of the Country was re- 
cently formed by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for the purpose of concerting measures to relieve the 
Stagnation in the building trade. One of the first evils 
that it has had to deal with is the excessive cost of build- 
ing, due in part to the uncertain supply ‘and the high 
prices of building materials. 
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The Board has been in communication with the 
Ministry of Munitions which, through its department of 
Building Materials Supply, is the most important single 
factor in determining the output and cost of materials. 
The Ministry has very courteously assisted the delibera- 
tions of the Board by supplying it with the fullest informa- 
tion as to its past procedure and present policy, and has 
invited from the Board an expression of opinion as to its 
future policy. | 

The Board has accordingly passed the following resolu- 
tions and forwarded them to the Ministry of Munitions :— 

(1) ВЕЗОГУЕР that in the opinion of this Board, 
the stocks of bricks and other building material (in excess 
of actual Government requirements) which are the pro- 
perty of, or are controlled by, the Government, should 
be sold in the open market with a reasonable margin 
above cost to cover expenses. 

(2) Reso_vep that in the opinion of this Board, 
the Building Industry and its associated trades should 
now be and remain free of Government control or inter- 
ference. 

The Beard are unanimously of opinion that the speedy 
establishment of a free market in building materials will 
go far to improve the difficult situation which at present 
exists. 


With regard to the points raised by the Prime Munster 
in his speech on Monday, August 18, sir Vincent Cail 
lard, President of the Federation of British. Industries, 
makes the following statement : — “Тһе Federation are in 
entire agreeinent with the Prime Minister in his desenp- 
tion of the industrial situation. It is vital that every one 
must pull together, both employers and employed, dis 
abusing their minds of the suspicions which, to some ex- 
tent, still exist unfortunately. The whole community 
must act in that splendid spirit which animated all classes 
during the war. The matter is not merely an employer's 
question, or a worker’s question, but a matter concerning 
all. It is certain that members of the Federation of 
British Industries will do everything which lies in their 
power to answer the urgent national call. Everything 
depends upon production, which, in turn, depends largely 
upon the method in which such questions as the future 
trade policy of the country, and nationalisation are dealt 
with. 

So far as the mining industry is concerned, it is im- 
possible to give any definite views on so general a state- 
ment as that made by Mr. Lloyd George, but the rough 
outline given by the Premier will doubtless appeal to the 
great body of sensible opinion. Partieularly with regard 
to the removing of import restrictions, everything must 
depend upon the measures taken by the Government with 
regard to anti-dumping and protection to be afforded to 
important industries. It is thought regrettable that the 
Government has not taken definite action in these matters 
before removing the import restrictions, as manufac- 
turers and producers are left in a state of doubt as to what 
the future will be, and there is considerable risk in spite 
of the automatic protection which the Premier stated was 
given bv exchanges and freights, that production will be 
disorganised to a great extent and unemployment conse 
quently increased, till such time as Parliament ^an pass 
definite measures to meet the situation.” 


“The Architect" Fifty Years Ago. 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1869. 


Mn. Epwarp M. Barry is the recently elected Architectural 
Royal Academician, having been an Associate of the Royal 
Academy for a considerable period. Тһе other Architects 
who are full academicians are Messrs. G. G. Scott and 
Sydney Smirke; Mr. Philip Hardwick having become an 
* Honorary Retired Academician.” 


Tug Scunthorpe Urban District Council has deferred the 
proposal to erect new gasworks at a cost of £100,000, an 
decided to have plans, specifications, and estimates prepared 
for extending the present works at an estimated cost of 
£10.000, and application is to be made for sanction to raise 
3 loan for this sum. 


September 5, 1919 


А Cem Church: A Story of its 
First Builder. 


By Ruth Cobb. 
(See Inset Illustrations.) 


AT the head of the valley, where the River Adur winds 
slowly down to the sea at Shoreham, stands the quiet 
market town of Steyning. Above it rise the South Downs, 
with Chanctonbury Ring close by. Its narrow, winding 
streets. with their picturesque, timbered houses and 
ancient Grammar School, have stood there for many 
vears, and must be but littie altered since earlier times. 
But the old church at the entrance to the town has 
stood there for even longer, for it was built in those 
years when the sea came up the valley to the foot of 
the Downs. Edward the Confessor gave the land on 
which it stands to the Abbey of Fécamp, in Normandy. 
In the reign of William the Conqueror a party of monks 
came over to Steyning, and they built this stone church, 
with its wonderfully decorated round arches and its 
strong pillars with their interesting ecapitals, each of a 
different design. Parts of the church have been restored, 
the barrel roof of the Romanesque style has vanished 
long ago, a chancel has been added of a later date; but 
the nave still testifies to the love and skill that its 
builders gave to their work. 

When completed they dedicated their church to the 
memory of St. Cuthman. For on this spot, before the 
Normans came to England, he had built with his own 
hands a tiny wooden church. This the monks pulled 
down, to erect in its place a larger one of stone, in 
commemoration of his holy life. 

Some time in the ninth century, so the story goes, 
a young man trudged wearily through the flat country 
at the foot of the great range of South Downs. Skirting 
the great point now known as Chanctonbury Ring, he 
turned down the valley towards the sea. He dragged 
behind him a roughly made barrow or truck on two 
wheels, and on it lay his sick and aged mother. 

In this way they had come the long journey from 
their home in Cornwall. The only food they were able 
to get was what they had begged from the people of 
the hamlets they had passed through. The man’s father 
had been well-to-do, but after his death the wife and 
son fell into poverty. The mother became ill, and so 
her son Cuthman was unable to leave her to work for 
their living. 

At last he resolved to journey to a fresh part of the 
country, and he made the rude barrow to carry his 
mother upon. Their strange method of journeying caused 
much derision throughout the countryside, and many 
people jeered at them. Once, when the rope broke that 
Cuthman was dragging over his shoulder, he substituted 
an elder bough in its place. Some havmakers working 
close by laughed at his impracticability, and the heavy 
rain that at once descended and drove them from their 
work was afterwards looked upon as a sign of rebuke 
for their mirth. As the travellers came down the valley 
the rope broke again, at a spot near the foot of the 
Downs. now known as Steyning. In thankfulness for 
the safety in which their journey through wild country 
had been accomplished, Cuthman resolved to end their 
travels, and at this place to build a church with his own 
hands to the glory of God. He first made a huf for 
his mother to live in, and then chose a site above the 
seashore on which to begin his building. 

It was here that the River Adur must have then run 
into the sea, its mouth forming a sheltered harbour. 
In Roman days it is believed to have been a port and 
to have possessed a mint of its own. By himself Cuth- 
тап began to dig the foundations, cut the timber, and 
collect stones. People from far and near came to watch 
him at his work, and soon became attracted by the man 
himself. They brought him food, and even gave oxen 
to help him in his task. These he used for dragging 
the heaviest timber, but when one day the oxen were 
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stolen by two boys һе insisted that those boys should 
wear the уоКе and drag the wood in their place. 

The dav at last came when the little building was 
nearly finished. Then one morning Cuthman noticed 
that. one of the upright beams was bending under the 
weight of the roof. He was afraid to move it lest the 
whole building should collapse. A stranger passing by 
noticed his distress, and inquired the reason. On hearing 
it, he said: ‘‘ Oh, man of little faith, to those who fear 
God nothing is impossible. Stretch forth thy hand, and 
let me help you and we will straighten it. Immediately, 
we are told, the beam became str aight once more. Cuth- 
man, in his gratitude, cried: “ Tell me who thou art!” 

“I am He to Whom thou buildest this house," came 
the answer. and the stranger vanished. 

Ciithman became known among the whole country- 
side for his holiness, and his days were passed іп preach- . 
ing, praying, and working. Many stories, more or less 
wonderful, were told of him. When chopping logs he 
always wore thick gloves, and he is said on entering the 
church to have hung them upon the beam of light that 
came through the tiny windows. 

Of the manner of his death we know nothing, but he 
is said to have been buried close to the spot where he. 
Jaboured with such joy. 


Correspondence. 
Houses by Sir John Soane, R.A. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

Sir,—As one who has known and appreciated the grand 
simplicity of Tyringham House for very many years, I 
can greatly prize the notes, plans, and elevation contri- 
buted bv Mr. Bolton in your last number of ‘‘ The Archi- 
tect." It may be of some interest to add that the archway 
is carried over a public road. The same thing in a modified 
form occurs on a public road leading to yet another great 
house, not so very far away from this one, the lodges 
themselves being, no doubt, built on their owners’ land, 
add in each case a great sense of dignity to the approach. 
The very beautiful stone bridge, (specially when con- 
sidered as an adjunct to the house and forming as it does 
a most agreeable feature when viewed from its windows), 

can hardly, from its height above the highway, be con- 
sidered as an aid to the convenience of the driving public— 
they possibly were not considered or consulted—this fact 
compelled me, when County Surveyor, to advise that for 
this cause it was inadvisable to take it over as a county 
bridge to be kept in repair by public funds. Whether 
since those days it has been scheduled as such I do not 
know : be that as it may, House and Bridge greatly assist 
each other as the works of a great architect who lived со 
appreciate his own efforts as his successors can still do. 
— Yours, etc., ` | 
Е. SwINFEN Harris. 

“August 30, 1919. 

[We are forced to hold over several letters till next 
week.—Ep.] 


A FACULTY has been granted for the conversion of the 
south transept of Farncombe Church, Godalming, into & 
war memorial chapel. The cost will be between £500 and 
£600. 

Мы. P. L. Evans, who prior to the outbreak of war was 
the clerk of works on the Tregothnan estate, has obtained 
an appointment as architect under the Board of Agriculture 
in connection with small holdings. 

THE great housing scheme in the amalgamated area of 
Frodingham and Scunthorpe is likely to receive a check on 
account of Frodingham Urban Council refusing to sanction 
the proposals of the Joint Conference, when certain appoint- 
ments were made, notably that of Mr. Whitley, Doncaster, 
as architect, at a salary of £800 per annum. It was stated 
that only a director of housing was advertised for. In the 
course of a protracted debate it was averred there would be 
at least a loss of £10 per annum on the rent of the proposed 
houses, estimated to cost £800 each, as there would be a 
dearth of tenants at weekly rentals of 15s. It was con- 
sidered the need of the district was not thoroughly under- 
stood. 
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Health Ministry's Housing Report. | 

In order to expedite progress with housing sehemes, 
the Ministry of Health has decided to amend the form of 
the Compulsory Purchase Order, 1911, so as to shorten 
the procedure which Local Authorities have hitherto been 
required to adopt under that order in submitting proposals 
for the compulsory acquisition of land for housing. By 
an amendment of the regulations regarding advertisement, 
deposit of plans, notice to owners and the presentation of 
objections and by shortening the period necessary for the 
completion of each of these stages, the time entailed by 
the whole process has been shortened from about two 
months to about three weeks. | | 

In pursuance of the scheme of converting houses into 
flats, two thousand such houses in London have now been 
inspected by the London Housing Board, and nearly a 
_ thousand have already been scheduled as generally suit- 
able for conversion. The Office of Works will undertake 
the work of conversion and in two or three of the London 
boroughs the preliminary stage of these operations has now 
been entered upon. It is intended that the flats created 
under this scheme should, as far as possible, be self- 
supporting, and should yield an economic rent. The 
choice of tenants for them will be entirely ın the hands 
of the Local Authorities by whom the flats will be taken 
over when completed. 

The following are the schemes dealt with during the 
week :— 

Lay Ours. 
Schemes submitted: 


Urban. 
Bacup 
Bolton (2 schemes) 
Brierley Hill 
Burnham-on-Crouch 


Rural. 
Bourne 
Buntingford (3 schemes) 
Depwade (2 schemes) 
Docking (2 schemes) 


Devizes _ Grantham (2 schemes) 
Downham Market ‚ Huntingdon 
2. | Long Crendon 

enda | Petworth 
Letchworth | Sedgefield . 
si South Westmorland 

acclesfield ' (5 schemes 
Maesteg (4 schemes) ‚ Wing | 
Maidstone (3 schemes) ‚ Wrexham 
т (2 schemes) ‚ Wycombe 
Pontefract 
Sherborne | 
Tewkesbury 
Tredegar | 
Wallasey 
Wilmslow | 
Wolverhampton | 

Schemes approved: 

Urban, Urban. 
Aberdare Tewkesbury P 
Abersychan | Tredegar 
Bingley Weston-super-Mare 
Birmingham (2 schemes) Witney 
Chesham Wolverhampton 
Colchester (2 schemes) e 
Devizes 
Falmouth Rural. 
Gravesend Buntingford 
Hemel Hempstead Crowmarsh 
Huddersfield (3 schemes) | Depwade (2 schemes) 
Letchworth Faston-on-the- Hill 
Market Harborough Long Crendon 
Rochdale ‚ Newbury (3 schemes) 
Seaham Harbour | Petworth 


House PLANS. 


Schemes submitted: 


Urban. No. of houses. : Rural. No. of houses. 


Sheffield . š à 752 Wycombe. | ; . 30 
Maesteg (4 schemes) 640 South Mimms (2 schemes) 30 
West Bromwich 350 , Grantham (2 schemes) . 18 
Pontefract . 196 | Warmley . i . 18 
Maidstone (3 schemes) 188 | Buntingford (3 schemes). 16 
Blaenavon 154 Docking (2 schemes) . 12 
Tredegar . . . . 100 | Depwade (2 schemes) . 10 
Brierley Hill . . 90 Wing ; ° ; ; d 
Aberdare . А | . 72. Calne (2 schemes) . А 6 
Huddersfield. ; . 40. f 
Letchworth : š . 50 148 
Wrotham . š : . 30 
Sherborne . š ©. 20 | 2.642 
2,642 › а Total . 2.790 
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Schemes. approved: ' 


` Urban. Мо. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. 
West Bromwich 350 | Newbury (3 schemes) . 20 
Bradford . 328 | Depwade (2 schemes) . 18 
Abersychan 248 | Easton-on-the-Hill . . 14 
Blaenavon : 134 | Hemsworth қ š . B 
Newport, (Моп.) 100 | Crowmarsh . e ow 6 
Tredegar . : . 100 | Buntingford . . . 6 
Bredbury and Romiley . 94 
Letchworth (2 schemes) . 60 12. 
Chester & onde . 54 
Rochdale . s . €. 52 
Birmingham (2 schemes). 44 
Southend-on-Sea . 20 
Aberdare . 5 А . 16 
Witney. : a . 14) 
‘Tewkesbury ; ы: AZ 
Weston-super-Mare . Я 7 1,635 
тез! кы: 
1,633 | Total . . .1,705 


BUILDING SITES. 
Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
Leicester (5 sites) 95.25 | Wallingford (3 sites). 850 
Maesteg (4 sites) . 91.68 | Banbury (3 sites) 8.33 
Tredegar . ; . 5547 | Winslow  . ‹ 1.92 
Bootle . ; . € 2861 | Shardlow (2 sites) 7.56 
Wev bridge 19.50 | Ashford West (6 sites) 7.24 
Maidstone (3 sites) 17.69 | Northwich (2 sites) 7.11 
North Walsham . 6.40 | Brailes (8 sites) . ; 6.86 
Buxton қ 12.73 | Macclesfield (2 sites) . 6.3 
Plymouth 12.00 | East Preston (6 sites). 6.21 
Bradford 11.85 | Newtown and Lanid- 
Hampton 8.80 loes (4 sites) 5.82 
Bungay 8.70 | St. Albans (3 sites) 5.00 
Brecon . 7.90 | Ashbourne (3 sit-es) 5.00 
Guiseley 7.49 | Blackburn (2 sites) . 4.70 
Failsworth . 4.16 | Blackburn (1 site) . — 
Sherbourna . 2.58 | Godstone (2 sites) 4.37 
Wallasey 2.26 ; Faringdon (4 sites) 4.05 
Epping 0.60 | Docking (2 sites). 4.00 
Carshalton 0.25 | Aylesbury . ‘ . 8,60 

— | Bridlington (7 sites) . 328 
403.88 | Keynsham (2 sites) 3.00 
Blofield . 25 
Bromsgrove (2 sites) . 2.52 

Rural. Acreage. | Congleton А 2.50 

Llantrisant and Llant- Пугугап (2 sites) . 2.35 
wit Vardre (10 sites) 580.42 | Romford : 2.29 
Durham (4 sites) . 119.13 | Crowmarsh (2 sites) . 225 
Cowbridge (23 sites) . 96.15 | Depwade . ; : 2.00 
Oswestry (8 sites) $9.65 | Basingstoke (2 sites) . 2.00 
Aethwy (13 sites) 29.56 | St. Thomas (2 sites). 200 
Lexden and Winstree Bakewell a 1.65 
(11 sites) . 17.46 ! Bath (2 sites) : 1.25 
Fasington . i . 16.90 | Dolgelly (2 sites) . 1.2 
Chipping Sodbury (5 Kettering . ‘ Y 1.00 
sites). i | . 13.70 | Mitford and Launditch 0.66 
Darlington (4 sites) 15.46 , Wincanton š 0.62 
Nantwich (8 sites) 12.50 | Chard . 0.39 
Saffron Walden (7 — 
sltes). f . 11.14 916.01 
Goole (6 sites) 10.75 ! 403.88 
Preston (2 sites) . 10.40 
Farnham (9 sites) 9.93 Total. . 1,319.89 
Schemes approved: 

Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
Stourbridge 39.00 | Chelmsford (5 sites) . 10.57 
Abersychan . 33.50 Fordingbridge (2 sites) 10.50 
Nottingham . 35.10 | St. Ives (3 sites) . 9.19 
Letchworth (2 sites) . 32.40 | Northampton . 800 
Tonbridge . 27.66 | Bromsgrove (5 sites) . 7.84 
Rochdale . қ 24.75 | Chipping Sodbury (2 
Chorley (2 sites) . 21.95 sites). ; . 7.07 
Wednesfield 20.02 . Maldon ; . 4.00 
Birmingham 19.74 ' Newbury (3 sites) . 3.15 
Huddersfield 12.70 | Cricklade and Wootton 
Market Drayton . 12.05 | Bassett (2 sites) 5.75 
Bungay. 8.70 | Bedford (2 sites) . 3.35 
Swansea 8.10 | Biggleswade 3.20 
Elland . 4.74 | Walsingham 3.00 
Tenby . 3.06 , Forehoe ; 5.00 
Aberdare 1.18 | St. Albans (2 sites) 2.41 
Epping 0.60 | Hardingstone 2.00 

| —— | Меце 2.00 

303.05 ` Cirencester . 2.00 
Swaffham 1.50 
| Linton . 1.00 

Rural. Acreage. | Huntingdon . 1.00 
Neath (6 sites) 114.70 | Wangford 0.78 
Stroud (3 sites) . 29.75 | Chard 0.59 
Banbury (10 sites) 18.69 
Depwade (9 sites) 15.26 508.55 
Thrapston (5 sites) 14.35 305.05 
Ashwell (6 sites) . . 14.34 | Er 
Buntingford (5 sites). 10.93 | Total . 611.38 
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FIRST MERCHANTS’ BANK, ASBURY PARK, NEW YORK. C. W. Baazer, Architect. 
From The “ American Architect.” 


OUR ARCHITECTURAL PAPERS. 
The Architects’ Journal. 


The ‘* Architects’ Journal ’’ has given some useful 
articles on the conversion of old houses, illustrated by 
examples—a subject which is only occupying the atten- 
tion of the Ministry of Health in the eleventh hour, but 
a direction in which there is an enormous amount of 
useful work to be done, which could be carried out as 
it might be by private owners if they were given a little 
help and encouragement instead of being penalised. 
The “ Architects’ Journal," after mature consideration, 
has come to the conclusion that it is unwise to give a 
table of prices, because it is impossible to satisfy every- 
one, an ideal which it evidently aimg at, but which is 
extremely difficult of accomplishment. | 


The Architectural Review. 


The “ Architectural Review ” contains an article on 
the architectural draughtinanship of S. C. Rowles by 
Frank L. Emanuel; '' Batemans,” Burwash—Rudyard 
Kipling's house; War Memorials ; and ** Table Tombs and 
Headstones ’’ is the title of an article, by Walter 
H. Godfrey, which is well written and illustrated bv a 
number of good examples. Ап article on the War 
Memorials Exhibition, and illustrations of S. B. Russell's 
picturesquely treated school at Motherwell, are among 
other contents of the monthly. 


The Architectural Association's Journal. 
“Тһе Architectural Association's Journal ’’ is now pro- 
ducing some very good numbers which are distinguished 
by some very crisp and readable articles, such as ‘‘ The 
Scrap of Paper ” and *' The Aftermath in Belgium." The 
recent numbers are marked by a number of good photo- 
graphic illustrations, which want better paper to do them 
justice. | 
The Builder. | 
The ''Builder" has given a good many housing 
schemes; a memorial chapel at Sandhurst by Captain 
A. C. Martin, the plan of which is interesting as it in- 
volves the building of the new chapel at right angles 
across the old, which forms transepts to the completed 
building; the reproduction of a magnificent etching of 
the interior of Milan Cathedral by Albany Howard, which 
IS spoilt in reproduction, and other matter. Beyond 
the usually profuse notices of meetings and reports there 
18 little of note in the month's numbers. 


The Building News. 


The '' Building News '' has given a reproduction of 
а fine working-drawing for a pulpit in Harrow School 
Chapel by: Sir Charles Nicholson, and a photographic 
view of a model for the City of Exeter War Memorial 
by John Angel, and some of Sydney Tatchell's work. 
In an article on '' Profiteering in Building '' attention is 
called to the fact that before the war speculation fre- 
quently led to the acceptance of tenders which were below 
cost price, with the result that builders went bankrupt, 
the work being finished by their sureties. As it says, 
speculatively-built houses were often sold at prices 
which were a good 20 per cent. below that at which any 
sound builder could have erected them. This is, no 
doubt, true in some cases, but many builders made enough 
out of the sale of developed property to make it possible 
to sell the buildings at cost price and yet secure a living— 
an advantage to the publie which it is now deprived of 
through circumstances,and Government action. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PAPERS. 


The American Architect. 

We give several illustrations from the “ American 
Architect," which show both the strength and weakness 
of American design. In the '' First Merchants’ Bank. 
Asbury Park, N.J.," we have an example of a weird mix- 
ture of the manner of several ages which is, despite. 
rather pleasing in its general effect. Тһе end pavilion of 
the Hospital of Calvary in New York might be termed 
the torture of the old Colonial style; the attenuated 
columns are sometimes very pleasing on a smaller 
scale, but grotesque as here applied. Тһе Women's 
Building, State Fair Grounds, Sacramento, Cal., is, on 
the other hand, of the best type of modern American 
design. An interesting item is given from St. Paul. The 
architeets there are now organising a service bureau to 
aid prospective home owners. Service, including both 
planning dwellings and estimating ccst, will be furnished 
free to those who decide to own homes. The bureau will 
have numerous plans for moderate-priced houses from 
$3,600 to $5,000, and architects of the city will contri- 
bute two sets of plans and specifications а month, with 
accurate estimates of construction costs. It is a little 
diffieult to guess what follows, and whether services are 
actually rendered free cr are recovered in the shape of 
a percentage of the contractor's price! Is it philanthropy 
or communal trading 2 
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. HOSPITAL OF THE HOUSE OF CALVARY, PERRY STREET, 


NEW YORK. R.J. REILEY, Architect. 
From The “ American Architect.” 


The Architectural Forum. 


©. The ‘‘ Architectural Forum ” for July contains the first 


of a series of articles on the architecture of the Dalma- 
tian coast, by Harold Donaldson Eberlein, with some 


good. illustrations of Trau and Ragusa. The Power and 
Heating Plant of Yale University, by Day and Klander, 


show the tall chimney treated in a Gothic '' manner, `` 


with arched panels and angle buttress strips. An article 


on industrial buildings, illustrated by many examples, 


forms the chief part of the number. 


Building. 

We give an illustration af an Australian. hospital 
which is said to mark the high-water level of Australian 
design. It is somewhat unfortunate that this seems to be 
the case, judging from the work illustrated by our con- 
temporary. Despite difficulties in Australia, it seems re- 
markable that in these days of publication a better stan- 
dard should not be reached, but it shows the great im- 
portance of adequate technical education, without which 
по one can make much use of the stores of architectural 
matter which now exist. 


Arkitektur. 

From *'' Arkitektur ” we give a very interesting door- 
way, which shows the strong medieval influence which 
obtains both in Germany and Scandinavia, where both 
detail-planning and detail evidently receive close attention. 


La Construction Moderne. 


From “Га Construction Moderne `` we illustrate the 
design for a monument to be erected at Barey S.-et-M. 
which has been designed by M. Delaire, of Melun. The 
ashes of the dead are to be placed in a great ossuary, a 
central crypt serving for commemorative services. The 
sides of the pyramid will be 198 feet long; the.height 


n ` í id O Қ А 
will be 165 feet. The vaulted galleries which contain the 
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tombs are to be carried out in ferro-concrete, the exterior 
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slopes in the stone of the district. ‘‘ La Construction 
Moderne " will be published weekly from the month of 
October, which marks its thirty-fifth vear of existence 
instead of fortnightly, as during the war. | 


+". Now that the war has terminated, the mails seem 
for some unknown reason more irregular than they were 
during the last five years, and many publications either 
reach us late or do not come at all. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


The Burlington. 


The August “ Burlington ’’ should not be overlooked 
by those interested in the history of Art. The frontis. 
piece, an unrecorded “ Madonna and Child," by Luca 
della Robbia, is of real importance, a new type, but one of 
4 group representing his art at its maturest. The relief, 
whose original position is unknown, was once in a lunette 
over the door of the Oratory of St. Lucia in Lucca ; thence 
it passed to the altar in the Oratory itself, aud of recent 
‘years was brought into San Michele, where it has 
taken the place of a well-known Filippino Lippi, now in 
the left transept. Unluckily, a modern restorer—we 
suggest that his sacrilegious hand was laid on the relief 
before it was hung їп San Michele—has touched up all 
the coloured portions of the relief, has fastened on the 
haloes with nails that project an inch or so, and hs 
coloured tlie eyes, in particular, in a fashion reminiscent 
of the plaster atrocities of the Place S. Sulpice. It 
needs a real effort of the imagination to escape the tvranny 
of these abominable details, but it is worth making, since 
without them the relief is among the freshest and most 
attractive of its author's earlier period. 

A second '' Madonna and Child," this xime by a 
painter whose work has been hitherto unknown, though, 
not unrecorded, is the highly interesting work published 
bv Mr. Tancred Borenius, now in a private collection at 
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THE WOMEN’S BUILDING, STATE FAIR GROUNDS, SACRAMENTO, CAL С. МеБосоліл,, Architect. 
From The “ American Architect.” 


Stockholm. It is signed in full, “ Lambertus Rijchus 
fecit, 1548,” апа shows the author working in the Flemislı 
tredition of Mabuse curiously modified by the influence 
oí the later Italian Renaissance. The Madonna suggests 
at once the School of Titian in the hair, Doucuiclius in 
the drapery of the cloak and sleeves, curiously combined 
with certain rigid details as of a Flemish Primitive, 
СпуеШ in the design and painting of the cushion, a fine 
mixed diet of Roman decorative detail in the column 
behind. and a perplexing Christchild of puffy and un- 
pleasing form, and much confusion of age, in the model- 
ling. Apart from this, however, the composition is so 
stately as to suggest that the painter's personality is 
worth studying. We suggest a comparison with the 
work of Justus von Ghent as not unprofitable; indeed, 
the whole subject of Italian influence on the later Flemish 
artists is worth a fuller treatment than it has yet received. 
Certainly no one can look at this picture and not perceive 
that the artist had been much in Italy, a fact which is 
not among the scanty details of his life which have come 
down to us. 

We would draw particular attention to the two draw- 

ings recently acquired for the British Museum, the ‘* Man 
of Sorrows, ” an early work of Dürer, and the astonishing 
“ Rock and Castle of Seclusion '' (only part of its title), 
a water colour, by Richard Dadd, who was confined at 
Broadmoor from 1843 to 1887, and who by this single 
work proves himself an artist of the highest technical 
and imaginative powers. The nation is the richer for this 
little masterpiece, as well as for the wonderful twelfth- 
century mosaic recently presented to the National Gallery 
by the National Art Collections Fund, and the fine and 
important '' Beaumont Family," a work of Romney's 
most virile period, which has just been acquired by the 
Gallery. 

Two letters in the correspondence, one on Knibbs, the 
clockmaker, and one on a scarcely known seventeenth- 
centüry artist, W. W. Claret, whose will, dated 1706, 
is given in full, contain valuable information on their 
respective subjects. 

` Colour. x 

“Тһе Green На,” ‚by Ambrose McEvoy, which adorns 
the cover of “ Colour,' is perhaps a finer thing than any- 
thing to be found inside, but this is not to belittle the 
quality of much of the rest. Mr. Lotz's '' Batter- 

sea Bridge” is as fine as Whistler, а worthy pen- 
dant to it; it is rare for two bridges in succession 
to receive the honour of such careful and admirable 
work. “Тһе West Pier, Brighton," by Mr. 


Walter Taylor, is good in itself and noteworthy 
for the phrase which it calls out: “the making 
order out of accident ” is, or should be, the aim of all 
true artists in the representation of nature. Mr. Richard 
E. Miller's '* At the Window ” is an example of the 
work of a young American of whom we hope to hear 
inuch more in England, which should follow the lead of 
the French Government and secure one of his works for 
the nation. | 

Another first-rate American work is the '' Boy with 
Boat’’ on p. 11; it would be difficult to improve on this 
admirable piece of painting, and the water of art has 
rarely been more alive than this, which eddies and flickers 
about and behind the central figure and the wooden piers 
above the river. ** Trafalgar Square ” is an excellent 
example of M. Léon de Smet's crayon work; Мг. Lee 
Hankey's “ Shepherding the Flock ’’ owes much to the 
work of Harpiguies, but has a note of its own, as has the 
very individual (and not very appropriately named) 
“Jolly Noonday,’’ of Chuji Kurihara; but we protest in 
the strongest terms against the '' Pink Tips" of Mr. 
d’Erlanger, a study of the Russian Ballet order, made the 
more offensively suggestive by the bead and chiffon 
“clothing.” This is neither an honest study of the nude 
nor a sincere effort of decorative art—the naked toes, 
pointed to deformity, and pink-toed at that, are alone 
enough to condemn it. The late Mr. Harold Gilman’s 
unfinished ‘‘Study for a Portrait" might also have been 
replaced with advantage by a completed work; the leader 
of the London Group could do better than this. The 
Morris window representing ‘‘ The Resurrection ’’ is, 
however, a sincere and beautiful work, with the simplicity 
of outline and purity of colour which we look for in vain 
in much modern glass; and the lightly, but strongly, 
touched ‘‘Seer of Visions,’’ a portrait of the poet Yoné 
Noguchi, is a strong and original study curiously recall- 
ing R. L. Stevenson. 

The Notes are, as usual, well worth reading. We 
cordially agree that the attempt to embody the war in our 
War Memorials is usually foredoomed to failure, and that 
a base inscription is the best and safest means of associat- 
ing the one with the other. Few writers on art would 
have the courage and the wit to point the moral that '* the 
more art is regarded as an ordinary way of business, the 
better for art and artists in the long гип”; and all that 
is said about the limitations of medium and of size in 
painting will bear reading and re-reading, especially by 
artists who are prone to disregard those limitations. A 
good number. Ä 22 
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AN AUSTRALIAN HOSPITAL. From “ Building” 


The Connoisseur. 

The opening article is the first of what promises to 
be an interesting and important series of papers on the 
neglected subject of °“ Salopian China.” It deals, in 
the main, with the history of the family to which the 
Caughley factory owed its existence, and is illus- 
trated by an unusually fine series of eighteenth-century 
portraits of the founder, Mr. Thomas Turner, and his 
family. It is tantalising that only one of these should 
have the artist’s name, namely that of ‘‘ Thomas Turner, 
by Lemuel Abbott,’’ here reproduced as a coloured frontis- 
piece, but in point of fact it is really almost the least 
interesting. The portraits of Turner’s mother, his brother, 
and sister are, as far as mere reproductions permit of a 
judgment, like the early work of Gainsborough, that of 
his father, the Rev. Richard Turner, LL.D., like Gains- 
borough at his best; while that of his first wife, Dorothy 
Gallinore, is handled with a strength of modelling rare 
indeed at the period, c. 1770. | 

Next in importance comes the re-discovery of Latour’s 
portrait of '' Voltaire,” already known from two engrav- 
ings, which Miss Richter gives good reasons for assigning 
to the years 1724-5, when Voltaire was in England. 
Unfortunately, the portrait is by na means a good speci- 
men of Latour’s work ‘and altogether inferior to the 
original suggested by the engravings; its authenticity, 
however, seems satisfactorily established. 

If the rest of the series on ‘‘ The Small Collector ” is 
up to the first, we are in for a very attractive and, one 
must add, very tantalising set of articles. Alas for the 
days when a Queen Anne walnut double chest of drawers 
could be picked up for a couple of pounds, or such a 
chair as that on p. 214 secured at a farmhouse! Yet with 
fairness and good temper bargains may still be had— 
only these requisites are indispensable, and the bargain 
must be picked up when found. To go hunting for good 
luck is the surest way. to meet with disappointment. 

We would only add that in our judgment the '* Un- 
identified Paintings '' (3060307) on pp. 219-20, represent 
two Fathers of the Church by Spagnoletto, whether 
originals or early copies we are not prepared.to say. 
No. 309 is, of course, a ‘‘ Magdalene,’’ by or after Guido 
Reni. 

The Notes at the end contain two objects of parti- 
cular interest, Admiral Blake's private chest, at the United 
Services Museum at Whitehall, a beautiful specimen of 
seventeenth-century work, and one of a pair of plated 
Sheffield candlesticks from Mount Vernon, which are not 
only beautiful in themselves, but show the refinement of 
taste prevalent in the Virginian homes of the eighteenth 
century. ! 


Country Life. 


“Country Life” for August 2 is, if anything, above 

` the average in interest. Тһе two studies of Sir E. 
Lutyens’ '' Cenotaph,'' against the dark background of 
Whitehall buildings, and against the pale background of 
an evening sky, will, if possible, enhance our delight in 


this most nobly proportioned and nobly planned of public 
monuments, worthy even of the Glorious Dead. 

Few of those many thousands who pass it daily have 
any clear idea of the urgency of the repairs to that statue 
of Charles 1., which is one of the glories of London. Its 
condemnation by Parliament, its sale to the astute trades- 
man, who sold knives nominally made of it to Cavalie 
and Roundhead alike to commemorate their triumph or 
their mourning, its resurrection at the Restoration, and 
the reward of its astute buyer by Charles 1I.—these are 
familiar matters; but that it was commissioned by Sir 
В. Weston in 1630 to be finished in eighteen weeks (!), 
that it was only finished in 1633, and that when it was 
recently taken in hand it was so seriously cracked, espe- 
cially in the near foreleg and about the tail as to endanger 
its entire collapse—these things are made clear by Mr. 
Avray Tipping' article, which is accompanied, as 
usual, by quite admirable photographs, deserving the 
study of all lovers of London and of art. 

The same writer's second paper on '' Coleshill " is 
no less interesting than the first. With house-building 
at its present prices, it is tantalising (even allowing for 
the difference in the value of money) to find that such 
a house, with ''all outwalling and makeing court and 
gardens,'' could be built for £2,800. “The details of 
furniture, plaster work, etc., are of high interest, especi- 
ally the Chinese Chippendale mirror, the walnut chair of 
c. 16 (not as printed 17) 92, and the magnificent side- 
table in the manner of Kent ; and we would gladly quote, 
did space permit, paragraph after paragraph from family 
papers illustrating the home life and social experiences 
of various members of the family during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Mr. Tipping's articles on “ Eltham Lodge '' (now hap- 
pily secured from destruction) in the numbers of August 9 
and 16 excel even those on Coleshill in artistic and archi- 
tectural interest, and are of historical importance in view 
of the light they throw on the activities of the archi- 
tect, Hugh May. Тһе history of the place is curious 
enough. Ап old royal manor, in ruins and desolate, the 
lease was granted by Charles II. to Sir John Shaw as 8 
reward for his monetary help during the King's exile. 
and Shaw thereupon commissioned May to build the 
noble house we now know. The exterior is plain enough, 
but with the beauty of perfect proportion ; on the interior 
was lavished all that the skill of craftsmen could devise. 
Note the superb carved panels of the staircase, solid and 
pierced; the classic use of laurel on the upright balus- 
trades and on the moulding below, the Ionic columns 
in the halls, the delicate plaster mouldings on the walls 
of the Ladies' Room, the overmantels, ranging in date 
from May to Chippendale and Adam, and the noble 
tapestries, laid bare in recent years, and long cove 
by layers of Victorian papers. | " 

In the number for August 23 is shown a singularly 
attractive little house, which we may fairly term the 
perfect country cottage, evolved out of a tiny farm. The 
owner of “Compton End” may indeed be congratu- 
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А МОМОМЕМТ ТО THE DEAD.—BATTLE ОЕ THE МАВМЕ. 
ı From “ La Construction Moderne.” | 


lated, and the more that the place grew under his hand, 
a labour of love, taking years of evenings and holidays 
to get right, since funds did not permit of everything 
being done at once. 

Finally, we must draw attention to the astonishing 
results of the land reclamation undertaken by the Bel- 
gians at Esbeeke. Such plantations of fine timber, such 
crops, such cattle—and all raised on land that eighteen 
years ago was a heathy waste. Such pictures should 
make us realise what can be done by skill and enthu- 
siasm under conditions that would only call out our too 
familiar non possumus—did they not exist to show that 
such things are not only possible but actual, and that 
at our very door. 


| The Studio. 

The “ Studio, ’’ in its article on ‘‘ The Recent Drum- 
mond Sale,’’ is leaving the wonted tenour of its way, 
most justly, however, in view of the importance of many 
of the pictures. The Velasquez “ Mariana,” the great 
““ Joseph Coymans,’’ by Franz Hals, the singularly 
attractive Goya portrait of “А Bull-Fighter ’’—itself fine 
enough for a Velasquez—form singular company for 
Morland, Isabey, and Harpiguies, but all are first rate 
of their kind. | 

The excellent and excellently illustrated article оп 
“* Dazzle-Painting '' has a permanent as well as a topical 
‘interest, and makes the dweller inland envious of those 
who saw or sailed upon such fantastic dream creations 
as Lieutenant Kortright’s pictures show us. 
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An article on “Тһе Landscape Work of the. New 
P.R.S.A.,” Mr. Lawton Wingate, marks the artist as а 
true student of Nature, without a touch of that sentimen- 
tality which is apt to ruin English Academic landscape. 
A timely and important paper is that оп ‘‘The War 
Memorials Tapestry Guild ’’: personally, we care less 
for Mr. Clausen's panel of the ‘‘ Angel of Peace,” highly 
praised as it has been, than for Mr. Frampton’s large 
unfinished panel, ‘‘ Communion at the Front,” a work at 
once imaginative, reverent, and realistic, or for the great 
design by Mr. Sydney Lee entitled, “А Moorland 
Shrine.” Bare of all but essentials, this Cross against a 
background of dark hills, rises above a stone wall, relieved 
by one sinall bird, below which sheep are feeding on the 
daisied turf—as simple this as one of the early Christian 
mosaics in the apse of a Roman church, as adequate and 
as impressive. We bow our heads instinctively as we 
look; alas, the average War Memorial makes us want to 
turn away. 

We have only space to praise Mr. Draper’s fine draw- 
ing of °“ A Siren,” and Mr. Brockhurst’s superb and dis- 
dainful study of a girl; and to rejoice over the good taste 
which has led the Chantry Trustees to choose the noble 
bronze work ‘‘ Androdus °` for the nation, 


A MONUMENT TO THE DEAD.—BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 


From “ La Construction Moderne.” 


Royal Institute of the Architects 


of Ireland. 


AT the last Council meeting of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland held at 31 South Frederick Street, 
Dublin, the President, Mr. W. Kaye-Parry, F.R.I.A.I., in 
the chair. The correspondence included a letter from the 
American Institute of Architects in oonnection with archi- 
.tectural competitions; from the Local Government Board 
-on the subject of the recent urban housing competition, and 
from the Royal Institute of British Architects referring to 
'the organisation of educational meetings relative to housing. 
"The Honorary Secretary was directed to communicate with 
the Chief Secretary fór Ireland and Dr. Coey Biggar offer- 
-ing the co-operation of the Institute in organising meetings 
in Ireland. The Honorary Secretary reported that a cir- 


cular had been issued to all the local authorities in Ireland 
on the subject of the employment of competent architecte 
on housing schemes, and also that a letter had been sent, 
at the request of the Ancient and Historic Buildings Com- 


‘mittee, to the town clerk of Dublin, calling attention to 


the desirability of preserving the Weavers’ Hall. After а 
scrutiny of the ballot, the following were declared elected 
members of the Institute: —Messrs. А. E. Williams, Bun- 
crana; J. J. Bowen, Fermoy; R. G. Hopcroft, С. L. Robin- 
son, W. Morris, and C. A. Ashlin, Dublin. The Council 
considered the supply of materials, standardisation of build- 
ing details, and the employment of clerks of works and con- 
tractors in connection with housing schemes, and it was 
decided to address the Housing Department of the Local 
Government Board on the subject. А letter from the Irish 
National War Memorial was read, and it was decided to 
approach the Committee with a view of holding an open 
competition amongst Irish architects for the design. 
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Attaching Mechanical Equipment to Concrete Structures. 
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AN argument against reinforced concrete for factory build- 
ings that has done long and hard service is the difficulty 
frequently encountered of readily and rigidly securing to 
the overhead beams and slabs, to the walls, columns, and 
floors, the shaft-hangers and other mechanical equipment 
unless adequale provision for firing has been made in the 
original design. 

It is peculiarly the business of the works manager to 
decide where and how his machines will be placed and 
driven and it is equally the business of the architect tc 
provide in his design that these things can be readily 
secured to the structure. Even when the works manager 
has decided how he will lay out his plant and the archi- 
tect provided for accommodating it, there remains the diffi- 
culty of providing against alterations or re-arrangements 
that the future may hold. Noone can foresee with accu- 
racy what that may mean, and after all, both works 
managers and architects are only human and few of them 
profess to be prophets, and at some future date, even a 
whole floor might be turned over to a different operation 
on a different product demanding a complete rearrange- 
ment of machinery. | 

A brief and not too technical description of the method 
adopted to provide against these difficulties in some of 
the recent and most notable examples of reinforced con- 
crete factories іп this country, therefore, may interest 
our readers. | 

Attaching to the concrete interiors every conceivable 


| 


1 


‚ Rigifix Bolt Hanger AM 


Packing Pieces. v 


Grillage for connecting 
Shaft Hangers, etc. 


Fic. 8. 


item of equipment —machine tools, shafting, a run of elec- 
tric cable—has proved simplicity itself where there has 
been cast into the concrete the Bolt Hanger Sockets and 
Slotted Inserts illustrated above. There are alterna- 
tive ways no doubt: the provision of holes in the concrete 
or the insertion of wood plugs, but these are limited in 
scope and unsatisfactory in practice. Тһе outstanding 
feature of the '' Rigifix " method is that the fittings em- 
bedded in the concrete become an integral part of the 
structure. Moreover, they provide for that future ex- 


‚ pansion and development already mentioned, without 


them, cutting into hard-set concrete becomes necessary— 
a task relished least of АН Бу those who have had to do it, 
and one attended, more or lcss, by danger to the stability 
of the structure. А modern reinforced concrete factory 
is an embodiment of: exact science, and indiscriminate cut- 
ting into important beams, ete., should not happen. With 
Rigifix fittings '' built in " the fixing of the whole equip- 
ment тау become a matter of hours that otherwise might 
take weeks. | 

Bolt Hanger Sockets (figure 2) enable standard 
Whitworth thread bolts to be screwed into the concrete 
work. The standard size, to take a #in. bolt, will support 
& suspended load of 1 ton from each socket. A special 
size, for iin. bolt, will support 14 tons. Such a socket 
can only be used where the concrete is deep, as in beams 
and column sides. А shallow socket is made specially 
suited to embedding in walls and floor slabs where the 
depth of concrete 18 slight. 

The Slotted Insert (figure 3) embedded in beams, 
columns, or walls, is of the utmost value wherever it is 
not possible to fix beforehand the exact position of the 
equipment. Its use also eliminates the necessity for an 
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Rapid Construction 


HE urgent need of the moment is rapid house and building Construc- 
| tion. To this end our organisation has been brought to its highest 
point of efficiency, and we are now in а position to accept contracts for 

building and constructional work of any size and in any part of the world. | 
No matter how rapidly we execute a contract, however, we never lose 
sight of efficiency. Excellence of work has, for over half a century, been the 
outstanding feature of our business. No contract is too large for us to under- 

take. | 
We invite your inquiries. Estimates free. 


J. PARKINSON < SONS 


(Blackpool), Ltd. 


_ BUILDERS CONTRACTORS 
PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 
| SANITARY ENGINEERS i 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
EXPERTS IN RAPID HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
Etc., Etc. 


25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON and at BLACKPOOL ` 


Telegrams: HusTLEDOM, Vic. LONDON. Telephone: VicToRIA 1670. 
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TILING N 


is an artistic and noiseless floor covering of extreme 
durability, suitable for Bathroom, Hall, Corridor, \ 

onservatory, &c. | 
Ru ber Tiling was introduced by The Silvertown Co. in 1889, \ \ 


and nasin many cases been in use for more than 21 years. | 


Siwerlown 


Tiling is in use in Buckingham Palace and Marlborough House. 
Please write for further particulars, or, if possible, call at 


106 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, where the tiling is laid 


/ 
| 
| 
and in daily use. 
The India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. / 


(The Silvertown Co.), 
Head Office, 106 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Works: Silvertown, E. 16. 
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overhead grillage to support the shafting (as shafthangers 
сап be attached direct to concrete beams in which these 
Inserts are imbedded) and results also in a gain of head- 
room equal to the depth of the grillage otherwise necessary. 

Most factories have a certain amount, generally a 
large amount, af overhead shafting and other running 
gear, and every engineer with millwright experience 
knows well how greatly the mechanical efficiency. of 
shafting depends on its perfect alignment. 
ment is very wasteful of power in frictional loss, and tliis 
question of frictional loss is so well understood that all 
sorts of devices are emploved to reduce it, from the highly 
efficient, but alas, expensive ball bearings down to the 
crude, unbushed cast-iron plummer block. But be the 
bearing ever so elhcient, the object is largely defeated 
when the shafting gets out of perfect ahgnment. That 
probably explains the favour shown to ‘Rigifix slotted 
Inserts by mechanical engineers ; they recognise at once 
how very convenient is the great scope they offer for 
lateral adjustment. Only the other day the works 
manager of a large and well-known concern told the 
writer that when they built their next factory he would 
have slotted Inserts in every beam and from end to end of 
every beam. ‘* Then,’’ he added, 1 can fix anything, 
anywhere, anytime.” | 

Fixing Rigifix fittings presents no difliculty whatever. 
Bolt Hanger Sockets should be fixed to the centreing be- 
fore the concrete is poured, by means of temporary bolts 
let into the centering at the points where the fittings 
are to be set. Slotted Inserts should be laid in the cen- 
tering in the positions where they are to be set and held 
firmly in place by means of nails. 

These Slotted Inserts and Bolt Hanger Sockets des- 
cribed and illustrated in the article are manufactured 
by the Building Products Company, Limited, 7 Truscon 
House, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7. 


General. 


THE War Memorial Committee at Shrewsbury has accepted 
the design prepared by Mr. George Hubbard, F.R.I.B.A., 
for the proposed war memorial. ' 

Тне Maidstone Town Council has passed the plans for 
a new picture palace, which is to be erected on the site of 
several old houses. 

Тне Andover Town Council has decided to extend the 
waterworks at a cost of £25,000. A reservoir will be con- 
structed on Bere Hill. 

Тне Bourne Rural District Council has decided to pro- 
ceed at once with the erection of cottages in the Council's 
area as foilows :—Billingborough 6, Dowshy 4, Hacconby 4, 
Rippingale 6. 

А. G. Jones & Co. (SHEFFIELD), LTD., has been regis- 
tered as a private company, with a capital of £5,000, i 
£1 shares, to carry on the business of builders, brick, tile, 
and chimney-pot and concrete-masonry manufacturers. 

THe Maidstone Town Council has accepted a tender at 
£144.665 for the erection of 162 houses in the borough under 
the housing and town-planning scheme. Тһе Council 
propose to erect in all 400 houses. 

Messrs. Prerce & Sons, of Stockport, are recommended 
by the Housing Committee ‘of the Hazell Grove and Bram- 
hall District Council as architects for the proposed forty 
houses in Hazel Grove, and Messrs. Adshead & Topham, of 
Manchester, for the twenty to be erected at. Topham. 

Tur Huddersfield Town Council has approved plans as 
follows :—Conversion of part of the Lion Arcade into а 
picture house (amended plan), John William Street, for the 
New Central Picture House Co., Ltd. ; a cinema hall in New 
Street, off Westbourne Grove, for the Savoy Picture House 
Со. Ltd. ; and five dwelling houses. 

A PROPOSAL is on foot for the erection of another cinema 
hall at the junction of Horninglow Street and Dallow Road, 
Burton-on-Trent, and plans are being submitted by the 
Derby Turn Picture Palace, Ltd.. for an up-to-date building 
to provide accommodation for 1,000 persons on the floor and 
300 in a balcony. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Portadown Urban Council 
the surveyor reported the receipt of the plans for the housing 
scheme from the architect, Mr. Hobart. The plans pro- 
vide for thirty-six parlour houses and thirty-eight kitchen 
houses, with baths for each house. He further reported 
that the plans had leen forwarded to the Local Government 
Board for approval. 
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Tuz Hendon District Council has secured approval of а. 
scheme for the erection of 246 houses on a site in Park 
Road, adjacent to the Old Welsh Harp, the London Hous- 
ing Board implying that the Council are well ahead with 
their work in the niatter of housing. The scheme has so 
far advanced that tenders will be шене within. the next 
week or two. 

Тнк Halifax Corporation has decided to proceed with a 
scheme for workmen’s houses, and tenders have been invited 
for the erection of sixty-two. Of this number twenty-six 
are to be built at Holmefield and the rest at Pellon. They 
will comprise a good-sized living-room, kitchen, and wash- 
house, with bath and three bedrooms. Hot and cold water 
will һе provided throughout. Each house will have allotted 
to it 450 yards of land. The erection of a further 400 
houses, also at Pellon and Holmefield, has been decided on. 

Erronrs are being made at Stoke-on-Trent to raise abovt 
£100.000 for the purpose of extensions at the North Staf- 


‚ fordshire Infirmary, and for £65,000 for the Cripples’ Home 


at Hartshill. With regard to the latter, the Cripples’ Aid 
Society proposed to provide eighty new beds at a cost of 
540.000, and it was also suggested that a children’s con- 
valescent home, to be used jointly by the Cripples’ Home 
and the Infirmary, should be erected at a cost of £25,000. 

Мн. Тномав DINHAM ATKINSON, having been appointed 
surveyor to Winchester Cathedral and College, has taken 
into partnership Captain Charles William Long (General 
List, late London Rifle Brigade), A.R.I.B.A., who will now 
be the Cambridge representative of the firm, as Mr. Atkir- 
son holds the appointment of surveyor to the Dean and 
The business will be carried on at 24 
Bloomsbury Square, London; 11 Southgate Street, Win- 
chester, and 4 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 

Tue “Daily News” gives an example of how an 
energetic working family can provide itself with a country 
residence. Mr. and Mrs. Bridges, of New Cross, S.E., who, 
with their son and daughter, are building a large bungalow 
at Biggin Hill, near Westerham. The family is not of the 
leisured class, and building operations are confined to the 
week-ends. Mr. Bridges is a carpenter. The site has been 
admirably chosen in a well-wooded valley, amidst. beautiful 
surroundings, and a fund for its purchase was instituted in 
the home. 

His Мауквтү King Alexander of Greece has graciously 
consented to open the Exhibition of British Manufactures 
organised by the Federation of British Industries in Athens. 
The exact date that will fit in with His Majesty's engage- 
ments is not yet known, but it is expected that it will be 
Sunday, October 19. This will be the public “ gala °’ open- 
ing, but the exhibits will be arranged and the Exhibition 
open to trade visitors on the date already fixed— October 13 
(October 1 OS.). Apart from business the exhibition pro- 
mises to be the great social event of the Athens season. 
Nothing approaching the Exhibition in importance and size 
has ever been held in Greece; and its novelty, together with 
the high patronage it is receiving, will make it the daily 

meeting-place of Greek society. This will have its due effect 
on the business side of the Exhibition and will add greatly 
to the opportunities of exhibitors for making acquaintances 
and friendships valuable in the future. 

A FURTHER meeting of the Housing and Town-planning 
Committee of Edinburgh Town Council has. been held in 
connecticn with the appointment of architects for the 
Wardie, Sauzhtonhall, Craigleith, and Willowbrae housing 
schemes. The report by Sir John Burnet, R.S.A., the 
assessor, on the plans lodged by Edinburgh and district 
architecte in connection with the premium competition was 
considered and the committee made the following awards: 
Wardie Area--1, Messrs. А. К. Robertson & T. Aikman 
Swan. A.R.LB.A., 29 Hanover Street; 2, Charles E. 
Tweedie, 4 Belhaven Terrace; 3. Frank С. Mears, 4 Forbes 
Street. Honourable mention, Thomas Linton, Willowbank 
House, 243 Newhaven Road, Leith. Saughtonhall Area— 1, 
Messrs. Robertson & Aikman Swan; 2, Charles E. Tweedie ; 
3, Alexander M'William, Viewhill, Dovecot Road, Cor- 


storphine. Honourable mention, Reginald Fairhe, George 
Reid, and James 5. Forbes, 14 Randolph Place. Craig- 


leith Area—1, Messrs. Robertson & Aikman Swan. The 
assessor found it impossible to award the second and third 
premiums in this case. Willowbrae Area--1, Messrs. 
Robertson & Aikman Swan; 2, Charles E. Tweedie; 3, 
Messrs, Fairhe, Reid & Forbes. The premium awards for 
each area аге: £150; 2, £75; 3, £50. The Committee. 
havine further decided that no one firm of architects should 
he appointed to carry out more than two schemes, made the 
following appointments :—-Wardie and Craigleith--Messrs. 
Robertson & Aikman Swan. Saughtonhall—Charles E. 
Tweedie. Willowbrae— Messrs. Palio Reid & Forbes. 
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The Best Sort of Client. 


ОхЕ frequently hears discussions among architects 
us to their clients, and sometimes those which take 
place among clients as to their architects. "Тһе 
employer and the employed naturally take indi- 
vidual standpoints, but from many criticisms 1t may 
be possible to arrive at зоше general conclusions. 

To start with, an architect's client, while not 
possessing the wealth of Monte Cristo, should cer- 
tainly have enough moncy to pay for what he wants 
Without undue strain, for the architect who tries to 
obtain a quart of requirements within a pint measure 
is doomed to disappointment and = difficulty. At 
the same time it is by no means certain that a 
client whose wealth exceeds the utmost dream of 
avarice is an easy client to deal with, for, as we may 
have too much of a good thing, there is such a thing as 
an actual '' embarras de richesse." But architects 
and clients both varv, and the best client for one 
architect is not necessarily the best client for another. 
Some of us can place ourselves without much diffi- 
culty in the position of our clients, and others 
cannot. For the first class of architects it 1s better 
to have a client who does not define his views and 
wishes with absolute precision and finality, while 
another architect will do his best work within 
narrower limits. Ina word, if a man has imagina- 
tion and insight his best work will be the result of 
being given a free hand, while other good architects 
may actually do their best work in giving shape 
and form to definite conditions laid down by their 
clients. | 

As to the vexed question as to whether it is best 
to work for clients who '' know something about 
architecture ’’ or {позе who do not, it seems to us 
to depend on whether the client realises how little 
he really knows or whether, on the other hand, the 
little knowledge becomes a dangerous thing, making 
the client autocratic and unmanageable. The worst 
type of chent is the man who having seen Hatfield 
wants its features reproduced in a £2,000 house, and 
such men will give their architects many a bad half- 
hour. And as most architects looking backwards on 
earlier stages can remember the time when their 
great delight was to ‘‘distinguish the different 
styles," and reproduce their most salient features in 
student’s design, crowding much detail into small 
space, so the client who has absorbed a little ele- 
mentary knowledge is very often apt to press his 
architect in the direction of introducing features 
which were better omitted. The dreaded element 
of ‘° cost ’’ is usually in such cases the flaming sword 
which protects the independence of the architect, 
who with a little tact can refuse to introduce features 
he does not wish to have, because the limit-cost 
renders it impossible, without indicating that he dis- 
agrees with his client’s taste. One difficulty both 


with clients and architects is that knowledge and 
taste are two different things, not always combined 
in the same individual. We have known of designers 
whose ability is unquestionable but whose taste 15 
questionable, and who for that reason never quite 
achieve distinction, while many with less executive 
ability have an instinictive judgment of what is 
fitting and suitable in any given case, and in the same 
manner some clients judge the result of architects’ 
work by a species of mental appraisement, as they 
possess the instinetive taste to recognise what is good. 
The result is that we constantly see carefully 
detailed and well-thought-out buildings which fail 
to please us, while the best work which delights us 
appears to have grown naturally out of the soll on 
which it has sprung and the circumstances which 
dictated its erection. 

We are inclined to think that the best chents 
are those who possess fairly definite views but who 
convey them to us by telling us what build- 
ings they admire, and then leave a free hand 
as to as many of the conditions of the actual рго- 
blem in hand as possible. A well-known architect 
told us that when engaged to design an important 
building for a client, he asked to spend some weeks 
with him that he might judge the sort of house which 
would best satisfy ‘his wants. Such a process no 
doubt is useful, ‘but in many cases impossible; 
most architects in building for men they have known 
for some time have recollections of many small 
observations which should render it easy to satisfy 
their chents on points on which thev have no specific 
instructions. The architect should, like a doctor, be 
able to diagnose a case from observation rather than 
from any definite information he receives, and the 
most successful man and his best work will usually 
b2 the result of such observation. 

The present times are likely to prove the archi- 
tect “в discretion to the utmost, for it is difficult, and in 
some cases almost impossible, to make a client under- 
stand that the old rate of, prices is gone, and that 
none of us can tell whether in the future we shall 
approximate to them again. "The client is apt to 
feel that high prices are occasioned by the architect's 
want of skill, and that greater mental ingenuity 
would find a way out, but the broad facts that prices 
are 150 per cent. more than thev were takes away 
the architect's chance of proving incen a deus ex 
machina. 

To sum up, the best clients seem to us to be: 
firstly, those who do not wish their architects to 
attempt the impossible; secondly, those who have 
taste and a certain amount of knowledge; and 
thirdly, those who tell their architects what they 
admire or like rather than tie them down with definite 
instructions; but all this is qualified by the amount 
of insight possessed by the architect in question. 
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|: 'lllustrations. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL, KENNINGTON ESTATE.—OLD PEOPLE'S DWELLINGS. 
Messrs. ADSHEAD & Ramsey, Architects, (See article on p. 158.) 


Notes and Comments. 


The “ Star ” and Snobs. 
UNDER the heading of ‘‘Snobs Object to West End 
Flats,’’ it is stated as a complaint that ‘‘ Before a lease- 
hold can be converted the ground landlord’s licence has 
to be obtained, and this entails fees to his architect and 
surveyor, and fees to his solicitor, and fees to our own 
architects, and, what is more important, after a house 
has been purchased it is a common occurrence for a delay 
of three or more months to elapse before the house can 
be obtained and work commenced.’’ And, again, ‘‘ the 
snobbery of the residents in surrounding houses appar- 
ently is another cause of the delay in providing con- 
venient flats for professional men who wish to live near 
the centre of London and yet cannot afford to run a big 
house." Here we have a whole string of accusations, 
but the “ Star '' does not explain why a ground landlord 
should not seek professional advice before consenting to 
changes which may directly affect his income, or why the 
surrounding residents who have taken premises on dis- 
tinct legal understandings as to the surrounding tenancies 
of an estate should not have the right to speak.  Pre- 
sumably the “ Star ’’ does not believe that there are such 
things as the rights of property, and is as profoundly 
distrustful of law as any yokel. Possibly it would urge 
that necessity, as defined by the “ Star,” knows no law. 


Liverpool and Wooden. Huts. 


THE Liverpool Housing Committee are very angry at the 
attitude of the Government with regard to their treat- 
ment of the proposal that the wooden huts erected for 
American troops should be converted into temporary 
housing accommodation, pending the carrying out of the 
permanent scheme. Apparently the authorities at first 
favoured the scheme, and after five weeks' delay have 
raised .difficultieg which might well have been stated 
at the outset, one being that the property under American 
regulations must be sold by auction, another that there 
is a difficult question as to sinking and depreciation funds 
to be settled. 

We agree with the criticisms made that the Ministry 
of Health and departments concerned should have а 
policy in such matters which ought to be capable of 
statement without a delay of weeks. But from ехрегі- 
ence of official departments it would seem that they oscil- 
late between action and sleep, and between these sharply 
contrasted states treat business in a manner which is 
the reverse of business-like. The Liverpool Corporation 
will in all probability shortly receive a reprimand from 
Whitehall for their dilatory behaviour in the matter. We 
quite agree with the remark made by a member of the 
. Housing Committee that if private businesses were run 
like Government Departments they would be bankrupt in 
no time. In fact, we believe they may be able to bank- 
rupt the State itself! 


The Practical Needs of French Architecture. 


M. Francois Мохор, in speaking of the influence of 
the War on modern French architecture, makes some 
interesting remarks about our own contemporary work. 
He says that: “Ап English critic has declared that 
French architecture ‘lacks courage and a sense of the 
practical.’ There is some truth in this severe judgment. 
Both in the whole and in detail our architecture needs 
to be more practical and more resourceful. In domestic 
architecture, in particular, details of plan and interior 
arrangement call for a more lively sense of the exigencies 
of hygiene and comfort. Above all, it wants to get rid 
of an excessive regard for merely picturesque form in 
order to adapt itself more boldly to the new demands made 
by the rapid modernisation of contemporary life. In 


recent years, French art has sometimes with success 
managed to express this new sense of practical esthetics, 
and, especially in the domain of domestic architecture, 
has produced some quite remarkable work, disclosing a 
strength of creative power of which we regret we cannot 
write at greater length in an article confined to the study 
of a few general features. But it js only a commence- 
ment, and the effort made so far requires to be largely 
developed. 

With this cbject in view one of the principal lessons 
of the peace for French architecture is that it should 
seek, as the complement of its educational tradition, in- 
spiration abroad much more than it has done up to the 
present.’ 

М. Monod says that much modern French decoration, 
while it is properly characteristic of the genius of the 
people, is apt to degenerate into vulgarity, and that 
greater stress should be laid upon the severity and 
restraint which mark the work of earlier epochs. The 
same might well be said here. 


Bristol’s Housing Schemes. 


We learn that progress in the housing schemes recently 
proposed is delayed on account of cost. A Bristol paper 
details the methods by which the Ministry of Health 
suggest cost can be lessened, which are as follows :— 
`’А lessening of the amount of cement or lime in con- 
crete or mortar; the substitution of fences for walls of 
the front and back gardens, omitting manholes of drains 
where possible, and substituting a less costly plan; 
varving window construction so as to get rid of the stone 
sill; reducing the stoutness of floor-joists and other wood- 
work, and omitting mouldings; doing without cornices 
in the rooms; substituting concrete partitions in the 
inside of houses for lath and plaster; reducing the cost 
of specialities, such as plumber's fittings and iron- 
mongery ; cheapening roofs by lowering the pitch; re- 
ducing the thickness of lead work and the weight of 
glass, and generally adopting more economical materials. 
Some of these expedients are unwelcome, and it is feared 
the result will not be too pleasing. It remains to be 
seen if the local committee will find a better wav. The 
Bristol designs will, unfortunately, require drastic treat- 
ment if much is to be saved.” We agree that some of 
the suggestions are not very advisable, but believe that 
the main difficulties can be best met, not by cutting and 
pruning, but by the deliberate omission of expensive items. 
It is very doubtful whether in rural housing 16 is neces- 
sary in all cases to build bathrooms, though adequate pro- 
vision would have to be made for °“ taking baths," which 
could be done practically without expensive plumbing, 
while the parlour should, we think, be omitted, whatever 
local feeling may be. ` Those who will pay for what they 
want can have it, but it is hardly fair to make it a 
charge on the taxpayer, unless it is a necessity to health. 


Local Authorities and Builders. 


THE powers given under the new Housing Act to Local 
Authorities for purchasing houses, either built by local 
builders or to be built by them, as part of the authori- 
ties’ housing scheme is welcomed by some writers. It 
is pointed out that many builders who could not take on 
expensive contracts are in a position to build a few houses 
cheaply, and that the schemes of employers of labour 
may also, under this provision, be included in the scope 
of more general schemes. We quite agree that if the 
effect of this is to induce more building, it will effect 
a good object. Whether it will do so or not will, we 
think, largely depend on the speed with which those in 
authority can sanction such proposals, and the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary red-tape in respect of such sanctions. 
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a ` The Industrial Situation.—II. 


i + ` 


Ix my last article [ hoped that a man would appear in 
whom the country could place confidence, both in his 
judgment and honesty. We have some approach to this 
in the article that was contributed to the '' Daily 
Chronicle’’ of September 4 by that grand old veteran, 
Frederic Harrison, under the heading of А Veteran's 
Appeal to Labour Leaders.’' И the Government would 
distribute this broadcast in the form of a pamphlet it 
would be of enormous value to the nation. And if this 
is deemed outside the functions of the Government then [ 
am sure the public, if appealed to; would willingly suh- 
scribe to a fund for this purpose. 

In the present article I am committed to pointing 
out the path on which I think Labour in the building trade 
ought to travel. This by some may be deemed a pre- 
sumptuous step, because many will suppose that it is im- 
possible for an employer to get the right point of view 
for the workers. To me such an argument has little 
force, because I believe that there is a national point of 
view that is infinitely greater than any merely sectional 
one. And in the right treatment of industrial matters 
the welfare of all sections is involved. The doctrine of 
"class consciousness," with all its attendant mischief 
to the national interests, is damnable, whether it 
emanates from the highest or lowest, or any intermediate 
stratum of society. The ideal to which as a practical and 
common-sense people we ought to aim is to think of 
the nation as a family, and work together to produce the 
highest good for all. Reform to-day means breaking with 
а bad past and fighting against the harsh and uncon- 
scionable fruit of an unrestricted individualism, which 
elevates Mammon as supreme and is contemptuous of all 
social and moral obligations. The antidote to this which 
has gained most support in this country is worse than 
the disease, and is founded upon the perverted views of 
Karl Marx, who, according to a competent authority, 
“openly proclaimed war against all the prevailing ideals 
of the State, of country, of patriotism.” He was de- 
nationalised, having been driven by authority from 
Prussia, from France, from Belgium, until in London 
he found liberty to dwell, to fight, to starve. He was 
unclassed, being a member of the bourgeoisie who had 
turned upon his fellows with the fury of a renegade. He 
was without religion, having been conveyed from 
Judaism -to Protestantism by his father at the age of 
six, and abandoned Protestantism for aggressive 
Atheism when he grew to manhood. He was a man em- 
bittered by persecution, enraged by antagonism, soured 
by adversity, exasperated by suffering, endowed with a 
double portion of the Prussian spirit of despotism. In- 
tolerant of criticism and opposition, he passed a stormy 
life in а long succession of quarrels and conflicts. His 
inspiring and dominant passion was the passion of Hate— 
hate in its virulent and peculiarly Germanic form. Не 
hated the ruling classes everywhere, he hated the minis- 
ters of all religions, he hated the bourgeoisie, he hated 
the capitalists. Fifty-two years ago he published “ Das 
Capital.” which is the enduring testament of Marxian 
animosity. From such a teacher we have inherited the 
doctrine of Collectivism, which seethes from top to 
bottom with the same spirit of selfishness that it exists 
to condemn. I have read much and heard some speeches 
on the various forms of Socialism, and so far I have 
mostly only been able to find appeals made to the lowest 
instin^ts of a people's selfishness. Their New Heaven on 
Earth is always compounded of better material conditions. 
as if these of themselves could bring either real happi- 
ness or content. 
greatest and most important lesson in life—that men’s 
happiness does not depend on what thev have, but upon 
what they are, and that the highest standards of life are 
based on moral and not material considerations. I search 
in vain in the Labour movement in these later days for 
any standard of this sort positively proclaimed. Nor is 
it at all obvious that such considerations as these on any 
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large scale are inspiring the leaders and teachers of 
Labour to-day, Hence we find paramount the old an- 
tagonisms still rampant, for there seems to be very few, 
such is the condition into which we have drifted, who 
can or will see anything beyond their own small and 
immediate interests. There are sadly too few who are 
statesmanlike enough to look at the questions dividing 
the diiterent interests in а fair, candid, and impartial 
spirit- Yet until we get more men or this spirit, both 
on the side of Labour and employers, we shall go on 
in the same senseless way of fighting each other and 
neglecting to produce the wealth about which we are 
quarrelling. How much better it would be if evervone 
on the employers’ side would realise that his emplovee 
has his case, and there are rights which must be re- 
spected. It is little less than a crime to have anything 
like poverty in these davs when by the best application of 
labour, skill, setence, invention, and capital we can make 
Nature contribute so bountifully to meet our necessities, 
even to the extent of yielding fullest abundance for all. 
I sometimes try to visualise a time when we as a nation 
of workers, whether of hand or brain, will realise the 
possibilities, value, and dignity of all real work. So that 
we shall neither be ashamed of it or shirk it, but, on the 
contrary, We shall glory in it as one of the best and most 
honourable things in our hfe. One cannot but feel that 
there is much falsity in the attitude of those who think 
there is anything good or commendable in being in а 
position to avoid work. Тһе capacity for a reasonable 
amount of hard work is one of the most beneficent things 
that comes to any man in this Ше, and he who works 
best is ministering most highly to the welfare: of his 
fellow-men in material things. And I hope that the time 
is coming when a good, honest worker, either with hand 
or brain, will rank in the highest respect and gain a 
proper reward. | | 

I have some confidence that when the nation regains 
proper sanity that the conflict between employers and 
those whom they employ will cease, in its present 
form, and in its place we shall establish a new order 
of things, in which by agreement the cost of every article 
shall include a proper living wage for all who help to 
produce it. This can only be guaranteed by a full and 
frank co-operation of master and workman, and each 
must do his best to’ produce as much as he can. The 
current fallacy of trade unionism that advantage can 
come to either itself or the country as a whole by small 
output must be abandoned for good, aud in its place we 
must organise to produce as much as we can by using 
every power we have, and then seeing we distribute the 
proceeds of our labour in a fair and. proper manner, en- 
suring that as far as possible there is no want anywhere 
except such as is deliberately self-caused. | 

This can be achieved by both sides being properly 
organised, and through representatives agreeing upon 
terms and conditions which will give to every worker 
such а control of money as will enable him to provide 
for himself and family a sufficiency of. fcod, clothing, a 
good house, proper education and recreation, with some 
surplus to the thrifty as a stand-by for bad times and 
old age. This can all be easily done if cn the one hand 
employers see that their members keep to their part of 
the bargain, and the trade unions see that their members 
are encouraged, and if necessary compelled, to do 
their part; also reverse the present attitude of trade 
unionism by allowing everybody or anybody to work who 
will, and by using every labour-saving machine available. 
Such а policy would give plenty to abundance. Тһе 
problem then would be how to distribute it equitably. 
This would be-a matter of contention, and in a new form 
the old conflict would arise. The problem would, how- 
ever, be less serious, as we should be dealing with an 
overplus and not a shortage of things, as is the case 
now. In such a case it seems to me it will be desirable 
that wages be regulated by the cost of things, and should 
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automatically rise or fall accordingly.. This could easily 
be achieved if the Government published, say quarterly, 
the cost of a complete range of the articles which are 
required to maintain a proper standard of living. These 
would be taken weekly all over the country, properly 
verified to ensure accuracy, and on this return, by some 
agreed method, the wages should rise or fall in all trades 
аб an agreed time after the return appears. Contracts 
could be taken subject to a similar percentage of increase 
or decrease being added to or deducted from a contract, 
which would mean in turn a computation of the work done 
at the periods when the change of wages came. Тһе 
probability would be, however, when the system had. got 
working that the variations would be small. 

Such a scheme has the merit that it avoids all the 
waste and loss which is attendant through strikes or 
lock-outs to enforce an advance or decrease of wages, 
with the consequent ill-feeling that is engendered. At 
guitable intervals the question of an improved standard 
of living could be considered. This would depend entirely 
upon the success attained in production. If plenty was 
being produced then plenty could be given. If little was 
being produced then less could be given. "There can be 
no permanent exception to this law; it is as immutable 
as the law by which the sun rises in the morning and 
sets in the evening. Тһе committees which would be 
appointed to settle and enforce these proposals would 
find their principal work in acting co-operatively in carry- 
ing them out. The unavoidable unemployment, sickness, 
etc., would have to be provided for. Suggestions of all 
sorts for regularising employment examined, and where 
feasible carried out. Тһе effect of home prices upon 
foreign trading relations would have to be considered and 
dealt with. Such duties would place real responsibility 
on Labour, and if undertaken in the right spirit would give 
them all, and more than, thev are now seeking, and in 
the best way it would keep alive the freedom of all to 
work out their own destiny by the best exercise of the 
gifts God has endowed them with. I was under the 
impression when as builders we accepted the proposals 
of a Builders’ Parliament, and later merged into а Joint 
Industrial Council acting on the suggestions contained 
in the Whitlev Report, which seemed to be largely framed 
on our scheme which was before them when they drew 
up their Report, that the intention was to co-operate on 
the lines of the existing system, and not for the purpose 
of setting it aside, as is now proposed in favour of some 
svstem of Socialistic control, which I believe, if adopted. 
will be disastrous to every interest in the country ; and 
it would be better than have this to revert. to the old brutal 
system of fighting it out to a finish. In my next article 
I will give my reasons why I disagree with any system 
of nationalisation being applied to the building trade. 


“The Architect" Fifty Years Ago. 
! SEPTEMBER 11, 1869. 


THE superintendent of the Naval Museum at South Ken- 
sington has reported that he has succeeded іп materially 
diminishing the injurious effects of dampness by the intro- 
duction, into some of the cases, of glass cups containing 
fused chloride of calcium, which absorbs the moisture of the 
air inclosed in the cases, and thus prevents any deposit of 
dew, either inside the glass or on the objects exhibited. 
The question of the preservation of Museum objects is of 
sufficient importance to make it worth while to give a full 
account of the experiment, and of the considerations which 
rendered it necessary. 


Ponterract Town Council, having already accepted 
tenders for the erection of 102 houses on a site adjoining 
the Barracks, has decided to ask the Ministry of Health’s 
permission to borrow £100,000 from the Public Works Loan 
Board to finance this and other parts of their housing 
scheme, which contemplates further buildings on Baghill 
Road. The site in Wakefield Road, which had been pur- 
chased for a third scheme is, however, to be disposed of, 


permission for its use for housing purposes having been 
refused by the Ministry of Health. | 
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The Veterans’ Club. 


Commemoration and Memorial Scheme. 


A GREAT effort is needed to enlarge this beneficent 
scheme for the time-expired Service man and to provide 
for him a centre for re-union and succour in a more 
accessible situation and adequate to meet the growing 
need for such an institution. Now is the time to make 
it. Every borough of the Metropolis, every county and 
every town in the Kingdom, and every Dominion and 
Colony can help. Organised branches of the Veterans’ 
Association should be formed and civilian members en- 
rolled to aid in raising the necessary funds to establish 
and endow this Club in the way proposed as an Imperial 
memorial to our gallant sailors and soldiers who have 
fallen in the War, and to provide a permanent head- 
quarters for the use, comfort, recreation, and assistance 
of all ex-Service men of the Empire. 

One Million Pounds is required for the proposed 
memorial to our naval and military heroes. This sum 
will be expended for the following purposes :— 

1. To establish and endow the Veterans’ Club as 
permanent headquarters with 1,000 beds. 

2. To establish a convalescent home in connection 
with the scheme for those whose wounds or sickness 
necessitate treatment after returning to civil life, and for 
those who are incapacitated after many years’ service with 
the Colours. I 


3. To establish a bureau for general enquiry, informa- 
tion, and advice for all ex-Service men. 

4. To establish, for the benefit of their comrades and 
their successors in future generations, a real, living 
monument to our noble dead. 

A flag day will be held on September 30 to assist in 
raising funds for the above objects. 


Tue Leicestershire Education Committee has decided to 
build a technical college at Coalville. 

Tue Ketton Rural District Council has decided on the 
erection of six houses on the east side of the village and 
six on the Pickworth Road. 

Тне Thorne Rural Council has forwarded to the Ministry 
of Health plans for half a dozen housing schemes, which 
together cover an area of 483 acres. 

KEIGHLEY Town Council, sitting in Committee, has given 
their consent to the erection of a war memorial in the form 
of a monument in the Town Hall Square. 

THE Darlington Town Council has given its approval 
to the erection in the Sheep Market, Bank Top, of five Army 
huts which the Housing Committee has acquired for the 
purpose of converting into houses. | 

THE Dudley Housing Committee has instructed the sur- 
veyor to advertise for two engineering assistants at salaries 
rising from £250 per annum to £280, and from £230 to 
£250 respectively, for the housing scheme. 

AT a meeting of the Eastern District Committee of Dum- 
barton County Coancil, held in Glasgow, it was reported 
that Mr. Joseph Weekes, Irvine, had been appointed archi- 
tect in connection with housing and town-planning in the 
county. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. G. Dickins Lewis, archi- 
tect, of Aberystwyth, aged forty-three. He was a prominent 
Freemason, and for twelve years had been architect for the 
County of Cardigan. He leaves д widow. Mr. Lewis had 
been in failing health for many months. | 

Tue Streets and Buildings Committee of the York Cor- 
poration has approved plans snbmitted by the following :— 
The Friends’ School Committee, additions to the Mount 
School, Dalton Terrace; Messrs. Rowntree & Co., lift, con- 
veniences, and cloak-room at the Haxby Road works. 

THe Swindon Corporation has rejected the recommenda- 
tions of the Housing Committee, who reported in favour of , 
the acceptance of the lowest of the five tenders received 
for the erection of the first ten houses at Hurst on the ground 
of cost and referred the matter back for reconsideration. 

` IN connection with Dudley housing schemes, the Finance 
Committee of the Corporation recommends that application 
he made to the Public Works Loan Commissioners for the 
following loans : —£4,360 for the purchase of land at North- 
field Road, Netherton, and £4,500 for the laying out of it; 
51.600 for the purchase of land at Red Hill, Dudley, and 
£5,597 for the laying out. 
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Monthly Housing and Town Planning Review. 


The Old People's Dwellings, 
Newburn Street, S.E. ' 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 

AMONGST the large number of brand-new schemes and 
garden cities now projected we are apt to lose sight of the 
admirable work of a different character carried out before 
the outbreak of war in Kennington, on the Duchy of 
Cornwall estate, by Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey. We 
doubt if any appointment has ever been better justified 
than that of Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey as architects 
to the great estate at Kennington, owned by the Prince of 
Wales. South London is full of work of the later Georgian 
character—simple, characteristic, and admirably propor- 
tioned, which is at the same time by its arrangement and 
condition bound to disappear in tne near future. The 
work carried out by Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey shows 
how the historic character of a district can be maintained 
even when large reconstruction has become essential. 

Not the least of the charms of Old London of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries consist in its 
squares and courtyards where by extreinely simple means 
an architectural character 18 given to otherwise utilitarian 
buildings. More than this the grouping together of 
houses round a courtyard provides a space for air and 
health, which is much more useful than small areas of 
land in the rear of each house confined by walls. 
have always regarded the Old People’s Dwellings in New- 
burn Street as one of the most successful of modern 
designs, and as a model of a class of grouped dwellings 
which will, we hope, be more commonly adopted in all 
our towns. The architectural treatinent of the buildings 
13 of the simplest character, and were it employed on 
smaller units would probably be considered insufficient to 
give interest and character to utilitarian buildings. 
Here, because it is employed on a unit of considerable 
size, it gives all that is required, and we feel no wish for 
more detail or variety. The entrance could not reason- 
ably be employed in a very small scheme; here it is a 
mere item in the cost of the whole scheme, while the 
two shops at either end of the fascade are suitable and 
admirably designed to give character to the whole group- 
ing. The large internal courtyard with its coluinned 
sides and stairways is ancther feature which would be im- 
possible in а very small scheme, here it not only gives 
architectural interest, but is actually the most economical 
manner of giving access to the upper ranges of dwellings. 

Every feature of the plan has been carefully and 
thoroughly well thought out, with the result that South 
London possesses an example of the manner in which one 
of the poorest classes of dwellings can be arranged to form 
an architectural scheme, which has a greater interest than 
many public buildings. We hope that the reconstruction 
of existing houses, which is now engaging the attention 
of the authorities, will result in the saving of much public 
money, for in many districts, notably in the south and 
east and north-east of London, there are localities which 
are covered with badly-arranged houses, which a little 
careful reconstruction and alteration would make as good 
as new. In districts where actual demolition may 
be necessary we hope that an attempt will be made to 
carry out schemes hased on the general lives of the one 
we illustrate, which we believe may be measured 
and sketched by future generations as a picturesque corner 
of the great district which goes by the name of London. 
The planning and arrangement of the Garden Suburb is a 
comparatively simple matter, the conservative replanning 
and modification of what has been built and has now passed 
into a state of decay is no less of a problem, and one 
which requires a greater amount of skill for its successful 
accomplishment. There is no intrinsic reason why we 
should not have another Georgian age associated with the 
times of King George V. and commemorative of a new 
Renaissance of thought and effort. 


We 


range of notes. 


The Cheap Cottage and Small 


House.* 


By Gordon Allen. 

Turs useful little book is founded on the fifth edition of 

the author's previous work, which is now out of print, 

and has been considerably enlarged, containing illustra- 

tions of the Well Hall and Roegreen Housing Scheme 
as weil as Gretna and Marcot, Messrs. Dunn and Curtis 
Green's work at Chepstow, and other examples of hous- 

ing carried out during the war. 


The book is divided into the following sections: (1) 


Introductory. (2) Site and water supply. (3) Plan. 
(4) The rooms. (5) The exterior—how to design econo- 
mically. (6) Interiors. (7) Materials. (8) Sanitary 


matters and lighting. (9) Prices, builders and archi 
tects. (10) Building by-laws and cheap materials. (11) 
Hints on cottage gardeus. 

While the book is necessarily somewhat elementary 
and is specially framed for the use of the larger and 
growing circle of the public interested in small houses, 
it will be a help to many young architects bv reminding 
them of points too often neglected or forgotten which go 
to make houses comfortable. At the present time а 
greater responsibility than usual rests with all those who 
have to carry out building operations, as prices are so 
high as to put plans which were readily carried out be- 
fore the war out of court on the score of expense. Тһе 
architect’s problem, therefore, becomes that of a musi- 
cian who has to produce harmonies out of a very limited 
Some of the war work carried out 
reached a standard of detail in design which is less econo- 
mical than that which will have to be adhered to by many 
who build for private clients. For through the irony of 
cireunistances and of politicians the only builders who 
will be forced to consider economy closely are those who 
build for themselves, as the action of those in authority 
has been directed towards obliterating the responsibility 
of local bodies for housing expenditure. 

More than this, the only materials which are to be 
had cheaply are those which the Government has acquired 
for housing purposes, the remainder which are available 
for private building will be the subject of much competi- 
tion and, consequently, inflated prices. Thus the general 
public is penalised first in having to provide housing, 
which is directly the outcome of the iniquitous Finance 
Act of 1909-10, secondly, by having to pay more for every 
other class of housing and building, and thirdly, by having 
the financial charge of much unnecessary bureaucracy. 
Such is the immediate outcome of playing to the gallery. 

Meanwhile, architects labour under the heavy task 
of trying to whittle down by economy in planning and 
design costs Which are for the most part directly attribu- 
table to the follies of Government interference, the reform 
of by-laws by the elimination of what is unnecessary 
seems likely at last to be brought about, though official- 
dom of various kinds has long made reform in this, like 
other economies, dificult. The model specification issued 
hy the Ministry of Health is for the most part good and 
sound, precisely because it is not the compilation of a 
Government Department, but of a competent surveyor, 
its blemishes being due to departmental additions, as 13 
usually the case. 

But we feel we can heartily recommend one >f the 
best of the smaller practical books issued bv Messrs. 
Batsford, which will doubtless meet a want and have an 
extensive scale. 


* Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 


(London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. 85. 64. net.) 


ALTERATIONS and improvements are to be carried out at 
the Workhouse for the Lisburn Board of Guardians at 
Lisburn, to convert the building into an up-to-date hospital 
for tuberculosis. Тһе estimated cost is £9,000. 
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The Wards of the City of London.—VI.* 
| Ву John Charles Thornley. 
BISHOPSGATE WITHIN. 
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ST. ETHELBURGA IN 1736, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN. 


BisHoPsGATE WITHIN is not an entire ward, but its own 
importance demands a separate article, leaving Bishops- 
gate Without to take care of itself. Indeed, this division 
is officially re ised to the extent of separate Deputies 
and Beadles, and the differentiation was still more marked 
as long as the precinct system held good in the ward. The 
inner precincts, with which we are immediately concerned, 
were Allhallows, St. Peter, St. Martin Outwich, St. 
Helen, and St. Ethelburga. They were named after 
ecclesiastical parishes, of which only St. Helen and St. 
Ethelburga are wholly in the ward. It would scarcely 
be otherwise in a ward of such eccentric boundaries. Be- 
ginning at the point where Lombard Street joins hands 
with Fenchurch Street across Gracechurch Street, the 
inner ward runs up to the Wall, its backbone being the 
main thoroughfare that led from Old London Bridge to 
the north. In the extreme south that backbone is repre- 
sented by the northern half of Gracechurch Street, which 
takes its name from St. Benet Grasschurch, an edifice 
that stood in Bridge Within. The church itself got its 
surname from a grass, or herb, market close by, and 
formerly the thoroughfare was alternately called Grasse 


* See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate” (July 25), 
“Aldgite ” (August 1), “ Bassishaw " (August 15), and “ Billingsgate”’ 
(August 23). 


or Gracious Street. This corner of the ward is quite 
modern nowadays, but has many old memories. 

Bell Yard, to the west, reminds us of the Bell Inn, 
a resort of Elizabethan players and mountebanks. Richard 
Tarlton, the jester, is known to have played there. On 
one occasion he strolled over to the neighbouring Cross 
Keys to see a wonderfully intelligent horse, which readily 
picked him out as “the veriest fool in the company." 
His reply, ‘‘God ’a mercy, horse," became a byword 
through Elizabethan London. Many of the inn yards of 
Bishopsgate, notably that of the Bull, were nurseries of 
the English drama, the galleries serving the purpose of 
the circles in a covered theatre. The ward was thronged 
with tragedians and comedians until the City authonties, 
ever more intent on business than pleasure, drove them 
over the borders into Shoreditch and Southwark. 

On the east side of Gracechurch Street are several 
side entrances to Leadenhall Market, which is, however, 
mainly in Lime Street Ward. Where Gracechurch Stre*t 
ends and Bishopsgate as a street begins, the width of the 
ward is no greater than that of the thoroughfare, and it 
is easy enough to talk without a telephone from Lime 
Street Ward across Bishopsgate Ward to someone 
in Cornhill Ward. Soon the ward opens out 
again, with the National Provincial Bank of Eng 
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BISHOPSGATE WITHIN. 


land on the west and the Wesleyan Centenary Hall 
оп the east. Тһе latter was built in 1901 to take the 
place of a building raised in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of Wesleyan Methodism in 1839. It is now more 
especially the headquarters of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. When consecrated to the uses of religion 80 
years ago the freehold cost £30,000; to-day it is worth 
quite a quarter of a million. That increment gives some 
idea of the greater opulence of modern Bishopsgate. 
Banks, insurance offices, and commercial blocks stand 
shoulder to shoulder right up to the Wall, and the occu- 
piers are mostly people who think in millions. In 1876 
the Royal Bank of Scotland absorbed the original London 
Tavern, renowned during more than a century for politi- 
cal meetings and good dinners. It was almost opposite 
the Centenary Hall. Until a few years ago the thorough- 
lare now under notice was called Bishopsgate Street 
Within, and the part beyond was Bishopsgate Street 
Without. Now they are comprehended under the com- 
mon appellation of Bishopsgate, and are living up to 
their grander title. 

‘A little beyond the Centenary Hall, on the same side 

of the road, is the entrance to Crosby Square, the glory 
of which departed with Crosby · Hall. The loss is too 
recent to require much comment now. An unique speci- 
men of fifteenth-century domestic architecture, the hall 
became the sole remaining palace of any merchant prince 
іп the City. Built for Sir John Crosby about 1466, it had 
a long line of distinguished owners or occupiers, includ- 
ing Richard III., the Emperor Maximilian, Sir Thomas 
More, William Bond—the merchant-adventurer, Sir John 
Spencer, and the great French statesman Sully. Under 
the name of Crosby Place it decked more than one page 
of Shakespeare! From a residence it became a warehouse, 
a Presbyterian meeting house, a literary institute, and 
finally a restaurant. When the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China bought it in 1907 with a view to 
demolition, an organised effort was made in the City to 
save it, but sufficient money for the purpose could not 
be raised. There was, however, a compromise under 
which the building was removed stone by stone to Chel- 
sea, and re-erected for educational uses on part of Sir 
Thomas More’s erstwhile garden. 

From Crosby Square there is round-about access to 
Great St. Helen’s, but the direct entrance is from Bishops- 
gate. This is a complication of by-ways and turnings 
combined with an open space that shows to advantage 
the church of St. Helen. Dismissing the tradition that 


Constantine the Great founded the original church in 
memory of his mother, we may safely say that a church 
stood on the site before the Norman conquest. The 
bones of King Edmund the Martyr were sheltered there 
for three years from the fury of the Danes invading East 
Anglia. In 1212 a priory for nuns of the Benedictine 
Order was founded in the vicinity, and either then or later 
a large choir for the nuns was built alongside the parish 
church, so that they and the laity might worship in 
common, though divided by a screen. When the screen 
was removed at the Reformation, the parishioners found 
themselves in possession of a double-naved church, and 
for that reason the nuns’ choir was spared. The same 
arrangement, with a cluster of chapels towards the south- 
east, remains to-day. In the architecture the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth century are well represented, 
and in the seventeenth Inigo Jones did not greatly mar 
the general effect. No City church has a more medieval 
atmosphere. 

Well did Dean Stanley call St. Helen’s '' the West- 
minster Abbey of the City.” He was thinking more 
particularly of the monuments in which the naves and 
the chapels abound. There lie Sir John Crosby and his 
dame in effigy as in reality. Sir Thomas Gresham, 
founder of the Royal Exchange and of Gresham College, 
has an unfinished tomb of Sienna marble. A recumbent 
figure in armour represents Sir William Pickering, а 
Tudor soldier and scholar. On a black slab is graven 
what purports to be a parchment deed, in which Sir 
Julius Caesar, an eminent judge and administator under 
Queen Elizabeth and James Г, gives bond to Heaven 
cheerfully to pay the debt he owes to nature whenever 
it shall please God to appoint it. “IDn cujus rei testi- 
monium manum meam et sigillum apposui."  Every- 
thing is in order, even to the seal and signature. Тһе 
rhymed epitaph of Sir Andrew Judd, founder of Ton- 
bridge School, mentions nearly everything about him but 
his name, which was added later. Іп Latin hexameters 
k qaman William Bond, merchant-adventurer in Tudor 
days, is eredited with having dared and won more than 
did Jason of the Golden Fleece, while elegiacs in the same 
tongue do ample justice to his son, Martin Bond, as a 
citizen and soldier. Some of the tombs were removed 
from St. Martin Outwich, Threadneedle Street, on the 
demolition of that church in 1874. The best of these is 
the early fifteenth-century shrine of John Oteswich and: 
his wife. It was from that family that St. Martin Out- 
wich got its surname. A bare catalogue of all the monu- 


ST. ETHELBURGA, TO-DAY. 


ments in St. Helen's would well-nigh fill all the space 
available for this article, but one must mention Just one 
more—the preposterous tomb of Francis Bancroft, a 
benevolent sort of rascal who cheated the rich and left 
£28,000 for the poor. Having an idea that he would 
come to life again, he gave directions for his coffin to be 
glazed and antastened, and made so accessible that the 
sexton could go down now and then to see if he had 
awakened and incidentally to give the chamber of death 
a dusting. The present generation has convinced itself, 
if not him, that he is really dead. The church records 
mention one Willian: Shakespeare as a parishioner in the 
time of Queen Bess, but there is no definite proof that he 
was the poet. 

In Great St. Helen's the present is struggling with 
the past and gradually gaining the ascendency. Among 
the recent fallen is the New Synagogue, mentioned in the 
Aldgate article. It was in a better style than the Great 
Synagogue, but never had so firm a hold on Jewry as 
the older building. Maitland’s map shows how Little 
St. Helen's lay in relation to the larger precinct. The 
former was more intimately associated with St. Helen s 
Priory. We have already seen how the parishioners 
obtained {гоп the priory their second nave. The rest fell, 
after an interval, to the Leathersellers’ Company, which 
adapted the property to its requirements, the refectory 
being used as the livery hall. What remained of the 
conventional buildings at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was swept away to make room for St. Helen's Place. 
The Company then Һә a new hall built upon the site 
of the old, and it served its purpose until 1878, when the 
present hall, spacious and ornate, was erected from the 
designs of Mr. G. Wilson. The Leathersellers, 
fifteenth in rank among the guilds, are perhaps the 
richest of the minor order, and second to none in charity 
and education. They are closely allied with the great 
industry from which they take their name. 

The neighbouring church of St. Ethelburga is a hidden 
gem; yet that which screens it from the street is itself 
quaintly old. The vane on the turret is dated 1671, and 
the west window is Perpendicular but the nave and the 
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one aisle аге, Karly English. Though very small, the 
church is aś jmedveval їп atmosphere as’ St. | Helen s. 
A little further north we come to Clarks Place,'so called 
because the Parish Clerks’ Company formerly had a hall 
and almshouses there. It still shelters the Marine Society, 
instituted in 1756 ta take boys off the streets and fit them 
for the sea. Latterly that was done mainly through 
the training ship ‘* Warspite,” off Greenhithe. The ship 
having been destroved by fire a year or two ago, the 
training was temporariiy transferred to land,; but the 
Society is now looking .out for another suitable ship. 
Meanwhile it Continues to train boys for the Royal Navy 
and the Mercantile Marine, and its old boys’ record in 
the late war as splendid, Connecting Clarks Place with 
Camomile Street is Wrestlers Court, named after an inn 
Hardly one per cent. 
of the people? wlio daffy frequent the City ever walk 
through the court. Those who visit it for the first time 
are surprised.to see it filled with dwelling houses, a rare 
occurrence iyow-a-days within the walks. 

A stone's throw away is Bishop's House, a mellow 
brick building at the north-east angle of Bishopsgate and 
Camomile Street. А tablet in front reads : —'' Adjoining 
to this spot Bishopsgate formerly stood." One would 
naturally regard this corner, above all, as an essential рай 
of the ward now under consideration, but by some freak 
of delimitation it belongs to Aldgate ward. As for the 
gate itself, it is now believed ‘to have been one of the 
earliest of the City exits, and older than Aldgate. The 
position 13410{ quite clear, but at any rate Domesday Book 
has in connection with the Middlesex survey the signifi- 
cant phrase ad portam episcopi. That the gate took its 
name from a Bishop of London is pretty certain, and the 
prelate usually associated with it is Erkenwald the Saxon. 
The Bishops long took toll of wood there, and were 
responsible for supplying and repairing the hinges. Re- 
built by the Hanse merchants in 1479, the gate was re- 
paired in 1644, entirely. rebuiit in 1731, and finally de- 
molished in 1760. 

The west side of Bishopsgate, modernised almost to 
the last brick or stone, includes Palmerston House, 4 
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warren of offices running back to Old Broad Street, and 
memorable as the approximate site of the Bull Inn and 
Yard. This place was опе of the most important fore- 
runners of regular theatres in London, and is immortalised 
by Milton in his playful epitaph for “ old Hobson,” the 
Cambridge University carrier, who '* sickened in the time 
of his vacancy, being forbid to go to London by reason 
of the Plague. `’ 


‘Twas such a shifter that, if truth were known, 
Death was half-glad when he had got him down; 
For he had, any time this ten years full, 

Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 


Another oifice-warren close bv, Gresham House, 
commemorates the name, as it occupies the site of Sir 
Thomas Gresham's mansion and gardens. Subject to his 
widow s life-interest, he bequeathed the place in trust to 
the City Corporation and the Mercers’ Company for the 
purposes oi an endowed college. E:mineut among the 
subsequent professors was Sir Christopher Wren, who 
there started, in conjunction with others, the Roval 
Society, removed in 1710 to Crane Court. After the 
Great Fire, Gresham College teniporarilv accommodated 
the Lerd Mavor, the Law Courts, and the Exchange. 


The building was pulled down about 1770, the Govern- 


ment taking a lease of the site for the Excise Office, and 
the professors migrating to the Roval Exchange. Burned 
out in 1838, the professors lectured awhile at the City of 
London School, Milk Street, and finally settled down in 
Basinghall Street in 1843. Тһе present Gresham House, 
modern and convenient, overflows, like its great neigh- 
hour, into Broad Street Ward, and they both have 
Important frontages on Old Broad Street. Still, the his- 
fone memories they have helped to blur are of Bishops- 
gate. Gresham regarded himself as a parishioner of St. 
Helen's, and to the pining old carrier Bishopsgate was 
Hobson's choice "—that or nothing. 


Wages in the London Building 
| Trade. 


As a result of representations which have been made 

to him by the London Master Builders and Aircraft 

[Industries Association and the National Federation of 

Building Trade Operatives, under the Wages (Temporary 

Regulation) Acts, 1918-19, for the extension by order 

making the following agreements binding in the London 

district, the Minister of Labour intends to seek the advice 

of tne Interim Court of Arbitration, in accordance with 

‘ection 2, sub-section 3, of the Wages Acts, whether he 

shal] by order direct that the determination or variation 

affected by the agreements shall be binding on all work- 

men to whom the prescribed rate or rates in question are 
applicable, and the employers of those workmen : — 

1. An agreement of January 17, 1919, approved by 

the Minister of Labour in February 1919. | 

2. An agreement of April 1, 1919, approved by 

the Minister of Labour Мау 9, 1919. Amended by 

the National Board of Conciliation on June 3. | 

3, An agreement in respect of Scaffolders’ rate 

of wages, approved by the Minister of Labour on 

June 28, 1919. 

The Court will wish to be guided by advice and in- 
formation from representative bodies of employers and 
workpeople. The employers’ associations and the union 
concerned will be notified by letter, but, in order that 
all those who could rightly claim to be interested in this 
question тау be aware of what is being done, this notice 
IS Issued, | 

The Court ргорозе that the hearing of the case shall 
take place at 5 Old Palace Yard, London, S.W.1, on 
Thursday, September 18, at 10.30 a.m., when parties 
wishing to be represented should arrange for their repre- 
sentatives to be in attendance. 


, THE Brighton housing scheme at Moulscombe estate, 

v here 900 houses are to be built, was inaugurated on Thurs- 

сву = Sir Kingsley Wood, Secretary to the Ministry of 
calth. . ` 


` 
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Liege and British Trade. 


Tue Catalogue and Sample Room at the British Vice- 
Consulate at Liége having now been open for six months 
the moment appears opportune to review the work which 
has been done. | 

The response of British firms for catalogues and 
samples of small bulk has hardly fulfilled expectations, 
but it is to be hoped that an important increase іп the 
number received will be assured, as the facilities which 
this organisation provides for bringing British products 
to the notice of Belgian buyers are realised. It should 
hardly be necessary to state that catalogues for Belgium 
should be in French if possible, with metric measure- 
ments, «с. The number of firms who have sent publicity 
matter up to date is slightly in excess of 300. 

Thanks to the far-seeing and patriotic support of the 
editors of the leading trade journals, of which no fewer 
than twenty-five are furmshed gratuitously, the normal 
equipment of this Section is rendered much more inpor- 
tant than would otherwise be the case, and the Journals 
are studied by a large number of prospective customers 
for British goods. 

There have also been received twenty-seven vear-books 
and other publications concerning different industries, 
most of which are of great value as they usually comprise 
a section in the French language. 

The receipt of all publicity matter gives rise to а 
weekly communication by the Vice-Consulate to the local 
Press, and these offers are published in four local news- 
papers with an extensive circulation. Notices are also 
sent to Chambers of Commerce, &c. 

Owing to the impossibility of providing a special 
employee for this Section, the Room has only been open 
for two hours a day, and five days a week,-but during 
the past 125 days the number of visitors has aggregated 
735; 330 prospective buyers of British goods and 463 
applicants for British agencies have also been dealt with 


_ by correspondence. | 


Banking and commercial references have been obtained 
from firms capable of furnishing them, and reports as to 
their standing have been furnished. to the Department 
of Overseas Trade, to whom British manufacturers and 
merchants are advised to apply for these particulars, 
winle the Belgian firms are instructed to address their 
requests direct to the British houses whose names are 
furnished them. 

The organisation described above being largely in 
the nature of an experiment, the continuance and deve- 
lopment of which must depend upon the results attained, 
it is urgently requested that all firms who succeed in 
doing business by means of the publicity offered them 
should notify the fact to the British Vice-Consul, Liége. 


Mr. ARTHUR Brown, city engineer of Nottingham for 
the past three years, has resigned his appointment but will 
be retained as consulting engineer. А successor will be 
appointed at a salary of £1,000 per annum rising at the 
rate of £100 annually to an amount of £1,500. 

AT the last meeting of the Kiveton Park Rural Council 
is was reported that the District Housing Commissioner at 
Shefheld recommended the Council to build 100 houses for 
Wales and Kiveton, 80 at Dinnington, and 20 at Harthill. 
It was resolved to apply for sanction for additional housing 
schemes for Kiveton and Anston. | 

Tur Carlisle Corporation has obtained official sanction 
from the Ministry of Health to borrow £20.000 for the 
erection of working-class houses in Denton Holme. 

THe Evervman Theatre, Ltd., is a company formed to 
erect a theatre at Golders Green; it is estimated that the 
cost of site will be £4,000, a small theatre is to be erected 
at once at an estimated cost of £5,000 complete with fittings, 
and this will be used pending the erection of the main 
theatre which will be designed by Mr. Norman Macdermott. 

THE company to establish a picture house in Aberdeen 
Walk, Scarborough, has now been formed, and the option of 
purchase of the motor-garage premises has been exercised. 
The directors will be Mr. J. Merryweather (chairman), 
Mr. J. Т. Pearce, Mr. Frank Godsmark, Mr. T. Jaram, 
Mr. R. Glenton, and Mr. H. Walmsley. Mr. Frank Tugwell 
has been appointed architect, and Mr. Robert Cole is the 
secretary. 
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Correspondence. 


Concrete Construction. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sin,—'' Philadelphian’’ has opened a controversy 
worthy of your space, and made statements that may 
well lead to a due appreciation of building from the 
health and heat-saving point of view. His evident bias 
leads to fault-finding oblivious of faulty argument. 

. He has inspected a pair of sample concrete cottages 
and his resultant letter conveys the only fact that his 
opinion of them is derogatory to concrete for habitations 
in general. 

Now I, Sir, have not only inspected, but designed 
and supervised some hundreds of concrete edifices and, 
of course, confess to an intense enthusiasm for concrete, 
that is concrete, in every form. In a little while I hope 
to effectively demonstrate its many advantages—even 
unto ‘‘ Philadelphian ’’—but at present confine myself to 
a refutation of his arguments, while I, admitting his nght 
to a nom de plume, express the hope that he will lay his 
cards upon the table, 1.е., expose his interests. 

I will not contest, though I may disagree with, his 
opinion of the practitioners and authorities of building 
problems, because they usually make the problems, and 
unravel them, hence their authonty, &c. Nor can I express 
anything relative to the cottages Р. (please permit abbre- 
viation) has seen and described, but come to the state- 
ment that—'' these walls cannot breathe,” and I quite 
appreciate P.’s meaning. Now, in good concrete work 
walls not only breathe, but have proper breathing con- 
duits tending to even absorption, ventilation and con- 
ductivity. 

I am from Australia, with a very large axe to grind 
later, and we do know ** down under” what breathing 
walls and ventilation means. Yet I’ve spent some of my 
little leisure time during the last three years wondering 
why the cottagers of Great Britain live and last so long 
between opaque and dense walls of great thicknesses, 
with windows and doors closed during the whole of the 
long winters. 

To make a comparison between a cottage wall and 
the living human cubicle: is very far-fetched, and, as 
easily, far flung. It suggests almost a theory of grow- 
ing, in vital tissue, as walls, and some organism with 
responsive glands and valves to the varying climatic 
conditions. The skin pores are most useful in getting rid 
of moisture, and could have been P.’s best argument 
against the condensation of moisture within improperly 
constructed dwellings, which reminds me that а 
few weeks ago I had an interview with a gentle- 
man, who is the "building adviser—the district 
surveyor—of a suburban council, and whose ехреп- 
ence of concrete happened thirty years ago, when he. 
finding the walls damp inside, has ever since believed 
the moisture a percolation through them. From his 
description of the mix I concluded “him w rong, but con- 
tented myself with a question which has left him 
wondering how, on his own theory, the moisture arrives 
upon the inside of the impervious window pane on frosty 
mornings. The skin pores are safety valves for excess 
heat and permit the useful operation of, as a water bag 
cooler, an evaporator which chills down the heated body 
as exertion or temperature unduly heats it. P. surely 
does not claim the same qualifications for brick, especially 
as brick varies so much in porosity according to material 
and make, and just here Т must emphasise the fact that 
I think P.’s interests or fad is semi-porous clay cavity 
walling, a material that has not yet proved itself. I 
admit I have little experience of 1%, having noticed onlv 
that it 1s often filled with concrete to give it strength 
and stability. 

I can easily make concrete as porous as brick, as 
easily find brick as dense as concrete, and will guarantee 
to make concrete to the exact heat absorption as brick, 
though its conductivity may be a little fast ог slow accord- 
ing to the class of the aggregate. P.’s arguments make 
one marvel at all the unhealthiness of the vast stone 
buildings that surround human life. 
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If a heated, Е child play about on the cold, any 
sort of floor of any sort of cottage, the result is a lowering 
of temperature, the resultant being according to its move- 
ment, its vitality, the area of the floor, its temperature, 
conductivity and connection with adjacent substances, 
for instance, the earth. Yet if there happen to be ae 
ficial heat in the compartment a concrete floor will, 
proportion to the heat have greater warmth than a floor 
of brick. Test а brick and concrete hearth and see. 

The same theory and fact applies to the underground 
lavatory attendant. It was not the Terazzo flooring, 
because in such a situation any other pavement would 
be as cold, being underground, never receiving warmth 
and hardly a circulation of air, the floor, probably damp 
is bound to be of low temperature, yet the clinical thermo- 
meter test be as obviously absurd as the example. Under 
any conditions the well-stoked furnace gives the greatest 
heat, and И P. requires proof that his fad is a fallacy, 
let him feed the man next winter when the temperature is 
low, test him one day in the lavatory, and the next day 
out of it. The man not to exert himself one day more 
than the other. 

Here let me insert the fact that concrete houses 
correctly built retain the heat better than any other known 
construction. Certain methods of building, of which I 
hope to write anon, are warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than any known quality of brickwork. Тһе 
scientific, understood fact, known to concrete experts, is 
that & properly constructed concrete wall will at once 
absorb internal condensation and be externally damp- 
proof. It will take less heat to warm a correctly built 
concrete house than one of clay brick. Concrete may 
be compared more with the texture of an egg-shell than 
with the human skin, and taking temperatures of con- 
crete walls does not prove concrete cold, but that the 
body is usually warmer. That various departments have 
been approached proves nothing also. 


Probably from P.'s point of view it is regrettable 
that ‘‘ certain talented experts ' realise what concrete 
means, and many faddists have in as many ways sought 
to prove that public health is being endangered and they 
have, perhaps, the consolation of thinking thev are right, 
which is a great reward. As one who donned khaki with 
my own son in 1914, I am full of sympathy, but out 
of it cannot gain any argument against concrete in any 
form. 

I too, Sir, thank you for the offer of space in your 
pages, and at an early date hope, with your permission, 
to actually show why concrete 1s by far the best as well 
as one of the oldest and most efficient building materials. 

Yours, etc., 
SARQUEM: 


The Assessor as an Autocrat. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT, 


Sır,— The suggestions contained in your Leader on 
this question (issue of Aug. 15) are of great interest, and 
the result of a ITousing Competition recently concluded 11 
Nottingham gives a case іп point. Doubtless, í a 
“Court of Appeal" existed—which did not necessarily 
consist of members of the Institute Council—a few of 
the competitors in this competition might have raised the 
necessary deposit to re-open '' the case.” The competi 
{ion was one of considerable difficulty, necessitating care- 
ful development of some 127 acres of very undulating 
land, most of it falling rapidly (much of it 1 in 6) towards 
the north, and possessed of several re-entrants. The site 
is also div ided by a lane, which is in half its length a 
cutting through sand-rock, varying in depth to 14 feet. 
The plan of site issued to competitors indicated existing 
lane and footpaths widened to 60 ft. 6 in., and a new 
road 80 ft. wide from east to west across the whole estate. 
The necessary levels of this latter road throw much of the 
land over the northern boundary into a hole from seven to 
fourteen feet in depth, and the competition conditions even 
point out the obvious in Clause 20, which states: ‘It 
is suggested that any portion of the site, the lay-out of 
which in consequence of the levels would involve very 
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Cottage Construction 
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HS 
181 Queen Victoria St., London. 


"Telegrams—KINOVIQUE, LONDON. 
Telephone—CENTRAL 773.j CITY 2218. : 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM,  NOTTS ; 
SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS AND LEEDS. 


Simple and Efficient Insulation 


The present high prices and low stocks of 
fuel greatly increase the value of the Patent 
Insulated Steel Jackets which distinguish 
Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers from 
all other types and prevent great loss of 
heat in the Boiler Room. 
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These Jackets cover all exposed boiler surfaces 
and can be fixed in a few minutes without skilled 
labour. Besides effecting considerable saving of 
fuel their use gives a neat appearance and ensures 
amuch more comfortable boiler room temperature. 


Fixing Jacket. 


Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers possess many other advantages which have led to their 
wide adoption for the heating of all classes of business premises, public buildings, etc. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY . | 
Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. . Telegrams : °° Radiators Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: " Liableness London.” | 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of “Ideal” ( ВАХЕМОАГВ & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
Radiators and ‘‘ Ideal” Boilers: | WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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month's hard labour. 

Apparently, plans of the houses did not affect the 
assessor's decision, since those of the first premiated 
design are very poor’ and contain many faults, which, 
after so much illustration of excellent ideas, surely might 
be avoided. 

Incidentally, one may note the house-plans of the 
design placed second are much better than the first, 
whilst the lay-out of the third premiated design is much in 
advance of either, but as the Corporation take possession 
of all three schemes, it may be their intention to allow 
the local architect. placed first to build the houses of No. 2 
on the estate as developed bv No. 3! It is only fair to 
suppose °“ the lay-out was the thing °? and the assessor, 
torn between the pretty and the practical, chose the 
former, and in doing so decided for expense against 
economy. The authors of the premiated designs have so 
misunderstood the levels as to show some 50 to 90 houses 
built (they could be erected at tremendous expense) in 
the low-lying ground mentioned, and one might pertinently 
enquire what becomes of the schemes if the Housing 
Commissioner demands that sites for these houses be 
found elsewhere on the estate. 

An expensive feature of the winning design 18 a broad 
road, from east to west cutling through the rock to the 
level of the sunken road, merely to connect, in the centre, 
the two halves of a purely residential estate. If such 
connection is considered essential, it should have been by 
way of bridge at the deepest point of the cutting. 

Verily, the competition is to find an architect and not 
à design, and one could imagine the spin of a coin to 
decide it. This scheme called, if ever one did, for laying- 
out ‘Sin three dimensions,” and one feels it is time that 
both assessors and competitors studied tlie contours and 
the site. 

Whilst a “ Court of Appeal ’’ remains merely an idea, 
in such competitions as these, a jurv of assessors, with 
one of the number a surveyor or engineer, would doubtless 
effect a better conclusion,— Yours, ete., 

ALSORAN. 


“Вазесо” Patent Boiler. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sır, —Referring to your editorial comments on our 
Boiler in your issue August 8, page 18—we beg to point 
ont that the electro used by you to illustrate the sectional 
view of the boiler is quite an old one. 

. Various modifications of importance have been carried 
out in the Boiler some considerable time since, and are 
partly shown in our later electros, for instance—a mudhole 
with cover in the front of the dome top, and also in the 
front of the Boiler, while the waterway 15 extended below 
the fire bars, 
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The “ Baseco ` Boiler as now supplied is acknow- 
ledged by leading hot-water engineers to be the finest 
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small type boiler made, and the fact that its fuel consump- 
tion 1s considerably less than that of any other boiler, 
is of particular importance at the present. time. 
Yours, &c., · 
О. Ввсвтен AND DE Lausorr. 

4 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 3. | 

[We give an illustration of the correct block and 
regret the mistake.—Ep.] 


Southampton's Building By-laws. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sır,—Southampton, like many other towns, із 
languishing for the want of dwellings for the people, but 
cinemas, warehouses, and the like are swallowing up 
brick, timber, and labour which would build scores of 
houses. Of course the building speculator (often much 
maligned) has ceased to exist, and the Government that 
helped in bringing about this crisis is doing very little to 
make up the terrific loss. The cause for my writing is to 
an extent perhaps somewhat remarkable. It has just 
come to my notice that a client of mine is building a 
detached briek and slated cottage for his foreman who 
at present is living in a wretched tenement. The house 
wil have three good bedrooms, bathroom, living-room, 
parlour, and domestic apartments, immense garden, good 
drainage, and water supply. It is about a quarter of a 
nile from any other building. АП the exterior walls are 
12-inch cavity built. The very best damp proof con- 
struction known, and a high pitched slated roof, and as 
an architect and building surveyor of fifty years’ ex- 
perience I would not hesitate to give a certificate that it 
is a thoroughly sound, dry. and most desirable dwelling- 
house fit for anyone to live in, and that it would stand for 
a century, and just the ideal class of house for which 
thousands are clamouring. Imagine, then, my surprise 
and disgust to find my client has receive from the sur- 
vevor of a rural district council a three days’ notice to 
comply with some arbitrary by-laws, threatening pro- 
ceedings to alter or pull down: I admit that good and 
strong as this detached cottage is, some minor matters do 


not technically. comply with these most stringent and 


quite unsuitable by-laws. fit for the Су of London and 
not for a rural district. But the point of the whole ques- 
tion is this, are such by-laws to be materially altered or 
scrapped, or is all encouragement to build to be entirely 
snuffed out? Personally, I thing all that is necessary 
should be to see the buildings аге thoroughly safe, sound, 
and sanitary. Fancy in these days of enlightenment for 
a surveyor to ask for thick bond timbers. To my mind 
they can’t be too thin. Far better to have none at all. 
or at most a cement bed or half-inch piece of timber. 1 
am writing this without my client's knowledge, but if 
wished I feel sure he will permit me to furnish to the right 
quarter the full names and addresses of owner, builder. 
district council, and their surveyor. and show any 
Government. or other survevor over this excellent little 
detached building. 

In the event of the Government building or assisting 
others to build houses in this or other similar rural dis- 


tricts I wonder whether they will be bound by such. 


arbitrary. by-laws, but even if thev were, of course, cost 
might then be a secondary consideration.—Yours, etc., 
WILLIAM Всввосон HILL. 
93 Above Bar, Southampton, 
September 3, 1919. 


WE offer our congratulations to our contemporary “ The 
Ironmonger,’’ one of the leading trade journals of the world. 
At the end of last month our contemporary completed sixty 
years of publication, and, judging from the look of the copy 
before us, the journal was never in a more flourishing con- 
dition. Our friends, like ourselves, have passed through & 


‚trying period, and have come through successfully, and we 


congratulate them on the fact and wish them continued pros 
perity and many years of usefulness to the great trade which 
they so worthily represent. 
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REDPATH BROWN & Со [тр 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS | 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
Riverside Works. Trafford Park. St Andrew Steel Works. Pinkston. 


Fac t 
cast Greenwich SE. BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE Office !9.Waterloo 5t 
Office: 47, Temple Row. Milburn House. 


London City Office» 3, LAURENCE Роимтмех HILL ЕС.4 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 


Римма the week ended August 30, 161 new schemes were 
submitted to the Ministry, and 110 schemes were approved 
by them. ‘The total number of schemes submitted by 
Local Authorities and Public Utility Societies is 4,546, 
comprising approximately 44,000 acres. The total 
number of schemes approved is 1,419, covering about 
18,200 acres. 

Schemes in their later stages are now being submitted 
in greater numbers. House plans from Nottingham (350 
houses), Birmingham (317 houses), Eastbourne (179 
houses), Manchester (150 houses), and Croydon (123 
houses) were approved during the week. Altogether, 
plans for 1916 houses were submitted, and approved for 
1,475 houses. 

The attention of Local Authorities has been called by 
the Ministry to the housing obligations placed on them by 
Parliament іп the new Housing Act, and a short summary 
of the principal provisions of the Act has been supplied for 
every member of a Local Authority. Тһе Act requires 
each Local Authority to consider the needs of their dis- 
trict and to prepare and submit a housing scheme by the 
end of October. Approved schemes which have already 
been subinitted, may, if the Ministry think fit, be regarded 
for the purposes of financial assistance as a contmbution 
towards meeting the requirements of the Act. Тһе 
majority of the Local Authorities had in fact submitted 
schemes before the Act came into force. Information 1s 
also to be supphed to the Ministry as to the slum areas 
which require to be dealt with, and as to insanitary houses 
in other parts of the district of the Local Authority. 

The Ministry have also indicated to Local Authorities 
the lines on which inquiries may be made to ascertain 
the needs of the district. Various sources of information, 
both official and unofficial, are suggested, e.g., the Local 
Food Control Committee and Social Organisations. 
Arrangements have also been made for the staff of the 
Regional Commissioners appointed by the Ministry. to 
give assistance, where it is desired, to Local Authorities in 
the carrying out of the survey of their districts and in the 
preparation of their schemes. 

The following are the schemes dealt with during the 
week :— 


Носзк Prans. Schemes submitted: 


Urban. No. of houses. Urban. No of houses. 
Abercarn (2 schemes) 112 | Whitstable 51 
Aberdare . 72 
Bentley with Arkeey 32 1,552 
Birmingham . . 317 
Eastbourne (2 schemes) . 178 Rural. No. of houses. 
Ebbw Vale š 38 | Buntingford 
Epsom 31 | Chepstow . 25 
Harrow-on-the Hill - 20 | Crick 4 
Hitchin . ç 76 | Warminster 8 
Huddersfield 40 | Wincanton 10 
Irlam : 71 | Wycombe : 50 
Leamington Spa 34 | Yeovil (4 schemes) . 36 
Manchester 150 
Sherborne . 36 119 
Stowmarket 10 ` 1,352 
Warwick . 66 
Wembley . 18 | Total . . 1,471 

Schemes approved: 

Urban. No. of houses. Urban. Мо. of houses. 
АЪегсаги (2 schemes) 112 | Wembley š; , . 18 
Bangor А 16 
Вагпеё 48 1.686 
Birmingham 317 Urban. No. of houses. 
Blackburn . 135 ' Blackburn (3 жинақ - 
Colwyn Вау ап Colwyn. 66 | Crowmarsh . X 
Croydon 2 Epping . 4 
Ead Barnet Valley. . 46 | Haltwhistle (2 schemes) 76 
Ebbw Vale . 08 + Hemsworth ae 20 
Hitchin. 76 | Hitchin 50 
Hyde (1 scheme) — | Lanchester 8 
Irlam 71 | Walsingham 4 
Leamington Spa 34 
Manchester 150 174 
Nottingham 950 1,686 
Roth wel! 14 | 
Warwick b6 Total. 1.350 
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BUILDING SITES 
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Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Acreage Rural. Acreage. 
Amlwich (2 sites). 8.27 | Cricklade and Wootton 
Barnet . | š i 4.57 Bassett (3 sites) 6.50 
Bedwas and Machen . 14.00 | Epping. . : 2.86 
Biddulph А 8.50 | Eton (2 sites) 9.75 
Coulsdon and Purley . 1.54 | Fordingbridge 3.00 
Feltham (1 site) . . — | Grantham (2 sites) 1.34 
luce-in- Makerfield . 15.00 | Hardingstone s 2.00 
Lambeth š ; 9.25 | Long Crendon (5 sites) 10.00 
Lymm (2 sites) . 7.50 | Malling . 0.75 
Marlborough 0.94 | Market Harboro (2 sites) 8.81 
Merthyr Tydfil (3 sites) 47.00 | Morpeth ; 6.75 
Midsomer Norton (3 Newport Pagnell . . 75 

sites). | i . 15.80 | Northallerton (12 sites) 4,98 
Sandwich 10.33 | Plympton St. у » 
Seghill . 3.50 sites). 18.34 
Stretford . i 2.18 | Runcorn (3 sites) 22.50 
Turton (3 sites) . 8.00 | Sefton (7 sites) 4.25 
Ulverston . қ 1.75 | Settle . š 0.40 
Uxbridge . Я - 27.58 , Spilsby (2 sites) . . 15 

Stockbridze (1 site) . 0.94 

183.51 | Sunderland . 10.0 

Rural. Acreage. | Tamworth 5.48 
Avisham (5 sites) 13.13 | Thorne (6 sites) . 48.78 
Banbury (3 sites). 4.50 | Welton (21 sites) . 31.67 
Bedale (6 sites) 2.42 | Westbourne ; 3.80 
Blackwell 3.00 | W. Lancashire (4 sites) 3.58 
Bosmere and Claydon Whiston . 0.50 

(5 sites) : 7.00 | Winchcombe (8 sites) . 10.4 
Brailes (3 sites) . 3.60 | Wokingham (2 sites) . 26 
Brixworth (2 sites) 1.13 FU 
Bromsgrove . I 0.08 4 
Cannock Ў J 6.61 153 
Chester-le-Street | (13 Ren 

sites). 183.87 Total . 651.3 

Schemes approved : 
Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
Bala . š 5.03 | Buntingford (2 sites). 2% 
Baldock : 11.00 | Chipping Ntn. (2 d 6.59 
Bedwellty (2 sites) 16.05 | Chirk . 16.% 
Blackburn (3 sites) 52.07 | Crick . 0.40 
Bridgwater . 12.75 | Depwade (5 gites) 11.17 
Cievedon 5.00 | Forehoe (2 sites) . 5.19 
Colchester 10.47 | Hauham (5 чы: 5.66 
Crewkerne . 14.55 Hawarden 7.8 
Devizes 6.50 Нешеу (3 sites) . 5.5) 
Fast Dereham 097 Henstead А 0.75 
East Grinstead . 15.51 Hertford 3.0 
Great Yarmouth . 16.62 Huntingdon . 13) 
Lichfield (3 sites) 7.84 | Leigh (2 sites) 66.13 
Malvern 16.73 Morpeth (6 sites). 2.13 
Merthyr Tydfil . 9.75 | Oswestry (7 sites) . 324 
Middleton 25.64 | Saffron Walden (4 sites) 63 
Rothwell 48.83 | St. Albans (4 sites) 59 
Tipton (8 sites) 15.76 | Skipton | | 43 
Whittington & Newbold 3.86 | Thakeham (3 sites) 2.5 
Whimslow қ 3.15 | Uckfield : . 0% 
Wallingford (3 sites) . 69 
296.06 
Rural. Acreage. 217.6 
Bakewell (3 ae) 7.08 County en 
Bedford 540 | Huntingdon ә 1% 
Bourne 1.00 ЕЕ. 
Brailes (11 sites) . 8.20 = 
Braintree (2 sites) 5.00 Total . 515.2 
Lay Outs. Schemes submitted: 
Urban. Urban. 
Abergavenny Wembley 
Blackburn Whitley and Monkseaton 
Croydon Worsley (3 schemes) 


Fast Barnet Valley 
Ebbw Vale 


Rural. 


Hitchin Blackburn (3 schemes) 

Leamington Spa Frome (5 schemes) 

Nottingham Haltwhistle (2 schemes) 

Salisbury Hemeworth | 

Sechill South Westmorland 

Stretford Thame 

Warwick Walsingham 

Schemes approved: 

Urban. Urban. 

Bentley-with-Arksey: Ripon 

Burnham-on-Crouch Warwick 

Fastbourne Wemblev 

Ebbw Vale Whiistable 

Eston 

Great, Yarmouth Rural. 

Hitcnin Buntingford 

Ilminster Chepstow 

Ipswich Crick ` 

Kensington Huntingdon 

Leamington Spa St. Ives (2 schemes) 

Leeds Wincanton 

Newport (Mon.) Wycombe 

Plymouth Ystradgynlais 
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The Trail of 


Tug exigencies of war were commonly supposed to call 
for the specialist, for the right man in the right place. 
Business men were ostentatiously brought into the 
Government, engineers pressed into the service of the 
Air Force, and chemists into that of the Ministry of 
Munitions, while scholars with a knowledve of the Near 
East performed admirable work ш the Intelligence 
Department. Yet, when the face of the country was 
being transformed by vast building schemes for war pur- 
poses, the architect was passed by, his experience dis- 
regarded, his existence ignored. Millions of pounds were 
wasted because the man whose business it was to 
scrutinise expenditure was not consulted, апа the most 
profligate of financial systems, payment on the basis of a 
percentage on the amount disbursed, was introduced at 
disastrous cost in economy and efficiency. 

As a nation, we are not lovers of clear thinking. 
Opportunism is rampant in every department of life, and 
Meredith’s dietum as to England’s hatred of thought is 
everywhere borne out. The distrust of the specialist, 
which we see in most cases side by side with the ostenta- 
tious use of his services in a few, is the result of the habit 
of mind which looks on ‘‘ muddling through "' as a thing 
to be proud of, and its results are to be seen in private as 
well as public life. Тһе budding author, afraid of a 
guinea subscription to the Society of Authors, enters into 
an engagement with a dishonest publisher, and finds 
himself grossly defrauded; the well-meaning father of a 
family executes a will himself to avoid the expense of a 
solicitor, and involves his family in enormous legal costs ; 
the man who wants to build is afraid of the architect's 
fees, and gets a house grossly deficient, as he discovers 
too late, in various important particulars. In short, the 
value of professional opinion is not appreciated, and the 
public is the sufferer. This in its turn reacts upon those 
Whom the public does consult; the publishing shark is 
encouraged, so is the dishonest builder, and the fact that a 
man gets on (in a worldly sense) without a strict regard 
fo honesty is frankly a premium on its opposite. 

Even where dishonesty does not exist, carelessness 
does, and its existence strikes us in every direction. We 
called last autumn at a London house-agent’s; the 
Manager was out, and no one there had a list of houses 
available in the neighbourhood. ““If you will tell us the 
road you want to be in we can see if there are any houses 
In that road, as they are all indexed under the roads, 
arranged alphabetically." This to an inquirer from a 
distance, at the largest agent’s in the district! How 
much that agent and his customers would gain if only the 
value of specialism, or doing things in the best way, were 
realised! Take another instance—time: last month; 
Scene: a Sussex country house. A catalogue is drawn up 
by a large London firm but sent to no one in the neigh- 
bourhood, though “if only I had known, of course 1 
should have сопе,”” was said at every house in the district 
for the next three weeks. And the catalogue! Its value 
will be gauged by a few examples.  ''A copper relief 
panel embossed with figures from Egyptian friezes’’ was 


the Amateur. 

a reproduction of a famous Greek relief, with a long Greek 
inscription, in the British Museum; ‘‘ Plaster Busts of 
Gentlemen ” had their names on the back, and those of the 
sculptors, which the author of the catalogue did not 
trouble to transcribe; the famous bust of Cæsar in the 
British Museum was entered as ‘‘ Portrait of а Gentle- 


тап”; Savonarola as Dante; Michelangelo’s Moses 
as a '' terracotta classic image of Science ”; a lithograph 


of Keble as '' a crayon drawing signed by George Rich- 
mond.’’ “The books fared yet worse; they were cata- 


logued by the shelf under the name of the first volume 
on the shelf, so that in one glaring instance the title of 


a modern six shilling novel was given in full, and 
“Various, in all 45,” covered some exceedingly 


valuable works on Egyptian antiquities. “ Tertullian, 
[ misprinted Terbullian] and other operas ’’ was a heading 
calculated to disturb both the theologically and the 
musically minded, and among the pictures “ tryphich '' isa 
variant of triptych which it takes some skill to recognise. 
In Lord Beaconsfield's immortal phrase, '' they don't 
know their own silly business.” You can carry on a 
flourishing house agency and have no classified lists of 
houses in your own district; you can hold auctions— 
successful ones too—all over the country, and be quite 
unable to catalogue. Therefore, why try to work upon 
a better system? The only hope, so it seems to us, lies 
in the appreciation of the specialist, in the realisation that 
it is worth while to deal with someone who knows his 
business, and by this very recognition tb promote his 
wider employment. It is something gained, at any rate, 
that in the majority of housing schemes now before the 
public a professional architect is to be employed—a 
belated, but not despicable, recognition that the amateur 
is not as good as the professional, that training does count 
for something, and that gain, not loss is the outcome of 
specialist knowledge elsewhere than in the hospitals. 
One of the strongest arguments against a Socialist 
State is that true specialism—the devoted pursuit of 
subject for its own sake—would hardly be worth while, 
since freedom to apply such knowledge would be lacking. 
The Government inspector has his uses, but he is not an 
inspiring force in the commonwealth; and he would be 
omnipresent, with the inevitable result that ''anything 
which will pass the inspector” would become the 
standard of perfection, whether in bricklaying or in art. 
Let a man be free to do his best, to use 
the best materials that lie to his hand; let him 
see that it does matter, not to himself only but to his 
country, that he should do his own job in the best way 
in which it can be done. When once this is realised the 
trail of the amateur will no longer be seen, because you 
cannot be an amateur if you are an authority on. your 
subject and stick to that subject. Life is too short for 
the needlessly imperfect, and ‘‘ muddling along’ а 
wasteful process, especially to the muddler. And the 
antithesis of the muddler is the specialist, who will 
“turn down '' all work that does not come up to his own 
standard, whether that work is his own or other people's. 
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ENTRANCE TO A PRIVATE PARK, 18TH CENTURY. By Miss R. Lowy. 


SKETCHES BY B. FRASER. 


William Kent and Devonshire House. 


THE announcement that Devonshire House is actually 
sold will set many thinking of that familiar landmark, the 
high but not unarchitectural brick wall with the great 
gates from Chiswick House in the centre—marvels of 
elaborate yet well-proportioned ironwork—the great court, 
and the house itself with its most unimposing entry. 
Few perhaps realise that that entry was once the ser- 
vants’ entrance, and that a grand staircase rose in horse- 
shoe form to a great door on the first floor, an arrange- 
ment that was found to be so public, and therefore so 
unsuitable, when Piccadilly began to take on its modern 
aspect, as to be abandoned for a less conspicuous and more 
modest entrance. The grand staircase was therefore 
removed, the original door made to match the windows, 
and the original back entrance made into a front door. 

Its architect, William Kent, is responsible for other 
famous London buildings, notably for the Horse Guards 
and that part of the Treasury buildings which looks 
towards the Parade at Whitehall, besides the Law Courts 
at Westminster, an example of his work in the Gothic 
manner, and other buildings now pulled down. But his 
chef d’eurre as architect is unquestionably Holkhaın. 
‘“ How,” says Horace Walpole, ‘‘ the designs of that 
house which I have seen an hundred times in Kent's 
orginal drawings came to be published under another 
name [that of Matthew Brettingham], and without the 
shghtest mention of the real architect, 1s bevond compre- 
hension.”’ It is; and many collectors of architectural 
books have no idea that Brettingham's sumptuous folio 
of 1761 is an impudent appropriation of another man's 
work. Horace Walpole has a right to speak with 
authority, since Kent did a great deal of work for Sir 
Robert at Houghton, where the Prime Minister, who was 
persuaded to employ him to paint several ceilings and the 
grand staircase, “ would not permit him to work in 
colours, but restrained him to chiaroscuro.’' Further, as 
Horace Walpole is anything but enthusiastic about much 
of Kent's work, his praise, when he gives it, has the 
more value, and the credit of Holkham ought to go to 
the architect whom he names. 

Кеш, а Yorkshire boy of a poor family, was appren- 
ticed to a coachmaker at the ave of thirteen, but he did 
not complete his indentures, and ran away to London five 
years later, where he tried to support himself by history 
and portrait painting. Не was lucky enough, however, 
to attract the attention of the first President of the Society 
of Antiquanes, John Talman, with whom he went to 
Rome, where he gained a prize and met with other 
patrons, notably the famous Earl of Burlington, who 
brought him back to England, gave him apartments in 
his own mansion for the rest of his life, and set him on 
the high road of fortune. Once started, Kent went far. 
His services were in request as painter, as sculptor, as 
architect, as furniture designer, and as landscape 
gardener. 

His paintings fall into three classes: (i) historical, of 
which the only example known to the writer is the un- 
lucky altar-piece for St. Clement. Danes, representing 
а choir of angels, which the parody of Hogarth soon 
caused to be removed from its place over the altar; 
(n) portraits, on which Walpole is very severe, though 
that of himself, engraved in the collected edition of Wal- 
pole's Works (1798, etc.), is a pleasing work enough; 
(ш) architectura] painting, chiefly in chiaroscuro, of 
which there are interesting examples in  Devonshire 
House, though he is here far below Verrio or Sir James 
Thornhill, neither of them first- or even second-rate 
artists. In the same class are his illustrations, of which 
those of Gay and Spenser are known because Walpole 
mentions them, those of Pope are occasionally alluded 
to, and those to the first collected edition of Thomson’s 
°“ Seasons '' not at all, though in their full-blooded 
allegorical way they are decidedly better than the rest. 


Nothing but the уаралев of fashion, however, can explain 
his having succeeded Jervas as principal painter to the 
Crown; it was enough to make Hogarth angry, and he 
took his revenge whenever he could. 

In sculpture Kent's most familiar works, though the 
design in each case was carried out by Rysbrack, are the 
monuments to Shakespeare, Earl Stanhope, and Sir Isaac 
Newton in Westminster Abbey, for the last of which Pope 
wrote the famous lines: 

‘t Nature, and Nature's Laws, lay hid in night; 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light." 

It was to Kent, moreover, that a greater than 
Rysbrack was apprenticed, Thomas Banks to wit, whose 
monument to Sir Eyre Coote is one of the Abbey failures, 
but whose Penelope Boothby, at Ashbourne, has drawn 
tears from five generations, from Queen Charlotte down: 
wards. 

Of Kent as architect we have said something; of his 
work as furniture designer as well as architect ам 
painter Devonshire House itself shows much, and the fine 
collection of gilt furniture lent by the Duke of Devonshire 
to South Kensington more over-heavy, over-elaborate it 
may be, but it has a style of its own, and a very real 
dignity, as the splendid table sold at the Hamilton 
Palace sale in 1882 or the furniture belonging officially 
to the Judges' Lodgings at Oxford bear witness; and if 
Kent had been forced by necessity to publish books of 
designs, like Chippendale and Sheraton later, there is no 
doubt that his name would be more familiar than 18. 
But it is as landscape gardener that Horace Walpole 
praises Kent most highly. “Тһе father of medern 
gardening,” '' the creator of an art that realises paint- 
ing and improves Nature," took a principal part in the 
revolt against the old formal style in gardening and in 
the introduction of that new idea which, as a French wnter 
has said, “consiste à donner aux jardins la varıete 
pittoresque d'un paysage, et qui, sous le nom de jardins 
anglais, a été généralement adoptée en Europe.” Kent 
vogue in other branches of art probably helped on the 
success of the new idea for which we feel less disposed 
to praise him than our ancestors, since formal gardening 
has again come to its own. | 

Horace Walpole is responsible for perceiving, what 
many have since repeated without acknowledgment, that 
Milton was the prophet of that very art of landscape 
gardening which Kent was responsible for bringing into 
vogue, “ half a century before the introduction of modern 
gardening." But if Milton was the prophet, Kent was 
the exponent of the new system. “‘ Painter enough to 
taste the charms of landscape, bold and opinionative 
enough to dare and to dictate, [he was] born with 4 
genius to strike out a great svstem from the twilight of 
imperfect essays. He leaped the fence, and saw that all 
nature was a garden.” In fact, he had wit enough to 
taste the full force of Pope’s couplet on the ambitious 
formal gardening of Villario, which came to perfection 
only to disappoint its possessor: 

'‹ Tired of the scene parterres and fountains yield, 

He finds at last, he better likes а field.” 
All England took to liking fields, and the park hence- 


forth swept up to the very windows in all houses whose 


owners had a claim to taste. When Kent planted dead 
trees in Kensington Gardens in imitation of Nature, ever 
Horace Walpole laughed ; but laughter was bearable from 
an arbiter elegantiarum who stated that its object was à 
genius. Not so the bitter mockery of Hogarth, who was 
for ever mocking his as charlatan, pretender, Jack of all 
trades. When Devonshire House has been replaced by 
some flamboyant monstrosity like its neighbours Lon- 
doners will realise how much they unconsciously owe 

to an architect who had the courage to build plainly, if 
his taste in furniture and decoration leant rather to the 
gorgeous than the reticent. 
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THE ARCHITECT 
The Industrial Situation.—IIl. x 


l6; 


By Samuel Smethurst. 


No one can possibly be more adverse to an improper use 
of capital than I am, and I think Goveruments ought to 
fiud à way of preventing such a use, and if that is not 
possible then penalising such а course where possible. 
Having said that, I would like to challenge what appears 
to be а very common view in these days, especially 
amongst social reformers, as to what is wise and right 
in regard to capital. What is capital, and how does it 
arise 2 

Those who have read Ruskin's “ Unto This Last `` 
wil! remember how he imagines two sailors being cast 
on & desert isle and obliged to maintain. themselves for 
а number of years. They build themselves a house each, 
and in time come to possess a quantity of land and 
instruments to till it with. This is property. After а 
time they separate and divide their property, and each 
works for himself. After a time one falls sick at a season 
when he should be reaping or sowing his crops, and he 
begs the other one to do these duties for him and he 
will repay him by corresponding value of service when 
he gets better. Later in life the man who has rendered 
service in the first instance may rest whilst the other 
man repays him for the service previously rendered. This 
would seem equitable. In the course of time and for 
the convenience of men, instead of exchanging actual 
articles, it was found convenient to do it by tokens, 
now called money, which in England to-day is made 

ир of gold and silver and paper, the tangible part 
being the gold and silver, because that has real value, 
and can be exchanged for goods in any other country. 
The paper has no intrinsic val:c. It is a token of the 
“credit which attaches to the man who possesses it. If, 
for instance, I have a house I may sell it to enable me 
to purchase a number of other things. I get paper 
money from the man who purchases my house. I take 
it to the bank, and they undertake to find me up to the 
value of the house credit to buy anything I wish—a horse, 
motor car, a suit of clothes, etc. This is a perfectly 
sensible and feasible thing, and the onlv thing possible 
as civilisation became more complex. With this the only 
possible system in vcgue it will be easy to see how 
capital in а legitimate way has arisen. Take some illus- 
trations of how it grows. Imagine the average earnings 
of men to be £100 a year and the average expenditure, 
зау, £75 а year. The £25 becomes surplus capital, to 
be used for extending plant, for carrying on further 
operations, and which, accumulating year after year, 
becomes in course of time a very large amount held by 
someone. If everybody just worked the same, lived the 
‘same, and in all other respects did the same, then every- 
thiug would be on a balance and everybody equal to 
evervbody else. But what a funny world we should be 
in! How uninviting, and, I venture to think, after the 
freedom and independence we have enjoyed, Which gives 
zest to life, very unattractive! 

As usual, the natura] thing happened. One man was 
industrious, inventive, not afraid to adventure on pro- 
jects he could see through and understand, and in the 
execution of тет he brought foresight to bear; he lived 
и! advance of the execution of his project. He foresaw 
difficulties before they came and removed them. He saw 
that there were no hitches in carrying them out. All 
material was there when wanted, and the whole organised 
for sweet and pleasant working, and everybody was 
pleased. Such a result can only be achieved by hard 
work, with great ability, both physical and mental. 

Another man, equally well meaning, works hard, but 
he lacks the understanding and vision of the first man. 
There are constant hitches in execution, with consequent 
waste of human energy. Such a man just holds his own. 

Then there is the third type, who is careless and in- 
different, is not industrious, is often supercilious and 
foolish and immoral, has no vision. Не fails, and loses 
as much as the first man gained. 


The first man becomes the capitalist. The third man 
passes amongst the unfit, and in any wisely regulated 
State would be on the one hand a subject for discipline 
and taught to work, and on the other of compassion and 
helped by the rest of the community. 

I do not think it can be disputed that the first type 
are not only capitalists, but their nation’s benefactors, 
because, as a rule, they work hard, and contribute largely 
to the common stock of the things which are of use to 
a community, such as food, clothing, houses, &c., and 
find the wherewithal to enable men to get education and 
recreation, &с. 

They make wealth and capital, which would not 
otherwise exist, and when made this capital becomes a 
big streain of healthy operations, helping in many ways 
to produce easily—ınore easily than would otherwise be 
the case—things which are necessary and useful; and 
the more of it there is іп a country, the better it is for 
the people of that country, by enabling it to adopt labour- 
saving machines, which provides the necessaries of life 
more “easily. Hence the wisdom of the U.S.A. with the 
concurrence of the workers, putting their accumulations 
of capital into labour-saving machines, which enables 
them to produce plenty with little physical effort, and so 
distribute fully the results of their industries freely and 
plentifully amongst their people. As contrast to this, 
take those countries where capitalists have not been de- 
veloped, and you find the people still struggling with 
Nature in a primitive way—working very hard, and yet 
starving. Other countries are only too ready to borrow 
capital, pay handsomely for it, and by so doing improve 
their position, as far as their material condition is con- 
cerned, and by this means gradually become wealthy. 
In view of such facts, it is very hard to understand how 
any working-man can join in the crusade against capital, 
instigated, T am afraid, by foreigners who, lacking 1t 
theniselv es, envy Britain the position she occupied in the 
world because of the possession of capital. If men will 
only think for themselves they will see in the history of 
their own country during the last fifty years its effects. 


. how much better off we are as compared with our fathers 


—more food, more and better clothes, better education, 
better houses to live in, more recreation, working shorter 
hours, and working less hard for the time we are work- 
ing. Who and what has worked this change? Capital 
and capitalist. Without the capitalist we should not have 
the capital we have. Having got it, we now have a 
plentiful crop of men, who, with little knowledge or 
ability to make any themselves, they are seeking to control 
what others have made. The result of any experiment in 
this direction would almost certainly be that our position 
as a commercial nation would be lost. Britain would 
become a paradise for the rich and a hell for the poor. 
Half or more of our population would pass to other coun- 
tries, and peerless Britain pass into the category of effete 
civilisations. It is because I believe the destiny of 
Britain is something different from this that I oppose 
the foolish schemes which seem to me to be always 
superficial and based on ignorance of the factors that 
pertain to the real development and welfare of a people. 
The question of & proper division of the results of 
industry is another matter. ТЕ Labour leaders would 
change their point of view and encourage the creation 
of plenty, and then see that those who created it had 
plenty, they would be doing what they should. I re- 
member reading a sentence many уеагз ago of Herbert 
Spencer, in which he summed up what is a truism about 
English people. It was that '* You cannot get an idea 
into the heads of the English people except bv continual 
iteration.” And so, тау I again say that we cannot 
have plenty if we do not make plenty? And if we do not 
make it someone will have to go short. And that someone 
will be the poor. Getting good wages will not matter or 
save us. If the stuff is not enough for all, then it will be 
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handed out to the highest bidder. 
The man who has most money. 

Н Labour leaders and other teachers of these new- 
fangled and untried doctrines would preach ` in 
favour of evervbody being engaged in useful work of some 
sort, one could understand it. If they would exalt the 
virtue of work both to rich and poor alike, if they could 
create à sentiment in'the minds of men that it was dis- 
honourable to be a shirker of work even though we were 
rich, they would be doing some good and doing something 
to create that moral standard which isthe only basis upon 
which a country can rise to anything like true greatness. 
It seems to the writer that this attack on capitalists is 
utterly incomprehensible, for the only effect it can have 
is to paralyse effort and adventure by capital, causing it 
to be sent to other countries where they are clamouring 
for it, and will get it to our loss. АП this would lead to 
unemployment at home, which will mean still less рго- 
duction and still more suffering and want, and probably 
by suffering will help us to learn the very obvious lesson 
that however much capital we have, if we do not use it to 
produce the things we need to live upon we shall have to 
go short, because we cannot live on machines, railroads, 
factories, and land, which is what capital is. I wonder 
why all this is not plain to people who are so deeply 
interested. In my next article I will deal with 
nationalisation. 


And who will that be? 


a 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1869. 


City affairs seem to be prospering, if we are to believe the 
evidence of our eyesight. Everywhere majestic structures 
are in course of uprearing; mean ones, in the agonies of 
dissolution, supplying the requisite space. Building im- 
provement is the order of the day, and the most paying 
profession Haussmann-ship. Dare we stroll amid the scaf- 
folding and dust, the changes are worthy minutest investi- 
gation. Issuing under the railway bridge to reach the hill 
whereon St. Paul’s doth stand, we discover a widened tho- 
roughfare, no Milton Club, and a wooden hoarding enclosing 
property doomed to destruction ; higher up, new premises for 
the Temperance Building Society. In Paternoster Row, 
Warwick Lane corner gives the fine new structure of Nelson 
& Sons; Newgate Street, Faudel Phillips & Sons’ establish- 
ment; St. Martin’s-le-Grand, lots of empty space for the 
new Post Office buildings; Cheapside and the dirty narrow 
Poultry, the just-opened street from the Mansion House to 
Blackfriars; Gracechurch Street, the National Provident 
Institution Offices; Threadneedle and Throgmorton Streets, 
many fresh buildings and a magnificent hall. The widening 
of London Bridge is also again talked of. 


| Athens Exhibition. 


А clear summary of the existing travel facilities over- 
land from London to Mediterranean ports, and thence 
by fast steamers to Piræus (port of Athens) has been 
produced by the London offices of the Italian State 
Railways. It shows that one can travel first-class through- 
out for £29 10s. (including sleeping-car) and £16 10s. 
second-class. 


THE Plans and Sewerage Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council has passed the following plans:--Stable at 
No. 74 Sinclair Road, for Mr. John Webster, fish merchant, 
per Mr. George Watt, architect; byre, shed, &c., in con- 
nection with Kittyhrewster Auction Mart, Powis Terrace, 
for Messrs. Reith & Anderson, per Mr. George Watt, archi- 
tect; addition to auction mart on the west side of Powis 
Terrace, for the Central Auction Mart, per Messrs. Walker 
& Duncan, architects ; addition to workshop at No. 60 Nelson 
Street, for Mr. George Bisset, engineer; stable on the west 
side of North Esplanade West, for Mr. William Still, fish- 
curer, per Messrs. D. & J. В. M‘Millan, architects; addi- 
tions to fish-curing premises on the south side of South 
Esplanade West, for Mr. John R. Stephen, fish-curer, per 
Mr. George Watt, architect; fish kilns and additions to fish- 
curing premises on the south side of South Esplanade West. 


for Mr. John Mowatt, fish merchant, per Mr. William 
Ruxton, architect. 
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Correspondence. 


Concrete Construction. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

SiR,—Your correspondent ** Philadelphian’’ asserts 
that ‘‘ past experience has proved that concrete in any 
form is quite unhealthy for dwellings," but brings no 
evidence in support of the statement except his own de- 
ductions and observations in the case of two sample 
cottages which he inspected. 

It was a similar mental process of arguing from the 
particular to the general that led a celebrated French- 
man to declare that all Englishmen had red beards, іп 
consequence of the first two that came within his pur- 
view being so adorned. 

It is difficult to follow ‘‘ Philadelphian’s ” line of 
reasoning, but apparently his chief objection to concrete 
is that it, if watertight, is also airtight and does not 
““ breathe," but this applies also to brickwork, and might 
equally well be brought as an argument against the burned 
clay cavity blocks he advocates. The two qualities are 
incompatible, and one cannot have them both in the same 
article. He states that ‘‘ of all occupants, cottage dwellers 
need porous walls because such persons most often close 
up ventilators and underrate pure air.’’ Well, concrete 
сап be made of any desired degree of porosity ; it 15 well 
established that its porosity depends on the grading and 
nature of the aggregate. -An aggregate of a porous nature 
such as coke-breeze, cinders or similar material, graded so 


that the mixture of it and cement contains a large pro- 


portion of voids, will be more porous than any burnt 
bricks. However, leaving aside the question of the 
porosity or otherwise of concrete, your correspondent, 
while railing at the “lack of knowledge of leading prac- 
titioners and authorities on building,” appears to be 
ignorant of the ascertained facts and laws relating to re- 
sistance to flow of air or other gases through such corn- 
paratively unobstructed passages as ordinary piping, let 
alone through dense material such as brick, and also of 
the fact that each person requires about 3,000 cubic feet 
of fresh air per hour, to be mixed with the air breathed 
out, to keep the air of a room in a satisfactory condition, 
or he would not imagine that the amount of air breathed 
out of a wall would be an appreciable factor ın 
ventilation. ! 

. The results of the tests on the transpiration of gases 
through various walling materials now being conducted 
by the Building Materials Research Committee may, 
when published, convince him that the breathing proper- 
ties of a walling material are a negligible factor in 
ventilation. 

But enough of ''Philadelphian's ”?” speculations on 
the properties of building materials. He says: ‘‘ It would 
be needful to occupy a concrete tenement to realise the 
utter lack of comfort which the use of concrete for build- 
ing entails," so let us turn to the evidence of actual 
dwellers in concrete houses, as reported in your American 
contemporary '' Concrete" in the issue of September 
1918. 

Mr. Milton Dana Morrill, a leading New York archi- 
tect, therein gives a report of his own personal investiga- 
tion of a group of forty reinforced concrete dwellings. To 
use his words: “At Nanticoke, Pa., I inspected a group 
of forty reinforced concrete dwellings. These have been 
occupied for the last four years. These houses have solid 
concrete walls, concrete floors, partitions, stairs, and flat 
concrete roofs. The only woodwork is for windows and 
doors and their frames. The entire structures are of 
cinder concrete. Steel forms were used throughout. the 
building operation ; the marks of these forms show plainly 
inside and outside the houses, as no plaster or other finisiı 


has been applied, the concrete being painted only, excent 


on six of the forty dwellings, where the interior was 
finished with a skim white coat of plaster.” 

‘In order to get the tenants’ viewpoint after living 
in these houses for several years, a list of questions was 
compiled and put to fifteen different families in the 
group. 

“ The questions asked were as follows : — 

“1. How long have you lived in this house? 
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“2. Have you ever seen any dampness in the house? 

“3.-По you find your house comfortable, warm in 
winter, cool in summer? 

“4. How many stoves do you have? 

“5. How much coal do you burn per month? 

“6. Do you like the casement or swinging windows? 

“7. Do you like the combination bath tub and wash 
tubs installed in the kitchen ? 

“8. What covering do you use on the concrete floors ? 

“9. Do you find the floors cold or hard to the feet ? 

““ These questions, together with observation, brought 
out the following facts :— 


““ Each seven-room dwelling was heated by the kitchen 


range and one large stove in the living-room, requiring 
on the average one ton of coal per month. In all the 
houses inspected the concrete floors were covered with 
rugs in the living-rooms and with linoleum in the kitchens. 
In some of the answers given there was some variation, 
so it may be helpful to give these answers in detail. For 
identification the facts brought out by the tenants have 
been put down under the house number where each in- 
quiry was made. | 

. "Dwelling No. 303. Four years’ occupancy. No 
dampness, but walls sweat оп wash-day. House very 
cool in summer. 

“ Ко. 309. Four years’ occupancy. No dampness. 
Concrete floors found hard on feet.  : 

“ No. 325. Three years' occupancy. Walls sweat оп 
wash-day. Rather have wood floors to live on. 

" No. 315. Had just been vacated, and was being 
washed out before arrival of new tenant. The floors were 
being flushed with soap and water and scrubbed with a 
broom. А dwelling of this construction can be cleaned 
very thoroughly. There are no concealed spaces Tn the 
construction to harbour vermin or insects. 

“ No. 326. No dampness found. House warm in 
winter, cool in summer. 

“ No. 936. Four years’ occupancy. No dampness 
found. Concrete floors not found cold, but would prefer 
wood covering. 

“ No. 939. Four years’ occupancy. 
wood floors. 

“ No. 921. Four years' occupancy. Хо dampness 
found. Even temperature, cool in summer and warm in 
winter. 

“ No. 923. No dampness observed. Construction 
preferred having wood floors. (Cement floors not found 
cold, but wood floors preferred. * Easier to fasten carpets 
down.’ 

“Хо. 924. No dampness found, but concrete floor 
found hard. 

“No. 934. Walls sweat on wash-day. Finds house 
warm in winter, very cool in summer. States that did 
not like concrete floors at first; now finds them ‘О.К.’ 

“Хо. 327. One year occupancy. No dampness found. 
Casement windows preferred—more air in summer, Wood 
floors preferred. 

“ No. 333. Occupancy one year three months. Cellar 
found damp. Finds house cool in summer; about like 
wood house in winter. _ | 

“ This investigation of these concrete houses would 
seem to show that cinder or slag conerete, when properly 
made and reinforced, is a satisfactory construction for 
walls of dwellings. It would further show that it is neces- 
sary to furr such concrete walls if sweating is to be 
eliminated. The investigation further shows that to get, 
an attractive and permanent exterior finish these concrete 
walls should have a stucco finish. 

“While the concrete floor has many advantages from 
a permanent fire-proof and sanitary point of view, this 
investigation clearly shows that the tenants much prefer 
a dwelling with the usual wooden floors. 

“Тһе permanency of this construction is at once 
apparent. These houses will require an occasional coat 
of paint, and the doors and windows might after many 
years have to be replaced, but otherwise there seems to 
be no reason why these houses should not be as good in 
fifty or even a hundred years as they are to-day.” 


Would prefer 
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This testimony of actual dwellers in concrete houses, 
as so impartially disclosed by Mr. M. D. Morrill, would 
appear to any unprejudiced person sufficient to refute 
such sweeping condemnatory general statements as 
“ Philadelphian ’’ makes. 

At the present time, when the country is overburdened 
with debt, one would imagine that any new method or 
material offering any possibility of decreasing the prd- 
posed further burden on the taxpayers in the shape of an 
enormous housing subsidy should be welcomed, and at 
least impartially investigated, in order that по unneces- 
sary expenditure may be incurred.—I am, etc., 

September 13, 1919. ‘ENGINEER.’ 


Models for Exhibition. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

SIR,—lt is intended to hold a trade exhibition in 
Middlesbrough very shortly, and we, as building contrac- 
tors, are taking a stand, displaying a miniature house. 

We are regular subscribers to THE ARCHITECT, and 
shall be glad if vou could give us a little assistance. We 
shall be in need of models of every description which go 
to make a modern house, and if you are in a position to 
supply anything. or send photographs for advertising 
purposes, we shall be more than pleased to receive them. 

We shall require miniature stoves, glazed bricks, as- 
bestos slates and tiles, sanitary fittings, &c. 

If you are unable to supply or lend any of the above 
articles, perhaps vou would be good enough to introduce 
us to firms likely to supply. 

As time is very limited, we shall be glad of a reply at 


, 


your earliest, and oblige, yours etc.— 


W. J. JoxEs & Co, 
Harris Street, 


September 16, 1919. Middlesbrough. 


Contemporary Housing in the U.S. 


WE have given in this and last week's issues a selec- 
tion of housing designs from a nuniber of those published 
in the American Architect, as they illustrate some of the 
excellent work lately carried out in America under the 
stress of war conditions. The houses are midway in 
type between those which we are accustomed to think of 
as small middle-class houses and workmen's houses. 
This is natural, as the standard of comfort and accom- 
modation required by the American manual worker differs 
very little from that of the middle classes. For the 
most part frame constructions of a tvpe based on Colonial 
precedent, they are marked by a less determined attempt 
to obtain picturesque effect than much of our housing 
here, but do not suffer in consequence. 

Undoubtedly in this and other countries besides 
America the typical workman's dwelling will rapidly dis- 
appear, as the gap which existed between the incomes 
of manual workers and of a large bulk of the middle 
classes is disappearing. We hope that the theory that 
there are a large under-paid class who should be assisted 
by the State in every shape or form will also disappear, 
as 16 is an illusory theory. Тһе salvation of this and of 
every country largely depends on the recognition that, 
with good education and good wages, there is no reason 
for the existence of any '' submerged " class if, and if 
only, we all unite to give a good return for the remunera- 
tion which is sufficient to enable us to obtain what we 
may reasonably want. 

The outcome of the union of designing and construc- 
tive functions in great constructive corporations in 
America seems to have been a successful one, and may 
in the future be followed in this country. But so long 
as design is given its proper place, we do not think that 
the cause of architecture will suffer. No doubt there 
are many who will naturally prefer working on the old 
lines, but there is room for variety of function and method 
of working in the future. The main point is that such 
corporations should be private ventures, and not a depart- 
ment of the State, of whose maternal care and wisdom 
all have reason to be syspicious after the experience of 
the last five years. 
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Тһе Dulwich Picture Gallery and Mausoleum (1812). 


DULWICH GALLERY. SIR JOHN SOANE, Architec . 


Turs characteristic Soanic design happily remains, though 
altered and incomplete in respect of the intended repeti- 
tion of the Mausoleum feature, and of an arcade, or screen 
of open arches, on the south side. 

The interior of the Mausoleum shows the curious 
freedom of the individualistic architect in dealing so cava- 
herly with the monumental severity of the Grecian Doric. 
Soane has not hesitated to cut his entablature, in order to 
establish a relation with the arcuated chancel, or sepul- 
chral recess, which was to contain the actual tombs of 
the founder and his benefactor. 

The influence of the able brickwork design of St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Old Street, by George Dance, R.A., is 
to be seen in this Picture Gallery design by his pupil. 

A plan and two outside views from Soane’s book show 
Ше general scheme. There is also another plan in exist- 
ence, showing two projecting wings at right angles to 
the main front, thus forming an open three-sided quad- 
rangle. Apparently these ‘proposed blocks were for 
school purposes. Soane’s own description is '' Design 
for the New Picture Gallery and Mausoleum at God’s Gift 
College, Dulwich.’’ And in the brief letterpress he tells 
us that '' during the lifetime о Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
a Mausoleum, or Chapel, was erected from my design, 
adjacent to Sir Francis’ house in Charlotte Street, Port- 
land Place, for the reception of the remains of Mr. and 
Mrs. Desenfans, and for divine service.” Subsequently 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, R.A. (1756-1811), left by will to 
Dulwich College* the whole of his great collection of pic- 
tures, plate, and other property, together with a sum of 
money to erect a Gallery, and a Mausoleum to receive 
Mr. and Mrs. Desenfans’ remains, as well as his own. 
Sir Francis directed this Mausoleum to be built similar 
in character to the one in Charlotte Street. The Gallery 
and Mausoleum were completed, and the remains of Sir 
Francis and his two friends placed in sarcophagi in the 
chapel. It appears that Desenfans had a prejudice 
against being put under ground, and Sir Francis there- 
fore wished the bodies to be in sarcophagi in a nook in 
the chapel. L. В. sapere in his account of the last days 
of Sir Francis, says: “ Finding I had never been in the 
chapel he desired me to walk and look at it, saying that 
Soane had built it out of a coachhouse, twenty- five feet 


* Negotiations with the Duke of Portland to establish the 
Gallery in Charlotte Street failed, and Sir F, B. had no con- 


fidence in the R.A. or B.M. He also liked the quiet of Dulwich 
and thought it accessible. 


long, I think. I returned, and said I thought it very 
beautiful. Now, he said, when you have any alterations 
how do you mean to have them done? I said I was of 
opinion that for establishments such as ours the Gothic 
was Clearly the style. He said yes most certainly. He 
said whom do you mean to employ? I said whom do 
you recommend? He said what do you think of Soane? 
I said we should undoubtedly pay every attention to his 


wish, but asked him if Mr. Soane did not always object 


to do anything in the Gothic style? Не said he does in 
general, but your chapel is built by Inigo Jones, and he 
is one of his most enthusiastic admirers. I said in that 
case we should be most happy to take any recommend» 
tion of his. He said Mr. Soane is a man of fortune, has 
only two sons, who will be most amply provided for, 


DULWICH GALLERY. SIR JOHN болме, Architect. 
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DESIGNS FOR DULWICH GALLERY. SIR JOHN SoANE, Architect. 


I think, he said, you may depend upon his treating you 
as а friend, and that he will not make ап expensive 
business, and said, if I remember right, that he gave him 
carte blanche as to his chapel, that the estimate was £600, 
and that he built it for about £580.’ 
Sir John Soane, with unusual wisdom, reproduces, 
without comment, the Rev. Thomas Frognal Dibdin's 
account of a visit to Dulwich. The facetious biblio- 
grapher, whose literary work is included in the Soane 
Library, writes of the Soanic design of Dulwich ав 
follows: “ Now for the Picture Gallery! For a minute 
gentle reader pause we only a moment of this minute on 
the exterior. What а thing! What a creature itis! A 
Moeso-Gothie, semi-Arabic, Moro-Spanish, Anglico- 
Norman, a what-you-will production! It hath no com- 
peer, there is nothing like it above the earth, nor under 
the earth, or about the earth. It has all the merit and 
emphatic distinction of being umique. Say what you 
please, and you cannot say anything so delightfully mon- 
strous as is the exterior in question, and yet we cannot 
say ' monstrum cui lumen ademptum,’ for it has sky 
lights in abundance, nor can we pronounce it to be ‘a 
faultless monster such as the world пе ег saw.’ ” 
eSoane explains that he intended a similar building to 
the Mausoleum chapel to be erected on the other side to 
be used as a Library, and the duality of the complete 
design would probably have been extremely effective. 
Soane, in his “ Memoirs" (1835), complains that the 
Mausoleum has been shut off the Gallery by a door 
detaching it from the general circulation and destroying 
its relation to the whole. It may be added that the sunk 
floor within the circle of columns has since been boarded 


over, depriving the Order of its step or podium, a most 
essential feature. The earlier chapel in Charlotte 
Street (1807) was a clever scheme for utilising an odd 
corner of a site; the scale of this earlier work probably 
better adapted to that of the house to which it’ belonged, 
while the present Mausoleum suffers from being attached 
to an extensive Gallery, which is of itself nothing like 
large enough to dominate, as a central feature. The 
executed result will, therefore, be found to fall very far 
short of these drawings. The architect will at once 
detect that funds were limited throughout, and will agree 
that Soane has given a veiy great deal for the amount 
that was available. 

The interior of the Picture Gallery itself is decidedly 
interesting, for all its severe plainness. It is ingeniously 
constructed, and the system of lighting was a very good 
one. As this building is older than Wilkins’ National 
Gallery, it may well be ‘that Soane was the pioneer in this 
field. When South Kensington was founded, a new 
svstem was started in the Sheepshanks Gallery and offi- 
cially pushed with great vigour. The older rooms of the 
National Gallery have been reconstructed and Wilkins’ 
lanterns abolished, with the result that they are not such 
pleasant interiors as of old. Glare and a sense of over- 
lighting have become only too common in modern gal- 
leries. The principle of Soane’s lighting by darted 
planes at a high level is undoubtedly sound and presents 
many advantages. The Gallery of the Alpine Club at 
the end of Savile Row, a work attributed to Lord Burling- 
ton, is a beautiful example of a lantern light, giving 
much the same result. The original exhibition room of 
the Royal Gallery, in the top or attie floor of the Strand 
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Front of Somerset House, was lit by a lantern devised 
by Sir William Chambers. One is inclined to think that 
these masters may have understood the subject better 
than those who have since claimed to be experts. 
Nothing could be more tiresome than the reflections and 
glare of the more recent galleries on the skylight prin- 
ciple in cases where there are no inner glazed ceilings. 

Apparently Soane entertained for a moment the idea 
of leaving his own library and collection to Dulwich, but 
fortunately instead he erected his .own unique house, 
museum, and library in its present central situation. 

By a curious provision of the founder, the members 
of the Royal Academy were to be given a dinner in the 
Dulwich Gallery on the occasion of such inspections of 
the pictures as might from time to time be required. All 
the attendants were then required to wear the livery of 
Mr. Desenfans, from whom Sir Francis Bourgeois had 
inherited the collection of pictures, which he in his turn 
so generously gave to Dulwich College. 

This dinner appears early to have been discontinued, 
as in 1822 the executors to the will of Sir Francis, L. B. 
Allen and the Rev. Robert Corry, write to John Allen, 
Warden of the College, to point out that the annual 
dinner was a distinct intention of Sir F. Bourgeois, and 
was to have been detailed in a separate codicil, but that 
his solicitor had failed to come until Sir Francis Bourgeois 
was unconscious (December 1810). Mr. Greennell, the 
solicitor in question, having become incapacitated, the 
writers appealed to Soane* to confirm their account. It 
appears that the College excused themselves from holding 
the dinner on the score of insufficient funds for the main- 
tenance of the Gallery. 

Soane, In June 1829, writes as follows, offering to 
re-paint the Gallery at his own expense, the dark colour 
of the walls being prejudicial to the pictures : — 


*Soane appears to have mislaid the papers which have thus 
accidentally been preserved. 
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бін JoHn SoANE Architect. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 26 June, 1829 
Dear Sir, 

When I had the pleasure a few days since of dining in 
the Picture Gallery at Dulwich, I noticed how the effect of 
the pictures was injured by the dark ground on which they 
were suspended. The artists present were I believe of the 
same opinion. If to remove this defect, as the funds from 
the bequest of the donor are held to be exhausted, I shall, 
in respect to the memory of my most esteemed friend the late 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, be most happy to pay the expense of 
painting the whole of the interior of the Gallery of a suitable 
colour, when ever you will have the goodness to express your 
approbation. 

I am Dear Sir 
Your very obedient and 
faithfully servant 
John Soane 
To John Allen Esq. 
[Warden ?] 
Dulwich College. 

The reply made to him was as follows :— 

To John Soane Esq. 
Dear Sir 

Having communicated to the other Trustees of the Bour- 
geols pictures your proposal of painting the Gallery at your 
own expense I am authorised by them to say that they accept 
your offer thankfully. They consider themselves as Trustees 
for carrying into effect the liberal intentions of the late Sir 
Francis Bourgeois with respect to his pictures and having 
strictly appropriated every farthing they have derived from 
his estate they have no difficulty to accept assistance from 
any persons, and more especially from one so intimately 
connected with him as you were, that may enable them more 
effectively to carry into execution the object he had in view 
when he made his magnificent donation to the Public and 
committed the management of it to them— 

I have the honour to be 

with respects and regard 

vour most obedient Servant 
John Allen 


Dulwich College 
28 June 1829. 
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It further appears that on July 2, 1829, W. Watson of 
22 Hanway Street, Oxford Street, “ respectfully informs 
Mr. Soane he will undertake to paint the Picture Gallery 
and Entrance Lobby at Dulwich College 3 oils and flatted 
any colour fixed on, including day time, scaffolding, lodging 
and carriage of materials for the sum of one hundred and 
seventeen pounds nine shillings and six pence,” and at least 
£150 was expended by Soane accordingly. 


The original estimate for the Gallery which has been 
le à 
preserved 15 as follows: — 


“ Dulwich College Estimate.” 


“ Exhibited to the Master etc. 
at Dulwich July 12, 1811.” - 
10 July 1811. 

“ Designs for the New Gallery proposed to be erected to 
contain the pictures bequeathed by the late Sir Francis 
Bourgeois to the Master Warden and Fellows of Dulwich 
College, also a design for a Mausoleum pursuant to the re- 
quest of the said Sir F. B., together with a plan for the 
accommodation of the six poor women admitted on the 
Foundation, these plans, to be executed in a good and sub- 
stantial manner, have been estimated, and it is presumed 
the amount of the Tradesmen’s bills will be about eleven 
thousand two hundred and seventy pounds £11,270.” 


The statement of account that follows gives the names 
and amounts of the various trades, from which it is evident 
that the whole expenditure was to be kept within the 
£10,000 of the legacy. 

John Allen, however in his defence of the College in 

1822, states that the total cost had been £14,222.15.8 of 
which the College had advanced £4,857.10.6, as the exist- 
ing Apartments for the Poor Sisters, and the Stables for 
the Warden and Fellows, had to be built to take the place 
of those required to be pulled down to make room for the 
new Gallery. | 


Тһе Architect's Statement of Building Account, 
Dulwich Gallery, 1811-14. 


£ s. d. 

Bricklayer J. H. Lee . Е 2,804 3 3 
Carpenter . Martyr and Son 2,343 7 2 
» ç . W. Tristram 500 010 
Мазоп Thos. Grundy 1,243 6 6 
T John Day and Son 553 9 65 
Plasterer J. and J. Bayley 392 510 
T Wm. Rothwell . š 126 
#lumber Wm. Good š 777 16 3 
» i . Lancelot Burton 385 14 3 
Painter and glazier Wm. Watson 373 3 2 
Smith Е . Thos. Russell : 49 18 2 
"o š . Jas. Machell and Co. . 21 2 4 

" . Thos. Hearsey . 9 9 0 
Slater 5 W. and I. Sharp ; 39 13 1 
Metal Sashes . Underwood and Doyle 46 3 8 
Ironmonger Stevens Wedd and Co. 13 7 6 
59.644 3 2 

Bills tor Workmen's dinner А : 24 14 9 
Clerk of Works Henry Harrison. 40 19 0 
" " James Cook 08 8 O0 

» T Walter Pavne 10 10 O 


£9.788 14 11 


ARTHUR Т. Bouton, F.S.A., 
Curator, Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


Piece-Work v. Union Rates. 


It is not the intention in this article to decry Trade 
Unionism from а political standpoint, or indeed from 
any other point of view, the object being rather to bring 
forward one definite aspect of the matter—namely, the 
effect upon production in comparison with the piecework 
system—and to leave out altogether the question of 
political influence. 

Without denying some advantages of the scheme, 
there are also obvious disadvantages, particularly to the 
individual worker and his prospects in life. 

To begin with. the principle of trade unionism that 
no worker should by his own efforts raise the standard 
of individual production, and thus inflict on others the 
necessity to produce a like amount which may be beyond 
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their capabilities, is not one that makes a universal 
appeal to the industrial classes of this country. All the 
same, even those who do not favour the idea become 
members of the unions out of sympathy, and because 
they have no desire to affect the interests of their com- 
rades disadvantageously. This spirit of comradeship 
has more to commend itself than the means which have 
been chosen to exhibit it, for, instead of a high standard 
of efficiency being set as a result, the logical effect is to 
produce comparison with the lowest standard; in other 
words, progress is restricted to the pace of the slowest 
шап. 

Before proceeding with the advantages of piecework, 
it will be necessary for us to examine this pervading prin- 
ciple of trade unionism, discover its causes, and notice 
its points of success or failure in practice. 

Firstly, as to the causes. Cases of individual hard- 
ship in the past were no doubt responsible for producing 
collective dissatisfaction. It would be futile to deny that 
such cases occurred, for evidence has from time to time 
heen brought to show that they did occur. Misunder- 
standing between employers and men was as frequent, 
if not more frequent, long ago as it is to-day, and nothing 
foments dissatisfaction into open revolt so much as mis- 
understanding and want of tact. It is, therefore, safe to 
infer that in order to prevent disadvantage to less efficient. 
workers the more able men consented to forgo any 
advantages they may have had in prospect as a result of 
their natural superiority and voted for a uniform standard 
of wages. In doing this they set a premium on indolence, 
and mitigated against individual efficiency. For what 
ordinary man of this age will work his hardest for no 
pecuniary advantage to himself when a much lower 
degree of effort is sufficient to bring him a certain wage 
which. no more and no less, he draws week by week? 

It has been found that the absence of any pecuniary 
advantage tends towards relaxation of effort on the part 
of the more able workers and to a general lowering of the 
standard rate of production through lack of example. 
For with no inducement to aim higher the efforts of the 
individual find their natural level—namely, that of the 
least efficient—in other words, the lowest producer sets 
the pace. Therefore production all round is reduced. All 
normal men require stimulus of some kind to produce 
activity. In trade ordinary intelligent interest and 
pleasure in his work will carry a man far; initiative and 
the will to succeed will carry him further; enthusiasm 
and insatiable ambition will carry him all the way along 
the road which leads to the Realisation of Dreams, the 
road which has been trodden before by the greatest 
workers of all ages. If there is stimulus in any degree 
there is always hope, but without any incentive at all 
the inevitable tendency of man is towards indolence and 


. beredom, and to such a deplorable condition the standard 


wage must inevitably tend. If the only true way to help 
a man is to help him to help himself, and to many of 
us this maxim will seem irrefutable, the practice of 
offering no inducement to the increase of earning-power 
which is so widelv adopted to-day is not the way towards 
accomplishing this end. For no inducement to earn 
means the discouragement of initiative and the destruc- 
tion of the will of the individual to improve his position, 
both of which are essential qualities to progress. Ріесе- 
work, or payment according to efficiency, which is adopted 
in other classes of employment not included within the 
scope of trade unionism, offers a completely new view- 
point for every individual worker, whose productive capa- 
city is increased because it is subjected to the stimulus 
of material individual advantage. The question is one 
which, in the interests of increased production generally 
throughout the countrv, deserves at least as close atten- 
tion as anv other matter which involves the welfare of 
the community at this critical stage of our national in- 
dustries, and once considered will be found to possess 
recommendations against which very good and strong 
reasons must be proved before it can be finally numbered 
amongst those subjects which it will be no longer profit- 
able to discuss. 
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The political significance of the trade umions has been 
mentioned, and it has been made clear that по such 
thought as recommendation to abolish these institutions 
is contemplated. Let the trade unions of this country 
flourish as political organisations, and continue to exer- 
cise their influence upon the direction of affairs at West- 
minster if they will, but let them in the other direction 
set themselves seriously to consider the advantages to 
the workers which they themselves are constituted to 
assist by the encouragement of individual initiative and 
enterprise. 

The standard wage may be compatible with the ideals 
of an effete and listless nation, but it will not satisfy 
for ever the needs or the temperament of a strong, virile, 
and progressive industrial community. 


The Need for Women Architects 


Women have invaded almost every sphere of modern 
life, and as a rule, with success. There is one occupation, 
however, which they have not seriously adopted, that 
1s architecture. There is really no reason why we should 
not have women architects, and there are many reasons 
why we should. It cannot be said that women are un- 
able to master the technique, for in art and technical 
schools the female students frequently display great 
ability in the subject and carry off the prizes from the 
males. 

It is ın their practical outlook, however, that women 
should prove a progressive force. It is the woman who 
“* works a house, and her practical eye is able to appre- 
ciate the small, but important, details which escape 
men's notice. The husband spends the greater part of 
the day away from home, but the housewife lives there; 
the husband comes home for his meals and sits in the 
front room, but the housewife spends a large part of her 
Ше (particularly in the ““ maidless ” days) in the kitchen. 
Women architects would have a thought for the house 
worker. 

What a depressing aspect is the “back street" of апу 
city, even in its suburbs! The fronts are often ugly 
enough, but the backs are enough to unhinge a sensitive 
mind. Yet it is the back view which confronts the house- 
wife most of her day. Is it really necessary that the 
backs should be so unsightly? Without demanding any 
extraordinary estheticism from our domestic architects, 
one would think they could avoid positive ugliness. Most 
of our industnal towns spread their borders during the 
Victorian age. In many respects that was an ugly age 
in Which matenal progress dulled the finer perceptions, 
and the modern architect has not vet broken free from its 
influence. It needs the mind of woman to effect a re- 
formation. 

But more important than outside is the inside of the 
house, and here would be many alterations under the 
influence of women. I cannot think that we were meant 
to hve under the ground like moles, vet how many women 
are condemned to spend their lives in the unhealthy 
atmosphere of а cellar kitchen. Save for the cave 
dwellers—doubtless a perverted race—even the savage 
builds his hut above ground. 

The cellar kitchen, it is true, is out of date, but if 
women had been architects. it would never have been 
built. Even when the kitchen is on the ercund floor, 
however, there is generally no pantry attached, and food 
has to be kept below. This means that the housewife 
has to trudge up and down an extra flight of steep steps 
countless times a day, and, as a bv-thought, it would be 
interesting to know how many accidents have occurred 
through these plunges into the dark abyss of the cellar. 
Were [an architect of such houses, I should have an un- 
easy mind at the thought of the deaths for which I might 
be responsible. 

Many houses again have no separate scullery, and 
an ugly sink mars the appearance of the kitchen—in 
w hich, after all, someone has to live. Where а scullery 
is provided there is an inevitable step leading to it, placed 
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for no apparent reason save to increase the labour of the 
housewife. For the same reason, it would seem, the stop- 
tap is usually placed outside the house, so that when the 
pipes burst in winter, it cannot be reached. And ın order 
that the pipes may be sure of bursting, they are invariably 
run up an outside wall. Some arc 'hitects have an aversion 
for cupboards, or such trifles do not concern them. But 
the importance of cupboards in a house is not likely to 
escape the notice of a woman. She has her pots and pans 
to lodge and her house to keep clean and tidy. 

What a prolific source of bad temper is the open door ! 
Yet this annoyance could be considerably lessened if only 
the doors were placed properly. Ав a rule, a person sit- 
ting bv the fire is directly in the draught from the door, 
and either the room becomes stuffy for want of air, or 
the more delicate inmates are complaining of the draught. 
The bedrooms, too, are usually constructed so that the 
sleeper lies in a draught or the window must be shut. 
We have wiselv discarded the curtained bedsteads of our 
grandparents, and we talk much in these days about fresh 
air, but many people never open their bedroom windows 
at might—a very important adjunct to health—because 
they fear sleeping in a draught. This need not be зо. If 
we had women architects, such points would be considered 
and many valuable improvements would be effected іп 
our houses. When we do start to build some of these few 
million houses that are wanted, we might do worse than 
look around for women architects. 

(The correspondence on the subject proves that this 
is an interesting °° question "" to many, and we willingly 
give the above article by a woman. We should have 
put the point rather differently. Good architects are 
wanted, whether they are men or women, and we do 
not see any prima facie reason why they should not be 
found in the ranks of either зех.— Ех. | 


As a first instalment of their housing scheme, Tam- 
worth Rural District Council have passed plans of forty 
houses—twelve with four bedrooms and twenty- -eight with 
three bedrooms. 


A HOUSING scheme has been proposed for an area of the 
Black Country, whereby dwellings would he built т the 
cutlying rural districts, and light railways constructed to 
convey the tenants to and from the town. 


THE Middleton Cheney District Council intend to raise a 
loan of £640 to purchase a site, on which it is proposed to 
егесі twenty houses at a cost of £700 for the better type, 
and £540 for others of этаПег dimensions. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Bromsgrove Rural District 
Council, it was reported that the final approval of the 
Ministrv of Health had been received for sites for houses 
at Alvechurch (2), Beoley, Hagley, Romsley, and Finstall, 
and loans amounting to £4,350 had been sanctioned for the 
purpose of acquiring the land. The lay-out and plans for 
forty-two additional houses had been approved, making a 
total of approved houses to date 154. 


Tue Leven Town Council held a special meeting last 
week to consider the plans for the types of houses to be 
erected under the housing scheme. The plans provide for 
the erection of fifty-four three-roomed houses, thirty-six 
four-roumed houses, and ten five-roomed houses. The 
houses of each type will have bathroom, scullery, and other 
offices, and each house will also have a large garden. Of 
the fifty-four three-roomed houses there will be ten of the 
single-storey type, the remainder consisting of a living- 
room and offices on the ground floor, with two bedrooms 
and bathroom upstairs. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Nuneaton Town Couneil 
the report states: The first part of the town’s housing and 
town-planning scheme has been approved, and tenders were 
accepted for the first thirty houses in Bath Road as follows: 
Two houses, Class А. £1.600; eight. Class В, £6,700; eight, 
Class С, £6,311; eight. Class D, 27.374; and four, Class Е, 
£2,993. The Housing Committee resented very strongly the 
failure of the Ministry of Health in dealing with a certain 
tender which has caused the loss of several weeks of valu- 
able time in commencing the work, and will probably result 
in a material increase in the ultimate cost. The Town 
Clerk reported that the Ministry of Health had approved 
the application for £950 for purchasing the Bath Road 
site, and £7,325 for the Stockingford housing site. 


| 
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A Pen that never once 


Failed in 20 YEARS 


BRADFORD, 5th July, 1919. 


GENTLEMEN, Plate Rack í k White 
It may interest you to know that this holds OO Cr Ше» 
is the twentieth anniversary of the purchase of plates in гек plate 


to protect 
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the Waterman’s Fountain Pen with which I am 
writing you. I believe I gave a guinea for it, 
and it has worked for me practically every 
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hour of the day all that time, and never Sea 

once failed me when I touched paper. Patent | White 
Unfortunately I dropped it yesterday and bent Grill сап Enamelled 

the nib (original nib 20 years old). also be { Crown plate 
That accident made me reflect what a valu- used for easily 

able friend it tas been, and caused me to boiling cleaned 


decide that the cicrumstance was worth 
telling to you personally, as I am constantly 
being told what a nice pen it is, and in- 

variably tell of its long usefulness to me. 
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beg to acquaint British Architects that they have perfected а 
new Washable Flat Paint for interior walls and woodwork. 
This material, 'WALMATO,’’ produces a velvet-like matt 
finish, forming an ideal background for pictures, furniture and 
hangings. 

“WALMATO’ creates a delightfully restful effect, yet 
possesses distinctive charm. It is really washable and therefore | 
economical to the last degree. | 

The range of 32 Colours and White, including one which | 
gives the illusion of Sunlight in Northerly rooms, provide the | 
correct tones for any aspect. 

x 


CHAMPION DRUCE & CO. ` 
| 


A novel Colour Folder arranged to show up each colour 
distinctly will be sent on appl cation to 


CHAMPION DRUCE & СО. 
6 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 4. ‘ 
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Health Ministry's Housing Report. 


Тне return of housing progress Issued weekly Бу the 
Ministry of Health states : — 

Тһе number of new schemes submitted to the Ministry 
during the week ended September 6 was 145, bringing the 
total number of schemes submitted to 4.685, comprising 
about 44,500 acres. Тһе total number of schemes 
approved is 1,493, comprising about 18,700 acres. 

Some large house-plan schemes from the Midlands 
were received by the Ministry during the week. Appro- 
val has been given to the house-plans submitted by Leek 
(210 oases) Tipton (190 houses), Quarry Bank (64 
houses), and Wolverhampton (24 houses) House-plan 
schemes from other parts of the country include large 
schemes from Sunderland (199 houses) and little Lever 
(115 houses). 

Applications in considerable numbers are being 
received from local authorities for war-service huts suit- 
able for adaptation into dwellings for the working classes. 
In the case of one town, where people are in occupation 
of adapted huts, the increasing demand has led the local 
authority to making an application for a further supply. 
The Ministry have been able to arrange for huts to be 
immediately available in a number of cases, апа are т 

negotiation with the , War Office with the object of 
arranging for more huts to be made readily available by 
the local authorities for housing purposes. 

As regards the conversion of houses into flats, it is 
found that about 4.000 houses are considered by the 
Metropolitan Borough Couneils to be suitable for conver- 
sion. As expected, the outer suburbs of London do not 
provide many cases of unoccupied houses considered 
suitable. The returns received from twenty of the larger 
local authorities, excluding the authorities within the 
London County Council area, show that the total num- 
ber of unoccupied houses which are considered by the 
local authorities to be suitable for conversion into flats 
is 352. Тһе number of rooms in the 382 houses is 4.228, 
ог an average of eleven rooms fo the louse. Inspection 
of these houses is being made by the London Housing 
Board. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with during 
the week are as follows :— 


Lay Outs. Schemes submitted: 


Wineanton 
Quarry Bank Wing 
Salishur АЧ 


Comntv T 
Stretford onntv Council. 


I:le of Elv (2 schemes) 


Urban. Urban. 
Ampthill ` | Wath-on-Dearne ' 
Banbury | Weetslade (2 sites! 
Buckingham Wolverhampton 
Desborough Wrexham 
Drighlington 
Finchley . Rural. 
Godmanchester (4 sites) Chipping Norton (3 sites) 
Great Berkhampstead Epping 
Higham Ferrers Epsom 
Keswick Kettering 
Kingston-on-Hull Lydney ` 
Orrell Newbury 
Quarry Bank Newport Pagnel (3 sites) 
Shepshed (2 sites) | Northwich 
Stretford Pontefract 
Swinton and Pendlebury (2 | Pontypool 
sites) South Stoneham (2 sites) 
Tipton (8 sites) Wallingford 
Torquay Wincanton 
Schemes approved: 
Urban. Urban. 
Ampthill Sunderland 
Ashton-in-Makerfield Тіріоп (8 schemes) 
Blyth West Hartlepool 
Chester-le-Street Whittington and Newbold 
Driehlingten | Wolvernampton 
Felling | : 
Finchley | Rural. 
Greasborough Chester-le-Street 
Hereford Durham 
Hindley Easington (2 schemes) 
Horhury | Houghton-le-Spring 
Kirgston-on-Hull | Lanchester 
Liverpool | Macclesfield 
Maidenhead Newbury 
Normanton Thame 
Nottingham Walsingham 
Ossett i 
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BUILDING SITES. 


Urban. Acreage. 
Banbury 1.90. 
Bournemouth 15.89 
Cowbridge 2.87 
Dolgeliy 2.68 
Failsworth 4.16 
Finedon . | 8.00 

Gelligaer (7 sites) 154.47 
Hampstead |5 sites) 2.18 
(1 site) — 

айаш . . 2.21 
Е oingwerth .75 
Keswick 7.57 
hinzgsbridge . 5.55 
Leicester 2.01 
Mossley . 6.' 
Nallsworth . 2.61 
Newhaven 44.50 
Rickmansworth 8.43 
Sandbach ; 3.60 
Southend-on-Sea . 54.00 
South Molton 8.50 
Street 15 58 
Tavistock . 4.66 
Usk (1 site) . —- 
Wantage 5.00, 
Woolwich 6.50 

313.33 

Rural. Acreage. 
Bath (2 sites) 1. 
Blackwell (2 sites) 5.60 
Bosmere and Claydon 

(6 sites) 10.99 
Bumpstead {8 sites) 17.76 
Schenies 

Urban. Асгеяре. 

. Belton 23.15 
Chesham 4.47 
Great. Berkhampstead . 4.50 
Hearor . . . 12.14 
Houghton-le- Spring 18.00 
Kearsley 24.69 
Kendal . 19 02 
Litherland 56.15 
Nantwich 4.75: 
Old Fletton 3.62 
Sandwich 10.33 
Stretford 21.18 
Swansea 111.00 
Swinton and Pendlebury 6.97 
Ware . 6.00 

Whitley and Monks- 
eaton . Я . 17.36 
Woking 19.59 
Worsborough 2.00 
Worthing 7.03 
354.94 

Rural. Acreage. 
Banbury (2 sites) . 2.00 
Bromsgrove . 6.57 
Cannock . . 601 

House Prans. 

Urban. No. of houses. 
Ampthill |. i š . 8 
Drighlington . . 24 
Falmouth . 44 
Higham Ferrers . 2 
Leek . 210 
Little Lever . 115 
Orrell А 78 
Quarry Bank А 64 

Stretford . | à . of 
Sunderland . 199 
Tipton (8 schemes) . . 190 
Wolverhampton C.B. 24 

1,013 

Rural. No. of houses. 
Chester-le-Street А . 47 
Chipping Norton (5 

schemes) . i 

Urban. No. of houses. 
Ampthill . . 8 
Ashton. in- Makerfield 80 
Drighlington 24 
Hereford . 44 
Leek . . 210 
Little Тегү . 115 
Normanton . 158 
Quarry Bank 64 


Stretford . ; . . д7 
Sunderland ç я . 199 
Tipton (8 schemes) . 190 
Whittington and Newbold 28 
Wolverhampton . 24 


Seplember 19, 1919 


Schemes submitted: 


| 


5% 


Bassett 2.00: 
Darlington. i 2.00 
Depwade (2 sites) . 10.25 
Dore (12 sites) 11.56 
Kdevriion . | 3.72 
Farnham (6 sites) . 10.74 
Hexham (8 sites) . 12.75: 
Howden ; .91 
Lexden and, Winstree (9 

sites) . i ; . 16.25 
Marshland . ' 4.00 
Petworth (2 sites’ . 2.50 
Pontefract (8 sites) 6.74 

‚ Ramsbury 5.50 >- 
| Ringwood : 7.72 
| Ruthin (8 sites) . 2.58 
г St. Austeli (6 sites) 15.85 
| Tewkesbury | 4.00 
Tisbury 3 1.00 
QW alsingham . 5.29 
, Wincanton (7 sites) 8.55 
| Wing 2.55 
| 182.15 
| 515.83 
| County Council. 
| Essex А a 
| Total . 496.51 
approved. 

Rural. Асгеаге. 
Cirencester !3 sites) 2.59 
Depwade (5 sites) . . 6.69 
East Retford (2 sites) . 1.73 
Eton . . 6.93 
Faringdon (4 sites) 4.04 
Mitford and Laurnditch 1.66 
Newbury ; . 100 
Newport, Pagnell (2 | 

sites) . . 7.72 
Saffron Walden 1.50 
St. Albans (2 sites) 3.00 
Stansted (2 sites) . 2.09 
Steyning West (3 sites) 3.80 
Tisbury (5 sites) . 5.47 
Uckfield (2 sites) . . 2.50 
Upton-on-Severn (8 ue) 14.82 
Wantage 1.33 
Wincanton 1.00 
Winslow 7.92 

88.19 
354.94. 
County Council. 
Isle of Ely (2 sites) . .85 
Total . 445.96 


“ом! 
Schemes approved: 


Rural, Acreage. 
Buntingford (5 sites) . 13.63 
Cerne (2 sites) 1.50 
Cirencester (2 sites) 2.50 

Congleton (5 sites) 3.25. 


C снае and Wootton 


Schemes submitted: 


Rurai. Мо. of houses. 
Epping 16 
Epsom Е 10 
Huntingdon (8 schemes) . 46 
Kettering . ' . 5 
Newbury . : . 6 
Newport Pagnell (š 

schemes) i : . 45 
Northwich 10 
Pontefract қ . . 80 
Pontvpool . š Е . 6 
Ruthin š қ ; . 2 
Westbourne : . 4 
Wincanton (4 schemes) . «6 

434 
1.015 
Total . . 1,247 


Urban. No. of houses. 
Wrotham . 
1.191 
Rural. No. of houses. 
Chester-le-Street 47 
Crowmarsh 50 
Lanchester . 8 
Newbury 6 
Walsingham 4 
Wing 3 
Total 1.223 
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The Perfect Garden. 


Tue perfect garden implies the perfect gardener, and 
perfection is rare. Also, perfection is variable, because 
taste, which is its touchstone, alters from age to age, from 
climate to climate, rapidly at times, at others slowly and 
by degrees, at others not at all. You have only to read 
Pliny’s account of his garden—and letters on gardening 
are good reading, from Pliny to Mrs. Ewing—to see that 
it applies to the great Italian gardens of the Renaissance, 
many of which are reverently kept to-day. Not that 
Pliny’s was the only true Italian taste. Half a century 
earlier the Roman garden as we see it painted on the walls 
of Livia’s villa, some seven miles from Rome, partook 
of the English taste of to-day ; not that it lacked the formal 
hedges, trellis work, or cypress walks that Pliny loved, 
but that it was besides gay with flowers—in fact, it com- 
bined the Italian garden proper with the herbaceous 
borders beloved by ourselves, and is further English in 
feeling from the artist’s (and therefore presumably the 
Empress's) affection for birds, which play so large а part 
in the frescoes. 

The Pliny ideal, or the Renaissance ideal, whichever we 
call it, was almost universal in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but in England at least was apt, as 
Bacon shows, to be carried to absurd excesses. °“ You 
may see as good sights in tarts ” could hardly have been 
written of a Roman garden, but was only too apt a 
description of the twists and twirls of Elizabethan 
‘bedding out.” The more strictly classical the French 
garden became after the Renaissance, under the all- 
powerful influence of Le Nótre, the more strictly classical 
became the English, under the French influence of the 
Court, and twirls and twists were a thing of the past when 
Sir William Temple, himself a gardener, wrote his classic 
essay on the subject, and described Moor Park, “ about 
thirty years since,” as ‘‘ the perfectest figure of a garden 
that I ever saw.” Perfect in the formal way it un- 
doubtedly was, but even in its prime a rival style was in 
existence, the natural garden (if we may call it so) of 
Cowley. He was all for trees and turf and purling brooks, 
and not too large a scale, and his ideal—no unimportant 
one at a time when his literary influence was all un- 
questioned—-was distinctly English, in contradistinction 
to the classicism of Le Nótre and the Italianate character 
oÍ Moor Park and its kind, with their judicious use of 
statuary—a true classical touch—against a background 
of dark evergreen. 

The Dutch gardens of William III., of which long may 
'Hampton Court remain the classic instance, differed from 
the Italian in their greater use of flowers. А nation of 
florists іп a grey land, the Dutch laid much stress оп the 
importence of colour and the use of bulbs, and the tulip 
mania had its votaries in England as in Holland. But 
the formality remained, and the result of the combination 
of form and colour was, and is, wholly satisfactory. 

A great change was at hand. William Kent and 
“ Capability ’’ Brown invented landscape gardening, and 
through the length and breadth of England feld-like 
lawns, clumps of trees, and parks in place of pleasances 
spread like an epidemic. Gone were the ''three grand 
divisions ’’ that made up the formal garden, the Visto 


or path outlined with decorative shrubs, the Parterre or 
formal border, the Wilderness, or elaborately planned 
plantation ; in their place came the grand principle of the 
Picturesque, namely, ‘‘ the copying the style and 
character of the best painters of landscape, so as to 
transfer to nature, and swell with actual life (!), the well 
selected beauties which the taste of a correct artist intro- 
duces into a picture,’’ with particular attention to the 
foreground, since ‘‘ the greater distances, and especially 
the background, are seldom within the reach of art.” 
One result of the adoption of this principle was that the 
flower garden, for congruity's sake, had to ‘‘ stand apart 
from the regular scene, and be confined to some glade 
or other sheltered seclusion, running from side to side 
through every part of the scene, frequently meeting the 
gravel path that leads round the whole. On this gravel 
path,’’ continues our writer, ‘‘ architectural forms, 
emblematic of the virtues or the arts, the busts of the 
good and wise, the votive tablets of friendship or grati- 
tude, may often be gracefully and successfully. intro- 
duced.’  Shenstone's was the great instance of this use 
of garden busts and votive tablets on the small scale, as 
Stowe was on the large, but both seem to us—whose minds 
have turned back after a century and a half of landscape 
gardening and twenty years of ‘‘ bedding out’’ to the 
formal ideal, Dutch rather than classical, as our standard 
of perfection—examples of the impossible, the combina- 
tion of romantic landscape with details that properly 
belong to a style in which form and outline reign supreme. 
** England does not love Coalitions, '’ and in this case she 
13 perfectly right. В 
The Perfect Garden then differs at different epochs, but 
it is not always given to a poet to inaugurate a new era 
of taste in gardening as well as style. “Тһе genius of 
Milton,’’ says the writer whom we have been quoting, 
““ soared equally above the trammels of fashion and cor- 
rupt taste: and what his masterly hand delineated as the 
Garden of Paradise, was the basis upon which the fathers 
of the new system of English gardening, Kent and 
Brown, erected the whole of their principles." We in 
our turn, warmed by the smiles which these dicta excite, 
ought to hesitate to condemn any garden fashion of our 
ancestors; but, without condemning landscape gardening 
en masse, we may fairly regret the misplaced confidence 
in its own permanent perfections which led to the destruc- 
tion of so many noble Italian and Dutch gardens during 
the eighteenth century, when the Picturesque reigned 
supreme, and aimed solely at ‘‘ harmonising the whole 
scene.” It is well not to be too confident of the perfection 
of our own taste, too scornful of our predecessors; and 
yet can anybody regret the system of bedding out, or 
expect to see the trilogv of calceolaria, geranium, and 
lobelia—the three primary colours—restored to public 
favour? The very mention of it inspires а smug self- 
congratulation that our taste is not as that of our fathers. 
But that is just what the landscape gardener felt, as the 
formal garden, centuries old perhaps, fell below the axes 
of his ‘‘ improvers.'' So, again, let us take warning, and 
not be too certain that we have discovered, once for all, 


the Perfect Garden. 
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FEATHERCOMBE, HAMBTEDON. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., Architect. 
DAWN HOUSE, WINCHESTER. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., Architect: 


HOUSE AT JOUY. 


ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., Architect. 


CHURCH, STRETTON. ERNEST NEWTON, A. R.A. , Architect. 


Roubiliac. . 


Ir the taste for eighteenth-century sculpture ever revives 
and it is almest ‘impossible that it should not—the work 
of Roubiliae will hold perhaps the highest place along 
that produced in England. Yet comparatively little 13 
known about that sculptor, and there are obscurities in 
his history which no one has attempted to clear up. 

Born at Lyons in 1695, he worked in the studio of 
Nicolas Coustou, but is said to have set out to Germany 
to better himself and to have worked under Balthasar, 
sculptor to the Elector of Saxony, though he was сег- 
tainly in Paris in 1730, when he carried off the second 
Grand Prix for sculpture. For some unexplained reason 
he then came to England, and had secured employment 
with the monumental sculptor Thomas Carter, when an 
accident made his fortune. Happening to find a valuable 
notebook of Sir Edward Walpole's in Vauxhall Gardens, 
he restored it to its owner, who gave him an introduction 
to Sir Henry Cheere, '' the statuary man ’’ at Hyde Park 
Corner, best known for his leaden garden figures. Tyers, 
the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens, happening to apply 
to Cheere for the name of a sculptor capable of making 
a statue of Handel, Cheere recommended Roubiliac, who 
produced a fine w ork, for which Tyers paid him £300. 
This work was produced in his own studio in St. Martin's 
Lane, later the room used by the Academy of that name, 
and here probably he designed his second work for Tyers, 
a Milton (in lead) à Ja ‘* Penseroso,’’ *' listening to soft 
music." Horace Walpole, who probably heard the story 
from his uncle, tells us that Sir Edward Walpole further 
recommended him as the sculptor of some of the busts 
at Trinity College, Dublin, of which the Swift is the 
most famous; and that he was widely known in the 
literary world is certain from the fact that he was, soon 
after 1740, engaged on the busts of Pope, Prior, Chester- 
field, and other famous men, and bv 1743 was famous 
euoush to receive a commission for the famous tomb of 
the Duke of Argyll, Jeanie Deans’ patron, in Poets’ 
Corner, the figure of Eloquence upon which was de- 
scribed by Canova as the finest work he had seen in 
England by a modern sculptor. 

By 1747—later in life than was the case w ith most 
artists—he set out on the Grand Tour; came home and 
married a wealthy wife; and began to put in practice his 
new-found passion for Bernini, whose work he described 
as “so captivating and so splendid, that by С 
my own work lcok to me meagre, starved, as if made 
of noding but tobacco pipes." The influence of Bernini 
18 not very obvious In such works as the Shakespeare 
made for David Garrick, and now in the hall of the 
British Museum, or the huge monument to Admiral 
Sir Peter Warren in the Abbev, any more than that of 
the older sculptors whom Roubihae, to his honour, 
admired, all out of fashion though they were, as we know 
from the famous story that he turned round hastilv 
while admiring the Norris monument. in the Abbey and 
exclaimed to а would-be interrupter, “ Hush, hush, he 
will speak presently!’ It is, however, conspicuous in 
almost his last, and certainly his most famous, monu- 
ment—that to Mrs. Nightingale, also in Westminster 
Abbev, in which the hushand tries in vain to ward off 
the fatal dart aimed at his wife by a shrouded and dramatic 
figure of Death. The technical skill, the bravura of this 
work exceed anything m the Abbey-—one almost dares 
to say out of it—aut Bernint aut diabolus one feels in- 
chned to say. Yet just because it is the sensational in 
Bernini that has most appealed to posterity, the admir- 
able and restrained quality of his portrait busts has been 
relatively little insisted on; and it is Just this second 
Berninesque quality, the sense of character and fitness, 
the mastery of material and surface. that the writer finds 
іп Roubiliae's immortal statue of Sir Isaac Newton in 
the ante-chanel of Trinity, Cambridge. For a thousand 


who know Werdsworth’s noble description of it in the 
. Prelude— 
** Newton, with his prism and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone— ` 


scarcely ten will trouble to learn the name of the sculptor, 
or anything about him. Yet he was a picturesque, one 
might say a grotesque person, and knew everyone in the 
world of art and letters from Johnson and Garrick to that 
munificent patron of the arts, Lord Shelburne, who 
thought him ‘‘ the greatest statuary of the age `` and in- 
vited him to Bowood and was rewarded by the sculptor’ 3 
ternfying the ladies at dinner bv staring at and raving 
about a bust of a Roman empress above the sideboard. 
With Johnson he had a passage of arms about an epitaph 
he asked the Doctor to write for one of his monuments. 
““ It must be noble,” says he, “ала grand, and vorty of 
de great man it is for; and you, Sir, 'tis you dat I vould 
ask, vat is so famous—’’ “ Come, come, Sir,” breaks in 
the Doctor, ** no more of this bombast. Let me know in 
simple language the name, character, and quality of the 
person whose -epitaph you intend to have ше write.” 
The sequel is not recorded. 

It was for Garrick that he made the statue of Shake 
speare already alluded to, for which he received 300 
guineas. It stood in a “ temple ” in the grounds of the 
actor’s villa at Hampton, and was bequeathed by Garrick 
to the Bntish Museum; the bust of Cibber, made for the 
actress Mrs. Clive, Horace Walpole’s neighbour at 
Strawberry Hill, is a proof of his intimacy with the veteran 
of the stage as well as with contemporary actors. He 
dabbled also in verse and portrait painting, and was besides 
extraordinanly absent-minded. It 13 difficult not to 
sympathise with the chance guest whom he one night 
brought home to dine and sleep, and showed into а bed- 
room. “‘ Lord,” said that unfortunate, at sight of a figure 
stretched out on the bed, “ What is this?’’ ‘* O. mv 
fren’,’’ says the host, “ dat is poor Mary; she die vester- 
day vid de smallpox. Come, come, you must take part 
in my bed.’’ Yet he must have been a lovable fellow 
with all his impulsiveness, for not one unkind word is 

said of him by his contemporaries, and his art is the only 
great monumental art produced in England during the 
reign of George IT. 

And to appreciate the full gifts of Roubiliac we must 
look not at his marbles only but at his wax or terracotta 
models—that of Handel, for instance, at Oxford, the 
study for the monument in Westminster Abbev—and at 
his marvellous bust of Colley Cibber, now in the National 
Gallery. The man, rosy, wrinkled, cheerful, in the easv 
déshabille of the day, is before you to the life; and if ever 
vou doubted the lawfulness of the use of colour in sculp- 
ture your doubts will fade away. There is nothing monu- 
mental about it, nothing grand or colossal; it is simply 
life itself, surpassing any painted portrait by virtue of its 
three dimensions; a few more such portraits, and of 
more important. people, would make history a more living 
thing than it 1$ apt to be. 

Call him theatrical, affected, what vou will; 
remains that Roubiliae was a great artist, a genius ever. 
full of enthusiasms, of poetry, of honesty, industrv, 
and good fellowship. He died poor and in debt. but his 
life gave English art a new and richer element. and he 
left no enemy; unless, indeed, the nineteenth century 
critics, with their contemptuous attitude towards every- 
thing but Gothie, should be accounted such. 

Now that classical art and architecture have come to 
their own, so enthusiastic a disciple of the Renaissance 
as Roubiliae should not be forgotten ; but when his turn 
for fame has again come round, let us remember his own 
admiration of earher works of art, and not take to despis- 
ing Gothic because Roubiliae happens to be fashionable. 
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The Industrial Situation.—IV. 
By Samuel Smethurst. 


‚Tue Trade Union Congress, on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 10, passed, by an overwhelming majority (4,475,000 
to 77,000) a resolution condemning the Government pro- 
posals for carrying on coal-mining, failing their (the 
.Government's) full acceptance of. the Sankey recom- 
mendations. The Parliamentary Committee were to call 
a special meeting of the Congress to compel the Govern- 
ment to accept the Majority report. Mr. Smillie, in 
moving this resolution, said the Congress, during the 
last thirty-seven years, had passed forty-two resolutions 
in favour of the general principle of nationalisation. 

If this vote was the considered opinion of the 
4,478,000 concerned, then it would be a very serious 
thing indeed. That it-is not, we are quite well aware— 
it, however, may be presumed to represent the opinion 
of a majority of those who had been elected to represent 
thelarger number. It 13. quite certain, however, that there 
are very few even of these, if they had to undergo a strict 
cross-examination, who could give reasons for the faith 
they.hold, such as would convince impartial people. 

What is the case for nationalisation? Is it (1) that 
any given number of men will under it do more work and 
produce more things? Or is it (2) that more men will 
be brought into work, so that whilst each man may he 
required to produce less, the total would be more? Or 
(3) is 16 a.combination of these two with an anticipation 
that, when they are freed from what they call wage 
slavery, men will work with better heart and be more 
content and so produce more? 

I put it thus, fairly, I think, because 90 per cent. of 
the arguments in ita favour are based on a better condi. 
tion of life materially. It is perfectly certain that nine 
out of every ten who are actual manual workers do not 
carry their thoughts beyond selling their labour for as 
.much as they can get in money, and buying the labour 
of their fellow-workers in the form of goods for as little 
as they can, for nearly everything we use is labour aided 
by management and our capital resources, allied with the 
natural resources:such as coal and other minerals. 

Therefore the problem, from my point of view—and 

it ought to be the national one—is how to utilise the 
forces we possess in men, women, and natural resources 
80 as to produce the best results for the nation as а 
whole, and all sections of it. In trying to solve the 
problem we cannot disregard conditions as we find them 
to-day, many of which have grown quite naturally out 
of the conditions of the past. And if, in the magnificent 
harvest of prosperity which our forefathers and the old 
men of to-day have produced there have grown up some 
weeds or undesirable developments, then wisdom: would 
вау let us do as we do in our gardens—do the necessary 
tilling and pruning and pulling out the weeds where pos- 
sible, so that we may have a bountiful harvest for the 
nation’ s use and enjoyment. ` 

My answer to the question '* Will any given number 
at men do more work and produce more things under a 

system of nationalisation?’’ is emphatically no. And 
. the justification for such. ап answer is found in the in- 
‘herent difficulties of running: a complex business 
bureaucratically as compared with the simplicity and 
directness possible by individual control. It is not a 
question of the kind ef -men who are running the system; 
it is the impossibility of any men, however well inten- 
tioned. or clever, succeeding under- the. conditions. that 
must obtain in any system of nationalisation of industry. 
The thing we call red tape is inevitable in carrying out 
any system. Red tape paralyses all initiative and in 
the main kills that Spirit of' enterprise and daring which 
has. been largely responsible for our success in the past. 
Any system of carrying on industry bureaucratically 
destroys that effort which comes through the direct self- 
"interest that is involved in almost any transaction. And 
‘however much it may be derided by abstract thinkers on 
‘this question, it lies at the poon of алу all ш 


“ 


motive. Even the people who so glibly condemn it are 
often most guilty of practising it. I wish any of those 
who read these lines would ask themselves how far their 
motive in any given line of action they may take 16 in- 
spired by the fact that they expect to gain, directly or 
indirectly, themselves. What is the motive at the base 
of the whole labour movement? Is it not that the class 
to which they belong must look after themselves and 
get all they can for themselves? Of course it is, as 
everyone who is in contact with their leaders knows. 
If this kind of selfishness was a sin, then the labour 
movement is, of all movements, the most accursed. The 
plain fact is that this quality may be abused like every 
other good thing, but rightly used and kept within proper 
limits “it is a beneficent thing, and m my Judgment has 
been placed in our natures by our Maker for wise ends. 
Speaking generally, it is every man’s. business to look 
after himself and not expect someone else to do it for 
him. Consequently in every transaction he tries his 
best to do во. In the same way he thinks about and acts 
to provide for his family. The same spirit makes men 
patriotic. "Their town or district 1s more to them than 
any other, and they will serve it in preference to others 
and do for it what they would not do for others. The 
same feeling exists in regard to our country. Сап апу- 
one remain unmoved when he thinks of the glorious 
men who sprang to the defence and suffered and died 
out of their love of Britain? The same impulse moved 
the children of Britain even to the ends of the earth, 
and they gladly answered the call and all together reared 
monuments of immortal glory by the deeds they did 
in common. 

And now it 1s all over, all öf our children beyond 
the seas will begin to look after their own in the trans- 
actions they will have with ihe Mother Country, and 
quite rightlv so too. 

The idea I want to impress is that a practice so. uni- 
versal that has existed amongst all peoples through all 
recorded history is not an accident, but part of a. Divine 
creative purpose. | 

That this quality in man is abused is quite obvious, 
and it may in its extreme form become a great harm to 
the community, and as such the community has a just 
right to protect itself against its excesses. 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out that. nationalisa- 
tion of industry would not destroy selfishness of the bad 
sort; it would only give 1t à new field in which to play ; 
and my contention is that the results to the community 
will be far worse than they were before the war, under 
our individualistic method of conducting industry, which 
is the result of crystallising the best experience of the 
past. From this we undoubtedly get better results, 
with better conditions for the workers, from the fact that 
under it the men who are responsible for carrying it on 
have the responsibility for loss or gain. And they 
occupy their position because, by the law of the survival 
of the. fittest, if they are incompetent they fail, and if 
they are competent they succeed, which, reduced to 
practice, means some men, having good judgment and 
foresight allied with great industry and perseverance, 
become employers, and because they stand to lose or 
gain by the contracts they enter into they use to the full 
all they possess of invention and organising qualities. 
And they succeed, and sooner or later become capitalists. 
Other men start. ‘and, lacking the necessary gifts, they 
fail and so take their proper place ce the rank. and 
Ве. ` 
Tt is quite safe to sdy in nine cases. out of ten ‘the 
man who succeeds makes less claim upon the energies 
of his men, treats them with more consideration, and is 
‘more highly regarded by those he employs than the: man 
. who fails. Most workmen like strong and capable leaders, 


puli Lond ате the most just in dealing with their 
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industries by public authorities? `The selection does not 
always depend upon greatest fitness. Another set of 
considerations come into play. They may have friends 
in seats of authority; they may be capable of making 
good application, and so eble to place their wares in 
attractive guise; they may also have the ''gift of the 
gab," but neither of these qualities are necessarily 
present in a good manager. And it will often happen 
that the least fit get in control, and when there they 
will stick like limpets to the positions they have got. 
Selfishness begins to show itself in considering not how 
to get things done in the best way, but how to retain their 
position, with & result that, although men may be working 
equally hard, through bad management the results of 
their labours are much less. Another fatal weakness in 
nationalisation is that even a good man is often prevented 
from giving of his best because before he can embark 
upon any scheme or enterprise he must await the con- 
sent of those over him, and ideas often become a danger 
to ihe man who possesses them because of the dread 
the man over him has that he may supersede him. 
Another fatal defect in bureaucratic machinery is ite 
extraordinary capacity for producing apathy and killing 
enthusiasm. Indifference to results- becomes stereotyped, 
and thus we have the conditions which we know obtain 
in nearly all Government and municipal establishments. 

So my conclusions are that the nation will get the 
most for everybody by retaining an individualistic con- 
trol of the main lines of industry. I have for long held 
that there are some functions that can best be done, and 
only done satisfactorily, by the community. 

In deciding what these are, the only consideration 
should be what is just and what will best serve the nation 
as a whole. These are matters for full discussion and 
for ultimate decision of the people at the polls. The 
people, however, want more information on the subject 
than they have at present. As I have said before, there 
lias been a good deal of teaching going on amongst a 
certain section of the Labour party of what I consider 
the foolish and impracticable views held by men who 
wish to destroy the present system, Тһе other 
side has not vet been put before the nation in a form 
in which it can be understood. That, however, is com- 
ing. Thinkers and men of knowledge and understanding 
are now aroused to the danger, and if I mistake not 
there will be ample material given to enable the voters 
to make up their minds before another year has passed. 

In view of this I would countenance caution, for it 
is easy to be led by blind and selfish ignorance to pre- 
cipitate action that may ruin the country. | 

Meanwhile the true line of action both {ог employers 
and workpeople is to put their backs into their work 
and produce all they can. It should be the duty of every- 
body to engage in useful work of some kind or another. 
All the artificial restraints should be swept away for the 
` present to enable us to restore to the nation the resources 
that have been wasted by the war. 

It is undoubtedly necessary that such increased pro- 
duction should not be in any way used to prejudice the 
position of the worker. This can be prevented by using 
the machinery of the respective organisations to see that 
there is a proper distribution of the things created. This 
is the middle course, and I believe the sensible one. 
The alternative to such a course is fighting—the dread 
arbitrament of war in industrv—war with all its atten- 
dant want, misery, and suffering; war, the fruitful 
source of ill-will between man and man. 

On a minor scale this war has begun, urged on by 
the extremists on both sides. What a pity that reason 
and common-sense is not powerful enough—or perhaps 
the proper word is not awake enough--to put an end to 
the efforts. of these factors! | 


` 


Ar the North-eastern district meeting of Municipal and 
County Engineers, held at Blyth on Saturday last, a paper 
was read on the district by Mr. L, Leeper, surveyor to the 
Blyth Council. Mr. Leeper stated that the local town- 
planning scheme would cover an area comprising 4,000 acres. 
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The Concrete Institute and the 
R.C. Boat, S.S. “ Faith.” 


By the courtesy of Messrs. Richards, Longstaff & Co., 
the agents for the owners of s.s. '' Faith,’’ now in dock 
at Canada Yard, Surrey Commercial Docks, some mem- 
bers and other representatives of the Concrete Institute 
were enabled to inspect this reinforced concrete boat on 
September 9, and their interest was greatly stimulated by 
the enthusiasm of Captain Campbell, who has just brought 
her across the Atlantic at the comfortable rate of 74 knots ; 
the boat could manage its 10 knots all right, if so re. 
quired, but the former speed is regarded as adequate, for 
it must be remembered that the ‘‘ Faith ’’ is в cargo boat, 
and not for passengers. The captain, however, declares 
that it would prove much more attractive to passengers 
than the average ocean-going steamer, as there is no game 
of pitch-and-toss taking place on his boat when crossing 
the briny. The length is 336 feet, the width is 46 feet, 
and the greatest depth is some 25 feet, with an average 
draught of about 22 feet; its tonnage is 3,070; it: is. built 
with four bulkhead tanks, each being constructed (es 15 
the whole shell) of reinforced concrete. The oil and 
fresh-water tanks are all bulkheaded off also. The 
“ Faith '' is a single-acrew vessel and has duplicate engine 
installation ; it possesses a large steerage room, and, should 
the mechanical steerage by any chance break down, the 
boat can be hand-steered. 

The boat is normally worked by electricity, but it can 
alternatively be worked by steam or hand, if occasion re- 
quires. There are two dynamos and an installation of 
twenty accumulators. The wireless installation can pro- 
ject messages for 200 miles, but the boat can receive 
messages from a distance of 1,000 miles. Anti-fouling 
paint has been employed as в surface finish. But talking 
of surface finish, a reference should be made to the highly 
decorative effect of the Captain’s own quarters, forming 
a most attractive little suite, the wood used throughout 
being Californian redwood. 

The boat accomplished the passage in 19 days, but as 
time progresses and these reintorced concrete vessels are 
made more capacioue and more powerful, we shall fino 
this speed greatly exceeded; already one of these boats c! 
8,000 tons’ capacity has been launched over at New York 


апа will presently be careering across the pond. Thougü 


Captain Campbell (whose home is in Massachusetts) has 
not encountered heavy weather with this boat, yet it has 
been tracked by an 80-mile gale and only listed some 1° 
degrees, and in a 60-mile breeze this has not exceeded 
2 degrees. Finally, the Captain seid that, in all his 39 
years’ experience of ''life on the ocean wave, '' he has not 
met with any boat to equal this one. 

The President of the Concrete Institute (Mr. H. D. 
Searles- Wood) expressed to the Captain the thanks of the 
party for his courtesy. Those present included also Sir 
Henry Tanner, C.B. (Chairman of the R.C. Ships sub- 
Committee), Prof. Henry Adams (Past President), and 
Messrs. Bamber, Bennion, Bylander, Colvill (representing 
the Board of Trade on the Sub-Committee), Davey, H. J. 
Deane, Fowling (representing Lloyds’ Register of Ship- 
ping), P. M. Fraser, Lee, Noton, Petrie, A. Alban Scott. 
Shore, Stanger, Taylor, Theobald, and Yeatman, together 
with the Secretary of the Institute, C/Captain P. L 
Marks. | ' 


Belgian Gratitude to a British 
Architect. 


Tue Council of the Central Society of Architecture of 
Belgium have just conferred the rank of honorary mem- 
ber on Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., who was President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects during the first 
three years of the war. The offer of this distinction was 
accompanied ‘by an expression of the warmest gratitude 
for the unwearied help and sympathy which he extended 
to exiled Belgian architects during the cruel years © 
the German occupation. 
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The Wards of the City of London,—VII.* 
By John Charles Thornley. 


BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT. 


>” L ` 
7 — ж» 47. ы; c 
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SIR PAUL PINDAR'S HOUSE BEFORE DEMOLITION. 


Tug outer part of Bishopsgate is co-extensive with the 
parish of St. Botolph, formerly subdivided into four pre- 
cincts. Тһе parish church, a little to the north of the 
Wall line, was built, with more strength than grace by 
James Gould between 1725 and 1728, in place of an 


edifice that had escaped the Great Fire. Notable points 
are the eastern position of the tower and a glazed dome 
in the roof for more light. There are galleries along 
three sides, and the whole church is well kept and com- 
modious. "Two.notable parishioners in the seventeenth 
century were Edward Alleyn, the prosperous actor- 
manager who founded Dulwich College, and Sir Paul 
Pindar, a merchant-adventurer who lost a large fortune 
more quickly than he made it. Both left their mark 
on the parish, as will be shown hereafter. Bishopsgate 
Churchyard is fresh and cool with trees, shrubs, flowers, 
and turf. It has the honour of containing what is prob- 
ably the first memorial of the late war—a foliated cross 
dedicated in August 1916 to Lord Kitchener, Jack Corn- 
well, officers ànd men of the Hon. Artillery Company, 
and fallen parishioners. In the south-east corner of the 
graveyard stands the Watch House, rebuilt in 1771 and 
again in 1912. This modern antique is now a tobacco- 
nist's shop. Within the enclosure a small detached build- 
ing is used for wardmotes and parish meetings. 

А footway leads westward through the churchyard 
to Dashwood House, successor to the City mansion of 
the Dashwoods. It adjoins New Broad Street, formerly 
known, in regard to that portion of it running from south 
to north, as Broad Street Buildings. Another section 
of the street, branching off to the west, was anciently 
Petty France, being largely occupied by French people. 
North of all these past and present thoroughfares is 
Liverpool Street, named after Lord Liverpool, the states- 
man. Before it was widened in 1829 it was known as 
Old Bethlem, in memory of the City’s first lunatic 
asylum, or mental hospital, to use the more humane term 

* See Introductory Article (July 4), * Aldersgate” (Ju y 25), 


+ Aldgate " (Augustl) “ Bassishaw " (August 15), “ Billingsgate ” 
(August 22), and *- Bishopsgate Within ” (September 12). | 
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іп favour to-day. In passing, it may be mentioned that 
the Liverpool Street widening necessitated the demolition 
of the White Hart Inn, a choice bit of Old London. The 
wine house at the south-east corner of Liverpool Street 
occupies part of the site, and the sign is commemorated 
by White Hart Court. | 

The asylum's position is roughly marked by the Great 
Eastern Hotel, including the Abercorn Rooms. Where 
public diners nightly drink to each other's health Simon 
Fitz-Marie, Sheriff of London, founded in 1246 a priory 
for brethren and sisters, canons of the Order of the Star 
of Bethlehem, subject to the Bishop of Bethlehem, to 
whom they had to pay a mark every Easter. Gradually 
the priory became a hospital for sick people, and then 
for the insane. At the Dissolution Henry VIII. granted 
the house to the City Corporation, which placed it in 
charge of the governors of Christ's Hospital in 1556, and 
a year later transferred it to the governors of Bridewell. 
Structural and administrative changes made from time to 
time culminated in the whole institution being transferred 
in 1676 to the southern edge of Moorfields (now Finsbury 
Circus), in Coleman Street Ward, whence a further migra- 
tion was made in 1814 to St. George's Fields, South- 
wark. Тһе name of the original institution survived all 
those changes under the modified forms of Bethlem and 
Bedlam. It should, however, be remembered that the 
Bedlam of Shakespeare was not the Bedlam of Pope and 
Hogarth. The enclosure denoted by Maitland as Bethlem 
Burial Ground was laid out at the expense of Sir Thomas 
Rowe, Alderman of Bishopsgate and Lord Mayor in 
1568-9, for the relief of parishes whose accommodation 
for interment was exhausted. It is now covered by 
the booking office of Broad Street Station. 

This brings us to the railway invasion of the ward. 
which began when the North London line was extended 
from Dalston to Liverpool Street in 1865. It was 
accentuated when the London and North Western Com- 
pany joined forces and used, as it still does, part of 
the station as its City terminus, In 1875 the Great 
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ST. BOTOLPH, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT. 


Eastern, swollen with amalgamations, came along from 
Shoreditch. The station then opened was designed by 
Mr. Edward Wilson. It has since been enlarged again 
and again to colossal proportions, and is tightly wedged 
between Bishopsgate and the earlier line. What the two 
great termini have swept away the accompanying map 
of 1754 tells more eloquently than words. Most regretted, 
perhaps, was the erstwhile mansion of Sir Paul Pindar, 
facing Bishopsgate (street). From the first floor upwards 
the front consisted cf two oriel windows, one imposed 
upon the other, combined with beautiful timbers. Behind 
the house were extensive grounds, with a gatekeeper's 
lodge.: ‘Latterly a tavern, the house was partially rebuilt 
in 1871, and in 1891 the best of it was removed to the 
South Kensington Museum. The old merchant's name 
is perpetuated in Pindar Street, one of the dreariest, 
smokiest by-ways in the whole City. It seems to Ге 
cased in iron. After being carried by gaunt bridges over 
the Great Eastern and under the North London, it loses 
itself in the wilds of Shoreditch. т, 
Alleyu's Almshouses, too, have gone. Originally 
erected in Petty France in 1628, they were removed to 
Lamb Alley when New: Broad Street was formed about 
1730. Soon afterwards they were transferred to the neigh- 
bouring Gingerbread Court, and there remained until the 
opening years of the present century. ‘The old map 
clearly shows: the position of the London Workhouse; 
founded by the City Corporation in 1649 “ for the enter- 
tainment of the greatest objects of commiseration, but 
likewise to receive a great number of the miserable and 
unhappy vagrant orphans known by the infamous name 
rf * blackguard,’ the pest and shame of the City, pilfering 
ана begging about the streets by dav and lying therein, 
almost naked, in all seasons of*the year by night." The 
institution was mandged by the Governors of the Pocr 
of the City of I.ondon, with the Lord Mayor, for the 
time being, as President. When Ludgate was pulled 
down in the middle of the eighteenth century the debtors 
confined there were removed to a wing cf the Work. 
house. Fifty years later the then prisoners were.trans- 
ferred to the Giltspur Street Compter. Having survived 
it$ usefulness, the Workhouse came down about 1830-- 
let that be said in justice to the iron horse. = --: => 
On the eastern side of Bishopsgate a good deal of 
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the old remains. "On the northern border of the ward 
` Walter Brune and his wife founded, in 1197, the priory 
. of St. Mary Spital, mainly as a hostel for the sick and 
needy, for whom, at the time of its dissolution, there were 
180 beds. The buildings extended into the Liberty of 
- Norton Folgate, and are chiefly remembered on account 
of an open-air pulpit at the north-east corner of the 
present Spital Square. Beyond lay Spitalfields, where 
Stow теуе Шеф, in the excavation of a Roman cemetery 
rich in objects of remote antiquity. ‘He tells the story 
with great zest, but it is too long for repetition here. 
Besides, we are getting out of our ward. Of the Spital 
Sermons Stow says that ‘‘ time out of minde it hath 
beene a laudable custome that on Good Friday in the 
after noone some especiall learned man, by appoyntment 
of the Prelats, hath preached a sermon at Paules erosse, 
treating of Christs passion: and upon the three next 
Easter Holydayes, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
the like learned men, by the like appoyntment, haue 
used to preach on the forenoones at the sayde Spittle, 
to perswade the Article of Christs resurrection: and 
theu on low Sunday one other learned man at Paules 
Crosse to make rehearsall of those foure former Sermons, 
either commending or reprouing them, as to him by 
iudgement of the learned Diuines was thought conuenient. 
Апа that done, he was to make a sermon of his owne 
studie, which in all were fiue sermons in one. At these 
sermons so seuerally preached the Maior, with his 
brethren the Aldermen, were accustomed to be present 
in their Violets at Paules on good Fryday, and in ther 


Scarlets at the Spittle in the Holidayes, except Wednes- - 


day in violet, and the Maior, with his brethren, on low 
sonday in scarlet.’’ It will be noticed, by the way, that 
the good old Elizabethan was not very consistent in his 
spelling. It is related of Dr. Barrow that he once 
preached for three hours and a half at the Spital, and 
then felt tired, not of speaking, but of standing. The 
Spital Sermon remains, in modified form, to the present 
day. It is preached—just one discourse—ten days or 
so after Easter by a Bishop at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, for the special edification of the Lord Mayor, 
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LUDGATE PRISON, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT. 


the Corporation, and the governors of the Royal Hos- 
pitals. The old custom of including the scholars of 
Christ's Hospital in the congregation has recently been 
discontinued. 

A little to the south of the erstwhile Spital is Bishops- 
gate Chapel, which, though dating only from 1836, repre- 
sents an Independent congregation formed in 1700. In 
the course of its wanderings the flock used the halls 
of the Broderers', the Brewers’, the Loriners’, and the 
Girdlers’ Companies. The present chapel is one of the 
few Nonconformist places of worship remaining in the 
City. In the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries the City abounded in meeting-houses of various 
denominations, but very few had any architectural beauty. 

Still further, south, on the same side of the road, 
the Bishopsgate Institute arose a quarter of a century 
ago. It was built from the excellent designs of Mr. 
C. H. Townsend, F.R.I.B.A., out of funds devised by 
bygone benefactors of St. Botolph’s parish for charit- 
able and educational purposes. The foundation-stone was 
laid on Мау 13, 1893, by the famous “` * Hang Theology ' 
Rogers,'' rector of the parish for thirty-three years and 
chairman of the governors of the Bishopsgate Founda- 
tion. The Earl of Rosebery, then First Lord of the 
Treasury, opened the building on November 24, 1894. 
He also opened an extension of the Reference Library 
built from Mr. Franklin Gadsdon’s plans іп 1911. So 
it will be seen that Bishopsgate has not lost its old 
instinet of educational advancement and social ameliora- 
tıon. g 

Artillery Lane, the next turning, leads to what was 
formerly the old Artillery Ground, used until 1622 by 
the Hon. Artillery Company and other City train- 
bands. The Hon. Artillery Company and the Royal 
Fusiliers, long centred though they have been in Fins- 
bury, never forget their City origin, and of late years 
the association of the H.A.C., at any rate with the 
Church of St. Botolph Without Bishopsgate, has been 
very intimate, the present rector being the regimental 
chaplain. š B 

A few years ago Middlesex Street, by appropriating 
part of Widegate Street, gained an intrusive footing in 
Bishopsgate. It was better known as Petticoat Lane, 
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and earlier still it was Hog Lane., The street, however, 
belongs more to -Portsoken and the Borough’ of Stepriey. 
The remaining portion of Widegate Street is a short cut 
to the slums of the East End. Almost opposite the 
Junction of Middlesex Street with Bishopsgate lay Sir 
Paul Pindar's estate, previously ‚mentioned. 

Passing Swedeland Court. the divisional police-station, 
New Street, and the Fire Brigade statron, we come to 
Devonshire Street, which leads to Devonshire Square. 
There Jasper Fisher, an Elizabethan law officer, won 
immortal ridicule bv building a mansion too large for 
his means. Known for that reason as Fisher's Folly, 
it nevertheless was hónoured by а visit of Queen Bess, 
always a good judge of a warm rocf. "Through several 
owners it passed to the Earls of Devonshire, and took 
the name о! Devonshire House. During the Puritan 
ascendency part of the house was used’ by a Baptist 
congregaticn, and afterwards became a glorified pawn- 
shop called the Bank of Credit. Meanwhile the Baptists 
built in the precincts a chapel of their own, which 
remained until the Metropolitan Railway required the 
site. The square itself was built early іп the eighteenth 
century, and still preserves a good deal of its old-world 
charm, though faded and here and there broken. А 
delicate lime-tree bravely assimilates the dust and smoke, 
and the trunk of a dead tree has given up the struggle 
for existence. 

The Devonshire House of to-day, by no means 
modern, faces Bishopsgate and covers the site of the 
Dolphin Inn. It serves as the administrative head- 
quarters of the Society of Friends, and a place of worship 
is included. The Quakers were housed on the east side 
of Devonshire Square at the time of Maitland's survey 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. From Devon- 
shire Street Cavendish Court, another reminder of the, 
old aristocratic connection, winds curiously around the 
Quaker headquarters to Houndsditch, which is for the 
ов part а Portsoken street. This completes the peram- 
bulation of the outer ward, which, though vastly different’ 
in character from the inner, is scarcely less interesting 
to those who scan the past through the present. | 

The whole ward of Bishopsgate sends, in addition 
to the Alderman, fourteen Common Councilmen to the 
Guildhall. There are a Deputy and Beadle for each. 
of the two sides of the’ ward, but otherwise not much 
distinction of locality is made. From Gracechurch Street 
to Norton Folgate, and from Blomfield Street to the. 
fringe of the East End, social unity and good fellowship: 
are maintained through the Bishopsgate Ward Club, one: 
of the oldest and strongest of its kind in the City. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


SEPTEMBER 25. 
Tue inhabitants of Holborn district, especially the shop- 
keeping portion, are deeply interested in the early opening 
of the Holborn Viaduct and New Blackfriars Bridge. They 
have suffered so greatly from the stoppage of trade that at 


` the meeting of the Court of Common Council on the 16th 


instant a deputation appeared, memoria] in hand, urging 
speedier progress. They were met with soothing language, 
and the hope was held out that the second week in October 
would close their griefs as to the Viaduct, and October 13 
their despair as to the Bridge. That the works are stupend- 
ous is certain, and also that they cannot be unduly hastened : 
but the loss is so terrible to small trades-people that they 
really deserve to be compensated in some way by the ‘ powers 
that be.’ At the same sitting the Court’ was asked to pre- 
serve the piece of ground opposite the now opened-up western 
side of the Mansion House as an uncovered space—a very 
plausible but costly request, which is to be duly considered. 
Open spaces in the City are too rare not to be desirable; but 
the ground at that part.is so valuable that it is a question 
whether three or four times the area at another part of the 
neighbourhood might not prove a remunerative interchange 
for all parties. 


THE death has occurred at Barrow of Colonel А. H. 
Strongitharm (76), civil and mining engineer. thrice Mayor, 
and associated for fifty years with the public life of Barrow. 
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The New State Paper Office (1829-33), Duke Street, St. James’s Park. 


SoANE says of this design: “ On April 18, 1829, I re- 
ceived instructions to prepare designs for the approbation 
of the Lords of the Treasury {ог а new State Paper 
Office to be erected upon the site of the late Dowager 
Countess of Suffolk’s house in Duke Street, Westminster, 
the elevation to be of brick with stone dressings; one 
entrance to lead from Duke Street, and the other from 
St. James’ РагКк.' . A vote of £12,000 for the year 1830 
was granted by Parliament. Mr. Goulburn, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, had the design altered* 


m 


* December 1829. Apparently, however, in the end Soane, 
while 02-2 adopting these pilasters, continued to omit them 
in the actual execution of the work. The actual cost of the 
building appears to have.been twice the £12,500 first intended. 
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VIEW OF THE NEW STATE PAPER OFFICE. 


by the introduction of two Orders of pilasters and other 
decorations on the park side. Soane describes this as “8 
very absurd alteration," and gives a diagram of Inigo 
Jones's Banqueting House to the same scale as the front 
of the State Paper Office to show that, on such a smal 
scale, the decoration of the surface would be excessive. 
' If two superficies, differing in quantity as those of White- 
hall Chapel and the State Paper Office are composed of the 
same number of parts and divisions, the effect of the one 
will be grand in character and finely proportioned in all 
its parts, whilst the other will be comparatively trivial in 
character and defective in the relative proportions of the 
parts to the whole and the parts amongst themselves. 

He also calls attention to the fact that Inigo Jones's design 
owes much relief afforded by columns used in conjunc- 
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VIEW OF THE NEW STATE PAPER OFFICE, DUKE STREET. 
SIR JOHN SOANE, Architect. 
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SIR JOHN Soane, Architect. 


tion with pilasters. Soane’s argument is a little difficult 
to follow, because works of the early Renaissance period 
show that a small building can be highly decorated with 
proportionate detail without loss of effect. He seems to 
imply that the detail he was forced to employ must neces- 
sarily be of an equivalent scale to that of J ones’s design, 
which ig certainly not the case, as that master s work is 
of exceptional size, with Orders of no less than thirty feet. 

The really interesting point is that Soane’s preferred 
design of 1829-30 is astylar, and may have been due to 
Barry’s influence, as the design of the Travellers’ Club 
is of the same date. There is reason to believe that 
Attree’s Villa in the Queen’s Park, Brighton, is earlier 
and was the first essay in the new Italian manner which 
the young architect was introducing. It seems quite likely 
that the veteran was receptive to this new influence. 

e was one of few architects with whom Barry is 
stated to have had any acquaintance on his start in prac- 
tice in 1820 following on his return from his grand tour. ® 
It must seem more than probable that Soane would have 
been shown Barry’s Egyptian and other studies abroad, 
and the former may very well have been unconsciously 
influenced in this way. Soane’s argument just given 
rather reads like an imperfect summary of the case for 
astylar architecture, as it might have been presented to 
him by Barry, or by his still more logically-minded fellow- 
traveller, Wolfe. Certainly this State Paper Office is & 
thing apart in Soanic buildings, and is, at least, open to 
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* Barry, in 1820, ı settled in Ely Place, Holborn, moving to 
Foley Place, Cavendish Square, in 1827. : | 


the charge of eccentricity of all his designs. It is un- 
fortunate that this building had to make way for the new 
Foreign and India Office, built by Sir Gilbert Scott and 
Sir Mathew Digby Wyatt (1862). It is generally stated 
that, for this work, Soane revived the use of concrete for 
foundations, an idea derived from his early studies of 
Roman buildings on the spot. 

This particular work must have been very congenial 
to Soane, who early appreciated the importance of the 
preservation of the National Records, and it gave him 
pleasure to construct a building of a suitably solid char- 
acter. It is to be regretted that а better site was not 
provided, which would have afforded scope for enlarge- 
ments, such as have been found necessary in the Record 
Office in Chancery Lane, subsequently built by Penny- 
thorne in a curious version of Gothic. The storage of 
the National Records was only slowly admitted to be 
necessary. At one time, Barry was directed to fit up 
the Victoria Tower for this purpose, which, in the days 
before lifts were in general use, was certainly a quaint 
provision, and would have been appreciated by the often 
aged students, who would have needed no other exercise 
than such an ascent and descent to vary the. monotony of 
their daily labours. m | 


Tue Eaton Rural Council have passed plans for the 
following: Cottage for Mr. J. Hibberd at Farnham Royal; 
lock-up shop at One Pin Corner, Hedgerley, for Mr. F. 
Waitman; six new washhouses for Мг. В. Oppenheimer at 
Wexham Street ; and a bungalow in Milner Road, Burnham, 
for Mr. B. Gibbons, Jun. 
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А New System of Construction. мл — 
— FU -= . A 
Messrs. BELL'S Гхітер AsBEsros Co. have brought out б eee IY 


a system of construction applicable to housing purposes 
which can be seen in application near the firm’s factory 
at Harefield, where it is their intention to build some 
fifty houses for their employees. The scale drawings. 
illustrated show one of the proposed houses, which has: 
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carried out for housing purposes in the space of a few 
weeks, instead of months. 

Though it would be an exaggeration to say that the 

. effect produced is as pleasing as that of bricks. tiles, апі 


$ ordinary construction, we have no hesitation in asserting 
ч | 
- — a = i 
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already been built from an architect's design, and others жол». а COROT тия, 


are shortly to be erected. 

Briefly, the system employed is one in which an 
outer and inner wall із; formed of asbestos sheeting, liquid , 
concrete being poured in the ‘cavity so formed. The «ff 


blocks are built in position between small T-iren uprights, ‘ coa 


which are covered by concrete members, the whole giving -- 22 > аш ema па joe sonent 

a rib and panel effect. The ironwork inserted. is only "+ Ë. 7 oe | | 
necessary for construction, as the concrete solidifies and о;5- NES | | 
forms а solid wall capable of taking the whole of the м. а 


weight of the floors and roofs. Small wrought-iron ties 
and straps keep the various members in position until 
the concrete sets. The floors are formed of light steel- 
work, laced together with reinforcement, the steel mem- . ' 
bers supporting asbestos sheets on the lower flanges, u 


that the material does not preclude the possibility of good 
architectural treatment, and seems to us to be a sub- 
stantial contribution ‘to the economic solution of the 
housing problem, and one which those who are pressed 
for time and materials would do well to carefully consider. 


- while the substance of the floor is filled in with concrete | 
‚’ reinforced as above. The roofs are covered with Poilite 
corrugated sheets, with hips and ridges of the same 
material, which can be finished silver, red, or grey. 

. Messrs.. Bell have found that a saving of something 
_ like 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. on ordinary construction 
ijs effected by the construction adopted, which, besides | | 
"being absolutely. weather- ‘resisting and lasting, can be T а dep Жо یر‎ | 
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Correspondence. 
Surveying Instruments. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT, 


SIR,—I have received a communication from the Con- 
troller to the Surplus Property Disposal Board to the 
effect that a number of surveying instruments and ap- 
paratus, including theodolites, levels, &c., are now being 
notified for disposal. Lists giving particulars are being 
prepared, and will be brought up to date as required, 
but in the meantime information may be obtained and 
some of the instruments may be seen at Room 110, 
Caxton House, Tothill Street, S.W. 

This would seem to afford an opportunity of acquir- 
ing instruments at very reasonable rates, and I therefore 
venture to take advantage of your widely read columns 
to make it known to your readers.—Yours, &c., 

| А. GODDARD, Secretary. 

The Surveyors’ Institution, 

12 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
September 22, 1919. ` 


The Welfare Movement in Works. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—During the last three years, inspired by the 
efforts of far-seeing firms, the Welfare Movement has 
made very rapid strides in this country, and the wide 
recognition now being given to it by employers, workers, 
und public men leaves little doubt but that within a few 
years it will occupy a very prominent position in the 
industrial world. 

So far no real attempt has been made, either by 
State or voluntary agencies, to collate information re- 
garding various phases of the work; in fact, the names 
of firms interested in the movement are not even recorded 
in any place. 

The Industrial Welfare Society is anxious, for the 
benefit of industry generally, to collect from the pioneers 
of this movement information regarding their doings in 
connection with Welfare Work. I shall therefore be 
grateful if those firms who are willing to assist in this 
wav will apply for particulars of the information desired 
to the Industrial Welfare Society, 33 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1.—Yours truly, 

Sept. 1919. Ковевт R. Hype, Director. 


Further Echoes from Belgium. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. | 
SIR,—A reverend friend of mine, who has been ordered 
to proceed to his Order's House at Grammont, at the 
recent meeting there of its delegates, reports : — 
‘* Т hear Louvain looks far better than before the war. 
All the houses in Station Street are in white stone, four- 


teenth-century old Flemish style, and other towns are to 


be built under proper supervision. '' 

In a further letter, he writes : — 

'' The town of Grammont is just the same as before 
the war; it has never been damaged іп any мау.” 

Was there not a report, some time ago, that the 
Germans in Louvain, before there was any chance of 
clearing Belgium of them, were rebuilding the Station 


Street fhere—in German style—as if they were going to 
stay permanently in that country? The Belgians still 
living there are reported to have been greatly angered 


over this, and to have started demolishing the Germans’ 
rebuilding as soon as the enemy were clear of those parts, 


not wishing to have any reminders of their tragedy, in the 
style of the land of their hated foes, or built by them— 
8 style of course not Belgian. If the Belgians did take 
such steps, it is very creditable to them, and another 


proof of their sterling patriotism. 
“ Fortissimi sunt Belgae |” 
Yours, &c., 
JOHN A. RANDOLPH. 


September 26, [919 
Silvertown Rubber Tiles. 


Ir is some years since we have handled a catalogue as 
effectively produced as that before us of The India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Com- 
pany, Limited. usually known as The Silvertown 
Company. Тһе catalogue in question is for the 
purpose of showing the effect of Silvertown india- 
rubber tiling, and most effectively does this little 
work, with admirable illustrations, show the use and 


appearance of these tiles. The manufacturers state that. 


for years this tiling was mainly used for ships, but that 
in later years it has been adopted for churches and 
hospitals. Directly the value of a clean, waterproof, 
non-slipping material, almost unwearable, becomes 
apparent to the architect and the building owner, we shall 
see the end of oil-cloth in our corridors, offices, bathrooms, 
lavatories, &c., and the introduction of this material. Our 
own experience of the way in which linoleum rapidly 
wears out, and the facts given by the Silvertown Com- 
pany as to the wearing properties of the rubber tiling, 
induce us to publish the following examples of dura- 
bility :— 

‘ Silvertown tiling has been subjected to long and 
severe usage on several of the large liners given in our 
list, a notable example being the White Star finer 
Teutonic, on which the tiling was laid іп 1889. It is 
still in use and serviceable. ‘Tiling installed in February 
1891, in our offices at 54 Castle Street, Liverpool, was in 
constant use until March 1914, and even when taken up 
was in fair condition. The tiling at the London County 
and Westminster Bank, Southampton Buildings (formerly 
Birkbeck Bank), one of the finest examples of our work, 
is in as good condition to-day as when installed in 1896. 
There is also no apparent difference in the condition 
of the Silvertown tiling laid at the White Star Line 
Offices, Liverpool, some eighteen years ago. It is worthy 
of note that the stone threshold adjoining wore consider- 
ably below the india-rubber tiling and had to be replaced. 

“This is a record that no other floor covering can 
show, and should be remembered in relation to first cost. 
With Silvertown tiling the initial outlay is not low, but 
it is the one and only expense, for, once laid, this floor- 
ing calls for no further attention -beyond the ordinary 
cleaning. 

“ The thickness of the tiles is usually 8 inch. They 
are laid in position with the aid of & cement supplied for 
the purpose. We have made a special study of the many 
and varied applications of rubber tiling, and we are рге- 
pared to furnish estimates for complete installations. 

“Owing to prevailing conditions this catalogue has been 
considerably curtailed, and only a few of our standard 
designs are shown. We shall be pleased to carry out 
architects’ own ideas and colour schemes, or we can sub- 
mit designs to suit special requirements. 

“ Architects and others interested in this unique floor- 
ing are invited to call and inspect the tiling laid amd im 
daily use at our London Offices, 100-102 Cannon Street, 
Е.С.” 


Architects апа en and 
National Health Insurance. 


ARCHITECTS and surveyors are reminded that under the 
new Insurance Act of 1919, which recently came into 
force, they are required to see that all employees whose 
rate of remuneration does not exceed £250 per annum; 
are insured unless they hold certificates of exemption. 
The remuneration limit previous to the passing of the 
Act was £160 per annum. Contributions sre payable 
by the employer at the rate of threepence per week, and 
in the case of employees fourpence for men, and three- 
pence for women. The Architects’ and Surveyor? 
Approved Society at 34 Bedford Square, was formed for 
the benefit of members of the architectural and survey- 
ing professions, and those coming within the scope of t 
new provisions are advised to communicate with the 
Secretary, Мг. Е. В. Yerbury, 35 Bedford Squat’ 
W.C. 1. 
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Cottage Construction 


u 
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Concrete Wali Blocks 


PARTITIONS. 


FLOORS. ROOFS. 


| FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINGS. | 


Composition Flooring 


J. A. KING & CO., 


181 Queen Victoria St., London. 


Telegrame—KINOVIQUE, LONDON. 
Telephone—OENTRAL 773.) CITY 2218. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, NOTTS; 
SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS AND LEEDS. 
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Simple and Efficient Insulation 


The present high prices and low stocks of 
fuel greatly increase the value of the Patent 
Insulated Steel Jackets which distinguish 
Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers from 
all other types and prevent great loss of 
heat in the Boiler Room. 


[DEAL & [DEAL 


BOILERS 


These Jackets cover all exposed boiler surfaces 
and can be fixed in a few minutes without skilled 
labour. Besides effecting considerable saving of 
fuel their use gives a neat appearance and ensures 
а much more comfortable boiler room temperature. 


Fixing Jacket. 


Ideal “Е” and “С” Series Boilers possess many other advantages which have led to their 
wide adoption for the heating of all classes of business premises, public buildings, etc. 


— NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY | 


| | "LIMITED. 
"Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Telephone: Central 4220, ° Telegrams: °° Radistors Hull.” 7 Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ° Liableness London.” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of “Ideal” | BAXENDALE & Co. Ltd., Miller Street- Works, MANCHESTER. 
Radietsrs and “Ideal ” Boilers. | WILLIAM MACLEOD & СО., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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.. Metal Design for Memorials. |... - - | Edwin O. 
Tue Birmingham Guild, Limited, of Great Charles Street, . 
Birmingham, whose London office and show-room is at 
98 Berners Street, AV. 1, have issued am attractive booklet 
on memorials, , illustrated with examples of the work 
they have carried out, four of which we reproduce. 
The Guild have secured a very good name for excellence 
of design and workmanship, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that a large bulk of the smaller memorials now being pro- 
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Wr much regrer-to have to announce the:death of Mr. > 
Edwin О. Sachs, :F:R.S.Ed., F.R.G.$.,. Chairman af ` 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, at his residence, 

5 Ulster Terrace, Portland Place, on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 9, after a very prolonged illness. ШЕ 
Мг. Sachs was born іп London іп 1870, апа was 
educated at University College, London. Не then spent > 
some years on the Continent studying architecture and 
‚the fire-fighting and fire-protective services of all the prin- 

. cipal European cities. | | І 

| He started practice as an architect іп London аі 
Waterloo Place in 1892, and it was during the early years 
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_ natural growth which can hold its own. 
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MEMORIAL TABLET ІМ САЗТ BRONZE, WITH СВЕЗТ. 


u Jected will be carried out by ‚real craftsmen and associated 
“bodies of craftsmen like the Artificers’ Guild and the Bir- 


mingham and Bromsgrove Guilds. 


of monumental masons and commercial firms, for their 
work desecrates the land from end to end. Not only 
is such work evil in itself, but just as education in good 
promotes improvement, so must the education in mechani- 
cal finish and misplaced ingenuity which; is aequired in a 
monumenta] mason’s yard or some of our °“ агі houses "' 


TABLET MEMORIAL TABLET 
IN CAST LEAD. . IN ENGRAVED BRASS. | 
do unlimited harm by encouraging the perpetration of 
atrocities. Craftsmanship and individuality in design on 
good traditional lines have been so thoroughly obliterated 


by the steam-roller of nineteenth century commer- 


cialism that it will be long before we have a sturdy 
Meanwhile, it 
is incumbent on architects to do all they can to encourage 
those who are fighting a difficult battle, for the conversion 
of the Philistine is а heavy task. b 


One shudders to 
g қ | u. ° h ff ^ 3 к » 
think of the river of gold which has flowed into the coffers ` mittee Mr. Sachs was supported by a number of public 


of his practice that he wrote and published his work en- 
titled ** Modern Opera Houses and Theatres.’’ Up to the 
time of his death he held the appointment of consultin 
architect to the Grand Opera Syndicate, Covent Garden 


Theatre. He designed and superintended the erection of 


several large factories. Не was architect to the Egyptian 
Government for the Khedivial Opera House, Cairo, de- 
signed Walmer Place, Walmer, and other country and 
town residences. He also specialised in large factory 
works, and amongst those designed and erected by him 
were Siemens’ Works, Dalston, Asbestos Works, 
Higham. 

It is, however, mainly by his keen interest and un 
tiring activity in relation to all questions regarding fire 
protection and fire prevention that he will be remembered, 


and that not only in this country, but throughout the 


civilised world. 

At an early age Mr. Sachs was impressed bv the great 
loss of human life and property due to fire, a loss which 
he felt might be reduced to a minimum by improved build- 
ing legislation and the observance of the ordinary 
measures of precaution. Не was specially conscious of 
the great loss of infant life due to the use of inflammable 
clothing, and helped to procure protective legislation in 
the various Children's Acts. ` | 

The terrible holocaust of the Paris Charity Bazaar fire 
in 1897 led him to form the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, of which he was the Chairman and guiding spint 
up to the time of his death. In his work with the Com- 


men and professional friends. Thanks-to his energy and 
devotion and his leadership, the Committee’s work from 
very small beginnings soon covered a vast field of activity, 
which widened from time to time ‘until the foundations 
of a comprehensive organisation were firmly laid. The 
large number of tests undertaken by the Committee were 
made in a specially constructed unique testing-station 
which Mr. Sachs designed, and to which he not only gave 
unstinted and devoted labour, but which was largely 
financed by him. This testing-station, which has been 
enlarged and improved upon from time to time, was the 
first of its kind, and has served as a model’ for similar 


. centres of investigation throughout the world. 


The almost innumerable activities of the Committee, 
which during the war were greatly increased, and included 
arrangements for a voluntary Fire Survey Force of over 
2.000 war hospitals, camps, and factories, also research 
work of the highest importance to the nation—were 101" 
tiated and guided by Mr. Sachs’ unflagging energies, 
which never ceased, even during his latter years, which 
have, unfortunately, been accompanied by much suffering. 

All Mr. Sachs’ work on the Committee, as well 28 
his other public activities, were rendered entirely volun: 
tarilv, and in all he did he was inspired by the highest 
ideals. | | | EU 


i 


AT a public meeting in the Passmore Edwards Institute, 
Hayle, Mr. C. Ellis presiding, the design of a Be Ry 
prepared by Mr. Edward Warren, architect, of London, 
was approved for the Hayle War Memorial. = 
cost is £500, towards which about £430 has already been $ 
scribed. The committee were authorised to proceed w1 ai 
work. The memorial will be erected on the vacant SP 
opposite the Pacs::c:e Edwards Institute. . 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 


THE return of housing progress issued weekly by the 
Ministry of Health states: 

The number of new schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended September 13 was 164, 
bringing the total number of schemes submitted by local 
authorities and public-utility societies to 4,840, compris- 
ing approximately 45,000 acres. The total number of 
schemes approved is 1,561, comprising about 19,000 
acres. The number of house-plan schemes submitted 1s 
540, representing 32,743 houses. House-plan schemes, 
representing 20,112 houses, have been approved. 

Further arrangements have been made in regard to 
the acquisition of war-service huts and hostels to be used 
by local authorities for conversion into temporary 
dwellings. The huts and hostels can either be converted 
in situ, in which case they may be either purchased or 
leased, or they may be purchased and removed for con- 
version elsewhere. 

In the case of the huts taken on lease, the rent for 
them charged to the local authority by the Ministry of 
Health will be based on a valuation, less 334 per cent. 
discount. At the end of the period of the lease the huts 
. will revert to the Surplus Government Property Disposal 

Board. 

Arrangements have been made with War Office and 
‚other Government Departments concerned for the evacua- 
tion of camps required for temporary housing purposes to 
he expedited. 

The Ministry are calling the attention of local authori- 
ties and others to the useful powers which are given to 
local authorities under Section 12 (3) of the new Housing 
Act. Under this section a local authority may contract 
with a private builder for the purchase of houses to be 
thereafter erected by him. In many cases this may 
prove to be an economical and expeditious arrangement. 
Private builders who consider that they could put in 
hand at once the building of a few cottages at a relatively 
cheap rate should therefore lcse no time in getting into 
communication with their local authority and submitting 
proposals for consideration. 

The London Housing Board have inspected about 
3,400 of the 4,000 houses included in the returns made 
by the Metropolitan Borough Councils of the number of 
houses which might be regarded as suitable for conver- 
‘sion into flats in the London County Council area. Up 
to now about 1,100 houses have been scheduled by the 
London Housing Board as generally suitable and likely 
to be available for conversion at an early date: 

Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with dur- 
ing the week are as follows: 


House Puans. Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Мо. of houses. | Rural. No. of houses. 
Maldon . қ : 16 Depwade (5 schemes) . 28 
Chesham i Я 14 Нешеу . а З š 4 
Ilford . : 86  Oswestiy . i . 160 
Irlam (part scheme) . 10. m 
Manchester (part | 192 

scheme) . 244 657 
Prestwich (part scheme) 50 
Sheffield . 10 
Warrington . i А 56. County Council, 
Wednesfield . à . 60 Yorkshire (West Riding) 8 
637 Total. . 837 
Schemes approved: 
Urban. | Rural. 
District. No. of houses. District. No. of hcuses. 
Bedwellty s : Е 96 | Crowmarsh қ қ 
Brighton ; . 14| Eaton ocon . ; А 6 
Hereford š . 2 12 Henley . 4 
Horsham 60 | Huntingdon (4 schemes) 24 
Ipswich . А 18 | Oswestry . . 160 
Irlam (part scheme) . 101 Wantage А š A 6 
Manchester (part | Westbourne . š 4 
scheme) . ° . 244. Williton (2 schemes) 5 14 
Pontefract қ . 164 | 
Prestwich (part scheme) 50 5. 
Sherborne š . 66. А аз 
‘Stockton-on-Tees . . 122. 238 
Wednesfield š Е 60 1.00/ 
1,007 © Total 1,245 
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Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Acres. 
Abingdon 22.22 
Arnold š 8.63 
Bacup (5 sites) . 26.50 
Barrow-in- -Furness | 

(Š sites) . 17.70 
Bredbury and 

Romiley . 38.00 
Burnley (2 sites) 65.00 
Caerphilly 47.50 
Cheadle and Gatley 5.15 
Chorley Wood (š 

sites) ; s 6.00 
Gateshead . 65.33 
Great Torrington 0.95 
Hendon . 22.05 
Little Hulton . 57.73 
Marlborough (3 sites) 3.48 
Ogmore and Garw (2 

Bites) 79.18 
Pudsey 6.36 
Queensbury р 8.92 
Scunthorpe (3 sites) . 164.08 
Stowmarket қ ; 2.46 

645.82 

Rural. Асгез. 
Bakewell 1.68 
Blandford . ç 0.25 
Boston (27 sites) 25.50 
Bradfield (16 sites) 38.46 
Brecknock (9 sites) 3.52 

| Schemes 

Urban. Acres. 
Brandon and 

Byshottles 6.25 
Caerphilly 47.50 
Erith (2 sites) 16.00 
Little Hulton 57.73 
Stretford 21.04 
Wakefield 47.10 
Weybridge 19.63 
Woking 6.19 
Worsley 4.00. 

Rural. Acies. 
Ashwell 2.89 
Banbury (4 sites) 10.83 
Barnack (3 sites) 12.51 
Bath . 0.75 
Berkhampstead (2 

sites) 1.72 
Beverley . 1.00 
Brailes (3 sites) 3.72 
Brixworth (2 sites) 1.13 
Buntingford (6 sites) 14.82 
Chipping Sodbury 0.50 
Depwade (4 sites) 6.50 
Dunmow . 0.75 
Escrick (3 sites) 2.77 
Eton ! 2.82 

225.49 | 


Lay Outs. Schemes submitted: 


Urban. 
Abram 
Amblecote 
Chorley 
Gosforth 
Heywood 


‘Maldon 


Merton and Morden 
Nantwich 

Ormskirk 

Plymouth 

Rothwell 


. St. Austell 


Warrington 
Wednesfield 


Urban. 
Birkenhead 
Brighton 
Buckingham 
East Barnet Valley 
Great Berkhampstead 
Hereford 
Horsham 
Luton 
Maidstone 
Salford 
Shepshed 
Sunbury-on-Thames 
Wednesfield 


| Rural. Acrea. 
Depwade . 1.00 
Dorchester (5 sites) . 6.25 
East Preston (5 sites) 6.37 
Gloucester (2 sites) 3.99 
Hallaton (5 sites) 7.26 
‚ Howden (5 sites) 8.68 
Hungerford (2 sites) . 5.90 
‚ Lymington (4 sites) 17.02 
Marshland 2.00 
Mere . , 2.11 
| Northwich 10.63 
Penybont . . 10.63 
ı Plomesgate (6 sites) | 14.38 
Pontefract 35.75: 
South Shields (4 sites) 9.0) 
Spilsby (10 sites) 8.34 
' Steyning West ; 5.00 
| Stratford-on-Avon (9 
| sites) 6.50 
Sturminster (5 sites) 3.79 
| Tendring (2 sites) 5.15 
‚ Uckfield . . 0.50 
| Wantage (6 sites) 7.54 
237.07 
645.82 
County Council, 
Yorkshire (West 
Riding) . | Е 3.50 
| Total 886.39 
approved. 
| Rural Acres. 
Forehoe . : . 1.50 
‚ Godstone . : 2.51 
| Hardingstone . 2.00 
|. Huntingdon | 1.0 
Kettering ; | 1.00 
Lanchester ; қ 7.11 
Malling . | 0.25 
Neath ; ; 22.74 
Newport Pagnell 7.81 
Northampton ' 9.47 
| Plympton St. May . 
(2 sites) . 4.50 
| Settle (4 sites) 7.05 
| Sunderland қ 8.08 
| Tisbury (3 sites) 1.57 
Wallingford i 2.00 
Westbury and Whor- 
wellsdown à 1.50 
° Wincanton (3 ues) 9.40 
| Wing . { 2.55 
 Wirral ; . 2.00 
Wokingham (2 sites) : 2.60 
156.26 
225.49 
Somerset 0. 
Total 582.51 
| Rural. 
` Chirk 
' Depwade (5 sites) 
Highworth 
` Howden 
Lanchester 
Lymington (5 sites) 
Oswestry 
Preston 


Swansea (7 sites) 


Uckfield 


County Council. 
, Yorkshire (West Riding! 


етее approved: 


Rural. 
Crowmarsh 
Eaton Socon 
Hemsworth 
Henley 
Oswestry 
Penybont 
Wantage 
Westbourne 
Williton (2 schemes) 
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Flats for the Working Classes. 


UNDER the above head the Ministry of Health has 
issued in pamphlet form a memorandum on the sub- 
ject of the conversion of houses into flats for the work- 
ing classes. The memorandum states that `` while 
the Ministry are anxious that local authorities should 
not in any way relax their efforts to hasten the erec- 
tion of new houses, they think that these efforts 
should be supplemented by taking advantage of the 
powers contained in the new Act with regard to the 
conversion of houses into flats." As we have stated, 
we believe that those in authority have inverted the 
proper procedure when present circumstances of cost 
are taken into consideration. For it 1s obvious that 
the advantages of alteration and conversion are ex- 
ceptionally great at the present time, the advantage 
being that a large number of derelict houses need 
comparatively slight alteration to convert them into 
good flats, which means that existing structures are 
given a new lease of Ше, and wages and materials 
for which the community have to pay at prices which 
many think exorbitant are saved. But; although 
we consider that the cart has been put before the 
horse, we are glad that the advantages of conversion 
have not been overlooked, and the examples given are 
good illustrations of how money may in many cases 
be saved. The whole of our older suburbs are full of 
tracts covered by unsatisfactorv houses which could 
be easily converted, and too much attention cannot be 
paid to methods by which huge districts in London 
and our larger towns might be made both healthy 
and convenient for a fraction of the cost entailed in 
the erection of new houses. | 
The curious inability of our new reformers to 
understand what has been effected by private enter- 
prise in the past, and would be т future И they 
were not deliberately cold-shouldered, 18 apparent. 
Public authorities obtain power to acquire any houses 
Which they тау deem suitable for the purpose, and 
this is mentioned as Clause A, under the heading 
f Legal Powers," while “ Assistance to Owners ` 
only occupies the position of Clause В. Here, again, 
the natural and proper order is reversed, for the fact 
that houses exist which can be suitably altered is 
due to private enterprise in the past, and it is far 
better that we shonld encourage owners to improve 
their property without the threat of legalised 
seizure of houses in the background. But before 
private enterprise can Бе. freely given owners should 
be assured of future freedom from such measures as 
the Rent and Mortgage Acts and the iniquitous 
Finance Act, and they should also be insured against 
State-aided competition on an unfair basis. It is 
extraordinary that our national sense of justice should 
not revolt against the persistent attempts of a small 
knot of noisy reformers to destroy the foundation of 
confidence, which is so essential if we wish the 
amount of useful work to be increased and not de- 
creased. А new England cannot be built up by the 
State, for the cost of such an undertaking 1s too 
enormous ; but it may be built up bv encouraging the 


ordinary agencies, which have hitherto supplied our 
wants in the past, to increase the scope of their opera- 
tions. Bevond the fact that the course of procedure 
proposed is too arbitrary and inconsistent with justice, 
we have little fault to find with the Manual 
before us, two of the plans we reproduce this 
week, while further examples will be given later. 
We are glad to note that the Ministry encourages 
the employment of architects in the preparation of 
schemes, as it is, certain that thev frequentlv 
need more skill and experience than new buildings ; 
and we should be glad if the daily Press, which has 
taken up the subject of housing with such enthu- 
siasm, would devote more space to the subject of the 
alteration of existing property, as we are convinced 
that Бу skilful treatment much money could be saved. 
An old building, like a human organism, may fre- 
quentlv have. before it a long term of life if it is 
properlv treated, and until building once more be- 
comes relativelv cheap few owners will be wise 1f 
they demolish before they have considered possible 
alterations based on the plans of competent archi- 
tects, who alone can adequately deal with what is 
one of the most interesting and complicated problems 
the profession has to consider. 

If we consider what civilisation has effected and 
given us in this or any other countrv it must be 
apparent that most of the advantages we enjoy are 
the result of the judicious expenditure of money in 
many cases saved by effort and self-denial. The rail- 
ways we use, the houses we inhabit, the manufac- 
tories which surround our cities are the product of 
the self-denial of individuals for whom the community 
has done little and who have never asked for more 
than just administration and peace. We could not 
have waged war had we, like the Bolsheviks, de- 
stroved both confidence and property, to replace it 
bv waste and starvation. There never has been an 
instance in the whole annals of the world to prove 
that a “ Soclalised " community сап replace the 
efforts of individuals. | 

Our Government has attempted to please so- 
alled °“ democracy,’ and in the process fed agita- 
tion, which has resulted in greatly increasing the 
burdens of the community ; it has not succeeded in 
eliminating industrial disorder, as is evidenced bv 
the miming industry and the present railway situa- 
tion. It remains to be seen what the alternative, good 
administration and justice without favour will effect. 
And justice to private enterprise Is absolutely neces- 
хату to a solution of the housing question, for with- 
out it the position becomes frankly hopeless. The 
State will exhaust its credit and the wants of the 
community will remain. More than this, the finan- 
cial burden will act as a clog on commercial enter- 
prise, producing unemployment which cannot be ob- 
viated by legislation, E the colour of an ad- 
ministration be ‘* Labour" “Capitalist. Тһе 
function of the State in Е of housing ік to set 
a standard, leaving the actual provision of housing 
to those who have been able to make it moderately 
profitable in the past. 
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The Strike Against the State. 


Tue strike against the State, launched by the N.U.R. 
without consultation of their members, will hardly sur- 
prise anyone who has even a slight acquaintance with 
the very thinly disguised projects of revolution which 
have for many vears been the unavowed aim of many of 
the leaders of the Labour party. And, it must be admitted, 
that in this matter the State itself is not wholly free from 
blame. In March and April 1906 we pointed out in articles 
on the Roval Commission on Trade Disputes of 1906, 
and on the Trade Disputes Act of that year, what would 
be the probable consequences of the abandonment by the 
State of any effort to moderate these disputes. The con- 
sequences which any person of average intelligence might 
have foreseen have followed. No doubt they have 
heen delayed by the war; but because they have been 
delayed they have also been aggravated. Those who are 
at the bottom of the present strike are those who during 
the war took the utmost advantage of the national danger 
to profiteer on the most magnificent scale on behalf of 
the working classes. They and their small clique of 


followers are the men who, having got a control by reason 
of the defective constitution of the Trades Unions, pursue 
a policy which the majority of their constituents, if they 
took the trouble to attend committee meetings, would 
reprobate. They are the men \amongst whom the 
Bolshevist propaganda finds many recruits. And here 
again the State is to blame; for during all these months 
it has been so lacking in foresight and ordinary intelli- 
gence that it has done nothing to counteract ths 
propaganda. | 

To a large degree, therefore, the State has, by the 
gross negligence which it has shown in its dealings Pu 
organised labour, contributed to the present crisis. Before 
the war it put the Trades Unions above the law; during 
the war it adopted the facile process of bribing them 19 
be patriotic by extravagant wages; since the war 1 18“ 
done next to nothing to explain the reasons why a 
extravagance must cease, or to stop the dissemination U 
revolutionary propaganda. To judge by its present 
policy, however, there has been an eleventh-hour repe 
tance. The State has heen awakened to the peril 0 
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revolution in much the same way аз it was awakened to 
the German peril in 1914. And it is a peril of a kindred 
kind. Just as the Germans and Austrians chose a flimsy 
pretext to make war on Europe because the moment 
suited them, so the leaders of organised labour choose an 
equally flimsy pretext to spring a lightning strike on the 
community upon a wage-scale which was not to come 
into existence for three months ; and they choose to begin 
their revolution through the one Union which could order 
a strike without a ballot of their members. In their little 
way they have tried to imitate as nearly as possible the 
methods of those great criminals of the Houses of Hohen- 
zollern and Hapsburg, who set the world aflame. 

It is the leaders and the little active clique who take 
advantage of the apathy of the rank and file of the Trades 
Unions who are guilty. But if such crises are to be pre- 
vented the State must not only defend the community, but 
It must strike swiftly and strongly at the men and at the 
system under which those things are possible. In such 
а case the best defence is a vigorous offensive. It must 
remember that there is such a thing as the offence of 
sedition. It must prosecute those guilty of the offence, 
and punish them sternly. Only thus can the State 
turn back on a course of policy which has ended by 
making the average Trade Unionist fear his Union more 
than he fears the State. It is not till the State can force 
obedience to its decrees that we can hope for industrial 
peace, or for any real beginning in the work of rebuilding 
our shattered industrial life. 

If this crisis teaches the State this lesson it will not 
have been in vain. Let us remember that the whole of 
our civilisation depends on the maintenance of the 
Sovereignty of the State. ТІП that was achieved in the 
“xteenth century no rapid development was possible. 
Politicians who have forgotten this fact would do well to 
study the works of Hobbes—the man who, in the 


seventeenth century analysed the nature of sovereignty 


and the State for all time. He was under no illusions. 
Justice, civilisation, order, progress, security, all 
depended, as he rightly saw, on the maintenance of 
sovereignty. He was well aware of the specious argu-. 
ments based on conscience or liberty used by those who 
could undermine its authority. He stated them and 
enjoined them. He was well aware, too, of the dis- 
eases which might, through the negligence of the 
rulers of the State, be fatal to its existence. Two of 
Hobbes’s aphorisms on this matter are very apposite at 
the present time. Both are applicable to one of the 
causes which has made the present crisis possible. The 
first runs as follows:—‘‘ If a monarch or sovereign 
assembly grant a liberty to all or any of his subjects, 
which grant. standing, he is disabled to provide for their 
safety, the grant is void." Obviously this applies to the 
grant of so much liberty to a Trade Union, but it can 
reckon on starving the community into submission. The 
second might have been written of the position of these 
Unions and the intellectual equipment of their leaders— 
““ Another infirmity of a commonwealth is . . . the great 
number of corporations, which are, as it were, many 
lesser commonwealths in the bowels of a greater, like 
worms in the entrails of a natural man. To which may 
be added the liberty of disputing against absolute power 
by pretenders and political prudence; which, though bred 
for the most part in the lees of the people, yet animated 
by false doctrines, are perpetually meddling with the 
fundamental laws, to the molestation of the common- 
wealth.” 

If the politicians will take a lesson from the present 
crisis, if they will restore the sovereignty of the State 
and the authority of the law, all may yet be well. If 
not, we shall relapse into that condition in which society 
was before the State arose, when, as Hobbes says, “ the 
life of man was solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short. ' 

W. 5. HOLDSWORTH. 
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Health Ministry Memorandum. 


Tne Minister of Health has decided that the fees pay- 
able to architects and quantity surveyors In private prac- 
tice for professional work which may be charged in the 
accounts of State-aided housing schemes and rank for 
financial assistance shall be according to the scales set out 
below. These scales have been framed on the assump- 
tion that properly qualified members of the respective pro- 
fessions will be employed. 

No charge to capital account will be allowed in respect 
of the preparation of schemes which are not approved by 
the Ministry of Health. 

Special arrangements may be required in exceptional 
circumstances, but for ordinary cases the following scales 
of fees and arrangements shall apply :— 

T.—ARCHITECTS. 
A.—P REPARATION OF Lay-our PLANS. 

For the preparation of a plan or scheme from exist- 
ing maps, showing roads, builders’ plots, and buildings 
in block, including :— 

(1) Conferences with local authorities and their 
officials ; 

(2) Surveying, levelling, and preparation of contour 
plan ; 

(3) Lay-out plan (where necessary) to 1/2500 scale ; 

(4) Detailed lay-out plan or plans to 1,500 scale; but 
exclusive of the preparauion of detailed plans of build- 
ings: For the first twenty-five houses, £1 per house; Scr 
the next seventy-five houses, 10s. per house; for the 
remainder, 7s. 6d. per house. 

In cases where the number of houses has not been 
determined, the fee shall be based on an average of ten 
houses per acre. ° 

Where а fully contoured plan of the site is provided 
by the local authority, a deduction shall be made in respect 
thereof, from the fees above stated, of £1 per acre. 


B.—Roavs AND SEWERS. 

For preparing working drawings, specifications, and 
quantities for roads and sewers in accordance with the 
lay-out plans prepared under Section A, advising on the 
same and on the preparation of contract, furnishing to 
the contractor one copy of the drawings, specifications 
and quantities, general supervision, issuing certificates, 
measuring up, passing and certifving the accounts; for 
the first twenty-five houses, £2 per house; for the next 
seventy-five, £l per house; for the remainder, 15s. рег 
house. 


. C.—CoTTAGES AND FLATS. 


Гог taking instructions, preparing sketch design. 
making approximate estimate of cost, preparing draw- 
ings and specifications, obtaining tenders, advising on 
tenders and on preparation of contract, selecting and 
instructing consultants, furnishing to the contractor one 
copy of the drawings and specifications, and such other 
details as are necessary for the proper carrying out of the 
works, general supervision, issuing certificates for pay- 
ment, and passing and certifying accounts: 5 per cent. 
upon the first twelve cottages or flats; 2i per cent. upon 
the next sixty cottages or flats; 1} per cent. upon the 
remainder. 

Save in exceptional circumstances, it is not desirable 
that any one architect or firm of architects should be en- 
trusted with more than 950 houses in anv one scheme, but 
the fees payable in respect of each 950 houses shall be cal- 
culated as above, whether or no several architects he 
employed thereon. 


II. —-QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
For the preparation of bills of quantities: 9 per cent. 
upon the first twelve cottages or flats; 1 per cent. upon 
the next sixty cottages or flats; $ рег cent. upon the next 
178 cottages or flats; 4 per cent. upon the remainder, 
This scale covers the ordinary variations in tvpe of 


house, and such modifications as are made to avoid mono- 
tony of design. 


For measuring variations on the contract and adjust- 
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ing the final accounts, the remuneration shall be at the 
rate of 11 per cent. on additions, and 1 per cent. on 
omissions brought Into account. | 

The above scale is exclusive of all disbursements 1n 
respect of printing, lithography, and other out-of-pocket 
expenses. 


‘The Belfast Housing Scheme. 


Оск contemporary, the 4 Irish Builder & Engineer," gives. 
the following particulars of how the Belfast Corporation 
and the Belfast Society of Architects have arranged the 
question of the Housing Scheme and the employment of 
architects. What they proposed was this: that the C'or- 
poration appoint a Board of Architects, as had been done 
in Manchester, Leeds, and other centres, composed of 
qualified men practising in the city of Belfast from a list 
of names recommended by the Ulster Society of Archi- 
tects, the Board to consist of nine architects; that the 


city be divided into nine districts—say the nine P'arharnen- 


tury divisions—each district to be under the charge of a 
member of the Board, who, in his office and with his 
own staff, would prepare all the plans of the housing 
required by the Corporation in that district, and would 
supervise the work under the joint control of the Board ; 
that this Board meet as often as necessary for the prompt 
disposal of its business and to settle the details of the 
work which its members have in hand; that the Board be 
empowered to appoint a tenth architect as chairman, to 
uct as advisory architect to the Corporation in connection 
with the Housing Scheme, to preside at all meetings of 
the Board, to attend al] meetings of the Corporation, &с., 
and to fulfil the duties required from the proposed 
Director of Housing in connection with the building of 
the houses, he to be responsible to the Corporation for 
all plans submitted by the members of the Board, but 
not himself to prepare plans, and he to be remunerated by 
the Board of Architects; that the Corporation should have 
power at any time to dispense with the services of the 
chairman or any member of the Board who might prove 
Incompetent or who might be guilty of neglect of his 
duty. If the Corporation, Sir Crawford McCullagh 
suggested, set up a department, it would mean the ex- 
penditure of £5,020, whereas the total fees payable to 
the Board of Architects under the scheme would be 
£5,200. That assumed that 1,500 houses were to be 
erected In one year at an approximate cost of £1,009,000 
from designs with four variations. What the architects 
proposed would have this advantage: they would get the 
best brains of the profession in Belfast. There was 
another advantage, and it was that they would not be 
setting up a new department in the Corporation. Ther 
knew how hard it was to get rid of an official, no matter 
how Ш he did his duty, because somebody was always 
found to speak in his favour. There would be no пе 
for a new department under the scheme of the architects. 
whose duties would cease with the scheme’s completion. 

Councillor Т. E. McConnell, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said he had just returned from Dublin, where, with 
Mr. Cutler, he had had an interview with the Local 
Government Board and Dr. Cowan. The committee were 
anxious that the Belfast Corporation should get a start 
made in the building of the houses at the earliest possible 
moment. They had their plans ready, their lands practi- 
cally ready, and’ they had appointed quantity surveyors. 
so as to begin as soon as possible. If they did not get 
on with the erection of the houses it would not. be their 
fault, but the fault of the Local Government Board. 

The view was expressed that within a fortnight’s time 
the foundations of some of the houses would be laid, and 
application has been made for sanction of a loan of 
£15,000, the estimated cost of twenty demonstration 
houses. It is proposed that these shall be the first of 
а. scheme of 1,500 houses estimated to cost one million 
pounds sterling. 

The demonstration houses will be built as specimens, 
and such amendments as their completion suggests vill 
be embodied in the main scheme, which it is hoped to 
complete in twelve months. 
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Team Work in the Building Trade. 


(By л CORRESPONDENT.) 


A DETERMINED and hopeful effort is being made to get 
rid of the difficulties which are hampering the efficiency 
of the building trade. Never before has it been so vitally 
necessary to the welfare of the country that the trade 
should be vigorous, productive, economical, and smoothly 
running. Not only are there vast arrears of ordinary 
building work to be made up, but the gigantic national 
housing scheme demands the utmost possible output of 
Work. Yet at the moment the trade is stagnant, pro- 
ducing little and at an excessive cost, and hampered by 
doubts, difficulties, friction, and the threat of internal 
war. 

Early in the summer the Royal Institute of British 
Architects summoned а conference to consider what could 
be done to restore health to the trade. Dr. Addison, 
then President of the Local Government Board and now 
Minister of Health, came and gave his official blessing 
to the movement. It was warmly taken up by all the 
representative bodies concerned, and at the end of May 
a Building Industries Consultative Board was founded. 
It contains, in equal numbers, representatives of the pro- 
fessions and trades concerned. Five architects, five sur- 
vevors, five master-builders, and five operatives, with the 
President of the Royal Institute аз chairman, and Mr. 
J. P. Lloyd, of the National Federation of Building 


Trades Operatives, as vice-chairman, constitute the 
Board. It has been meeting regularly at Conduit Street. 


and it is not too early to say that its work has already 
justified its existence. 

Ц faced the main problem at once: What is the 
reason of the stagnation in the trade? Clearly the 
answer lies in the vastly increased cost of building. Why 
does building cost so much more than іп 1914? Because 
labour and building materials cost more. Here the Board 
was faced by an inquiry along two lines. It began with 
materials. The master-builders at once supplied ample 
evidence of the facts from their own recent experience. 
Materials had gone up to fantastic prices, and the supply 
was slow and uncertain. Had Government action any- 
thing to do with it? The Ministry of Munitions has a 
Department of Building Materials Supply which has been 
conducting vast operations. So the Board sent a deputa- 
tion to the Ministry of Munitions to find out the facts. 
The Ministry met the Board in a most business-like way, 
and put its cards on the table. It had had to face the 
fact that at the date of the Armistice the production of 
bricks and other materials had almost ceased. The yards 
were either closed down or in a desperate condition. To 
get the industries going and bring output back to normal 
conditions it had helped them with money and with vast 
orders. The policy had succeeded, and the supply of 
material was now in a fairly safe position. But for the 
action of the Ministry it is clear that the shortage of 
bricks and other essentials would have made it impossible 
to embark on the housing scheme on a large scale. But 
if the supply is now fairly adequate, what Justification is 
there for the fantastic prices which are being demanded > 
The Board, with all the facts before it, came to the con- 
clusion that the time had come for the Government to 
suspend their operations and leave the laws of supply 
and demand to settle the price of materials. A resolu- 
tion to this effect has been sent to the Government, with 
а further recommendation that the building trade should 
be left free from any form of Government control or 
interference. If the Government will act on the advice 
of the Board, it is hoped that in a comparatively short 
time prices will come back to a reasonable level. 

Next came the problem of labour—the other great 
factor in the high cost of building. Admittedly the 
supplv is short. Many men have fallen in the war, many 
are still in the Army ; the usnal flow of recruits to the trade 
has been largely suspended since 1914; the older met. 
are tired; the demobilised men have not quite got back 

the power and habit of steady work; many of the opera- 
tives have been demoralised by the pernicious system on 
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Which so much Government work was done during the 
war—cost plus percentage, as it is called. Wages have 
gone up largely since 1914. Whether thev have kept 
pace with the rise in the cost of living is a debatable 
point. The Unions sav no; the masters say ves. But, 
whatever the truth is, the rise in wages would not matter 
if output were satisfactorv. The masters sav that out- 
put has gone down deplorably since the beginning of 
the war. Too many men are not doing anything like a 
fair day's work for their wages. Whether or not it is 
officially sanctioned by the Unions, there is in fact a 
deliberate policy of restriction of output Бу the men. 
That is the masters' case. 

To some extent it is conceded by the operatives. 
They claim that “real” wages have fallen since 1914, 
but thev admit that the methods of the Government 
during the war have had a demoralising effect upon many 
of the operatives and have lowered the level of craftsman- 
ship. They deny that individual output is restricted to 
the extent that is suggested, but they admit that it might 
be greatly improved by the introduction of a new spirit 
and a new tradition into the building trade. They claim 
that in the past the policy of the Unions as regards wages 
and output was justified by the bad old tradition of rate- 
cutting among the employers and by the well-founded 
fear of unemployment which arose from the casual nature 
of the trade. қ 

They say that the men will never be permanently 
satisfied until a real change is made in the methods of 
the trade. Thev are not content, as in the past, to be 
simply ** hands.” They want a real share in the control 
and guidance of the industry in which they have invested 
their lives and their skill. It is not a question of money. 
but of status and functions. Most emplovers meet this 
claim with an absolute non possumus. Those who 
have the financial responsibility must have unfettered 
control of the business; they cannot share it with those 
who have none. But there are signs that. after all, some- 
thing can be done to meet the views of the men without 
ruining the industry. The Whitley Council of the Build- 
ing Trade is thinking out a scheme on the most idealistic 
lines. Many minds are at work, and the common sense 
and common interests of leaders on beth sides will surely - 
arrive at a solution without the interposition of indus- 
trial war, which must do infinite harm to the country 
and cannot possibly settle the question. 

In the meantime the Consultative Board is at work 
on the organisation of a crusade for the introduction of 
a new spirit into the trade. It hopes to awaken in the 
minds of everyone engaged in the industry that ‘ team 
spirit ’’ that carried the nation through the war to a 
thiumphant issue. It believes that the situation will be 
saved not by higher wages and shorter hours, but by a 
new attitude of mind on the part of all concerned. 


A MEMORIAL exhibition of works by the late Mr. Harold 
Gilman, President of the London Group, was opened at 
the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, on Saturday, 
September 27. His early death this year removed one of 
the most promising figures in the modern art movement in 
England, and he will be remembered by many by his last 
and most important picture “ Halifax Harbour after the 
Explosion," which he painted for the Canadian war 
memorials and was shown at Burlington House in the 
winter. On the same date the opening of the fifth annual 
exhibition of works by the “ Modern Masters of Etching: 
British, French, Dutch, and American,” took place at 
these Galleries. 

Tae Bolton Corporation has approved the following 
plans: Bolton Temperance Union, additions to cinema, St. 
George’s Road; Bolton Borough Police, pavilion, Bromwich 
Street; Messrs. Hodgkinson & Gillibrand, extensions to 
shed, Hickory Street; North End Spinning Co., Ltd., trans- 
former house off Canning Street; Maco Spinning Co., Ltd., 
garage, Alice Street; Musgrave Spinning Co., Ltd., motor 
tower, No. 1 Mill, Chorley, Old Road; Lancashire and 
Cheshire Miners’ Federation, garage at the Miners’ Hall; 
Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., petrol tanks and garage, 
Bridgman Street; Leach & Co., garage, Back Apple Street ; 
Johnson, Hodgkinson & Pearson, Ltd., extension to weaving 
shed, Parrot Street. 
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From the “Yorkshire Post we give the whole of a 
special account of the interesting experiments which Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey has carried out in the form of construc- 
tion known as pisé-de-terre, a method іп which 
rammed earth is employed for walls in the same 
way that it was used formerly in many country districts. 
For obvious reasons, such a method would not be em- 
ployed in urban building, but assuming that it 1s weather- 
tight and durable, the very great economies made pos- 
sible render it a reasonable form of construction to adopt 
in many agricultural districts where extensive housing 
schemes will be instituted. The account given іш the 
' Yorkshire Post ' is so full and interesting that we con- 
sider it can usefully be quoted m erlenso:— 
` '* The experimental use of rammed earth as a substi- 
tute for bricks in the walling of houses, a brief notice 
of which was published in the * Yorkshire Post '' re- 
cently, is attracting considerable attention on the part of 
public housing authorities and others interested іп the 
housing problem. Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, who is re- 
sponsible for this reversion to a method of building ex- 
tensively employed by the ancients, has been experiment- 
ша on these lines at his country place, at Newlands 
Corner, near Guildford. It was the dearth of labour and 
of bricks during the war that induced his first experiments. 
One of his earliest trials in the use of rammed earth was 
in connection with a military hospital which he erected 
and equipped in his grounds. The hospital itself was a 
commodious wooden structure, and when the need for 
building a new dining hall subsequently arose, he decided 
to build the walls with pisé-de-terre—the technical term 
for rammed earth. This was successfully accomplished, 
the work being done chiefly by soldiers, and some of the 
patients also lent a hand. He and his helpers have been 
learning as they go. Mr. Strachey’s relative and techni- 
‚ cal adviser is Mr. Ellis, who has recently been demobi- 
lised, having served as a Major in the Tank Corps. Mr. 
Ellis is an architect by profession, and is as thoroughly 
convinced as Mr. Strachey of the great economies which 
the есеп use of rammed earth for cottage walls will 
effect in building-costs. 

“In the case to which reference was recently made 
In these columns, the walls of a smallholder’s house 
were made and completed in three days less than a month, 
at a total cost of £20. Had bricks been employed for the 
walls, the cost would have been more than £200. А 
saving of approximately £180 on one house would mean 
a very considerable gain іп any comprehensive scheme of 
cottage building. The Board of Agriculture аге inter- 
esting themselves in the experiment, and officials who 
have inspected the work have reported favourably upon 
it, and expressed the opinion that the use of pise-de- 
terre is a likely solution of the difliculty of cost in regard 
to rural housing. | 

“The material for the walls of the house at Newlands 
Corner was obtained from the site itself, and, therefore, 
no transport was incurred, the only charge being for 
labour. It is interesting to note that the labour was 
supplied by the smallholder himself, a discharged ser- 
geant of the R.A.M.C., who was assisted by his son, 
neither of whom had had any previous experience in 
building operations. The successful erection of the walls 
is a tribute to the simplicity of the method, as well as to 
the intelligence and adaptability of the workers under 
Mr. Ellis’s skilled direction. According to Mr. Ellis, 
any material other than sand or clay may be relied upon 
to give satisfaction. Sand lacks the quality of homoge- 
neity, and the clay is liable to crack when drying out. 
The earth should be free of stones, and the finer and 
harder it is pulverised while wet in the mould, the 
smoother will be the resultant slab. In regard to the 
mould, or shutter, a satisfactory type has been evolved 
‚as the result of experience and experiment, and a well- 
known firm of iron founders has undertaken to manu- 
facture and put on the market a mould to Mr. Ellis's 
specification. This will be an important gain for any 
persons who desire to experiment in pisé construction. 
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In the house now in the course of erection, the 
walls of the bungalow are built up of slabs of 
two sizes, ІБіп. by Q9in., and 12in. by 6in., while 
the wall enclosing the yard is composed of slabs 
10ft. long, 2ft. 3in. broad, and 18in. thick. The 
two pillars supporting the beam that carries the roof are 
composed of earth blocks 12in. by Эт. In the bungalow 
walls mortar is used for the points of the bricks, but this 
practice is not essential, and Mr. Ellis sees no difficulty 
in building slab on slab without using mortar. А test of 
the wall which was witnessed by our representative left 
no doubt as to its solidarity and strength, even though 
the process of drying out was still incomplete. Indeed. 
Mr. Ellis considers that a brick біп, thick would meet all 
requirements and be more easily handled. It is of para- 
mount importance tbat the roof shall be waterproof, and 
to ensure this a layer of felt is inserted between the wall 
and the roof. The bungalow walls are built on a founda- 
tion of one foot of concrete and two courses of bncks, 
with a slate course between the latter. Тһе chimneys are 
of brick. In the case of the vard wall there is no founda- 
tion, a damp course of tar, pitch and gravel being laid 
down on the level ground. No difficulty was met in pro- 
viding for the thirteen windows, this being arranged for 
bv an adjustment of the mouid, and pieces of wood 
for the window  fastenings and attachments were 
inserted in the wall while wet. When completed the 
bungalow will have a kitchen, scullery, larder, bathroom, 
sitting room, three bedrooms, cycle and pram shed, coal- 
house, and w.c. The height of the ceilings of the rooms 
varies from 9ft. Эт. in the kitchen to 7ft. Эт. in one of 
the smaller rooms. At one end of the yard will be x 
cart house, and at the other a useful shed. Elsewhere on 
the holding are to be erected pig-styes, a pony stable, and 
a gout house with seven stalls, and there will be а boiler 
for cooking the pig-food. 

“ An interesting extension of the pisé-de-terre system 
is foreshadowed in а scheme which Mr. Ellis is now com- 
pleting, and under which earth wall-building will be done 
bv а mobile squad of two men and two boys, whose 
plant and equipment will be installed in a special motor- 
lorry, the motive power of the engine being utilised for 
certain of the operations. Thus the mobile squad, after 
erecting the walls on one site, will proceed to another, 
and will be independent of rail and horse transport. It 
13 pointed out that houses built of rammed earth have the 
advantage of being cool in summer and warm in winter, 
this arising from the fact that the material is non- 
conducting. '' 


ТнЕ Smethwick Housing Committee has accepted a 
tender for the erection of the first batch of municipal houses. 

Mr. GILBERT BaLLARD, the acting borough surveyor of 
Guildford, has been appointed borough surveyor of Tam- 
worth. 

BuiLpine plans for 2,500 houses at Middlesbrough have 
been approved by the Ministry of Health; and the local 
architects are to be asked to work with the borough engineer. 

A MEFTING of the Designs Committee for Dundee war 
memorial was held recently, when a letter was intimated 
from the Royal Scottish Academy on the subject of the 
selection of a design. It stated that, as a rule, competition 
for designs was to be avoided, as the best sculptors were 
unwilling to engage in such. except when the subject was of 
first importance, and when competition for design took 
place it should be conducted in conformity with the condi- 
tions formulated by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Royal Society of British Sculptors. The ques- 
tion of the cost was raised, architects present stating that 
that would have a direct bearing on the nature of the com- 
petition, and Bailie Buist, who presided, said the sum 
which had been considered necessary for a worthy memorial 
was £60.000. It was pointed out that, if the competition 
were conducted under the rules referred to, the design would 
have to be selected bv a skilled assessor, and it was con- 
tended that on account of the large number of men who had 
gone to Scottish reziments from Dundee the design should 
have a bearing on these regiments' contribution to the war. 
It was agreed that application should be made for copies of 


the rules of competition prior to a final decision being 
reached. 
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The Wards of the City of London.— VIII.* 


By John Charles Thornley. 
BREAD STREET. 


BREAD STREET is a trim little midland ward devoted 
mainly to textile industries, though famed of old for 
bread and fish. In shape it is not unlike a tinned loaf 
of the commodity from which it takes its name, or, better 
still, a fancy cake. It has some important streets, of 
which only Bread Street is wholly in the ward. This 
runs from Cheapside in the north to Queen Victoria Street 
in the south. Still further south Bread Street Hill slopes 
towards the Thames, but is out of bounds. Friday Stre:t 
runs paraliel on the west. The ward has a narrow front- 
age on Cheapside, and is traversed horizontally, in rela- 
tion to Bread and Friday Streets, by Watling, Cannon, 
and Knightrider Streets. 

Bread Street was in medieval London the appointed 
abode and mart of bakers—hence its name. After une 
bakers had gone further afield a certain scrivener took 
a house there. He was a man of parts and of character, 
but is simply remembered as the father of John Milton. 
The poet—assuredly the City’s greatest son—was born 
in a Bread Street house which was destroyed in the Great 
Fire, if not before. The site is approximately indicated 
by Black Spread Eagle Court on the Maitland map, and 
is now covered by the warehouse of Copestake, Cramp- 
ton & Co. Lower down the street, where it is intersected 
by Watling Street, a tablet on a wall, surmounted by a 
portrait sculptured in high relief, records the fact that 
thereabout stood the church of Allhallows, where Milton 
was baptised at the close of 1608. Allhallows was re- 
built by Wren in 1680, remained until 1877, and con- 
tained a more elaborate outdoor memorial than that just 
noted. It was placed there early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and set forth, in addition to a few facts about the 
poet’s local connection, Dryden’s well-known verses :o 
the effect that Milton was Homer and Virgil rolled into 
one. When the church was demolished the parish was 
united with that of St. Mary-le-Bow, and the memorial 
transferred to Bow Church, where it is still to be seen 
outside the west wall. When the tercentenary of the 
poet's birth was celebrated in December 1908.both tablets 
were decorated with laurel leaves, and there was a special 
service at Bow Church, as well as a banquet at the 
Mansion House. Bow Church happens to be in Cord- 
wainer, but it is none the less the parish church for that 
part of Bread Street where Milton was born. . 

The one remaining church in Bread Street Ward is St. 
Mildred's, in the south-east part of the parent street. 7% 
was rebuilt by Wren in 1683. The west front is of Port- 
land stone, and the remainder of brick, but it is so shut 
in by high buildings that it is difficult to get a good idea 
of its external form. Even the spire, a leaden column 
resting on four balls, is invisible from Bread Street. In- 
side we see a long rectangle, with a circular dome, and 
the general effect is not unpleasing. When the church 
was restored in 1898 about five hundred bodies were re- 
moved from the vaults for re-interment at Brookwood 
Cemetery. There was more digging to be done in the 
vaults than one would imagine, for when the workmen 


got low down they found layers of earth between different - = | 


strata of bones, disposed in grim mockery of geological 
formations, and when the work seemed to be at an end 
another ossiferous ‘‘ age ’’ opened itself out to the shovel. 
Those under-deposits are accounted for by the fact that 
in Olden times there was a periodical clearing out of the 
vaults proper to make way for new bodies, every one of 
which meant a fat fee for the rector. At some of the 
City churches the sextons would burrow under neighbour- 
ing buildings in order to stow away the surplus bones, but 
that does not seem to have been done at St. Mildred’s— 
the present neighbours will be relieved to learn. 

The most precious corpse of all removed from St. 
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* See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate” (July 25), 
“Aldgate ” (Augustl), “Bassishaw " (August 15), “ Billingsgate ” 
(August 22), “ Bishopsgate Within " (September 12), and “ Bishops- 
gate Without" (September 26). қ 


Mildred’s was that of Sir Nicholas Crispe, a merchant- 
adventurer in the fullest meaning of the term. Though 
he was a master of high finance, reorganised English trade 
with the Gold Coast, farmed the Customs, and devised 
a new system of brickmaking, there was a spice of the 
soldier and rover in him, too. To say that he lost 
£100,000 for the sake of Charles 1. and Charles II. is 
only to reiterate what other loyalists did more or less, 
but the tricks and disguises to which he resorted to serve 
his sovereign bespeak a daring genius unsurpassed by 
the fictitious Sir Percy Blakeney іп “The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel.' Of the real man a contemporary writes: ‘‘ One 
while you would meet him with a thousand of gold; 
another while, in his way to Oxford, riding in a pair of 
panniers, like a butter woman going to market; at other 
times he was a porter carrying on his Majesty s interest 
in London ; he was a fisherman in one place, and a mer- 
chant in another. All the succours which the King had 
from beyond sea came through his hands, and most of 
the relief the King had at home was managed by his con- 
veyance. Incidentally Sir Nicholas killed Sir James 
Ennyon in a duel and made romance wherever he turned. 
He lived long enough to see Charles II., but not all his 
money, restored. A ghastly proposal in 1898 to deposit 
his stone coffin and leaden shell in the Guildhall Museum 
met with no encouragement from the Corporation. They 
were sent, with the remains, to rejoin the brave old 
heart, which had been separately interred at Hammer- 
smith by direction of the lawful owner thereof. At St. 
Mildred's Shelley was married to Mary Godwin in 1816— 
a double literary memory. 

Of many ancient turnings out of Bread Street, Star 
Court remains, though modernised. There is some doubt 
as to the precise site of the Mermaid Tavern, of whien 
Ben Jonson wrote : | 


At Bread Street's Mermaid having dined, and merry, 
Proposed to go to Holborn in a wherry. | 


Another distant memory of the street is that of a compter 
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kept by Richard Husband, who, when he was not Ш- 
treating the prisoners committed to lis care, occupied 
himself as a pastry-cook. After repeated Warnings and 
punishments he was given up by the authorities as a hope- 
less Prussian, and the prisoners were transferred in 1555 
to a new compter in Wood Street. 

Friday Street was formerly the abode of fishmongers 
serving the Friday s market, the fish coming by way of 
Queenhithe and Old Fish Street. At the north-east corner 
stands a red brick house of three stories, labelled: `“ The 
oldest building in Cheapside. It withstood the Great 
Fire, 1666.” It is certainly very old, but the Norman 
crypt of Bow Church beats it by several centuries. On 
the opposite side of Friday Street stood the Church of 
St. Matthew, demolished in 1855. It belonged to Far- 
ringdon Within, which also claims the old house across 
the way. Angel Court, on the west of Friday Street, 
and Blue Boar Court, on the east, are reminiscent of 
bygone inns, or perhaps tradesmeu's signs. In the south- 
east angle of the crossing made by Watling Street is the 
graveyard of St. John the Evangelist, fresh with trees, 
shrubs, and ferns. The church itself was not rebuilt after 
the Great Fire, which levelled practically the*whole ward. 
Further south, near the present Cannon Street crossing, 
was the similarly doomed church of St. Margaret Moses. 
The epithet comes from one Moyses, who either founded 
or rebuilt the medieval edifice, unless he was simply a 
benefactor. Perhaps the best-known parishioner was Sir 
Richard Dobbys, Alderman of ‘Tower and Lord Махоғ in 
1551-52, whose good offices were largely instrumental in 
procuring the foundation of the Royal Hospitals by 
Edward VI. in co-operation with the City Corporation. 
To-day the traffic of Cannon Street rumbles over the 
bones of the man thus apostrophised by Bishop Ridley : 
“О Dobbys, Dobbys, alderman and knight, thou in thy 
year didst win my heart for evermore for that honourable 
act, that most blessed work of God, of the erection and 
setting up of Christ's holy hospitals and truly religious 
houses, which by thee and through thee were begun. . . . 
that thousands of poor silly members of Christ, that else 
for extreme hunger and misery should have famished and 
perished, shall be relieved, holpen, and brought up, and 
shall have cause to bless the aldermen of that time, the 
common council, and the whole body of the city; but 
especially thee, O Dobbys, and those chosen men bv 
whom this honourable work of God was begun and 
wrought." 

Maitland shows the position of the White Horse Inn, 
Friday Street, prominently mentioned in the ‘‘ Merry 
Conceited Jests of George Peele, Gentleman." It must 
have been a formidable rival of the Mermaid in Eliza- 
bethan days. Friday Street in 1695 was the locale of the 
Wednesday Clubs—a series of conferences, under the 
direction of William Paterson, which led to the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England. The street ends where 
Knightrider Street glides obliquely into Queen Victoria 
Street. The part of Knightrider Street which bounds the 
ward on the south was formerly called Old Fish Street, 
which it shared with Queenhithe. Thereabout was 
London's earliest, or earlier, market for fish, which was 
chiefly landed at Queenhithe Dock. It has already been 
shown how the trade gradually drifted to Bridge Within 
and Billingsgate. Old Change, which forms a consider- 
able portion of the western boundary of the ward, derives 
its name from the fact that it anciently contained a build- 
ing used by the Crown for the receipt of bullion to be 
coimed. Farmers of that exchange, of whom one was 
Andrew Bukerel, Mayor of London under Henry III., 
received the old stamps, or coining irons, as they were 
worn out, and gave out new ones for use in all the English 
mints. 

The ward’s oldest thoroughfare is Watling Street, 
which is believed to be a portion of the Roman highway 
that ran from Dover and Richborough, through London. 
to Chester. It is mentioned as early as 1212 as Athel- 
ingestrate, which is, of course, good Saxon. What name 
it bore under the Romans no one now knows. A good 
deal of the street is in Cordwainer. Despite its noble 
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origin, it is a comparatively narrow thoroughfare, and 
the newer Cannon Street las made it rather a byway. 

Cannon Street itself runs through many wards, and 
its eastern portion is very old, at any rate in name. But 
the part with which we are now concerned represents 
an extension which in 1853-54 absorbed what Maitland 
marks on his шар as Distaff Lane and Basing Lane. Dis- 
taff Lane then contained, as Cannon Street does now, 
Cordwainers Hail, The original hall was rebuilt in 1577. 
and the newer building was destroyed by the Great Fire. 
Another erected in 1670 was replaced in 1788 by a struc- 
ture designed by Sylvanus Hall. Though not without 
dignity and beauty, the eighteenth-century hall was 
latterly found to be inadequate, and in 1909-10 Mr. Chat- 
feild Clarke, survevor to the Cordwainers’ Company, 
built the hall we see to-day. It has a frontage of sixty feet 
on Cannon Street, and its elevation, though modelled. on 
the English Renaissance style, is illustrative of modern 
ideas of architecture. An entrance hall of Aberdeen 
granite, with a marble dome. gives access to a wide oaken 
staircase, supplemented with a passenger-lift to all the 
tloors. Part of the ground floor and the basement are let. 
and the remainder of the building is used by the Guild. 
On the first floor are the Court Room and the Reception 
Room, spacious apartments which, by means of sliding 
doors, can be converted into one. The second floor con- 
tains the Banqueting Hall, beautifully panelled with oat. 
Above are the kitchens, and from the flat roof an exten- 
sive view of London is to be obtained. In the new hall, 
as in its immediate predecessor, a place of honour 1$ given 
to а portrait of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose 
family has been prominently associated with the Guild 
since the middle of the eighteenth century. and is at 
present represented there by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. An intimate link between 
the company and the ward in which it is located is Colonel 
Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Past Master of the former 
and Alderman of the latter. Cordwainers’ is now the 
only livery hall in the ward, but the Salters were for- 
merly located in Bread Street, whence they migrated to 
St. Swithin’s Lane in 1641. 

The Distaff Lane swallowed up by Cannon Street 
must not be confused with the present Distaff Lane, 
which connects Cannon Street with Knightrider Street. 
This was formerly called Little Distaff Lane, and the 
larger thoroughfare was sometimes, though not always. 
distinguished as Great Distaff Lane. Basing Lane, 4 
continuation of Distaff Lane, was notable if only as con- 
taining Gerard's Hall. A legend ran that the place was 
occupied long, long ago by Gerard the Giant, who tefi 
behind him for the inspection of doubters a staff nearly 
forty feet long and a ladder of equal length. The sug- 
gestion was that those who aspired to touch the top of 
the staff used the ladder, though why they should wish 
to do so is not clear. So much for the legend. The тізіп 
truth seems to be that Gerard was a corruption of Gisors 
that the building was owned by successive members of 
the opulent family of Gisors in the fourteenth century, 
that the staff was an old maypole, and that the ladder 
was utilised when the pole was decorated. The hall nn 
destroyed in 1666, with the exception of its E | 
century erypt. Over that was built a tavern, later ca | 
an hotel. Then Саппоп Street came along, and the who - 
place, crypt and all, was swept away, to the nn 
sorrow of antiquarians and other well-meaning peop* h 

In the south-east corner of the ward, facing г 
Саппоп Street and Queen Victoria Street, 15 а ae 
equipped fire station, at the opening of which 10 2 
the late Sir Frederick Alliston, then Alderman of | 
ward. declared: “I have seen the good work of ы 
County Council as regards the Fire Brigade, and I 
here to-day on my own ground, and yet as a an. 
the County Council, to bear emphatic testimony to 
fact.” Р | 

The ward, which was formerly sub-divided un pe 
precincts, holds its wardmotes at Cordwainers id a 
returns eight Common Councilmen, as well as ап. 
‘man, to the Corporation. 
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Freemasons Hall, Great Queen Street (1829), the Ante-Roomto Sir Francis 


Chantrey’s Sculpture Gallery (1831), and Sepulchral Church 
for Tyringham, Bucks. 


By А. T. Bolton, F.S.A. 
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TYRINGHAM SEPULCHRAL CHAPEL. Sm Joun SoANE, Architect. 


SoANE describes the first work in his own book as 


`* View of the Interior of the Edifice devoted exclusively ` 


to Freemasonry, adjoining Freemason’s Hall, 
Queen Street.” 

“* This edifice was designed and executed under the 
auspices of te Most Worshipful, the Grand Master, His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Sussex, &c., in the year 
1899.” 

““ The Plan shows the connection between the new 
edifice and the Great Hall, the Grand Master`s Room 
and the Grand Secretary's offices." 

Soane had been appointed Grand Superintendent of 
Works of the United Freemasons in 1813, and had made 
alterations in the Hall and Tavern in 1815. For the 
works in 1828.30 the estimate appears to have 
been £8,000. Тһе earlier Great Hall was the work of 
Sandby. It occupied a garden 99 ft..by 43 ft. behind the 
Tavern premises. — Soune's new Hall was behind the 
adjacent hcuse on the East side, it measured about 
43 ft. by 31 ft. Below it was a new kitchen occupying 
both the basement and ground floor. Тһе lighting of 

‚ 5oane's Hall was contrived both by windows looking into 
courts at the sides and also the top. 

Soane further tells us tha: the plans being approved, 

Са detailed specification of materials and work was made 
and sent to three tradesmen of respectability in each 
branch, who added their prices and, the lowest tender 
in each branch being accepted, an estimate was made by 
the architect for the information of the Society. Тһе 
‚ works being then carried out without any alteration or 
deviation, the whole cost, including architect's fees, salary 
of Clerk of Works, &c., came within the original estimate. 
He adds that: '' This plan of agreeing for prices in 
‘detail has always during over 40 years of practice been 
advised by him in preference to ‘ close contracts,’ which 
he maintains have generally been found to be injurious 
both to the interests of the emplover and to the character 
of the persons employed." The method described here 
was one of the stages by which the modern system of 


Great 


quantities has been arrived at. Soane appears to have 
differed from his professional brethren on the subject of 
an architect's remuneration and, contrary to the practice 
of Holland and others of equal repute, took the quite 
impossible line that surveyors’ charges were included in 
the customary five per cent. Не might himself do this, 
on the basis of а very large practice, and for work of 


the character of the Bank of England, &c., but it is 


obvious that it could not be done by the profession as 
a whole. Оп another professiona] subject then of import- 
ance Soane took a strong line, for glancing as is probable 
at the practice of the Hollands, and possibly also at 
that of the Adams, he expresses his views very clearly 
against architects undertaking actual building contracts. 
It should be remembered that Soane as a youth had passed 
from the office of George Dance, R.A., to that of Henry 
Holland, Junior, finding, as he considered, that his first 
master was very weak on the practical side of an 
architect's work. Henry Holland, Senior, had been a 
builder in а large way, so that Soane early learnt all 
about estimating and actual building work. As in the 
case of Sir Gilbert Scott, later on the knowledge so 
acquired by Soane proved of the utmost value to him 
іп his pracüce. бозпе must have been a great student 
of prices, he collected and preserved all the data he met 
with, and must have been a leading expert oh the subject, 
as is shown by the “ References “іп which his opinion 
was desired bv the Authorities, the Profession, and the 
Building Trade. 

Soane locking back, no doubt with this experience 


Ап his mind’s eye, writes thus in his Memoirs (1835): 
‘*The business cí the Architect is to make the designs 


and estimates, to direct the works, and to measure 
and value the different parts, ће is the intermediary. agent. 
between the emplover, whose honour and interests he is 
to study, and the mechanic whose rights he is to defend. 
His situation implies great trust. he is resronsible . for 
the mistakes, negligences, and ignorances of those he 
employs, and above all he is to take care that the work- 
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SIR JOHN SOANE, Architect. 
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TYRINGHAM SEPULCHRAL CHAPEL. SIR Jous болме, Architect. 


nens bills Jo not exceed his own estimates. If these 
are the duties of an architect, witn what propriety can 
his situation, and that of the builder or the contractor 
he united.’ 

This constitutes in fact an admirable early statement 
of the status of the Architect as a member of a working 
profession, ` | | 
. Unfortunately Sonne could not always take a broad 
‘lew in professional matters generally, and too often 
treated any opposition to his own ideas and convictions 
as mere malice on the part of inen, whom he thereupon 
classes as his enemies. “he matter is only worth 
nenticning in so far as it explains that many of Soane's 
difficulties were of his own creation, and serves to show 
that the architects of the tine showed a good deal of 
fellow feeling, and generosity, in the affair of the presenta- 
"ion of the Gold Medal to the veteran architect in 1835. 

. The annual award of the Soane Medallion and Travel- 
ling Scholarship by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects unnually recalls this honourable transaction. 

The dies used in striking the medal, which has Soane’s 
portrait on the obverse and the Tivoli Corner of the Bank 
on the reverse, are kept at the Museum, and are lent 
every year for the purpose. Тһе original medal is 
exhibited in the Museum, together with a list of those 
who have obtained the award. The legend on the medal 
в: “À Tribute of Respect from the British Architects, 
1834. It іе often supposed that Soane established the 
Prize*, but in point of fact the value of the Scholarship 
has been gradually increased by the Institution to the 
present annual value of £100, while the period of study 

abroad has been extended to six months. 

Ihe Hall was decorated for the purpose with Archi- 
tectural Drawings and Designs by Sir John Soane, and 
with the busts and titles of some of the most celebrated 
architects: Palladio, Michaelangelo, [nigo Jones, Sir 
C. Меп, Sir Robert Taylor, Sir Wm. Chambers, Robert 
Adam; James Wyatt, «с. Sir Francis Chantrey`s Bust 
of Soane was placed on a pedestal in the niche at the end 
of the Hall. | 

‚ Ате-Нэот to the Sculpture Gallery of Francis 
Chantrey, Esq., В.А. Designed and erecuted. in 1831. 


RTL Lu he i.‏ چ 


" » Sir John Soane gave £750 to the newly established 
nstitute"" and £250 to the rival '' Society " strongly urging 
on both the advantage of an amalgamatien. 
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Soane took great pains over the desigu 
of, this small Ante-room, making as 
usual several alternatives. He never seenis 
to have let anything stand in the way of an 
improvement upon his first idea that might 
occur to him subsequently, and this in- 
stance, seeing that he had now reached the 
age of 78, 1s a remarkable proof of his per- 
sistent devotion to Architecture. Soane 
gives no scale to his plan, no account, nor 
any word of description, and it is very. 
singular that George Jones, R.A., a mutual 
friend, in his ‘* Recollections of Chantry.’ 
is silent on the subject of Soane’s connec- 
tion with the additions and alterations at 
Chantrey's house, No. 30 Belgrave Place. 
From drawings preserved in the Soane, 
however, the position and size of the Ante- ` 
room (17 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in. between the 
walls) can be clearly made out. 

Sir Francis Leggatt Chantrey (1781- 
1841) was born at Norton, near Sheffield, 
and was first apprenticed to a carver and 
gilder in that city. He came up to London 
for study, but returned to Sheffield іп 1802. 
In 1809 he was given a series of busts to 
execute at Wyatt's fine building, the Trinity 
House, Tower Hill. In that same year he 
married his cousin with £10,000, and com- 
menced a highly successful career. He was 
elected A.R.A. 1816, R.A. 1818, and 
visited Rome in 1819, where he associated 
with Canova. . The well-known bust of 
Soane was executed and presented to Sir 
John, as a token of respect, in 1830, and has ever since 
occupied the post of honour iunder the dome of the 
Museum. . А cast of the '' Sleeping Infant ’’ is the only 
other work of his in the Collection. 

А Church. for Tyringhum.---The earlier design, about 
1796, also illustrated, for a '' Sepulchral Church ” at 
Tyrngham in Bucks, illustrates the development of 
Soane ’s ideas. It was, he says, to be “іш place of the 
old church, which was in an inconvenient position and 
much dilapidated, but the гераһ6 of the old church, being 
less expensive than the estimate for the new chapel, the 
idea was abandoned.” ‘This curious church design based 
on a triangular plan with quadrant corners, encloses a 
spherical dome, cut down upon a hexagon. The inner 
surface of the cupola is rib-fluted vertically, with hori- 
zontal bands. Over the dome is а lantern with Ionic 
columns. Three porticoes, of four columns each, con- 
stitute the main features of the exterior design. In this 
Soane may be considered to have been overmastered bv 
his attachment to the Greek Doric, which he had seen 
and studied at Paestum and in Sicily. 
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TYRINGHAM SEPULCHRAL CHAPEL. SIR JOHN SoaNE, Architect. 
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Schemes approved : 


° ° 9 ә 
Health Ministry s Housing Report. е cor 
Тик return of housing progress issued weekly by the Baldock | Depwade (5 eites) 
Ministry of Health states :— Bolton Durham 
ee ; mx Brighton Epsom 
The Ministry of Health has appointed a committee Chelmsford Evesham (2 sites) 
whose duty it will be to consider the principles which Шога Hemel Hempstead 
should be adopted in the clearance of slum areas. T his ee cn 
body, which 38 a Sub-Committee of the Advisory Council Stratford-on-Avon Pontefract 
on Housing, will be known as the Slums Area Committee Warrington Pontypool 
and will consist of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., as 2. 2. "T 
Chairman, Mrs. 19. Barton, Mr. R. L. Reiss, and Mr. ан mre 
E. J. Brown, to whom Dr, Addison has added Mr. С. №. Вспріха Sites. Schemes submitted : 
Bowerman, M.P., Dr. W. J. Howarth (Medical Officer Urban. or Rural. Aeros: 
of Health for the City of London), Mr. R. С. Maxwell, Aberdare . | | 19.49 | Depwade | 2.72 
and Мт. G. L. Pepler. Ashby Woulds (2 sites) a Dolgely - - ©.25 
Afiniatyv alt as also a ‘nied an Agri- Barnes Р ; 8. Epping (2 sites) - 6.50 
| i t C are ee N Е ue d > Bedlingtonshire 1259 | Forden (24 sites) 12.00 
cultural Rents Committee 10 09 sider the м Blackpool 20.75 |. Frome (Š sites) - 6.76 
be charged by local authorities for houses built under Deptford 17.32 | Gloucester | 3.00 
the Government scheme in rural areas. Of this com- Dorchester . 192 | Hendon (2 sites) 12.25 
mittee. Mr. Н. Hobhouse is the Chairman and the Droylesden 25.87 | Hexham (5 sites) 12.50 
members are Mr. H. R. Aldridge, Mrs. A. D. Sanderson a 1.75 | Lexden and Winstree 
: d i rlam (2 sites) 46.37 (3 sites) . 2; 5.76 
Furniss, both ot whom are members of the Housing Lincoln - | | 67.92 | Lichfield ч 0 50 
Advisory Committee. Dr. Addison Ваз added to the Montgomery (2 sites) 1.50 pu (5 gites) 5.33 
membership Mr. R. R. Robbins and Mr. E. Е. С. Mosse » (1 site) = utterworth - . 38.27 
Ме | E : x New Windsor 5.11 | Marshland (2 sites) . 8.00 
and а representative of Labour will be appointed. Both Prudhoe (2 sites) 266 | Melford (9 sites) ) 1549 
these committees will meet at an early date. | Skelmersdale 175 | Mere (2 sites) 591 
Details of local authorities' schemes dealt with during Stratton and Bude 129 | Ogwen (3 sites) - 4.19 
the week are a5 follows :— Twickenham. ң 67.90 | Plympton St. Магу 
Waltham Holy Cross 8.00 E nn ; š 3 2.68 
= ' | | Walthamstow (2 sites) 95.00 omford (2 sites 5.95 
House Prass. Schemes submitted : 22. nus AS 
Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. | Tendring . | 250 
Caerphilly ; 50 | Biggleswade (8 schemes) 179 420.52 Thornbury (2 sites) 2 61 
Chelmsford 12 | Bradford гов e Tisbury (5 sitee) 2.32 
Desborough 20 | Depwade 6 Rural. Acres. | Uflington . : ; 0.35 
Dorchester 14 | Doncaster . >. 60 Riggleswade (8 sites) 98.29 | Warminster (4 sites) . 3.50 
Irlam 302 | Evesham (2 szhemcs) 40 Billericay - > 195 | Wincanton (5 sites) . 3.57 
Lancaster . 6 | Fons 20 Blofield (26 sites) 45.84 | Wirral : : 1.50 
Leek (part scheme) 32 | Guildford 12 Branston (19 sites) 31.15 a 
Liverpool . | 44 | Luton - u 6 Buckingham i 1.90 317.55 
Morley 16 | Northampton . ; ; 11 Chertsey (2 sites) . 4.99 
Morpeth ; 72 | St. Mellons (8 schemes) 124 Chipping Sodbury (2 County Council. 
Newcastle-on Tyne - 100 | Tendring | А 8 sites) . | 8.84 Worcestershire . 0.75 
Panteg { 80 | Welwyn (part scheme) . 1 Chorley 1.57 420.52 
Rhymney 150 . Clare (2 sites) . А 2.19 
Seaham Harbour 12 Cricklade and Wootton === 
Stratford-on- Avon . 70 Bassett (2 sites) 2.64 Total 158.82 
Tettenhall 40 S 1 
Wallasey on 33 = chemes approved : 
Wath-upon-Dearne . 492 482 Urban. Acres. Rural. Acres. 
Willeniall (2 schemes) . 120 1665 Abercarn . | 57.30 | Bath . . >: 0.3) 
سے‎ — Billinge 5.00 Berkhampstead . 4.79 
1,665 Total . . 2,147 Blandford Forum 6.00 | Beverley (2 sites) 0.15 
Bletchley 19 Billericay (2 sites) re 
|: Cowbridge . 2.8 Bradfield (2 eites) 
эсте approved | Darfield 13.75 | Cirencester 2.50 
Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. Dodworth . 7.43 | Clare (2 sites) 2.98 
Bradford . 142 Depwade (4 schemes) 22 Eastbourne 82.00 Depwade (2 gites) 3.00 
Chelmsford  . s 12 | Epsom . 10 (Golborne 12.60 | Dunmow (2 sites) 5.9 
Fast Barnet Valley Evesham (2 schemes) 40 Haydock 10.00 Easington (2 sites) 18.20 
(part scheme) 10 | Luton PO 3 6 Heywood 940 | Escrick (2 sites) 1.50 
Ilford . 86 Northamnton . 11 Horsforth I š 66.50 Eton А 4.54 
Irlam 303 | Pontypool 6 Hucknall Torkard 17.36 | Forehoe 2,0 
Lancaster 6 | Westhampnett 8 Ilford | 24.30 | Godstone 1.00 
Leeds ° : | 47 | Wincanton 8 Lambeth 9.25 | Huntingdon 10 
Leek (part, scheme) 52 Liverpool . ) 25.00 | Lanchester. š 5.20 
Liverpoo 44 Llanfrechfía Upper 15.50 | Long Crendon (5 sites) 10.00 
Maldon 16 Malvern š 1.24 | Malling (8 sites) 8.02 
Morley . + ` 16 Manchester `, 91.50] Newport Pagnel 17 
Qtratford-on-Avon . 70 Midsomer Norton (2 Вироп . 1. N 
Tettenhall 40 — sites) . . 4 12.93 | Sailron Walden. > 2s 
Wallasey Я : 55 111 Newton in Makerfield 24.75 South Stoneham 5. 7 
Willenhall (2 schemes) . 120 976 Pickering 9.81 | Tisbury E In 
= —— Plymouth . 12.00 | Towcester (5 gites) - 5. 
976 Total . 1,087 Rugeley 15.00 | Upton-on Severn 1% 
| Wallasey 2.26 sites) 1% 
Тау Ours. Schemes submitted : Watchet 2.15 | Wincanton aie 
Urban. Rural. | ae i n 8 
Brighton Biggleswade (8 sites) И ; 28 00 715.21 
Caerphilly Epping nodiord ` | қ E 
Dorchester Evesham (2 sites) Toi 812.0 
‘Littlehampton Hemel Hempstead 715.21 Total. ` 
Mirfield Luton — Т. 
Northfleet Maldon А COMMENCEMENT has been made with the erection €, 
Northwich Neath (2 sites ИР ` ° . е Urban 
Panteg 1 St. Mellens 8 sites). twenty-four houses decided on by the Rushden 
Ramsbottom Tendring Council. š a š da gite of 
Rhymney Walsingham Tag Walthamstow District Council has secure | n 
Rovton 7 124 acres at Halfhead Farm, between Hale End aP" js 
Willenhall Hall Road, and active operations of building houses, 
Wombwell hoped, will be started very shortly. 
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Rapid Construction 


НЕ urgent need of the moment 1$ rapid house and building Construc- 
tion. To this end our organisation has been brought to its highest 
point of efficiency, and we are now in a position to accept contracts for 
building and constructional work of any size and in any part of the world. 

No matter how rapidly we execute a contract, however, we never lose 
sight of efficiency. Excellence of work has, for over half a century, been the 
outstanding feature of our business. No contract is too large for us to under- 
take. 


We invite your inquiries. Estimates free. 


J. PARKINSON < SONS 


(Blackpool), Ltd. 


BUILDERS CONTRACTORS 
PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 
SANITARY ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
EXPERTS IN — HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
tc., Etc. 


25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON and at BLACKPOOL 


Telegrams: HusrLEDcM, Vic. LONDON. Telephone: VICTORIA 1670. 


Г Rubber Tiling is artistic, noiseless and extremely durable. 
Laid on over 200 Liners, Battleships and Yachts, and in 


Ñ over 100 Public Buildings and Private Residences, 
| including Buckingham Palace and Marlborough House. 


i ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


You are invited. Тһе India Rubber, Gutta Percha 
^u and inspect and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd., 


‘ 

‘and in daily use | (Тһе Silvertown Со.) A 
¦ at 106 Cannon St. : Head Office : Works : An 
RETR : 106 Cannon St., London, E.C.4. Silvertown, London, E.16. 1% 
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General. 


А MONUMENT is to be erected as a war memorial at а 
cost of £3,500 at Horsham, Sussex. | 

ТнЕ Thrapston Rural Council has secured sites for 
houses in nearly all the villages which have applied for 
them. 

Tug Sutton and Kirby Picture Palace Co., Ltd., are 
erecting at Mansfield an up-to-date picture palace, for 
which the plans are being prepared. ad 

Messrs. GARDINER & ‘THEOBALD, architects, have removed 
from 110 Great Russell Street to 96 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
Their telephone number is 1427 Museum. 

MEMBERS and students of the Royal Institute are noti- 
fied that, from October 1 until June 1, the library will be 
open from 10 till 8 P.M., Saturdays 10 till 5 Р.М. 

THERE are 41 applications for the position of surveyor to 
the borough oí Fulham, in succession to Mr. F. J. Wood, 
who has been appointed surveyor to the Corporation of 
Black pool. 

Mr. Percy BroADHEAD, of the Broadhead Theatrical ana 
Variety Co., has acquired a site at Blackpool upon which he 
proposes to erect а Super-cinema. The building operations 
are expected to commence at once. 

А BUILDING. site at Milton, comprising 5,575 acres, will 
be purchased at the price of £1,600, for the erection of 
working-class dwellings. А loan--on the security of the 
local rates—will be applied for to meet the cost of simi- 
lar dwellings in Uphill Drove Road. 

WE regret that on our last week's plates Mr. Ernest 
Newton was descrihed as A.R.A. It is, of course, within 
the knowledve of our readers that Mr. Ernest Newton is а 
Royal Academician and the letters R.A. should have 
appeared. | 

THe Board of Governors of Dewsbury Endowed Schools 
Foundation has under consideration the question of a new 
building for the girls of Wheelwright Grammar School. The 
Buildings Committee of the Board has instructed Messrs. 
Marriott, Son & Shaw to prepare sketch plans for an exten- 
sion of the building adjoining the lecture theatre at the 
Wheelwright Schools. ; 

THE Mansfield Woodhouse Urban District Council has 
approved plans and proposals for the general lay-out of the 
Butt Lane housing site, together with an estimate of the 
cost of constructing the neeessary streets and sewers, and 
application is to be made to the Ministry of Health for 


sanction to the raising of a loan for street making and . 


sewers. The Council is inquiring for a site for the erection 
thereon of an infectious diseases hospital. 

Tue Beddington and Wallington. Urban Council. has 
approved plans for the following buildings: Additions to 
` Mayfield, Hillcrest. Road; six bungalows in Sandy Lane, 
South Beddington; additions to 36 Taylor’s Road; factory 
and offices for Messrs. Oliver, Harper & Co.; additions to 
Heatherwood, Heathdene Road; a house in Croydon Road, 
South Beddington; a bungalow in Beddington Garders; 
and bungalow in Woodcote Road. 

SINCE we went to press last week the news has reached us 
of the sudden death of Mr. John Rust, the city architect 
of Aberdeen. Mr. Rust was on his way to business when 
suddenly taken ill, and was carried into the Royal Northern 
Club, Union Street, Aberdeen, but passed away before 
medical aid could be summoned. The deceased gentleman, 
who was seventy years of age, was very greatly respected, 
and was a man of untiring energy. He leaves a widow and 
five daughters to mourn their loss. 

THe Rochdale Corporation Building Committee: has 
approved plans for the following new buildings: Power and 
boiler house at Regent Mill for Messrs. John Bright & 
Brothers; an oil and pattern store in Whitehall Street for 
Messrs John Holroyd & Co.; an electricity sub-station for 
the D.R. Cotton Mills in Royle Road; additions to works 
in Belfield Lane for Messrs. William Tatham; canteen at 
Fieldhouse Mills; extension to works for the North British 
Kyelet Company in Ambrose Street ; alterations to the North- 
East Hotel, East Street, and the Woolpack Inn, for the 
Rochdale and Manor Brewery, Ltd. ; refronting of the Robin 
Hood Hotel, South Parade, for the Phoenix Brewery Co. ; 
a drying-room in Shawclough Road, for the Rochdale As- 
bestos-Co. 

THE first meeting of the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the quarrying industry was held recently 
at the Ministry of Labour, Montagu House, Whitehall. 
This is the fortv-seventh Joint Industrial Council to be set 
up. The following officers and members were appointed : — 
Chairman (representing employers), Mr. Thomas Ryan; 
Vice-Chairman (representing workpeople), Mr. R. T. Jones; 
Secretary, Mr. А. E. Dalzell, Barum Hall, 1a Harrison 


including charges. 
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Road, Halifax; Members of Council: (employers) Messrs. 
H. Akeroyd, A. Brooks, E. J. Burt, R. М. Greaves, H. 
Heys, W. D. Hobson, H. S. Kirby, Lieut.-Col. Martin, 
J. S. Miller; (employees) Messrs. W. Bennett, W. H. Ben- 
nett, G. E. Day, T. Hartle, G. Kaye, J. Slevin, W. Sher- 
wood, J. W. Wignall, M.P., O. Wade. 

THE striking success ot the three days’ Conference of 
Employers and Employed, recently held in Birmingham by 
the Industria] League, has encouraged them to extend their 
operations. Arrangements have been made to hold similar 
conferences іп Glasgow, Newcastle, Manchester, Bristol, 
Portsmouth, and Sheffield, and negotiations are lwing 
conducted in other places. Subjects relating to labour 
and commerce in all its various forms will be соп- 
sidered. One very important subject to be dealt with 
was suggested by Мг. J. В. Clynes, M.P., in the 
discussion on his paper at Birmingham on August 13. Mr. 
Clynes suggested that “Тһе Relation of Improved Labour 
Conditions in this Country and Imported Sweated Goods" 
would be a subject on which the Industrial League could 
most usefully institute a conference. It is certain that a 
most interesting discussion would take place on this matter, 
and it will be included in the agenda of one or more of the 
conferences. | 

“THE Federation of Trade Unions іп the building trades 
іп the North-Western area,” states the “ Northern Daily 
Telegraph,” “have decided that overtime shall cease until 
the result of their application for an advance of . 44. per 
hour in wages is received. Тһе application has been 
referred to the National Conciliation Board.” The country 
is faced with a shortage of houses at the present time; the 
building industries, which have been completely ais 
organised during the war, are now endeavouring to get hack 


‚ to their proper activities, but difficulties crop up on every 


side. Building materials are to be classed with food and 
clothing under the Profiteering Act, and it may become 
necessary for the Government to consider the question of 
including building-trade labour under the. same heading. 
We are rapidly approaching the winter, when perforce much 
outside work will have to be discontinued, and employer and 
employee should strain every effort to cope with the large 


arrears of work in connection with the building industries. 


‚Ат а recent meeting of the Henley Council, a letter was 
read, conveying the consent of the district valuer and dis- 
trict commissioner to the purchase of thirteen and a-half 
acres of land abutting on the Harpsden Lane, for the pur 
pose of erecting new cottages, the agreed cost being £3,400, 
The commissioner also desired that 
there should be no delay in submitting plans in order that 
building operations might commence as early as possible. 


. Alderman Clements moved that the Council invite com- 
petitive designs for the laying out of the land and the 


construction of the cottages, and that Mr. H. T. Hare 
(architect of Henley Town Hall) be asked to act as adviser 
and assessor. Alderman Pither seconded. Several mem- 
bers spoke in favour of the proposition, whilst others 
criticised the proposal on the ground of cost, and also that 
the laying out of the land in the style suggested would not 
supply the needs of the working classes, who wanted decent 
cottages and not ornamental houses at an enhanced rental. 
The resolution was eventually carried, and the Mayor, 
Councillors Beck, Sarney and Plomer were appointed as e 
sub-committee to act with the assessor. 


Mr. PETER Fyre was appointed on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 11, Director of Housing to the Corporation of Glasgow. 
The general policy of the Corporation with regard to the 
housing problem is now pretty well defined, and the atten- 
tion of the Housing Committee and Mr. Fyfe will be 
directed mainly to securing suitable sites for the erection 
of houses and to the preparation of plans in order that 
these may be approved in time to permit the Corporation 
to take advantage of the financial assistance offered by the 
Government. Among the schemes recently approved are 
those for the erection of houses at Coplawhill, Mossbank. 
Kennyhill, Riddrie, Blackhill, Mosspank, and Gilshochill. 
The Coplawhill and the Gilshochill schemes provide for 200 
and 100 houses respectively, and in both cases workmen are 
already on the ground. At Blackhill, Kennyhill, and 
Riddrie a total of 1,700 houses will be erected, while at 
Mosspark the number arranged for is 1.500. In addition 
the Housing Committee have approved of site plans for the 


` erection of 5,000 houses in the north-western districts of the 


city. Some of the schemes for which plans have been pre- 
pared have been submitted to the Scottish Board of Health 
for approval. Up to the present the total number of 
houses for which site plans have been or are to be submitted 
to the Board is 4,240. SE 
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The Wisdom of Nottingham. 


SECOND thoughts are often best, and more courage 
is shown by the reversal of an unsound policy than by 
obstinate determination to carry out measures which 
are based on faulty assumptions. The crux of what 
has recently been decided by the Nottingham Town 
Council is that instead of building 4,000 dwellings 
at an expense of over £1,000 a house, or nearly four 
million pounds, the Housing Committee has been 
instructed to prepare a scheme for tenements on the 
cleared site in Carter Gate, or other suitable site 
where roadg and sewers exist, at an expense of practi- 
cally £600 for each tenement. In other words, the 
cost of the scheme of the Corporation will be reduced 
from four million pounds to less than 2) million 
pounds. The merits of the excellent scheme which 
we illustrate in this issue, and which has been pre- 
pared on the original basis adopted by the Corpora- 
tion, are not in any ‘way in question. It is for our 
local authorities to give instructions, and for archi- 
tects to carry them out in the best manner possible ; 
the profession is in no way responsible for the pre- 
sent cost of living, nor for the faulty administra- 
tion which has been the principal factor in producing 
a shortage. Architects as a whole have too much 
experience of the difficulties of building, and the 
importance of promoting security and sound finance 
to be found among the comparatively small and 
ignorant section which has been working for years 
to undermine the security of property and to preach 
the doctrines of a nebulous Socialism, which, coupled 
with the bureaucracy created for war purposes and 
now used for other objects, 1s directly responsible for 
our present difficulties. 

Alderman Huntsman, in moving the resolution 
which has brought about the reversal of the Housing 
Cominittee’s scheme, made an excellent speech, 
which showed that he at least realised the immense 
responsibilities which now rest upon the shoulders 
of our local authorities. He stated that a few years 
ago the Corporation were busy in clearing away in- 
sanitary areas and replacing them with hcuses of a 
decent and healthy type which were suited for the 
purses of prospective tenants. The question now 
had become a different one, as the Corporation were 
asked to make good a shortage of houses; but the 
Housing Committee had not, as far as he knew, 
attempted to measure the extent and nature of the 
shortage. Reckoning the cost of each house in the 
scheme prepared at £1,000, the Committee would 
require to meet interest of at least £50 a year on 
every house erected, in addition to which there would 
be cost of repairs, supervision, collection of rents, 
and other items. Не had heard that the outgoings 
would amount to £100 a house, but putting it as low 
as £75, and assuming that working men were willing 
to pay £25, there still remained a deficiency of £50 
on each house. This deficiency would mean a yearly 
deficit of £200,000, or a rate of 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. 1n 
the £. | 
" The Alderman said that the Government seemed 

bitten by a passion of grant and subsidy," a re- 


mark which is amply justified. The proposal was, 
he said, one under which a superior type of cottage 
would be built for a section, and a very small sec- 
tion, of the working classes at the expense of the 
community. The working man, he declared, wanted 
to pay his way, and it was utterly unfair that à small 
section of them should be subsidised to the extent of 
£50 a year. It was absurd to think that the problem 
could be solved by such measures, and he asked what 
about the 100,000 families not similarly treated, the 
provision of like aecommodation for whoin we may 
incidentally state would cost at the same rate the 
small amount of one hundred million pounds! This 
indicates the nature and danger of the abyss into 
which the present housing policy of the Government 
is pressing the country. They have done their best 
to destroy alternative methods, and are forcing the 
whole community into a torrent which must carry 
them on to the rocks of national bankruptcy. Ав 
the speaker said, to proceed on such lines was to 
arrest all other forms of progress, including the carry- 
ing-out of necessary work arrested by the war. Ву 
the alternative policy he declared the financial labili- 
ties of the Corporation were narrowed down within 
limits which it was easily within their power to 


compass while provision would be made for something 


like 600 families. 

Another member stated that the tenements could 
be started at once at a cost of £630 each, including 
land, or £32 per annum; and, if let at 10s. a week, 


there would опу be a deficit of £6 per house рег 


annum, which, divided into £4,000, the product of 
a penny rate would provide 666 tenements and avoid 
the terrible strain of putting the city to untold 
millions of expense, and it might prove that Notting- 
ham would give a lead to other cities by the adop- 
tion of such a scheme. Ав he very rightly stated, 
the Government proposals were evolved in a period 
of panic. 

It is a little curious that, whereas in the past the 
Local Government Board often refused to sanction 
unnecessary expenditure, our departments, new and 
old, without hesitation or check, are impelling the 
authorities in town and countrv to spend vast 
capital sums, the interest on which will prove a 
harassing burden on all for an indefinite number 
of years. They have done so partly in order to 
appease ignorant clamour, and with an eye on the 
voting strength of Labour; but the departure from 
principles of justice and common sense is fruitless, 
for it is evident that organised Labour is not placated ; 
while the termination of the prodigal’s career will 
not be among the “таге and refreshing fruits” of a 
promised land, but in the deserts of universal bank- 
горку. Under the circumstances of the case the 
wise will form their own conclusions and rely on 
themselves, for the wisdom of heads of departments 
is folly compared with the instincts of common sense 
which have saved Nottingham and will, it is to be 
hoped, find more than an echo in other great 
communities. 
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ea Be ; 
Illustrations. 
SHERWOOD HOUSING SCHEME, NOTTINGHAM. DESIGN PLACED FIRST. Н. A. Dickman, A.R.I.B.A. (See page 217.) 
TOWER STREET, BREAD STREET. From “ Maitland’s History and Cordwainer Wards.” | 


Notes and Comments. 


The End of the Strike. 


Тноссн all will be glad the strike has ended, it remains 
to be seen whether we have cause for congratulation. 
The strike was so unreasonable and unjustified that it 
may prove to have been most unwise to make any con- 
cession nominal or otherwise to save the face of the rail- 
waymen’s leaders. Nor do we quite see that anyone cau 
say that the cost of food will not be materially less in a 
year’s time, and it is very doubtful, even if it 18 so, 
whether there is more justification in giving what costs 
us nothing than what we know will cost us something. 
Anyhow, the N.U.R. will naturally allege that by strik- 
ing for a week they have extorted a concession, nor can 
we see that this can be denied. Whether or not they 
could have obtained it without a strike is a side issue. 


The City Churches. 


From tune to time the Church has decided that some 
church or other within the City boundaries must be 
sacrificed for motives of economy, and it is believed that 
fresh demands in this direction are likely to be made 
in the near future. It is incumbent on the educated 
publie that they should come to a definite understanding 
on the matter, for it is impossible to hope, in view of 
all the circumstances of the case, that all of the churches 
can be preserved. We believe there is a middle course 
Which has much to recomnend it, which is that some 
of them—the loss of which would deprive the City of 
architectural interest—should be converted to some 
secular use while preserving their architectural features 
as far as possible intact. It is true that it may not be 
possible in all such cases to obtain the greatest site-value 
possible, but it is a via media which would fairly meet 
the wants of the Church authonties while preserving 
them from the stigma attaching to the iconoclast, and 
in all the circumstances of the case we hope it is a 
solution which may in many cases meet with support. 


Scare Prices in Building. 


Mr. Aras B. Drery writing to the “ Daily Mail ’’ com- 
ments on the statement that a house containing a living- 
room, kitchen, two bedrooms, and a pantre would cost 
approximately £750, states that an absolutely permanent 
building of this accommodation can be bie lt complete in 
every detail for £500, and offers to prove his asserticn 
by facts and figures. He very fittingly writes from the 
address of Economic Buildings, 323 High Holborn, where 
much correspondence is likely to reach him. It is quite 
possible that a widespread belief that the price of building 
is enormously enhanced does have its effect on tendering, 
as it is quite usual for builders, to either knock off or 
add a percentage on the amount arrived at by pricing 
hills of quantities, if they think the total looks too high 
or too low, and it is quite likely that builders who before 
the war often deducted such amounts no longer do so. 
Formerly builders frequently undercut each other in their 
anxiety to secure contracts, but now the tubles are 
frequently turned, and it is the architect who is anxious 
to obtain a builder’s tender. We hope it may prove 
that the builder has gained the happiness and peace of 
mind that most architects have lost! 


Stone as Money. 


A SINGULAR use is made of stone іп Yap—a Pacific island 
recently acquired by the United States. Stone is there 
used for money, the pieces of stone varying in size from 
pieces of 6 inches to those weighing many tons. Each 


piece of stone is pierced in the middle, so that it can be 
carried about on a pole. Where a piece of stone is too 
heavy to be carried it may be left in position by consent, 
and if lost at sea it may still be used for purchasing if it 
can be accurately described by ‘the owner. Evidently 
Yap is ready for a paper currency with neat illustrations 
identifving its pieces of stone currency, which can then 
be left for mosses and lichens to cover, and thus remain 
tangible evidences of the former wealth of its owner, 
even though һе may have parted with it in fact. Build- 
ing must obviously cost money in Yap in more senses 
than one. 


New Standard Building Prices. 


UNDER the above heading Messrs. Spon have published a 
very useful little book which has been written by Lieut. - 
Col. T. E. Coleman, a R.E. Staff officer. The three 
disturbing factors which have affected prices аге stated 
to be: (1) The increased rates of labour; (2) decreased 
efficiency and output of labour; and (3) the increased 
cost of materials. Under the second head it is stated 
that, owing to the work of inexperienced men being 
utilised during the war, output declined till it was 
reckoned at the time of the armistice that the output 
was 20 per cent. under the normal, while other estimates 
put it as high as 25 per cent. or even 32 per cent. The 
effect of this, plus the higher wages paid, is that the 
bricklayer, carpenter, joiner, mason, and plasterer are 
receiving 119 per cent. more than they were in 1914, 
the labourer 155 per cent. more, the painter 166 per cent. 
more, the slaters and tilers 119 per cent. more, the 
plumber 115 per cent. more, and the smith 122 per cent. 
more, these calculations applying to the London district. 
When to this is added the greatly enhanced cost of many 
materials, it is not surprising that the author arrives 
at the conclusion that the cost of building must be taken 
as being 2} tinwes as much as the pre-war standard. The 
tables in the book which are conveniently and clearly 


arranged should be useful in convincing the architect's | 


clients that their advisers are in no way accountable for 
what has to be taken us a melancholy truth which we 
hope will in time be altered for the better by a greater 
output on the part of the building trades. 


The Ministry of Health’s Contract Forms and 
Schedule of Prices. 

Tue Ministry of Health have sent us а copy of their 
mode] forms of ** Tender and Agreement, together with 
Conditions of Contract and Schedule of Prices,” which 
has been published at the Stationery Office for 3d. net. 
These model forms are intended to be generally adopted 
in connection with State-aided housing schemes. Тһе 
contract form is practically our old friend the В.Т.В.А. 
form, with the addition of the recent clause agreed upon 
covering changes in the rates of labour. The term 
“nominal prices’’ is used to denote prices which are 
made with the Director of Building Materials Supply and 
which are not subject to variation. The contractor 18 
bound to give notice of any rise in the price of materials 
he may intend to claim at completion before the purchase 
of such materials, and а duly authorised officer of the 
Ministry of Health is to decide whether such advances 
are reasonable and not due to the contractor's delay in 
purchasing his materials. The remainder of the document 
deals with the materials to be supplied by the authorities 
to the contractor and the dates of their delivery, and to 
those materials which are left to the contractor to supply. 
As far as the issue of stationery goes the Ministry appears 
to have made every provision for housing. 
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` The Lesson of the Strike. 


"Гне Government must, on the whole, be congratulated 
on the manner in which they have dealt with the strike. 
They have, it is to be hoped, taught the trade-union 
leaders а lesson which will make them less ready to declare 
war against the community to remedy а hypothetical 
grievance. It is, however, in our opinion to be regretted 
that the men are to be paid the wages which they had 
justly forfeited by their breach of contract. There would 
be an end to the sanctity of contract, on which а. great part 
of our modern civilisation rests, if persons or bodies who 
wantonly break contracts were allowed to do so with 
impunity. And in this case the breach of contract was 
accompanied by circumstances of great aggravation; for, 
like Germany’s breach of her contract to observe Bel- 
gium’s neutrality, it was made in order to start a war 
in which a swift victory against a community which was 
supposed to be defenceless was confidently expected. 

In our opinion the Government was perfectly right 
in not summoning Parliament. The crisis was a matter 
tor the executive, with which it showed itself quite com- 
petent to deal. Talk and discussion were clearly out of 
place at a time when the occasion demanded swift action. 
But, now that the crisis is over, Parliament must do 
what the executive Government cannot do—provide a 
permanent safeguard against the recurrence of such a 
menace. We do not want merely palliatives. The pro- 
vision of a citizen guard, the provision of motor transport 
to meet this or a similar crisis, the making of elaborate 
bargains for arbitration, the prevention of profiteering, 
are, after all, in the nature of palliatives. What we want 
is the reconsideration of the whole question of organised 
Capital and organised Labour, and the enactment of laws 
which will give the community some measure of security 
against the abuse of the powers of both. It is only by 
the enactment of measures of this kind, and their rigid 
enforcement, that we shall ever return to a state of peace. 
For 1% 13 obvious that, both before the war and since the 
war the failure of the State to regulate the activities of 
combinations either of masters or men, and the permis- 
sion given to both by the Trades Disputes Act to make 
war upon one another without exposing their unions to 
legal liability, has produced a state of war. ‘‘ Hereby it 
is manifest," says Hobbes, ''that during the time men 
live without a common power to keep them all in awe, 
they are in that condition which is called war. . . . For 
` war ’ consisteth not in battle only, or the act of fighting, 
but in a tract of time wherein the will to battle is sufh- 
ciently known. . . . For as the nature of foul weather 
lieth not in a shower or two of rain, but in an inclina- 
tion thereto of many days together; so the nature of war 
consisteth not in actual fighting, but in the known dis- 
position thereto during all the time there 18 no assurance 
to the contrary." It is this “ assurance to the contrary '' 
that Parliament alone can give us. It is the provision of 
that assurance that it should take in hand as soon as it 
meets, for on its provision the whole future of the nation 
depends. 

During the war we were told that this was a war to 
end war. During the Armistice much talent was expended 
in the creation of a League of Nations which was to enable 
us to realise this idea] of perpetual peace; and the Prime 
Minister, in а speech which he made at Grays Inn in 
December 1917, indicated very clearly the main task to 
which a League of Nations must address itself. "There 
can be no security, he said, for life, property, or money 
in any State in which the criminal is more powerful than 
the law; and he pointed out that this applies as much to 
international law, in which States are persons, 
as to municipal law. But it applies pre-emi- 


пеп іу to municipal law; and it applies to unions and 
combinations of all kinds even more forcibly than to indi- 
viduals, because their strength is greater. "The spectacle 
of a set of politicians who denounce war between nations, 
and yet, by passing Acts like the Trades Disputes Act, 
take effectual measures to provide that industrial disputes 
shall be settled by war, would be humorous if it were not 
зо serious. If the Germans had any sense of the ridiculous 
they might fairly ask, How can the English regard it 
as the highest duty of the State to enter into a League 
of Nations, and help to set up a machinery for the arbi- 
tration of all internationa] disputes, while even in their 
own country they do not dare to make arbitration com- 
pulsory in industrial disputes. This situation is a legacy 
of the corrupt party intrigues which before the war mas- 
queraded under the name of statesmanship. It must be 
ended at once if we are to have enduring peace, 

5o long ago as July 1905 we pleaded for a reconsidera- 
tion of the industrial situation on broad lines. We then 
pointed out that what was wanted was a strengthening of 
the law against all combinations both of men and of 
masters which aim at producing and abusing a monopoly ; 
and we think that the words we then wrote are so apposite 
to the present situation that we shall in substance repeat 
them: `° It is clear that, as combinations of masters and 
men try to create a monopoly, and to exploit it by different 
roads, the leg'slative provisions dealing with them must 
necessarily be different. The trades unions, it cannot 
be doubted, do a good work if the men are free to join 
or not to join them as they please, and if their constitu- 
tion is so framed that their executive represents not an 
active minority, but the whole body of their members. 
What must be guarded against in their case is coercion, 
intimidation, and persuasion to break contracts. If this 
were done trades unions would be prevented from coerc- 
ing workmen who were non-unionists, their own 
members, or the public at large. They could only keep 
up their numbers and secure victory for their aims by 
the wisdom of their policy. On the other hand, the num- 
bers of the masters are smaller. What must be guarded 
against in their case is the design to establish a. monopoly 
by driving out all smaller traders through an unscrupulous 
use of a large capital. The average citizen does not wish 
to see the prices of commodities raised by the operations 
either of a combine of producers or of a trade union of 
workmen; and this seeins to be the natural result of the 
unfettered activities of combines of all sorts. To pro- 
hibit the operations of combinations, the effect of which 
18 to stifle free competition, should be the object of the 
law, whether that aim is sought to be attained by the sort 
of bribery which is involved in trading at clearly unre- 
munerative rates to drive out competition, or by the per- 
suasion or coercion to do unlawful acts, which is the 
only weapon of the trade union. If there is such a thing 
as unfair competition in international trade, it is clear 
that there may equally well be unfair competition in the 
modes in which individual traders or combines of traders 
or workmen conduct their business within the State. 
Legislation, if legislation there is to be, should proceed 
upon broad considerations applicable to both sides of this 
complicated question. It would be a fatal mistake if the 
aims and desires of masters or men came to he identified 
with one or other political party in the State. Legislation 


would then merely represent a selfish and temporarv 


advantage gained by one or other party. It could never 
settle the question in a manner which would be perma- 
nent, because it would not be equitable. ”’ 

So broad a consideratiort of this question appears to 
have been out of the question in 1905. It is to be hoped 
that the succession of industrial crises through which 
this country has passed since then have taught our poli- 
tictans some rudiments of statesmanship, and that еу 
will at length see that we can have no industrial peace 
unti] the industrial situation is handled on some such 
lines as these. W. S. HOLDSWORTH. 
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The Industrial Situation.—V. 
By Samuel Smethurst. 


Аз Г write this we have had over a weck of the Great 
Railway Strike. What the final issue of this will be 
по one can at the moment foresee. It may be carried 
on in an embittered spirit with disastrous consequences 
to all, involving riots and bloodshed. We are sure to 
have great loss and suffering. Work in ever-widening 
measure will become less through shortage of essential 
materials. 

Тһе earnings of the people will shrink, starvation will 
begin to show its ugly face, and we shall have either 
revolution, or men will in the old bad way be forced to 
submission by actual want. Neither ef which alterna- 
tives ought to be possible in a country like ours, where 
if we shape things as we ought everything that is desir- 
able should be possible. That the extremists on each side 
are respectively working for such ends seems quite 
certain. 

What does Revolution mean? The breakdown of the 
British Empire with all its glorious possibilities, and the 
relegation of Britain to the ranks of the small 
powers, with a population half its present size, and a 
social condition for the worker much lower than what 
he obtains to-day. Britain to-day is the envy of nearly 
all the other civilised nations, because of the wealth and 
prestige she possesses. This position amongst the nations 
has been won by the bravery and adventure of our fore- 
fathers helped by the capitalists and those whom they 
employed, who together seized the opportunity which 
Empire, science, and invention placed in their hands, 
to create a world-wide trade based on honest quality 
and trading. This reputation remains, and 18 а 
‘aluable asset to the nation. The friends of Revolution 
who are largely foreign, or inspired by foreign teachers, 
claim that the things that have, in the material sense, 
made Britain great were wrong. That the wise thing now 
‘s to smash the structure we have for a century with 
so much patience and industry been building, and start 
again in the hope that we may build better. It is rarely, 
if ever, that these people have any idea as to what will 
take the place of the ordered development we know. 
Personally I should say, at best they have their minds 
filled with unrealisable Utopias, but are themselves in- 
capable of producing anything oÍ any considerable value. 
At their worst they are embittered, envious and greedy 
as shirkers generally are where real useful work is con- 
cerned: as a class the worst parasites upon а country's 
industries, and an hindrance and not a help to its welfare. 

It would be an interesting and useful comparison, 
to take say а hundred of representative men of tliis class 
and see what contribution they make towards the material 
well-being of the nation, and a hundred representative 
men of the capitalist employing class, who are working 
hard and long to create the things which men use to 
maintain life in comfort.‘ If only the searchlight of 
Truth could be brought to bear on this aspect of things 
wo should have very few Revolutionists, and less dissatis- 
faction. with the emploving class amongst the real 
workers. 

With the class who believe that the only way to 
“© carry on ” as a nation is to conipel submission by star- 

‘ation T am in irreconcilable disagreement and prepared 
to fight them to the death, but am anxiously looking for 
the time when such a policy will be impossible, and 
our nation in all its classes will realise the fundamental 
truth that men are of more importance than money. Tn 
saying that I am not losing sight of the fact that the 
welfare of men on the materiai planes 1s entirely depen- 
dent on the best use of the moncy invested in industry. 
As will have been gathered from these articles, I am 
absolutely convinced that capital can be best made to 
serve every section of the community by using 16 as 
we now do, modified by allowing properly appointed 
representatives of the men to have а voice in the condi- 
tions under Which men work generally, to a 
feasible and practical extent. Also some influence in the 
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management of the coucern in which they are employed. 
This, however, must be co-operative, and not controlling, 
in other words it must not remove responsibility for 
success or failure. In из general control it must 
prevent the excesses that have marred the individualistic 
system of control in the past. Such a scheine would 
provide for the proceeds of industry being divided equit- 
ably, which would still mean that. men would in the 
main share in the proceeds of industry according to merit. 
There would still be well-placed men as far as material 
conditions are concerned, апа there would be, as there 
always will be, those who are relatively poor in material 
possessions, yet probably, in all that pertains to true 
wealth, the richest. 

Our great trouble to-day is that those who are run- 
ning the Labour movement and speaking in (в name 
are committed in the main to a system of State Socialism, 
and all their moves are made with this in their mind. 
They are so wedded to some such system that they are 
incapable of giving any fair consideration to anything 
else. They think they are profoundly wise im these 
mutters, and yet, in common with most of their teachers, 
they are extremely superficial, and know little of the 
problems which confront those who are engaged іп pro- 
ducing the necessities by which men live. Take the 
railway dispute. Presumably it is a fight to procure or 
maintain two things which they allege they have won— 
shorter working hours and better real wages—that 1s, 
their wages must give them a better standard of life 
by enabling them to consume more. With both these 
desires 1 am in entire and whole-hearted agreement. 1 
differ only with the people who press the claim in asking 
how it is to be done and taking practical steps to see 
that it can be done. It will be noticed by all careful 
readers of the Press that no effort is made to show how 
the claims made could be met. The same condition pre- 
vailed, at least, in the building trade, when employers and 
the workpeople’s representatives met to discuss hours of 
work and wages. We have recently decided to adopt a 
forty-four-hour week, but I have not heard any reason 
given for it except that it was long enough to work И 
a man must have proper leisure in which to enjoy exist- 
ence, All arguments for wages now are based on what 
someone else gets. The claim is made not on the ground 
of its feasibility, but because some other group of workers 
have got it, which in a way is quite right, because when 
one class gets it and another does not the one that does 
exploits the one that does not. The whole course we 
are blindly pursuing is one of working in a vicious circle, 
which only ends in our last state bemg worse than the 
first. One would think that ordinary common sense 
would dictate that before we made arrangements how to 
divide something we should see it was there to divide. 
That side of the question, however, never seems to 
trouble any of those most intimately concerned. 
unless they fall back on some vague conception that if 
they had full State control it would be done, which 1 
believe, except where there are monopolies to deal with, 
would be found illusive. It is very strange that dunng 
the five thousand years of civilisation we have ‘no prac- 
tical example of such a policy leading to success. The 
one great outstanding thing in the present situation, 1] 
we compile а national balance sheet, 15 that we shall 
have staring us in the face the fact that we have arranged 
to give everybody more of things, and we have made less 
things with which to do it. We had no reserve before 
we took this step, and consequently somebody will have 
to go short. Who? Why, as always, the poor. If I 
am right in my views, this is the handiwork of those 
who are supposed to look after the interests of the poor 
manual workers—leaders who are demonstrating their m- 
competency to lead because they don’t or won't see the 
real problem—greater production, and give no evidence 
that they intend to co-operate to remedy the matter. 

One solution is that more people should work. Iam 
in favour of this, and believe everybody would derive 
advantage if they did а reasonable amount of work. 
would find a method of penalising the shirker, to what- 
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ever class he belonged. Anotlrer way is to regularise 
` employment by seeing that, as far as humanly possible, 
no man shall be out of work. А great deal can be done 
in this direction if the two sides were mutually working. 
for each other's good. Another way is to encourage the 
use of Jabour-saving machines and offer facilities for the 
invention of more. То apply science wherever possible, 
and to the fullest extent when it will assist man to con- 
quer nature. All these are functions in which the State 
‘an help whilst pursuing its proper duties. As far as 
I see things, the only possible alternative to producing 
more is to consume less. This can only be properly 
brought about by a system of rationing, a policy of 
which I am sure we are all heartily sick, a plan which 
is both wasteful and cumbrous, having nothing to recom- 
mend it except sheer necessity. Ií 1 could realise my 
strongest desire it would be to hear a clarion call made 
to the nation for everyone of all classes to get to work 
with good heart and will and repair the waste brought 
about by the disastrous war, and then to build the new 
world of greater plenty and better amity amongst men, 
making Britain the best country in which to dwell, en- 
abling her to be, as she has been in the immediate past, 
the great pioneer of peace on earth and goodwill amongst 
теп. 


° 
Dismissal of an Architect's Assistant. 
А ссніосѕ story as to an architect's assistant, was told 
recently in the Shoreditch County Court, before 
Judge Cluer. ‘The plaintiff was Morris Bowman, an 
infant, of 20 Taplow Flats, Shoreditch, an architect's 
assistant, and he sued Mr. Joseph НШ, of 45 Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C., an architect, to recover £14, being £7 
a month's money in lieu of notice, and £7 a month due. 
Mr. Stockwell, appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Cairns 
was counsel for the defence. 16 was stated that the 
plaintiff's claim was admitted up to £6 5s., which had 
been paid into court, with a denial of liability, as if it 
were proved that defendant was justified in summarily 
dismissing the plaintiff, then he was not hable at all. 
The amount paid was the proper amount due up to the 
date of his dismissal. Plaintiff said he was engaged on 
May 26 on a monthly basis of £7. Оп June 25 he asked 
to attend a memorial service at Queen's Hall for Poland. 
Defendant said he could see no reason why he should 
suffer over Poland, and if he took the day he would have 
to pav forit. Plaintiff did take the day, and that angered 
the defendant who dismissed him. This was patehed up 
however, and he re-started in July on the 2nd. 
Then on the 9th he was told that there was no more 
work in the office, and plaintiff was to take a month's 
notice from the Friday, which was the шоп у pay- 
dav. Subsequently defendant lent him a book on Archi- 
tecture, which plaintiff lost at St. Albans. Defendant 
was very enraged, as the book was one of his early prizes, 
and he went to plaintiff's house, and overhauled all his 
bocks. declaring that he had got it, and calling him a 
thief. . Then he worked himself into such a temper that 
he dismissed plaintiff at a moment’s notice. Judge 


Cluer: “You cannot justify the dismissal of a 
hoy because he has lost a book or because he 
is untruthful." Plaintiff went on to say that 


he had since been to the publishers, purchased a 
brand new copy, and sent it to the defendant. 

Mr. Hill, A.R.I.B.A. said the plaintiff саше to him 
with some drawings, and on these he engaged him, but 
he had never done any work approaching the quality of 
the drawings whilst with him. He engaged him at 35s. 
a week, and it was only on the suggestion of the plaintiff 
that he would prefer to draw a cheque every month that 
he did it. He was very unsatisfactory from the start, 
and then he found him untruthful, in his opinion, about 
the book so he decided to dismiss him. Не denied that 
there was any custom to pay architect's draughtsmen 
by the month. Judge Cluer decided that the plaintiff 
was entitled to a further 35s. above that paid into court, 
thereby deciding he was a weekly servant, and judgment 
was entered accordingly, with costs. 
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^ An Appeal for Ex-Service Men. 


ON behalf of the ex-service men who laid aside their 
careers at the call of duty, I make a strong appeal to you 
to aid them to fit themselves fully for the highest posts 
in the great professions. 

The Government have decided to supplement private 
effort by means of Maintenance Grants under the Trainiug 
Grant Scheme, which has been described in the Press and 
elsewhere. Training for professional qualification is 
usually best undertaken by service in an oflice or works, 
and it is in many cases the custom to charge a premium 
for pupils who take up such service. More openings for 
training are urgently wanted, and many ex-service men 
cannot now afford to pay premiums. 

These men have proved themselves ready to give up 
everything. Their sacrifice caunot be measured in money. 
But it can be repaid in part. I urge you to think of your 
debt to them as their premium, and to waive for them 
the usage of the profession, as many public-spirited firms 
have already done. | 

Гог over lour years the normal supply of fully trained 
men has been stopped or diminished. More must be 
obtained in the next few years than ever belore, И the 
profession is to recover its strength and face the economic 
struggle that is before the whole nation. I ask you, 
therefore, to make room for pupils to the utmost of your 
‘apacity and to aid the Appointments Department in the 
work of resettlement, by telling them of what you can 
do to help. 

R. 5. Horne, Minister of Labour. 

NorE.—Communications should be sent to the local 
office of the Appointments Department, the address of 
which can be obtained at any Post Office, or from the 
Appointments Department, St. Ermin’s Hotel, Caxton 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

- [We are glad to give this letter as it sometimes seems 
that those who have suffered most in the War are among 
those who are first forgotten.—Ep. ] 


THE Ministry of Health has refused to permit the 
erection of two trial concrete houses by the Willesden Council. 

THe Mallow Urban Council (Ireland) has instructed Mr. 
D. J. Buckley, architect, Elmvale, Mallow, to prepare a 
housing scheme for the district. | 

lur Right Hon. Е. G. Pretyman, M.P., has given two 
acres of land at Woodbridge for the purpose of erecting 
cottages under the Woodbridge Urban Council housing 
scheme. 

THE death took place at Sutton, Surrey, on September 30, 
of Mr. Benjamin Alfred Raworth, M.I.Mcch.E., joint 
editor of our contemporary, '' Engineering." The funeral 
took place at Brookwood Cemetery on Friday last. 

Ат the last meeting of the Maklstone Town Council Mr. 
French suggested building cottages for the working classes 
of concrete blocks as they could be erected at from £500 to 
£600 per house, and urging that sites should be secured at 
once on which to erect them. 

THE Belper District Council has decided to proceed with 
the erection of 150 cottages, out of 358 the number proposed. 
The Council has appointed two architects, Mr. J. B. Mason, 
of Duffield, near Derby, and Mr. H. G. Smith, of West 
Bridzford, Nottingham. 

THE City of London Corporation has accepted the offer 
of £19,070 made by the Borough Council of Islington for the 
purchase of the freehold of the Queen's and City Mansions, 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, under the provisions of the 
Housing and Town-planning Acts. 

Tue St. Helens Town Council has approved the plans for 
the erection of 330 houses on the Windlehurst estate. The 
scheme provides for private playing-fields, bowling greens, 
and tennis courts at Handshaw and Sutton in order that 
the housing scheme may be dealt with at once. 

Мк. JoHN Bruce, Helensburgh, the well-known Glasgow 
shipowner, who is a member of the Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, has decided to fund a substantial 
sum, the interest of which will be available for the society 
for excavation and research work in Scotland. 

Tue “Daily Express” places on record that what is 
believed to be the first house erected and occupied since the 
armistice in London can be seen at Clapham. It was built. 
without rate aid or State subsidy, and the owner was a 
private builder. 
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The Wards of the City of London.—IX.* 
By John Charles Thornley. 
BRIDGE WITHIN, AND WITHOUT. 
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OLD FISHMONGERS’ НАШ.. 


Tug two wards that form the subject of the present article 
obviously take their names from what was for many cen- 
tunes London s only bridge across the Thames. First 
attention is claimed by the inner ward, which is about 
equal in size to Billingsgate though less compact. 
Dominated by London Bridge, it is a ward of much traffic 
and many memories extending back to the dawn of 
history. If London Bridge be regarded for a moment 
as an historical play in three acts, this ward is then the 
scene of the second and third. Тһе first belongs to 
Billingsgate, for it is pretty well agreed that the Roman 
bridge was in line with the present Botolph Lane. 
There is, however, little direct or definite information 
about the earliest bridge. Some think that it was built 
immediately after Aulus Plautius, with the help of the 
more brilliant Vespasian, had obtained a firm footing on 
the north bank of the Thames in А.р. 43. In that case 
it may be assumed that the Emperor Claudius rode across 
London Bridge when in the next vear he visited the 
Trinobantes of Essex and Hertfordshire without an 
Invitation. 

Julius Cæsar is at great pains in his Commentaries 
to describe the really wonderful details of the wooden 
bridge he flung across the Rhine. Sir Walter Besant 
rashly assumes that the Roman bridge across the Thames 
was built in the same manner. Such can scarcely have 
been the case. The Romans were always improving on 
themselves, except perhaps in morals; and the military 
engineers under Claudius knew more than those under 
Julius. Besides, the conditions were different. The 
Rhine bridge was built only for a temporary purpose and 
not in a tideway. London Bridge was to last, И not 
for ever, at any rate longer than the Roman Empire. 
In the absence of direct evidence the balance of proba- 
bility is in favour of Mr. Loftie’s surmise that a few 


piers of massive masonry supported the huge beams that 
formed the roadway. 


Whatever the bridge was like, there can be no doubt 
that what appeared to the Romans simply a bit of clever 
engineering was to the conquered people a source of 
wonder and awe. It probably impressed them even more 
than the roads, the temples, and the engines of war. 
That men smaller than themselves could make such a 
thing bewildered them until they thought of super 
natural aid, and then the way was smooth for all manner 
of fancies and fictions. As time went on quite 4 
mythology grew around the bridge, and even older 
legends were remodelled with the bridge as their setting. 
It became the wonder of Britain, and its fame spread to 
the Continent. A Breton legend is to the effect that 
long before the timbers of the oldest ships of Brest were 
acorns two peasants in those parts had a dispute as to 
which was the more beautiful—London Bridge or the 
grace of God. Each holding his opinion strongly, they 
wagered all their possessions on the point, which they 
agreed should be decided by the first three men they 
happened to meet on the highway. The first comer ruled 
that though the grace of the good God was beautiful, 
London Bridge was still more so. The second and third 
were of the same opinion, and the loser of the wager 
was reduced to beggary. However, he resolved to go and 
see for himself. So һе set out to walk all the way from 
the Cotes du Nord to London Bridge, and arrived by 
nightfall. Soon the bridge was silent, and he, weary 
and unconvinced, lay down upon the bridge. Half asleep 
he overheard one man telling another that anyone col- 
lecting the dew on such a night could heal the blind. 
That the peasant did without more ado. With the dew 
he performed wonderful cures, finally restoring the sight 
of an Emperor's daughter, whom he afterwards married. 


* See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate’ (July 25), 
“ Aldgate " (August1), “Bassishaw” (August 15), “ Billingsgate’ 
August 22), “ Bishopsgate Within” (September 12), ‘ Bishopsgate 

ithout” (September 26), and Bread Street (October 3). 
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bearing the stamp of British origin. Refugees must 


have taken the story with them from Britain to Brittany - 


after the Saxon conquest, and their descendants, in 
repeating it, forgot the Channel. | | 

After the manner of a garment which is patched so 
often that little or nothing of the original fabric is left, 
the bridge of the Romans served a useful purpose for 
hundreds of years after their departure. Saxon, Dane, 
and early Norman regarded the bridge more as a defen- 
sive barrier than а roadway—the front of many a 
sanguinary fight. То break down and through the 
bridge was the surest way to victory. Even they looked 
_ upon the barrier with something like reverential awe. 
.Many a tale was told about it on the other side of the 
German Ocean. А Norse saga relates how a cripple was 
directed in a dream to seek the church of St. Olaf for a 
cure. He found his way somehow to London Bridge, 
but the folk he questioned there were either too busy or 
too ignorant to point out to him the church, though it was 
in sight. At length he found a helpful friend. They 
went together towards the church. No sooner had the 
cripple passed the lich-gate than he was healed, but when 
he looked around him the good Samaritan had vanished. 
To Norsemen, of course, St. Olaf was a name to conjure 
with, especially at London Bridge. The saint was that 
former King of theirs who smashed the bridge, and 
thereby gave England perhaps her oldest nursery rhyme, 
“ London Bridge is broken down! ”’ 

The patchwork bridge, whether regarded as a Roman, 
a Saxon, or a Norman work, remained until the latter end 
of the twelfth century. “Then Peter of Colechurch, 
priest, engineer, and architect, set to work to build a 
stone bridge a little higher up the river, in line with the 
present Fish Street Hill. 
1176, but the good man did not live to see its completion 
ш 1209. He and his associates gave to London one of 
her greatest medieval glories—itself a romance in stone 
and the setting for a veritable library of romantic, as 
well as pedantic, literature. That library must perforce! 
be left in shelf while we press forward to London | 
Bridge III., that with which we are all familiar. It 
seems almost an impertinence to write about 1t at ШЫ 
late day, yet a few facts may usefully refresh the memory 
of those who take it too much as a matter of course. 
The present granite bridge is a little westward of the 
sites of the first and second. Its fine semi-elliptical 
arches look simple enough, but they embody a great 
achievement in engineering that will always redound to 
the glory of John Rennie and his sons, Sir John Rennie 
and George Rennie. The first stone was laid on 
June 15, 1825, and the bridge was opened by William IV. 
and his Consort on August 1, 1831. 

It remained for the present century to increase tlie 
capacity of the bridge without greatly marring its 
symmetry. Under the direction of the late Mr. Andrew 
Murray, City Surveyor, with Mr. E. Cruttwell as 
engineer, the footways were extended by granite corbel- 
ling in such a manner as to increase the total width of 
° the bridge between the parapet walls from 53 feet 6 inches 
to 65 feet. The cost, about £100,000, was small in com- 
parison with the two millions expended upon the bridge 
and its approaches under the Rennie scheme. The 
widened bridge was formally opened without much fuss 
in the spring of 1904. London Bridge was built, and is 
maintained, out of the funds of the Bridge House Estates 
Trust, administered by the City Cqrporation. From the 
same source came the money for the Tower and Black- 
friars Bridges. Тһе Trust redeemed Southwark Bridge 
from toll, and is now rebuilding it. In the same hands 


is the scheme for St. Paul’s Bridge, held back by the 
war. 


. „Walking across London Bridge towards the City one 
is impressed by three landmarks above any other—Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, the steeple of St. Magnus’ Church, and 
the Monument. These are of themselves sufficient to 
make Bridge Within a notable ward. The present site 
of Fishmongers’ Hall was acquired by the Company in 
1434, and a hall was raised thereon for the use of the 
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Apart from its intrinsic beauty the legend is valuable as. ‘amalgamated stock and salt  fishmongers, who 
hitherto owned several smaller halls. 


rebuilt on a larger scale, and his structure was sup- 


The work was commenced in 


215. 


had 
Edward Jarman 


planted in 1831 by the present hall, built by Messrs. 
Cubitt from H. Roberts’ designs. This is one of the 
largest halls in the City, and is so favoured by light and 
air that the greater part of it was used: during the late 
war ав a hospital for wounded officers. Its main entrance 
is on the bridge level, but below is a little world of vaults 
and storerooms with entrances from Upper Thames 
Street and a riverside quay. Close by is Old Swan Pier, 
successor to the Stairs that played such a prominent part 
in the history of the river. Swan Lane, through which 
the pier is approached by steamboat trippers from Upper 
Tharnes Street, is still partly residential, and in it is the 
erstwhile wards school for Bridge, Dowgate, and Candle- 
wick, rebuilt after a fire in 1820, but now devoted to trade 
purposes. Swan Lane (indicated by Maitland as Edgate 
Lane) divides Bridge from Dowgate, and Old Swan Lane, 
running parallel, is wholly in the latter ward. 

St. Magnus-the-Martyr, the sole remaining church of 
Bridge Within, would not attract much attention were 1t 
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WREN'S ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR THE MONUMENT, 
REPRESENTING A COLUMN IN FLAMES. 
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not for its elaborate cupola and lantern, built by Wren 
in 1705, some thirty years after he had planned the body 
of the church. Fhe curious tunnelling of the tower was 
done about 1760 to admit one of the fcotways of the street 
leading to Old London Bridge. И was a case of either 
that or the removal of the tower—a calamity that was 
prevented by the foresight and sound building of the 
architect then Iving in his grave. The most famous 
Rector of St. Magnus was Miles Coverdale, sometime 
Bishop of Exeter, under whose direction was printed in 
1538 the first complete English version of the Bible. 
Originally buried in the Church of St. Bartholomew-by- 
the-Exchange, his remains were appropriately trans- 
ferred, on the demolition of that edifice in 1541, to St. 
Magnus. А modern tablet near the altar records the 
circumstances of the re-interment. The interior of the 
church has been quite recently redecorated. A curious 
innovation is witnessed at the harvest festival, where fish 
takes the place of corn aud fruit. Тһе proximity to 
Bilingsgate Market gives sufficient sanction to such an 
apotheosis of the harvest of the sea. 

“Up Fish Street! down St. Magnus’ corner! kill 
and knock down * throw them into Thames! ’’ cries Jack 
Cade through the pen of Shakespeare. The thorough- 
fare referred to is the present Fish Street Hill, formerly 
known, in part at last, as New Fish Street. Queenhithe 
and Bread Street Wards, as previously shown, shared Old 
Fish Street. and when the fish trade moved eastward 
New Fish Street held much of it for a time. Even 
to-dav there is an overflow from Billingsgate thereabout, 
though foreign fruit provides the staple industry of the 
quarter. Fish Street Hill has that colossal Роме column 
known to the world as the Monument. Granted that the 
beauty of this has been exaggerated, it cannot be denied 
that it gives tone to its surroundings, and is a striking 1f 
not particularly original ornament. Its relation to the 
cutbreak of the Great Fire has already been explained in 
the Billingsgate article. Wren's original design, which 
was rejected, provided for a plain Roman Dorie column 
with brazen flames bursting at intervals from its shaft. 
The brass was to serve the double purpose of appropriate 
ornamentation and of hiding the narrow windows that 
would have admitted light to the stairs. The second 
essay 18 largely represented by the actual Monument, but 
the flaming urn, which has from time to time absorbed 
vast quantities of gold leaf, is not the work of Wren. 
He would have preferred a statue of Charles II. or a 
symbolical figure of the City. 

The Monument occupies the site of St. Margaret's, 
New Fish Street, which was not rebuilt after 1666, the 
parish being umted with St. Magnus. That church 
also accommodates the parishioners of St. Michael's, 
Crooked Lane, а Candlewick church demolished when 
the approach“s to London Bridge were made. The 
northern approach is King William Street, which Bridge 
Within shares with Candlewick., This modern thorough- 
fare is more important than magnificent. — About the 
only thing that can be said in extenuation is that it is 
rather better than the statue of William IV. in the 
middle of it. Part of the southern end, sometimes dis- 
tinguished as Adelaide Place. is now marked for recon- 
struction, and as the Corporation is to some extent master 
of the situation as ground landlord one hopes for better 
things. 

Near the junction of Fish Street Tlill with Eastcheap 
stood, until 1666, St. Leonard Milke Church, whose 
epithet 15 said to have been derived from William Melker. 
its founder. A little northward was St. Benet Grass- 
church, to which passing reference was made under the 
head of Bishopsgate Within. Wren rebuilt it, and it 
remained until required for a widening of Gracechurch 
Street in 1863. The name survives in St. Benet Place. 
On both sides of Gracechurch Street names last longer 
than buildings. Notable survivals are Talbot Court, on 
the east, and White Hart Court. on the west. The former 
had an inn, probablv the “ Tabard neere the Conduit, "' 
mentioned in 1637 by Tavlor, the Water Poet. The 
memories of White Tart Court are, on the whole, iess 
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convivial, though цу name is suggestive of good cheer. 
In it was a Quakers’ meeting-house, where George Fox, 
their founder, preached two days before his death in 1690. 


Не died in the same: Court, at the house of Henry 
Goldney. This brings us to the northern extremity of 


the ward, and we take leave of it where Lombard Street 
loses itself in Fenchurch Street. 

Bridge Within formerly had fourteen precincts, of 
which three were possessed by London Bridge alone. 
It used to return sixteen members to the Common Coun- 
cil, now only half that number, in addition to the Alder- 
man. 

The history of Bridge Without is practically that of 
Southwark, but the present purpose is only to explain 
the historical connection of the Borough with the City. 
If, as some modern scholars think, there was a Celtic 
London before the real Roman conquest of Britain, it may 
not improbably have been where Southwark now is. 
The vague writings of Dion Cassius and Ptolemy give 
some colour to the supposition. However that may be, the 
Lynn Dun of the Britons—the Londinium of the earlier 
Roman cecuplers—soon found its right and proper place. 
Though the Romans changed its name to Augusta Trino- 
bantu, the British equivalent of Lake Hill, confirmed 
by the Saxons, came out triumphant. 

As for Southwark, obviously a Saxon name, it came 
early into prominence as the doorstep of London, bur 
never until quite modern times did it acquire real civic 
unity within itself. It received a miscellaneous overflow 
of City humanity, and sometimes helped offenders to 
defeat the ends of justice. With a view to consolidating 
authority, Edward ПІ. granted to the City a degree of 
jurisdiction over the transpontine suburb in return for 
а fee farm rent of £10. The charter, however, proved 
‚а dead letter, much to the chagrin of the Citv magnates, 
who were openly defied by malefactors skipping across 
London Bridge to liberty, or rather licence. Edward VI. 
at once improved his revenue and opened the door to 
reform by selling his manorial rights in Southwark to the 
Corporation. Thus the parishes of St. Saviour, St. 
George, St. Thomas, St. Olave, and St. John Horsely- 
down were in a way annexed to the City and constituted 
the ward of Bridge Without. Never, perhaps, was Ita 
complete absorption, and at the present time the adminis- 
trations of the two areas are to all intents and purposes 
distinct. Still, the civie overlordship was in its day а 
salutary measure, and that the old ties are not con- 
pletely severed is attested by the fact that the City still 
has an Alderman for Bridge Without, and gives the 
Borough а Steward, а High Bailiff, and а Coroner. 
Whenever the Aldermanry falls vacant, it is offered to 
the doven of the Court of Aldermen. If he declines n 
the next in seniority has the choice, and so on until an 
acceptance is obtained. On the occasion of the last 
vacanev, over twenty vears ago, several Aldermen 
°“ passed " as in a game of nap, before Sir Joseph Savory, 
of Langbourn Ward, accepted, but he has since becom? 
the doven of the Court, through the falling out of col- 
leagues senior to him. Though the Alderman has no 
ward duties, he takes lis share of the general work of . 
his brethren in the Courts of Aldermen and Common 
Council, at the Central Criminal Court, and on the masis- 
terial bench. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


OCTOBER 9, 1869. 


Tue formal decision т this [Bradford Town Hall] competi- 
tion was arrived at. on the 5th inst., although it was ge пега. 
known a day ог two earlier what designs were to be pr 
miated, as the meeting of the Town Hall Committee. a 
whose recommendation the decision was made, took різге 


the previous Friday. The design of Messrs. Lockwood = 
Mawson, of Bradford, obtains the first premium. * /——. 
" and that 


sent in under the motto, ‘‘ Let Bradford flourish ; 
of Messrs. Milnes & France obtains the second prem | 
Their motto was ''Justitia." Тһе third premium a 
allotted to the desien submitted by Mr. 8. Jackson. U^ 

the motto, “ Gablet; " all three being Bradford architects: 


ium. 
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Monthly Housing and Town Planning Review. 
Sherwood Housing Scheme. Nottingham Architect's Report.* 


‚Lay-our. 
Tur whole of the new roads are laid out to conform 
venerally to the existing levels, and the design carefully 
avoids all excavating and filling up, except a very slight 
amount to ease the gradients in one or two instances, 
and that necessary on the cross-sections of roads. 

Twenty-four-foot roads with houses on the higher side 
only are provided on the sharp slopes north of the eighty- 
foot road. 

Further connection of the two halves of the estate 
may be obtained by a bridge over Edwards Lane (see 
plan). 

It should be noted that 66 per cent. of the houses 
face south, south-east, and south-west. 

Not more than half a dozen trees need to be disturbed 
by this lay-out. 

Fences.—All of privet or hawthorn, with temporary 
concrete post and wire. 

Roads Construction.—As 
Housing. 


рег L.G.B. Manual of 
Horses. 


General.—The three designs. with plans for north 


aspect in each case, are devised to be built in pairs, or 


blocks of four r six, and give the accommodation 
desired in the most economical form with the maximum 
convenience in every room. 
Sizes of rooms based on 
report. 
Living-rooms.—Kighty per cent. 
may be, if desired, “ through "` rooms. 
Bedrooms.—Two bedrooms in each house face south, 
and 80 per cent. of the total have fireplaces. 
Staircases.—All the staircases have 71-in. 
block tread, and there are no winders. 


the '* Tudor-Walters ` 


rise, 9-in. 


of the hving-rooms 


Cycles or ** Pram.’’—Every house has ample and con- 
“. 


venient space for '' pram ” or cycles in entrance. 

Larders.—All larders face north and are of ample size. 

Cupboards.—In living-rooms, sitting-rooms, and most 
of bedrooms. Cupboard in living-rcom with two drawers. 

Hot-water System.—The twin boiler (Falkirk Iron 
Company s) system is proposed, and in^66 per cent. of 
the houses the kitchen range and copper are adjoining. 
The correct. placing of feed cistern admits of hot water 
being drawn off at bath, sink, and lavatory basin, 
whether situate on ground or first Йсог. Coppers о be 
heated by gas. 


MATERIALS. 


Walls.—Of local brick, solid, and faced with selected 
common brick, varying in colour. 

Walls of seullery, iarder, w.c., and coals, also bath- 
rooms, where on ground flocr, flat jointed and lime- 
washed. 

Where position admits, outer walls of some portions 
of the scheme to be colour-washed. 

Floors.—Parlours to have boards nailed to 2 inches 
of coke-breeze concrete on 4 inches of cement concrete. 

Living-rooms and sculleries 6-in. red quarry paving on 
J-in. concrete. Bedroom floors of i-in. grooved and 
tongued boards on 41-in. by 2-in. joists, carried on light 
reinforced concreted beams prepared for painting. 

Partitions.—‘‘ Маск” or other light concrete type. 

Roofs.—34-in. by 2-in. rafters on trussed purlins 
covered with thick Welsh slating graduated in size. 

Windows.—Casements of wood or steel in wooden 


frames, with tile window “ boards ” and plastered 
reveals. 
Skirtings.——Six-in. quarry skirting to living-rooms 


and sculleries. 


Cost.—Details of cubing and cost per house given on 
drawings. | 


-a 
- ee ———— 


ж We аге glad to give this report in ertenso as it explains the 
design shown in our inset illustrations. 


DETACHED HOUSE BEFORE CONVERSION 


CROUND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Se m mg 


АМЕ 8 FEET” TO | INCH’? Soa 


From “ The Manual on the Conversion of Houses into Flats for the Working Classes ” 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Issued by the Ministry of Health, and published by 
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DEIACHED HOUSE AFTER, CONVERSION 


EMT ONE FLAT ON EACH FLOOR. 


NOTE 2 
HATCHING DENOTES NEW WORK 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


o PI 


| FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


° ю Qo 5o 
SCALE 8 FEET TO | INCH. 


DETACHED HOUSE 
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DETACHED HOUSE 
AFTER. CONVERSION 


HATCHING DENOTES NEW WORK: 
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Norte: 
HATCHING Оема 
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From “The Manua! on the Conversion of Houses into Flats for the Working Classes.” Issued by the Ministry of Health, and published by 


His Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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Electricity and New Houses.—I. 


Ат the basis of reconstruction lies the problem of pro- 
viding new houses for the many thousands of people who 
are at present homeless, and of effecting a general im- 
provement in the housing conditions of the nation. It 
is important, therefore, that the houses which are to be 
built by various local authorities should be something 
more than mere standardised shelters, but should, so far 
ss is economically possible, be worthy examples of 
domestic architecture. . They ought to be good to look at 
and good to live in, otherwise reconstruction (for housing 
is 99 per cent. of reconstruction) is in military speech a 
‘‘ washout. '' 

There is, at any rate, one modern domestic convenience 
which, so far from adding to the cost of building, tends 
rather to reduce it, and that is electric light. 

The fact that electric light does not consume oxygen 
or affect the atmosphere in any way simplifies the problem 
of room ventilation and permits the use of lower ceilings, 
with a consequent reduction in the cost of building. In 
addition, it is possible with electric light (and, if low 
ceilings are used, quite desirable) to fix the lamps close 
to the ceiling, thus doing away with the necessity for 
fittings or shades. The ordinary matt white ceiling itself 
is a very excellent reflector, and will re-direct downwards 
practically all the light from the lamp. 

Sometimes the presumed necessity of providing day- 
light in passages and near cupboards involves a consider- 
able expense for extra windows. In many cases the in- 
stallation of small electric lamps in these places would 
render windows unnecessary. It is not, of course, sug- 
gested that electric light is a proper substitute for -sun- 
light in living or working rooms, but the former might 
well be employed in situations where questions of ven- 
ulation or continuous occupancy do not arise. 

In a passage, for example, an 8-candle-power lamp 
(consuming a unit of electricity in 100 hours) would 
supply ample light, and the operating cost need only be 
1 few pence a year. Such a lamp should be controlled 
hy two switches, one at either end of the passage, so that 
a person walking through could turn on the light at one 
end and off at the other. 

Small electric lamps in store cupboards and larders 
are a tremendous convenience to the housekeeper, because 
it 18 rarely possible to arrange the natural lighting of a 
kitchen or other room in such a way as to provide sufficient 
illumination inside cupboards. The use of electric light 


SEMI-INDIRECT OHP ІШТІҢ G WITH ALABASTER 


EXAMPLE OF GOOD LIGHTING FOR THE NEW HOUSES. 


for this purpose gives the architect a much freer hand 
in arranging cupboards, and in some cases will save the 
cost of small auxiliary windows. 

It is possible that in the case of the vast majority 
of the new houses the landlord or local authority will 
have to bear the expense of repairs and redecoration, and, 
unless care is taken in the original designs, this expense 
is likely to be a very considerable one. In fixing the 
rents of these houses account has naturally to be taken 
of this item, and if the rent is to be an economic one 
the inclusion of the estimated cost of repairs may well 
make it prohibitive to the class of people who are most 
in need of accommodation. 

The fact that electric light is absolutely clean, and 
does not blacken ceilings and paintwork, is a tremendous 
advantage from this and every point of view. Instead of 
ceilings requiring to be whitewashed every three years, 
and being dirty most: of the time in between, with electric 
light they will keep clean almost indefinitely. Undoubt- 
edly the. installation of electric light should effect a con- 
siderable reduction of expense for redecoration, which 
in the case of a small house may easily be as much as 
ls. a week. By installing electric light it is therefore 
possible either to let the houses at lower rents than would 
otherwise be charged, or, in the case of uneconomic rents, 
to reduce the necessary subsidy by an equivalent amount. 

When it has been decided to instal electric light in 
new houses there is every reason, both from the point of 
view of building cost and household convenience, why 
provision should not also be made for electric heating and 


‘cooking. Coal grates will probably be retained for many 


generations in living-rooms, but for the occasional and 
short-period heating of bedrooms electricity has many 
advantages. For one thing, the bedroom fireplace and 
chimney can be done away with, and this should result 
in a considerable reduction in building cost. An electric 
fire generates no smoke or fumes, and therefore does not 
need a chimney, and, since there is no combustion, there 
is no need of a hearth. The electric fire can stand any- 
where on the floor, and merely requires connection by a 
flexible cord to a wall-socket. 

In the same way an electric cooker in the kitchen will 
save building cost, because even with present-day prices 
an electric cooker costs considerably less than the ordinary 
coal range, with its paraphernalia of flues and chimneys. 

And then, apart from questions of utility and cost, 
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there is an artistic aspect Which should interest architects. 
When an architect designs a room he must necessarily 
take some account of its night-time appearance. From 
this it follows that the architect should also design the 
artificial lighting, in order that the room should appear 
at night as he intended. Electric light, by reason of its 
safety and adaptability, is the ideal illuminant from the 
architect's point of мех. He can place the lamps 
wherever he likes, without regard to ventilation or fire 
risk, and there 18 nowadays an immense variety of types 
of electrie-light fittings to select from, so that by a proper 
adaptation of means to tlie end it is possible to obtain 
any lighting effect required by the architectural or deco- 
rative features of the room. Electric lighting provides 
an ideally plastie medium for the architect who desires to 
ensure that the interiors he designs shall preserve their 
artistic significance at night. 

It should not be supposed that expensive fittings are 
necessary in order to obtain artistic lighting effects. On 
the contrary, the simplest and least expensive equipment 
will often provide the most beautiful results. In rooms 
with low ceilings, as mentioned earlier in this article, a 
lamp fixed direct to the ceiling will provide an effective 
lght, and its very simplicity gives it a certain artistic 
value. Obviously nothing could be cheaper than such а 
umt. 

In other interiors it may be desirable to have a softer 
and more thoroughly diffused illumination, and this may 
be secured by the use of one or other of the many avail- 
able forms of indirect апа seini-indirect lighting fittings. 

Very little has been said in this article about the advan- 
tages of electric light from the householder's point of 
view, for the simple reason that little needs to be said. 
Electric light is manifestly superior to all other illumi- 
nants, and it is difficult. to imagine a man or woman who, 


given an absolutely free choice, would choose any other. 


form of lighting. But the interests of the householder 
do not always run parallel with the interests of the people 
who have to pay for the erection and repair of the house. 
An attempt has been made to show that, in regard to 
the provision of electrical facilities in new houses, the 
interests of both parties are identical. 

For the housewife electric light means a cleaner, 
healthier, and more beautiful and convenient house; for 
the architect it means a simplification of design, the solu- 
tion of many little problems otherwise insoluble, and the 
possibility of achieving lighting results of architectural 
value; and for the local authority or landlord it means a 
reduction in the cost of building and redecoration. 

Тһе coincidence of interests is fairly clear. It is to 
be hoped that the logical result will follow, and that all 
new houses (and eventually all old houses) will be lighted 
by electricity. 


Correspondence. 
Wooden v. Brick Houses. 
То the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

Sik,—The daily papers are now giving prominence 
to the vexed question of Housing shortage, and inform 
us that the Ministry of Health is now prepared to consider 
the possibilities of the application of the so-called Colonial 
(i.e., cheap and rapid) method of construction. 

We all know that one of the reasons for the delav in 
constructing houses which are badly needed is the high 
price of bricks and the prohibitive labour cost of brick- 
laying, not due perhaps so much to the bricklayers' wages, 
but to the restriction on the number of bricks that the 
Union will sllow a man to lay in a given time. Пом 
this restrietion із helping the working classes generally 
may be seen by the amount of building going on at 
present, which is not very much greater than nil, so that 
the Trade-Union reasoning that the less a man does, 
the more work to go round, is proved false. Тһе less 
a man does, the higher the cost; the higher the cost, 
the less likelihood of anyone to build, owing to his 
inability to obtain even the smallest return on his capital 
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and enterprise, so that not only is there no work for more 
bricklayers, but work for other branches of tlie building 
trade is greatly restricted. I suppose that one of these 
days the Unions will awaken to the fact that the more 
а man does, the more work, not only for men of their 
particular Union, but for men of all and every Union. 

However, И we cannot have houses built at a reason- 
able cost in brick, let us have them in wood or concrete. 

] have lived in a wooden house in America and found 
it very comfortable. А most attractive house can be 
built in timber, and the walls and ceilings of the rooms 
can be lined with a wallboard, such as Fiberlic, which 
lasts as long as the building and which, apart from its 
artistic and pleasing appearance, keeps the house warm 
in winter and cool in summer. Тһе use of such a wall- 
board obviates any plaster in the house, so that houses 
so built are ready for instant use as there 15 nothing to 
“dry out” as with plaster. Wallboard is highly fire- 
resisting, sanitary, and vermin-proof. It is also а sound- 
deadener and is not affected by afmospheric changes nor 
dampness, 

The one great objection to timber houses is the risk 
of fire, not only to the house in which the fire starts but 
to the autacent houses. “This cau be minimised by allow- 
ing ample space round each house. There never was 
much sense in endeavouring to get as many houses as 
possible on to a given piece of land, and now that our 
railways are giving good services to the other suburbs 
I see no reason why such houses should not have a 
spacious piece of ground all round them. Jt would 
certainly be better for the health of the community, and 
the fire risk would be reduced to à minnnum.— Yours, &c., 

D. ASHBY FELTON. 

2 Biosd Street Place, London. E.C. 2. 

Sept. 26, 1919. 


Profiteering in Houses. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

в, —Before the Valuation Finance Act, 1909-1910, 
was passed the professional press was to a great extent 
silent, but when the result was realised it set up 4 
universal shriek. 

There is now another serious menace for many people, 
in a proposal, rapidly gaining ground, for limiting 
“© Profiteering in Houses,’ and every effort should be 
made beforehand to prevent it maturing. 

It is questionable if there is such a thing as profiteer- 
ing in houses (it is usually the other way about), but 
if there was, encourage it by every means. If you can 
once get the builder to believe that he can make a profit 
in building, the housing problem will be solved—and, too. 
far away better than municipal housing, which consists 
in building houses in the dales of Yorkshire to suit tlie 
requirements of the dense population of Lanibeth.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. H. Woop. 

Queen Square House, Leeds. | 

Sept. 25, 1919. 


Мк. W. A. Macartney has been appointed the burgh 
surveyor and engineer of Dumbarton. | | 
Тик Accrington Corporation has decided to make appli- 
cation to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow 


` £2,850 for proposed extensions at the local technical school. 


The Education Committee propose to erect a building on the 
vacant ground at the rear of Gothic House at an estimat 
cost of £2,000 for use as a maternity and child-welfare centre 
and school clinic. | 

А DEPUTATION of local architects attended a meeting of 
ihe Middlesbrough Housing Committee and rejected the Com- 
mittee’s proposal to pay £3,000 per annum for three sn 
to the architects of the town who would act as ап advisors 
panel. The Corporation scheme will involve an ex penditure 
of about £3.000,000. Under the panel scheme 1t was `. 
pected that £13 10+. per house would be added to the presen 


cost for architects’ fees. The architects were prepared to 
waive the 5} per cent. and take the whole business n 
1% per cent. hasis. The matter was eventually left in t 


hands of the borough engireer. 
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Cottage Construction 
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Concrete Wall Blocks 


PARTITIONS. 


FLOORS. ROOFS. 


FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINCS. 
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The Precious B.T.U. 


With the cost of all fuels continually rising, |  — 
every B. T.U. assumes a definite cash value and | PR 
building owners and occupiers are ready seriously 
to consider heating appliances which offer the 
greatest economy. 


[DEAL X [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOI LERS 


ie 


` , 


Ideal Boilers are scientifically designed to utilise fuel to the best 
advantage. They are fitted with ample regulating attachments to | : 
ensure perfect control of the fire and for the latest types—the Ideal Sectional view of Ideal “Е” Series 

F” and “С” Series—Patent Insulated Steel Jackets covering all ге жін scientifically designed 
exposed ѕигѓасеѕ сопѕегуе much heat otherwise dissipated іп the boiler Ылай Сайыш аши кон. Bere 


Toom and provide a very neat, durable finish. mission of heat to water. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (ОМРАМҮ 


LIMITED: 


Offices, Showrooms and Works:  HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone : Central 4220.” Telegrams : '' Radiators Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness London.” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of “ Ideal" BAXENDALE & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers . | WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., $0, 62 % 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW 
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Health Ministry's Housing Report. 


The number of new schemes submitted to the Ministry 
during the week ended September 27 was ninety-three, 
bringing the total number of schemes submitted by local 
authorities and public utility societies to 5,105. The total 
number of schemes approved is 1,723. The number of 
house plans submitted is 633, representing 36,464 houses. 
House-plan schemes representing 22,649 houses have 

been approved. 
| Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with during 
the week are as follows :— 


BuILDING SITES. Schemes submitted: 


THE “ARCHITECT 


Schemes approved: 


Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
Beaumaris 2.24 | Brailes (2 sites) 1.50 
Bridlington . 0.75 | Cheadle А 10.75 
Buckhurst Hill Е 0.25 | Chester (14 sites) 16.82 
City of London (3 Dartford (6 sites) . 23.83 

sltes) Е 5.05 | Depwade (1 site) . š — 
Darlaston (2 sites) 4.05 | Dolgelly | А 2.05 
Еготе (7 м 26.00 | Dunmow 6.12 
Goole . 11.75 | Forehoe 2.74 
Hanwell 16.75 | Hayfield 7.86 
Hollingworth i 2.00 | Howden 1.00 
Holme Cultram (7 Longtown " 7.84 

sites). А : 2.74 | Melford (3 sites) 5.62 
Liverpool. 65.00 | Northallerton (2 x. 6.96 
Marlborough 1.30 | Northwich 34.90 
Merthyr Tydfil 28.33 | Penybont 8.67 
Nelson . 0.54 | Swavesey (2 sites) 3.45 
Paignton 2.12 | Tendring 2.10 
Rochdale 4.11 , Wakefield (2 sites) 11.90 
Rochester . 25.00 | Walsall (4 sites) . 15.88 
Salt burn-by-the- Sea . 3.16 | Warminster (2 sites) 4.50 
Seaton Delaval (3 sites) 12.00 x Westbury апа Wher- 
Stalybridge (3 sites) 36.50 wellsdown 0.50 
Stanley 31.50 | 
Sutton-in- Ashfield 8.28 | 174.97 
Waltham Holy Cross . 2.00 
Wilton 3.00 : 290.16 

290.16 | Total . 465.13 
Schemes approved : 

Urban. Acreage, i Rural. Acreage. 
Abingdon 22.22 Crowmarsh . А 1.00 
Banbury 1.0 Depwade 2.00 
Bootle . 28.62 Doncaster. š 7.00 
Bournemoutü 15.85 Dorchester 1.50 
Brandon and 2 Henley . 2.00 

Byshottles 15.75 Houghton-le-Spr ing 10.00 
Cheadle and Gatley 5.22 Hungerford (2 sites) 5.00 
Chorley Wood (2 sites) 2.00 Huntingdon 1.00 
Golcar . 1.33 , Keynsham : 1.50 
Hazel Сгоуе апа Вгат- i Market Harboro’ 4.07 

hall . : : 4.00 ` Newport Pagnell . 1.66 
Henley-on-Thames . 13.47 ' Oxenden (5 sites) 5.66 
Littlehampton 6.11. Pontefract. . 1.04 
Liverpool 188.00. Ringwood 7.72 
Luddenden Ко. 12.95 , Romford 2.29 
Merton and Morden 35.25 | St. Austell . А ; 0.79 
Mulsomer Norton 2.87 , Stratford-on-Avon (7 
Newport Pa2vell. 1.48 | sites). 6.00 
New Windsor 5.11 | SouthweH (2 sites :) 4.07 
Uxbridge ; 27.58 “South Westmorland 4.58 
Worsley (2 sites). 54.18 . Wincanton (5 rites) 7.03 

| Wirral | 1.50 
419.67 | 

Rural, Acreace. 156.14 
Biggleswade (7 sites) . 18.59 419.67 
Bradfield (10 sites) 22.15 . County Council, 
Buckingham (3 sites) . 8.12 Worcester 0.75 
Chipping Norton . 9.72 i en аА 
Clare (4 sites) 5.25 Тоз”. 556.56 


Horse PLANS. 


Urban 
Adwick le Street 
Cambridge š . 129 
Fston : | , . 12 


No. of, houses. 


| 
| 


Colcar . 16 
Great Berkhampstead . 20 
Hornsea . 8 
Manchester (part scheme) 80 
Margam . ; . 40 
Nelson š З . 13! 
Oakengates š Е . 70 
Reading . 14 ` 
Whittington „па New bold 09 
Wombw ell š . 384 
872 


Schemes submitted: 


Rural No. of houses. 
Atcham (2 schemes) . 8 
Aylesbury | . 20 
Cricklade and W cotton 

Bassett . š : 6 
Depwade . 1 
Durham 54 
Penrith А А 118 
"t. Ives (2 schernes) 30 
Seisdon ; .50 

287 
872 


County Councils. 
Hertford (13 schemes) . 14 
Huntingdon (6 шаны . 24 
London . | . 18 


Total . 


Urban. No. of houses. | Rural. No. of houses. 
Caerphilly | Atcham (2 schemes). . 8 
Cambridge 129 | Biggleswade (3 ше. 46 
Hornsea 8 | urne s 6 
Ipswich 20 ` Bradfield . 12 
Little Hulton 45 , Bunting fora 4 
Malton : 16 , Depwade . A Q rudis d 
Manchester (part scheme) 80 | Grantham {2 schemes). 3 
Morpeth : 72 | Huntingdon (2 schemes) 14 
Nelson 13 | Pontefract . & 
Oakenyates 70 , Seisdon . $ 
Panteg 80 | Tendring . . B 
Вһутпеу ; 150 | Thame г, дя . 4 
Seaham Harhour 12 ¦ Walsingham (2 schemes) 12 
Southport 88 | — 

831 | 851 
('ountv Council. 
Huntingdon. . 5. 2 
Total . 1.086 
Lay Ours. Schemes submitted: 
Urban. | Rural, 
London County Council | Atcham (2 sites) 
Appleby ' Aylesbury 
Arlecdon and Frizington Chester-le-Str2et 
Ashington Darlington (3 sites) 
Cambridge | Depwade 
Dawlish ‚ Frome (5 sites) 
Fland , Huntingdon 
Great. Berkhampstead , Lymington 
Levland | Middleton Cheney 
Little Huiton ‚ Romford (2 sites) 
Margam St. Ives (10 sites) 
Middleton ‚ Seisdon 
Nelson ' South Westmoreland 
Rawdon ' Tendring 
Scunthorpe ' Warmley 
Stretford 
Teddington 
Warwick 
Whittington and New bold 
Schemes approved : 
Urban. | Rural. 
Banbury Atcham (2 sites) 
Саегры у Biggleswade (7 sites) 
Cambridre Bourne 
Little Hulton ' Brackley (2 sites) 
Merthyr Tydfil (4 sites) ‹ Bradfield 
Morpeth ' Buntingford . 
Panteg Depwade 
Rhymney | Grantnani (4 sites) 
Tynemouth Henstead 
Wallasey Leigh 
Warwick Seisdon 
Wigton Tendring 


Walsingham (2 sites) 
25 Local Authorities—40 schemes. 
Last week-end the Victoria Hall, Exeter, one of the 
largest halls in the city, was destroyed by fire; recently it 
had been used as a cinema. On Saturday evening one of the 
rooms was in occupation as the committee-room of a strike 
committee. 

THE Modern Section of the War Memorials Exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum is now closed. Some of 
the exhibits in this section are being transferred to the War 
Memorials Exhibition shortly to be held at Burlington 
House. The Retrospective Section will remain Open for the 
present, 

THE Nottingham Corporation, which had rejected sug- 
gestal housing schemes on the score of expense, have, after 
receiving a letter from Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, 
decided to proceed with a plan to build, as a first instalment, 
175 houses at an estimated cost of £160,000. Plans for a 
further 400 dwellings have been prepared. 

А LIvERPOOL syndicate has taken over the brick and 
terra cotta works at Ruahon owned by Messrs. Monk & 


Newell, which have been closed during the war. The 


works cover an area of thirty acres and are equipped for the 
production of 25,000 to 30,000 bricks per day in addition 
to terra-cotta goods, tiles, &с. 

Tue Dublin Corporation has again considered the ques 
tion of the proposed loan of one or two millions for housing 
purposes, and decided to arrange for the loan of one million 
pounds from the National Development Co. of Ireland. 
Alderman Thomas Kelly, in a few pertinent remarks, sug- 
gested that many men were freely talking about millions 
who to his knowledge had not. the price of a smoke about 
them. 
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General. 


IT is proposed to lay out a garden city at Deptford. 

WHITBY war memorial will be the enlarging of the cot- 
tave hospital. The estimated cost is £12,000. 

Mu. Мнітіхс, of Beverley, has been appointed architect 
for the new town hall which is proposed to be erected there. 

IT is proposed to convert the workhouse at Foleshill into 
flats as а temporary relief to the housing shortage. 

Mr. JAMES Вивкоосн, builder, of 139 Hyde Lane, 
Leeds, left £7,108. 

MR. HAROLD TAYroR has been appointed the borough sur- 
veyor of Barnsley. 

Tue Chatham housing scheme is to provide for the erec- 
tion of 300 houses. 

Тнк Doneaster Rural Council is applying to the Ministry 
of Health for powers to borrow £38,713 for sixty workmen's 
houses at Baruby Dun. 

Mr. Е. J. TOMLINE, architectural assistant to Bexhill 
Council, has been appointed quantity survevor’s assistant to 
the Reading Corporation at a remuneration of £250 per 
annum. | 

Тик Committee appointed by the inhabitants of Kirk- 
liston and district has approved of a war-memorial design 
prepared by Mr. John Jerdan, architect, Edinburgh. А 
very suitable corner site has been presented by Sir John 
Stewart Clark. Тһе memorial's chief feature is an obelisk 
on stepped base, with stone paving and walls. | 

WE are asked to announce that the closing date for re- 
ceiving entries in the “ Daily Mail " Labour-saving House 
Competition has been extended to Monday, October 18, by 
which day all drawings must be received by the Secretary, 
Labour-saving House Competition, 130 Fleet Street, London, 
К.С. 4. 

Mr. E. J. Mines, A.M.IC.E., deputy borough engineer 
of West Hartlepool, has been presented by his colleagues in 
the Corporation departments with a beautiful silver epergne 
and a silver trencher and board. He is leaving the town 
to become city surveyor of Durham. Mr. Miles has been 
seventeen years with the West Hartlepool Corporation. 

Pians and estimates have been submitted to the Batley 
Corporation Housing Committee for the laying out of the 
proposed site in Bradford Road and the houses to be erected 
thereon, and application is to be made to the Ministry of 
Health for sanction to borrow 5160.256 for the acquisition 
and laying out of the site and the erection of houses in 
accordance with the plans submitted. 

AT the last meeting of the Nuneaton Town Council the 
borough surveyor submitted draft plans for the erection of 
the first instalment of forty-eight houses in connection with 
the Stockingford housing scheme. It is proposed that these 
houses be erected on an extension of Cross Street, the houses 
to be erected in blocks of two and four, twenty of them to 
contain parlours. The plans were approved. 

Tur Housing and Town-planning Committee of the 
Wakefield Rural District Council has decided to apply to 
the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow £1.250 for 
the purchase of about twelve acres of land at Patnthorpe 
and £700 for the purchase of a site of six acres at Upper 
Crofton for housing purposes. The Council has also decided 
to prepare town-planning schemes as follows :—Scheme Хо. 1 
---For the whole of the parish of Kirkhamgate. Scheme 
No. 2— For the whole of the parishes of Chevet, Lupset, and 
Walton, and parts of the parishes of Crigglestone, Crofton, 
Newland-cum-Woodhouse Moor, Shitlington, and Warm- 
field-cum-Heath. 

THe Public Health and Housing Committee of the West 
Riding County Council has taken stock of the present sana- 
torium accommodation in the county for consumptive patients 
and also of future requirements. The new institution at 
Middleton-in-Wharfedale, which is for men only, now 
accommecedates 200 beds, and it is proposed to increase this 
to 300 by extensions, Considerable attention has been given 
to facilities for women and children, these being at present 
insufficient; and an important decision has been taken, 
asking the County Council for authority for the purchase of 
an estate at a cost not exceeding £10,000 suitable for the 
erection of an institution for the treatment of women and 
children. 

THE report presented by the directors of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., must he satisfactory 
reading both to management and shareholders. The balance 
to June 30, 1918, was £190,228, and the profits for the finan- 
cial year, after deductions which include a sum of £169,267 
for repairs and renewals, amount to £688,350. making a 
total of £878.586. After deducting directors’ and trustees’ 
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fees £4,598. debenture stuck, mortgage and other interest 
charges £209,859, depreciation and sinking funds £161,477, 
and half-year’s interest on preference stock to the end of 
year 1910, the balance is £439,822. Тһе directors recominend 
payment of arrears of dividend on preference shares--one 
and a-half year to June 30, 1918, at 5} per cent. per annum 
and one year’s dividend to year ending June 30, 1919, leav- 
ing an amount of £125,673 to be carried forward. Тһе 
directors report that the close of the war caused the can- 
cellation of a number of Government contracts, but the 
removal о; export restrictions has had the effect of producing 
large and profitable business in overseas markets. Тһе 
arrangements entered into for a clear working with the 
British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., will be to 
the mutual benefit of the two companies concerned. 


AT the last meeting of the Housing Committee of the 
Reading Corporation the surveyor submitted his report in 
the course of which he stated that in August he prepared 
an extensive list of premises within the borough which might 
be regarded as suitable for conversion into tenements. Ап 
inspector from the Housing Commissioner’s Office visited 
Reading on September 12 and inspected with him the fullow- 
ing premises :- -172 King's Road, 19 Victoria Square, 59 and 
61 Castle Street, 31 Prospect Street, the Vastern Hotel, and 
the Macduff Hotel. The Housing Commissioner, having 
received the report of his inspector, writes to the town clerk 
stating that the only houses which he understands are 
thought to be worth further consideration are 172 Kinss 
Road, 51 Prospect Street and the Macduff Hotel. The pur- 
chase price of the house No. 31 Prospect Street is believed t» 
be somewhere about £1,000. The Committee resolved that 
the borough surveyor should make inquiries as to whether 
premises can be hired by the Corporation for a short term 
for the purpose of providing temporary housing accommo- 
dation. The Committee concurred in the borough surveyor's 
opinion that it is inexpedient to provide temporary housing 
accommodation by the use of Army huts. 


THE death took place on Saturday night, at his residence. 
Knavesinire House, Whitley Bay, of Mr. William Bell, 
F.R.T.B.A., late chief architect to the N.E.R. Со. Mr. 
Bell had been in the service of the company since 1857, when 
he entered the office at York under the late Mr. Prosser. 
He served under eizht chairmen and four general managers. 
While acting under Mr. Prosser as an assistant architet, 
Mr. Bell superintended the erection of the Leeds new station, 
opened іп 1869. Many extensive additions and improve 
ments have been carried out by Mr. Bell since that year, 
the station being now twice the size it was at the time ol 


opening, Аз chief architect, Mr. Bell had been responsible 
for the design and construction of numerous passenger 


stations, goods stations, warehouses, office buildings, hotels, 
and other works on the company’s system. Не had ben 
identified with such works at York, Newcastle, North апі 
East Manors, Alnwick, Sunderland, Hull, and Darlington. 
and on smaller stations of Tynemouth, Crossgates, Leeds. 
Church Fenton, Whitley Bay, and Monkseaton, which was 
nearing completion when Mr. Bell retired five years ац 
The deceased gentleman, who was seventy-five years of am, 
is survived by his wife, five sons, and two daughters. 

AT a mecting of the Higher Education Sub-Committee 
of the Notts Education Committee it was reported that cer- 
tain difficulties had arisen with the Board of Education 
with reference to the purchase of a site in Mansfield for 
technical and day continuation schools, and the sub-coni- 
mittee had deputed the chairman and the director to inter 
view the Board of Education on the matter. Further 
consideration had also been given to the question of the 
provision of additional secondary school accommodation т 
the county, but the Committee were not prepared to make 
any definite recommendation at present. Almost in com 
tradiction of this Alderman J. Lewin rose to oppose the 
selection of a site at West Bridgford for а new secondary 
school, on the ground that a more convenient position could 
have been found in the centre of Nottingham. Replyinz 
the chairman, Alderman W. H. Mason, said every considera- 
tion was given to the question of establishing & school 1" 
Nottingham itself, but the Midland Railway station di 
reckoned as the centre for the south of the county, and the 
one at West Bridgford was only а mile and a half awas 
from the Midland station, and a good deal of the distan 
was covered by tram car. Mr. Mellish pointed out tha 
the site had been approved at £550 an. acre for five ar 
Alderman Lewin maintained that the Midland station WU 
not the central point. One might be 20 per cent. south К 
it, but there were £0 per cent. further up. The whole rep? 
was adopted. 
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Country Cottages.* 


WB are unable to say how far Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver has been responsible for the policy which 
" Country Life "" has acted upon with respect to archi- 
tectural matters, or how far the execution of a policy 
previously adopted has been carried out for the pro- 
prietors by Mr. Weaver. In any case the numerous 
contributions which he has made to modern archi- 
tectural hterature have done much for the better 
understanding of matters of building, and have 
directly contributed to the improved quality of 
modern domestic design. 
The standpoint adopted ınay be defined as that 
.of an educated amateur who has obtained a fund of 
information, by experience and research, such as very 
few architects could have mastered, and renders Mr. 
Weaver singularly 
authority on the subject-matter of the book, a second 
edition of which is now very opportunely published. 
There are, happily, signs as yet slight, but gain- 
ing emphasis from week to week, which show that 
the housing policy of the Government, adopted in 
haste on the imperfectly founded arguments of poli- 
tical doctrinaires, is losing its driving force, and must 
in the near future be radically revised. The fervent 
anticipations of politicians are shown week by week 
to be unfounded. The good sense of those who 
pointed out that landowners, builders and building 
speculators must be treated with justice И we wish 
to obtain an economical and plentiful supply of hous- 
ing is at last impressing itself on many of our public 
bodies. The second largest industry of the country 
must be treated with consideration if we wish its co- 
operation in work which is essential for the welfare of 
the community, which, when it recovers from the 
excitement and stress of the war 13 effected, will no 
longer be inclined to pay for the wildest of political 
gambles. The book before us is valuable because 
it collects and brings into one field of view the prob- 
lem of the cottage as shown by examples built in the 
decades before the war, while it includes a good many 
examples of smaller houses built during the war. 
The problem of housing cannot be confined to the 
working classes, as there 1s ample evidence to show 
that the increased cost of building creates a difficult 
problem for all except the section, so small as to 
be almost negligible, who have not to consider cost 
in building. There never was a time when the skill 
of a good designer was more in requisition than at 
present, for only by the шо} careful contrivance 
can the cost be kept within reasonable limits. We 
are living in a epoch when many things in building 
which we have hitherto been accustomed to employ 
as a matter of course have become luxuries, and, as 
a consequence, we have to. build up a new type of 
design based on the omission of everything which 
is not essential—a condition which applies to all ex- 


* Тһе“ Country Life” ” Book of | Cottages. By Lawrence Weaver. 
2nd edit. 9». 6d. net: ` | 


of the Workman’s House ; 4, 


well qualified to speak with ` 


vepting the smallest class of building. The 
nearest analogy to present conditions is supplied by 
the epoch succeeding the Great Fire of London after 
the impoverishment caused by which economy in 
building was for many decades ‘obligatory. 

The book before us is divided into thirteen.chap- 
ters, covering : 1, Introductory ; 2, The Search for 
the Cheap Cottage ; 3, Accommodation and Planning 
Materials ;»5, Five- 
roomed Cottages i in pairs ; 6, pairs of six- -roomed cot- 
tages; 7, six- Toamed single cottages ; 8, the eight- | 
roomed cottage; 9, the - -eight- roomed holittey cot- : 
tage with garage and a large garden ; 10, cottages 
for estate servants, and gate lodges; 11, repair and 
alteration; 12, the grouping of cottages ; and 13, 
village planning. 

It thus covers the whole field of осоре апа small 
house building, and is more valuable аз the subject 
is treated from a catholic standpoint. Іп the intro- 
ductory chapter stress is rightly laid on the necessity 
for the employment of architects, because a small 
building frequently involves more, and not fewer, 
problems than a larger one. The element of “° un- 
usualness’’ is referred to as affecting cost. The 
writer says that a country builder will frequently 
put a higher price on a simply-designed building 
which would be economical to build because he does 


not realise the meaning of the drawings. This diffi- 
culty, due to ‘‘sheer lethargy of mind," can only 
be overcome by patience and explanation. The im- 


portance of the intelligent repair, rather than care- 
less demolition, of old cottages, which can frequently 
be made habitable by comparatively small additions 
and changes, is emphasised. We give illustrations 
of a repaired cottage called ''Jones's " which illus- 
trate this. Frequently, also, two inadequate cot- 
tages can be converted into one good one. 

In “Тһе Search for the Cheap Cottage” Mr, 
Weaver gives illustrations of the interesting series 
of attempts made before the war by Arnold Mitchell, 
Loe Strachey, F. W. Troop, and Christopher Turner, 
and others, to arrive at the cheapest type of cottage 
possible, and gives well-balanced criticism to achieve- 
ment sad failure. Generally speaking, all will 
admit that the low figures arrived at were the result 
of cutting down accommodation to a somewhat т- 
convenient extent, or to the adoption of methods 
which could not be considered as sound when the life 
of the cottage 1s taken into consideration. In the 
“ Accommodation and Planning of the Workman's 
House," the vexed question of the parlour is dis- 
cussed. Before the war, the author says, he соп- 
sidered the parlour was unattainable on account of 
cost, whereas no ‘housing policy will be popular 
which does not include the provision of parlours. 
The downstairs bedroom, which many planners have 
found: eases the problem, is condemned because sta- 
tistics prove that such rooms are rarely used for 
their intended purpose, and thus do not meet the 
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From The “ County Life ” Book of Cottages. 


difficulty. Typical examples of cottages with badly- 


placed features serve to illustrate defects to be 
avoided. The single-storied bungalow has usually 
proved more expensive than that arranged on two 
floors. 

In the Chapter on Materials the advantages of 
cob and pisé are touched upon; but, as Mr. Weaver 
says, we must wait for more demonstration before 
we can largely adopt either. The advantages of 
using local materials are nghtly emphasised, and in 
these days of increased cost are more deserving of 
careful consideration than ever before, in addition 
to the undoubted wsthetic gains secured thereby. 
Concrete block construction naturally comes in for 
detailed consideration. 

The section dealing with five-roomed cottages 15 
largely illustrated with examples selected from those 
submitted in the very interesting series of competi- 


tions held under the auspices of `° Country Life" 


some years ago, together with a number of illustra- 
tions of cottages erected in various districts of the 
country. 

In '' Pairs of Six-roomed Cottages ” some very 
interesting examples are given of good work carried 
out by Halsey Ricardo, A. H. Clough, Baillie-Scott, 
Morlev Horder, and others, while that on the `` Six- 
roomed Single Cottage" covers ап interesting 
number of examples forming small houses which 
would serve the needs of many middle-class families 
of small size and limited means. “ Fight-roomed 
Cottages” are practically synonymous with small 
country houses, and the author naturally has a large 
field of choice of which he has made judicious use, ex- 
amples being given from a large number of archi- 
tects’ designs or executed buildings. For a sum of 
£500 before the war, which must for some time be 
held to correspond to a present expenditure of £1,250, 
it was possible to provide the tvpe of house which 
is most in demand in country places, and it is pre- 
cisely the class of clients who wish to build these 
who are now most difficult to deal with, as no Govern- 
ment grant is forthcoming to fili Im the gap between 
present and former costs. 

The “ Eight- roomed cottage, with garage and 
large garden,” is a terse, well-written, and illustrated 
criticism of the very interesting competition held by 
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the proprietors of `` Country Life ’’ in 1912 to show 
the importance of the treatment of house and garden 
as a Whole. Cottages for estate servants and gate 
lodges naturally provide a very interesting series of 
illustrations, as the gate lodge can frequently be con- 
sidered as a building forming part of a larger scheme, 
and thus deserving of a stronger and more definite 
architectural note than is possible in the design of 
an isolated cottage. The juxtaposition of cottage 
and gates also gives rise to a number of interesting 
problems. 

In the remaining chapters a number of interest- 
ing and useful points are touched upon, the value of 
the grouping of cottages for effect being emphasised. 
As the author points out, it is difficult to make the 
small single cottage look effective, as we cannot 
obtain the long roof lines, grouping of chimney- 
stacks, and setting back frontage lines, which are 
possible in groups of cottages if attached to one an- 
other, and to a certain extent with those which are 
isolated but arranged in close juxtaposition with 
one another. The attention now being given to 
town planning and housing in all its aspects is 
remedying the former neglect of the subject, but we 
are apt to pass from one extreme to another, and 
there is some danger that some of our garden cities 
may suggest in fifty vears’ time the trick devices of 
a clever child more than the harmonious effect pro- 
duced in the past by simple traditional unconscious- 
ness. The book is illustrated by 302 good illustra- 
tions, and will form a valuable and useful addition 
to any architect’s library, and one which will be 
useful to that great and growing public which has 
‘‘ thoughts of building later оп.” 

The costs given are those which were stated in 
the former edition. As Mr. Weaver says, it is easy 
to double them or a little more which gives a fair 
approximation to present costs of building, and when 
the present ''rush in housing " has expended itself 
the cost of building may be expected to slowly drop. 
We believe this assumption is correct, but none of 
us can in the least surmise what the amount of the 
drop may be. All we can hope is that we have 
reached the level of the ‘‘ spring tide," and that 
that of the normal and customary high tide may 
prove to be very much lower. 

Analagous conditions are likely to keep up the 
cost of materials, as the Government have forestalled 
the market of their purchases for housing, leaving the 
community the balance, for which they naturally 
have to pav enhanced prices. | 
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The Industrial Situation.—VI. 
By Samuel Smethurst. 


As my next article will be the last and in it I shall 
attempt to summarise my views, I should like to 
call attention in this to what I think is a much needed 
development in Trade-Union manageınent. There are 
some things we may take for granted, one is that Trades 
Unions are going to have a very real share in the manage- 
ment of the industries of the country, in fact, they have 
to some extent got it now. Another thing I think we 
may take for granted is that the overwhelming mass of 
the members of Trades Unions do not want to do any- 
thing which will either injure themselves or the country 
to which they are proud to belong. For the moment, 
the “wild теп” who, before long, will find their real 
level, have led them to believe that they have in the past 
been robbed of something that was theirs, and if they had 
not been so robbed, their material and social conditions 
would have been better. I believe this to be a profound 
le. That the wealth—I speak of the things which men 
use, as distinguished from money in all its forms—might 
have been more fairly distributed cannot be gainsaid, and 
I have for many years been sayıng, and I say it now 
with added emphasis, that it is a erime that there should 
in this country and in the twentieth century be anything 
spproaching poverty or want to anyone who will work 
in a reasonable way, or to the infirm or aged who cannot 
work. The man who can and will work if he has the 
opportunity is a problem, and will. no doubt, be dealt 
with by the State in future. The reason for any such 
poverty is lack of proper organisation and management 
in the past on the part of those who are engaged in looking 
after industry: employers and labour, on the one hand, 
and the State on the other. The only solution on the 
industrial side is peace between employer and employed. 
A frank recognition on the part of the employer, that 
every article he makes shall have as thefirst item in its 
cost the payment of such a reasonable wage as will 
enable the worker to have proper living conditions; and 
ап intention to see that he gets it. The employer, as 
the master-worker and his staff, will also get and deserve 
& proper remuneration. These forces working together 
will then have to see that plenty is produced to enable this 
to be done. Both in turn will have to realise the value 
of capital, and provide for it adequately. The State will 
then have to play its part by being fair to each section of 
the community, the rich, middle and poorer classes, 
giving equality of opportunity and freedom to all, but 
by taxation curbing the excesses to which the possession 
of wealth tempts some men. If we could establish such 
conditions, the man who would really then be best off 
would be the average working man, for under a scheme 
by which, having an assured income with regular work, 
he would have nothing to think about in connection with 
his work except how to become a good craftsman. Freed 
from the worries and anxieties of those who 
find him employment, he would be a fool И he 
envied them their lot, I think most people will 
agree that such a state, if it can be reached, is desir- 
able. I am quite aware that to get this means. a change 
of attitude on the part of the employer class, but during 
the last ten years, they have made wonderful advances in 
this direction and would, I am persuaded, go the whole 
way if Trades Unions would take up a proper attitude. 
To do this, they will have to abandon the advice of the 
extremists and irreconcilables in their ranks, and try and 
understand the problem they have to deal with. Up to 
quite recently, in fact, at present, the management of 
the commercial side of our industries has been in the 
hands of men highly skilled in these matters, and much 
has been procured by the skilful way in which these men 
have handled things. Much of our prosperity is depen- 
dent upon intricate and delicate systems of credits and 
bargains about which the Trade-Union leaders, as a class, 
know nothing.. Again, there is the organisation of the 
country for the purpose of selling or exchanging our wares 
outside Britain. The Federation of British Industries is 
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making herculean efforts to improve this from the 
employers’ side, efforts which leaders of Trade Unionism 
know little, if anything, about, and yet their members 
are very much affected by success or failure in this direc- 
tion; and they little know how, at this moment, success 
is being impeded by the want of stability in wages and in 
proper understanding about output. At home, firms can 


quote their prices, subject to increases of wages and. 


materials, and are doing so. But in foreign business 
they cannot with any hope of success do this. The 
result is we lose our export of the things which we must 
exchange for the things we absolutely need if we must 
live up to the standard that is now claimed. We are 
being treated to whole-page advertisements quoting labour 
leaders to the effect that if men are to have a proper living 
wage they must see to production. Surely this is so 
obvious that very few labour leaders fail to realise it. 
And yet the men in the movement that have the courage 
to publicly declare it are comparatively few. There can 
be no escape from the conclusion that `f we do not see 
that we work as a nation sufficiently hard and long to 
produce plenty, somebody will have to go short and all 
the wailing in the world will not alter it. Mr. Robert 
Blatchford puts it very tersely in the ‘‘ Sunday Chronicle ” 
of last Sunday when he says, “ If we want cheap goods, 
which is better than big wages, we must produce more 
of the things we desire. That does not mean that we 
must work like horses. It does mean that unless the 
workers strain every nerve, and unless we can discover 
or invent cheap means of production, goods will be dear. 
The lesson is simple enough. If we want potatoes, we 
must dig or we must invent a motor digger. If we can- 
not get a living price for goods in the foreign market, 
we must learn to make them more cheaply or we must use 
them ourselves, or we must find other avenues of wealth. 
No strike, no Soviet, no Labour Government can change 
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these facts. It would be good to stop the profiteer and 
to expel all drones and parasites, but that would not 
suffice. If we wish for abundant wealth, we must create 
it." So speaks one whom to my knowledge, gained as 
a regular reader of “Тһе Clarion '` for over twenty years, 
has never faltered in his advocacy of the workers’ rights. 
It is perfectly certain that within the next few months 
there will be such an overwhelming testimony to the 


"truth of such statements that no one will be able to 


resist them, besides this the policy so disastrously entered 
upon, will begin to tell its own tale in loss of trade and 
consequent unemployment on profitable and fruitful 
business. We cannot much longer go on living, as we 
have been doing this last four or five years, on borrowed 
capital. Much of the prosperity that has come both to 
workers and employers, and which we are yet enjoying, 
is purely fictitious. Let me give an example which very 
vividly illustrates this: the cotton industry, except that 
portion which was assisted by war orders, had for the 
frst two or three years of the war a very bad time. 
Most concerns were struggling to hold their own when 
the U-boat depredations compelled the Government. to 
shut down about 40 per cent. of the machinery. Shortly 
after this margins began to widen, profits became 
abnormal and excessive, and everybody, workers and 
employers, were and are having the times cf their lives 
as far as wages and profits are concerned. But it must 
be apparent to the meanest intelligence that this pros- 
perity 13 only an exploitation of the rest of the nation, 
except to the extent that it is returned in excess profits. 
Although this particular trade has had а good time 
the nation must be quite fifty millions poorer I should 
imagine by the loss of the value of everything (except 
the value of the raw cotton) which they did not produce, 
by the machinery which was stopped. If the building 
trade—painters, plumbers, joiners, bricklavers, etc.— 
owing to scarcity of men and abundance of work in 


‚ repairs neglected during the war, and the new housing 


~ 
— m om 


proposals of the Government to determine not to work 
hard or anywhere near their best and yet exacts a big 
wage for what they do, and if employers for any reason 
whatever encourage them in this, then to give such con- 
duct its proper name we shall have to bluntly say it is 
robbery, for it will be an undoubted exploitation of other 
sections of the community, and taking more from the 
community than it is giving. Some of the labour leaders 
Тат told, have even argued, that it did not matter what 
was paid to the workers in the building trade, because 
there was no foreign competition to deal with. It 18 
difficult to imagine how any responsible people can allow 
themselves to be deceived by such argument. This leads 
me to the point I began with—the need for development 
on new lines of the Trade-Union movement. 

For if it claims to have a share in the management of 
industry it must also be willing to carry the responsi- 
bility which ıs involved in management, and be prepared 
to face and surmount the difficulties which are incidental 
in the responsibilities they have assumed. It will also, 
have Ёо cease indulging in uninformed and destructive 
criticism, whilst, on the other hand, it will have to equip 
‘tself with knowledge and understanding, to enable it ta 
becoihe constructive and helpful. By such а course it 
can gain the good things aimed at for itself, and its mem 
bership will have real reason to trust and impose соп» 
fidence in its Jeaders. By such a course they would be 
co-operating with ешріоуегв and helping to use thd 
nation's capital for the purpose of producing plenty. All 
that they would have to see to would be that their mem: 
bers got a ptoper share of what they produced. This would 
not be difficult, and, if 1 am any judge, would be the 
easiest part of the task assigned to them under such s 
scheme. ж | ; | m г 

What а change this would involve! What have we 
to-day in the Trade-Union movement? Tn the building 
trade, in spite of weak and half-hearted protests of a 
purely pious sort (that officially they don’t knew oí any) 
we have deliberate limitation of output being pressed from 
every side. The consequence is that all work is delayed 
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in execution, not only by shortness of men, but by the 
indifference of- those that are in employment as to how 
much they do. And, although there is the big housing 
programme almost untouched, this is the time of all others 
chosen to reduce the hours of labour per week to forty- 
four. There cannot be any reasonable doubt that by this 
action business of all sorts is being impeded and the nation 
impoverished, nor can it be doubted that sooner or later 
this impoverishment will react upon themselves. 

Why, it may be asked, is all this permitted to happen? 
The only answer that can be given is: Want of know- 
ledge and an understanding of the true facts. It is quite 
time that есте of the more level-headed n.embers of 
Trades Unions began to ask their present leaders for some 
justification of the poliey they are pursuing, and for an 
answer to critieisms such as these. 

There is another aspect of things which is involved | 
in the changes that have taken place during the last few 
years of which little account is being taken. І refer to 
the fact ol the large increases that have been given, 
measured by percentage, to the labourer as compared 
with the craftsman. With this policy I have been in 
entire accord as a very belated act of justice. But what 
‘s the effect? I have recently gone into the figures as 
they apply to sixty-nine Builders’ Associations in the 
North-Western Federation, and they show that, whilst 
the present wages of craftsmen have increased since 1914 
by 120 per cent., the wages of labourers have increased 
by 170 per cent. If both get what they are at present 
claiming, the craftsmen will be receiving an advance of 
160 per cent. on pre-war wages, but labourers will be 
receiving 240 per cent. increase. This larger increase 
of the wages of the labouring class has been general, I 
believe. And what does it mean? This, that they, more 
than any other class, stood in need of it, and will spend, 
enabling them to have proportionately more food, more 
clothing, better houses to live in—in other words, this 
class of man has higher capacity. to spend than the crafts- 
man, and so will consume more because he needs it. This, 
together with the advance of the standard of all workers. 
must mean the consumption of a great deal more of the 
things men work to produce. | 

And yet with what approaches almost to madness (һеу 
are insisting upon producing less. I am thoroughly con- 
vineed, if they persist in this attitude, the only possible 
policy for the emplover will be to fight them to save them 
from themselves, and when such a fight begins then, for 
the time at least, there will be an end of all conciliation. 
This will be a consummation I personally shall witness 
with bitter regret, as I have spent long years in trying 
to establish such a spirit of conciliatory co-operation. 
believing it to he to the best interests of the nation and all 
classes. 
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THE premium awards in the Plymouth Town Hall compet!” 
tion are:—The first premium of 1001. to Messrs. Hine & 
Norman; the second of 754. to Mr. Charles Foster Hay- 
ward; the third of 501. to a design submitted under the 
motto “ Nina," but the name of the author has not reach 

us. The design which has obtained the first premium Ла 
been thought by many to be beyond the limits—which were 
very narrow—of the funds to be disposed of. The design of 
Mr. Hayward is an eminently practical and well-studie 
one, unpretending, but well worked out. Mr. Waterhouse 
was, as will be remembered, the referee. u 
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THE public war memorial for Harlesden 15 to be the 


erection of a new public hall, 


ТНЕ second instalment of the .scheme which is to 
Birmingham its 1,000 new houses by July next has bs 
commenced at Bournville. Eighty-one houses are to f 
erected in Linden Road and the contractors have comment 
operations. Progress is reported with the twenty € 
houses being erected in 


gi 


М : 1 yro- 
Belcher's Lane, and the work IS I 
ceeding in the erection of houses in Cotterill's/Lane. 
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Natural Influences in Building. 
By M. H. Baillie-Scott. 


SINCE building is necessarily a creative art, and since 
houses take their places in the midst of fields and trees as 
man’s contribution to the beauty of the world of Nature, it 
follows that some sympathetic knowledge of this natural 
world is desirable for those who would build in the right 
way. The old home fitted into its place in the country 
which it adorned mainly because its creators were per- 
meated with country influences, and were themselves 
almost as much a part of their natural surroundings as 
the old home was. Their ways were Nature’s ways, 
their thoughts and conceptions were akin to hers, and so 
it followed that they created, quite naturally, without any 
art education in schools and museums, without attending 
lectures or ruling lines on drawing boards, these old 
houses which we find it now so dilficult even to imitate 
successfully. The same processes of civilisation which 
have made man artificial instead of natural in his con- 
ceptions and ideas have also made of the modern country 
house a blot on the landscape and а deplorable 
desecration of sylvan solitudes. It seems essential then 
that those who build in the country should study not 
building alone but Nature also. It will be found that the 
trees and flowers all have their lessons for the builder, 
and that we can learn something more from them than 
from any books. 
natural creations is that beauty is always intimately asso- 
ciated with practical functions. | Nothing is too exquisite 
for its uses, and all forms are the inevitable result of 
the nice adjustment of means to ends. Here we find at 
once the same great principle which underlies the old 


buildings, and which is so painfully absent from modern | 


work in which art is so often supposed to be a matter 
quite apart from the utilities. We hear nowadays of 
what 1s called pure art, existing for beauty alone without 
any vulgar taint of usefulness. We shall find no 
precedent in Nature for pure art, and even in the human 
form function is still the paramount fact. Тһе leaves of 
the trees we shall find are but after all the lungs of ап 
organism, and the tremulous movement of the foliage of 
the poplar is not merely for our delight, but is a con- 
trivance for the prosaic purpose of keeping these lungs 
free from dust. In the flowers the brilliance of the 
corolla is but the guiding signal for the fertilising bee, and 
as such may be compared to the brightness of the modern 
hoarding. It is a natural example of the uses of advertise- 
ment. In other cases colour of the greatest beauty 1s 
used for the opposite purpose of concealment, and the 
strange markings in feathers and furs of birds and beasts 
are devised for the same object which leads us in stress cf 
war to paint our gun-carriages with the variegated tints 
of the post-impression picture. These two opposing 
principles of advertisement and concealment give us the 
contrasts and harmonies which make up so much of the 
beauty of Nature. Another noticeable quality in Nature 
13 its infinite variety combined with approximate similarity. 
No two nightingales pour forth exactly the same song. 
No two blades of grass cut the April air with. exactly 
the same curve. Of all the millions of human beings on 
the earth no two are exactly alike. -Each has i's ın- 
dividuality and its peculiar differences in form and 
character. Similarity is always only approximate, and 
apparent uniformity is in reality coupled with constent 
individual. variation. P 


should, though apparently similar, have slight individual 


differences in form and colour, and the same principle 


my 3XkéH-be applied throughout the whole construction in 
2 thousand ways, and this need not be a difficult matter. 
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In fact it is the natural result of human hand-work where 
the eye is the only guide without mechanical aids. Let 
us take for example the turned balusters to an old stair- 
case. They look as if they are all the same pattern and 
as И they are all exactly the same distance apart, but as 
a matter of fact they have the same infinite variety as the 
grass blades in the meadow. No unnecessary trouble 
has been taken to destroy this variety by exact mechanical 
accuracy. But the modern mechanically-trained work- 


màn is at great pains to destroy all this subtle variety, 


and so his work is a lifeless and entirely uninteresting 
thing. Or if we consider the plans of old houses we shall 
find that the same general arrangement of rooms is used 
again and again. Certain localities had very often certain 
standard plans. But in spite of this general uniformity 
each house had its difference. Each was individual. The 
modern builder on the other hand reproduces his stock 
plans with exact mechanical regularity, although varia- 
tion In his case would not help us much, because it would 
be variations in different shades of ugliness. 

If we take a wider view of the natural world and 
consider the sun and moon and the stars in their courses 
we shall find how the old builders without scientific 
knowledge of what we now call the solar system, vet 
instinctively divined and demonstrated in their work 
those cosmic laws of which they had no conscious know- 
ledge. All these works of man fashioned under the 
guiding influence of natural law became a microcosm of 


the solar system. Each had its focal point, its sun which 


either as the altar in the church or the fire-place in the 
hall was the dominant note in the conception. . For the 


great mystery of building lies in this. We take brick and 


wood and stone, all things which seem dead in them- 


selves, and in arranging them in certain. ways they acquire 


Ше and meaning. They seem to speak to us. The house 
so created, compounded of dull inanimate materials, takes 
to itself a personality. It may be full of charm and depth 
and earnestness of appeal. It may be shallow and 
frivolous, or cold and forbidding. But some such measure 
of life it has achieved. Тһе charm begins to work with 
the putting of one brick upon another. For no work of 
this kind can be done without demonstration of the laws 
of the world. Аз т allegories and fables truths of deepest 
import are captured and fixed, and so brought within the 
range of our understanding; so building is & kind of 
allegory which may bear witness to the same great prin- 
ciples as those on which the universe is planned. Truly 
it is no small matter, this building art. Not a fit subject 
for mere commercial speculation, or to be practised as а 
dull mechanical trade. It is something more, too, than 
a dilettantism concerned with revivals and renaissances ` 
and réchauffés, or any resurrection-pies of апу sort. No 
learning or erudition will suffice to build rightly. It is 
more important to be & certain kind of person than to 
know a certain number of things. А knowledge too 
diffused cripples the creative initiative of the mind, which 
should be a clear unclouded mirror and an instrument 
sensitively aware of all the influences of Nature, and in 
tune with those great truths of the world which it 1s the 
function of building as an art to express and confirm. 


THE design prepared by Mr. A. N. Paterson, for the 
Helensburgh war memorial has been adopted; а sum of 
nearly £3,500 has been subscribed. Тһе memorial is to be 
erected in the Hermitage Public Park. Ж 

PraNs for а number of new houses proposed to be built 
by the Lanchester Rural Council have been sanctioned by 
the authorities, but the Council has been unable to secure 
any tenders for the building operations. : as 

Тне Rhyl Council has decided to proceed with another 
portion of its sea-front development scheme by the erection 
of a new amphitheatre at the entrance to the pier, the cost 
of which will be between £3.000 and £4,000. ! 

WE аге informed by the Richmend Gas Stove and Meter ` 
Oo.,-Ltd:, that they have now removed to their new -рте- | 
mises at 164-172 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
The showroom portion of the building is not yet quite com- 
plete, but they hope to have it finished in а. few weeks, _ Their 
telephone number is City 7450. xac MA 
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Illustrations. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDIN G8, DEVONPORT. Detail of Front of design placed First. Е. В. Hionns, Architect. 
BRANTHAM VILLAGE HALL FOR C P. MERRIAM, Esq., J.P. Musens. SBaRLE AND SuABLE, Architecte. 
NEW FACTORY FOR MESSRS. BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES AND CO. EAST HAM. Мивнив. BRARLE лир SBARLE, Avehitectc. 


А Connsction.— We inadvertently published Mr. H. Alderman Dickman’s design for the Sherwoed Housing Scheme es that plese First. We 
regret the error, and shall give illustrations of Mr. William R. Gleave's adopted design for the Steekhill Lane Housing Scheme in our nett Town 


Planning number. 
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Monthly Review of Periodicals and Books. 
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TEWKESBURY TOWN HALL. KiLHAX AND Hopkins, Architects. 
.. From the *' American Architect.” 


OUR ARCHITECTURAL PAPERS. 


The Architects’ Journal. 

Тнв “ Architects’ Journal” has illustrated a large 
amount of interesting material of a very varied type, and 
is now devoting a good deal of space to the subject of 
wooden houses. The whole question of the desirability 
of building wooden houses hinges on thé possibility of 
chaining large and cheap supplies of timber, and we 
believe in applying it frankly in the traditional American 
manner, in which balloon framing is stiffened by diagonal 
boarding and then covered with clapboards and shingles. 
if the result is not esthetically satisfactory it is due to 
want of skill on the part of the designer, as can be 
demonstrated by comparison with American work, old or 
new. And there can be no doubt that such houses can 
be made here, as in America, both warm and comfortable. 
Our older timber buildings naturally afford no useful 
precedent, as they are for the most part frameworks of 
heavy beams filled in in various manners. 


The Architectural Review. 


Tag “ Architectural Review ” for September contains an 
illustrated article on the Sun Life Assurance Company's 


. building at Montreal, a work of Frank Darling, which 
leans more decidedly in the direction of English prece- 


dents than is common with Canadian architectural 
design—as a rule a somewhat sterilised version of 
of the more decided type to the south of the 49° parallel. 
Westwell, Tenterden, Kent, a fine old Georgian house, 
is illustrated and described by Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E. 
Scale drawings are given of the breakfast-room ceiling of 
Sir John Soane’s house—a good example of his charac- 
teristic type of design. The chief interest in the number 
is given by Walter H. Godfrey’s interesting and delight- 
ful account of Market Crosses and Halls, which forms 
the third section of his series of suggestions for war 
memorials. Our old towns abound in delightful examples 
of English work when the tradition of Elizabeth and 
James was crystallising into the early Georgian, and no 
other type of our traditional designs affords more hints 
for the appropriate treatment of small public buildings. 
Wilkinson’s view of the supposed Fortune Theatre; an 
article on ‘‘ Oxford, as it might һе,” by Edward Warren, 
are also included in an unusually interesting number of 
this fine publication. "D | | | 
Tag “ Builder ’’. has illustrated the design placed first in 
the Birmingham Housing Corporation (Selby Oak); a 


large number of students’ designs, and some of the 


Reole des Beaux-Arts drawings recently shown. аб the 
Society of Architects’ rooms. It is more and more 


becoming a compendium.of news rather than a medium . 


for the expression of opinion, and it is sometimes a little 
dificult to understand by reading its leading articles what 


are the objects it aims at. We sometimes feel in read- 
ing Professional utterances that it is possible we tak 
ourselves unnecessarily seriously ! e 


The Building News. т 
THE °“ Building News '' has, as usual, contained а good 
deal of terse and useful criticism, and has given some 
good illustrations, but its small size is for the present 
against it. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PAPERS. 


The Journal of the American Institute of 
RS Architects. ` | 

THE ‘‘ Journal ” discusses the proposal of the State of 
Nebraska to obtain designs for a new Capitol by means 
of competition, which it considers to be quite wrong. It 
suggests that any competition should be confined to 
architects who it is known could design and build such a 
building, and that they should be asked not to design it, 
but to write a thesis on what a Capitol should be, and 
now it could be made to serve the great purpose of build- 
ing а finer State. We think this shows a confusion of 
ideas which is now common. Literary ability and even 
aesthetic perception are frequently absolutely divorced 
from executive ability, and a theory of principles does 
not necessarily guide us to “the best man." And we 
have here, again, an echo of the old fallacy which 
connects art with morals. There is no evidence 
supporting the thesis, and the facts of history 
are against it. We believe, at the same time that 
there has in the past been too much architecture) 
competition, and that it is generally conducted 
in a far too elaborate manner and in many cases very 
unjudicially decided, and this seems to us to cover the 
case. The number contains a further contribution on the 
subject of Spanish Abbeys by Georgiana Goddard King, 
an article on the Arc de Triomphe, a description of the ` 
Reconstruction Proposals recently brought before the 
‘* Builders’ Parliament ’’. here, and other matters. . 
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U.S. POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE, NEW. HAVEN, Oonx. | 
J. G. ROGERS Architect. From the “ Architectural Forum ” : 


> =". 
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OGDEN HALL, HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. LupLow AND Peasopy, Architects. 


From the “ Architectural Record.” 


The American Architect. 
WE give a delightful little American Town Hall from 


the ‘‘ American Architect." Another good building is 
an office block for Walter Baker Co., Ltd., Dorchester, 
Mass., by George Shepard, in which the offices surround 
a finely- planned elliptical hall, and the general lines 
of design are exceedingly architectural. We note an 
item of news which, though from Japan, is distinctly 

'" American." Hananuma Masichi, of Tokio, is the most 
remarkable wood workman in the world, and has made a 
model of himself in 2,000 pieces of wood dovetailed and 
jointed together. “The similarity is so remarkable that, 
standing side by side, no spectator can tell which is the 
man .ar the image... Joseph Pennell writes on his 
favourite subject of Avalitectute and Engineering, and 
tells us that every civilised country in the world except, 
Great. Britain has a Minister of Art, and we should have 
had one but for the war. Не says that artists and en- 
gineers. must come under the same tent, and repeats that 
the engineering structures contain the same essential lines' 
as. Greek architecture. This is obvious as long as we 
live in,a world w hich is governed by static and dynamic 
laws, but what Mr. Pennell always overlooks is that as 
yet we ‚have never been able to give steel the same. 
texture value as are "possessed by other materials—a 
little detailaxhich it is odd to find an artist. overlook. 


:* The Architectural Forum. x 
Tug “ Architectural Forum ” illustrates the very fing 
and striking group of buildings designed by Messrs. Day 
and Klander for the Colorado University, which are 
good typical examples of simple, forceful design, depend- 
ing in the disposition of mass, rather than detail, for 
effect. Мг. Eberlein writes the concluding chapter of 
a series of articles on the Architecture оҒ фе Dalmatian 
Coast. The New Haven post office-and court heuse, by 
J. Gamble Rogers is illustrated, and, from the fine interiors, 
given, луе illustrate the interior of the post office. A. 
number of other interesting articles are included. | 


~ The Architectural Record. 


THE ** Architectural Record '' contains some good illustra- | 
tions of an Institute at Hampton, Va., Мавв., опе of 
the chief centres of education for the coloured race. Тһе 
Ogden Hall is а fine recent addition, the front and side 
views of which we are glad to give. The Hall, which 
fogns an irregular octagon with a large stage is skilfully 
treated in plan. and elevation. The other contents of 
the number include the first section of Kd series of articles 
by Alfredo Melani on '' Working-men’s - homes in Italy 
and Otto .Kahn’s New York heuse :designed by J. 

Armstrong Sterfhouse, an example of. the large classical 
— 80 impar in modern Americam work. 
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downg roel a mixture of Venetian and Roman 
influences an or iginality rare in any work of the period, 
combining with a determined classicism something of 
that sense of romance which was to culminate in such 
a masterpiece as the ‘‘ Arcadia’’ of the Louvre. The 
recovery of this long-lost work is a matter for the 
sincerest congratulation to all lovers of Art. 

Mr. Mitchell's fourth study of Enamels of the School 
of Godefroid de Claire deals with another plaque of 
extreme historical interest, one of the series recording 
the gifts of Bishop Henry of Blois, brother of King 
Stephen, ‘to his cathedral of Winchester; Mr. Herbert 
Cecinsky deals with a fine bracket clock by Ahasuerus 
Fromanteel ; Mr. Enmorfopulos with a superb sixteenth- 
century Greek icon, signed by the artist, Baryboze of 
Chios II., and illustrating the Akathist hymn, already 
described by Mr. Adey (‘‘ Burlington Magazine,” 
February 1919); Signor Luigi Serra describes a magnifi- 
cent stauroteca or portable reliquary, containing a 
fragment of the True Cross, now in the National Gallery 
of the Marches at Urbino, a Byzantine work probably of 
the twelfth century, bearing noble portrait-figures of 
Constantine and Helena; Messrs.  Porovtsoff and 
Chambers contribute some Notes on the St. Petersburg 
Tapestry Works, founded, in the words of Catherine II, 
o ‘‘ develope and multiply all the arts which could serve 
the glory and advantage of the Russian Empire ''; and 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson contributes some additional 
particulars of the etchings of Andrew Geddes. It 1s 
difficult to understand, however, how & journal with a 
reputation like that of the ‘‘ Burlington Magazine ” can 
devote a full-page plate to such monstrosities as Matisse's 
portrait of a Lady with Rings and Modigliani’s Peasant, 
both now on exhibition at the Mansard Galleries. The 
former in particular is such a monstrosity that any 
student in the Slade School who dared to show it 
would be told to do better or to go; and when we, arf 
told that the painter's .° exquisite sensibility, inventive: 
ness in. rhythm, sense. for paint, and taste make him 
perhaps the most purely delightful of modern artists,” 
we look at the sausage fingers, the daubed and shapeless 
face, and with Mr. Burchell answer ‘‘ Fudge.” 


: Colour. 


Mr. Кетин Henpverson’s charming child portrait 
“Robin ’’ on the cover of the September number of 
‘“ Colour ’’ is an excellent example of his work, and the 
same may be said of M. Renoir’s brilliant, almost Frago- 
nard-like, ‘‘ Dreaming,’’ to turn from which to Ethelbert 
White’s ‘‘ Food Fields’’ over the page is to leave 
accomplishment for the bald and childish literalness 
which the modern artist is too apt to cultivate. A certain 
naive sincerity somehow saves Ernest Proctor's “ Messe 
aux Brancardiers '' from the grotesque absurdity of Mr. 
Clements Cowles’ ‘‘ British Soldier at Passchendaele, 
1917,’’ but work like this is not art, it is a reaction 
frem the academic which has no power of lasting, no 
roots, as Blake would put it, in eternity. We should 


OGDEN HALL: "SIDE ELEVATION: HAMPTON хови. 
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have been glad to see M. Jean Landy’s ‘‘ Fortune 
Teller in colour, as it appears to be a really accom- 
plished and interesting work, which can be said also of M. 
Robert Henri’s study of a girl in a pink-bordered shawl, 
and of A. M. Wicks’s charming child portrait called 
'* Cicely.” Captain Lovat Frazer’s reduction of the 
'* Ponte Vecchio” to coloured outline; irrespective of 
the atmospheric charm with which most of.us mentally 
clothe it, is decidedly interesting, and the study of 
““ Derwentwater in Early Summer," by the Japanese 
Take Sato, has a very real and original charm. 

There is more than the usual contrast between the 
sanity of the ‘‘ Notes” and the wild experimentalism 
of many of the pictures reproduced in this number, and 
we can only hope that their artists will take to heart such 
truths as the writer has expressed in such passages as 
these:—'' The mistake (i.e. the confusion between true 
and false freedom) is in supposing that you get freedom 
by breaking rules which are derived from the nature of 
things. . . . The freedom of the artist in the first place 
is in his choice of a form; having chosen it his freedom 
is limited only by the nature of the medium. But the 
limitation is definite, and you do not gain, but lose free- 
dom by ignoring it.” Неге as so often, ''Colour's "' 
precept is better than its example. 


Country Life. 
To the lover of architecture the numbers of “ Country 
Life ’’ for September 6, 13, and 20 will be memorable for 
Mr. Avray Tipping's articles on Thorpe Hall, North- 
amptonshire, one of the most interesting houses in the 
length and breadth of England. Designed by John Webb 
for Oliver St. John in Commonwealth days, it is an exact 
contemporary of Coleshill, and, though it was built from 
portions of Peterborough Cathedral removed by the Puri- 
tans—Evelyn says in his Diary, “out of the ruins of 
the Bishop's palace and Cloyster ’’—St. John took an 
honourable part in preserving the main building for the 
use of the citizens and of posterity. | | Ä 

Originally one of the manors of the Abbey of Peter- 
borough, Thorpe, more fortunate than most, was given 
by Henry VIII. to the Dean and Chapter; they leased 
it, and in 1653 Oliver St. John also acquired the freehold 
of part of the land; the house was inhabited by August 30, 
1654, when Evelyn visited it and called it a ‘* stately 
palace.”’ 

There is no finer example of Palladian work in Eng- 
land, and its preservation as a whole, with the enclosing 
walls, garden architecture, and outbuildings, is most satis- 
factorily good. It consists of an unbroken parallelogram 
88 by 74 feet, with a wing, surmounted by an ornamental 
gable and clock-tower, for stables and offices. Among 
the noteworthy features of the place are the terraces, with 
their fine urns and balustrades; the gates of the fore- 
court, with their delightful niched piers and heraldic (and 
strongly oriental) lions emerging from the solid stone and 
repeated on the consoles in the noble drawing-room ; the 
garden house below the south terrace; the front of the 
ruined garden pavilion; and the piers and portals of the 
enclosing wall, which runs round some five or six acres 
of garden. | | 

The interior is equally interesting. Look at the library, 
with its wonderful scheme of panelling and ornament, 
its use of baroque scrolls and palm branches, of Corin- 
ап pilasters and architecturally-treated swags and 
mouldings; at the ante-room, with its lovely frieze and 
ceiling—echoes, but not copies, of classic art; at the heavy 
carved mantel in the hall and its delightful scheme of long 
panels set oblong above smaller upright panels; at the 
magnificent grand staircase, with its broad rail and carved 
panels, .offering an interesting comparison with those at 
Eltham, illustrated in “Country Life’? for August 16; 
at the charming staircase to the second and: third floors, 
with their carved balustrades, and the astonishing flying 
staircase to the fourth floor and the roof. © С 
. The drawing-room consoles have been already men- 
tioned. “Its other features are equally noteworthy, the 
semi-circular panels above the windows, for instance, 
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carved in low relief; the strap work running: between 
on the next floor are almost equally fine, and # is:churac: 
teristic of the builder that the doors and architraves- of 
the quite unimportant bedrooms. ón the third..floor are 
marvels of delicacy and fine proportion. | Everywhere is 
the baroque scroll we have noted, from the panelling to 
the staircase, and everywhere good work, even:in the 
minutest details, is conspicuous. Мг. Tipping says no 
more than the truth when he writes: '' Thorpe teaches 
us that Webb not only established a conservative triumph 
in the retention of wood, unpainted as well as painted, 
as the leading material for all interior wall decoration, 
but also nurtured, through evil days, the new departure 
in purer and more learned design, wrought by more ех- 
pert craftsmen.’ Thorpe is in truth, though built by 
an anti-Royalist, a vindication of Charles I.'s tàste in 
art, to which Inigo Jones and John Webb, and through 
them all English architecture, owed so much that was 
good. | i жыла 

In connection with Thorpe we may also mention Mr. 
Avray Tipping’s interesting article in the number for 
September 27, dealing-with a sort of miniature Thorpe— 
viz., Thorney Abbey House, Cambridgeshire, a charmin 
little Palladian house added to a narrow gabled building 
of Ehzabethan character under the very shadow of 
Thorney Abbey in its ruined greatness. The Abbey 
House was built by the fifth Earl of Bedford, son of the 
drainer of the Fens, and, like Thorpe, it is remarkable for 
its fine proportions, its garden piers and portals, its panel- 
ling and carved and balustraded staircase. The dining. 
room at Thorney in particular is happily described às an 
ordinary copy; that at Thorpe as an édition de ште of 
the same thing, and the two should be carefully com- 
pared by all lovers of architecture in general and English 
houses in particular. Жалы 

We have only space to draw attention to one or two 
other articles in the September numbers. Dr.’ Warre’s 
article on ‘‘ The Proposed Eton War Memorial” should 
not be missed, nor that on a charming little fifteenth-cen- 
tury house, “ Synyards, Otham, Kent,” the woodwork 
of which is quite out cf the ordinary for interest; and ex- 
cellence. Mr. Bolton's brief, illustrated" papers on 
“ Devonshire House '' and “ Moor Park,” the latter now 
the property of Lord Leverhulme, have quite admirable 
illustrations. The latter, the chef d'eurre of Leoni, in 
England at least, is probably the most remarkable ex- 
ample we have of the Berninesque in architecture. Тһе 
brief but interesting article on what is justly styled °“ the 
Government Housing Campaign ” in the issue of the 
27th will repay reading. When one examines the schemes 
proposed in the light of what is actually being accom- | 
plished, one can only murmur, Parturiunt montes, nasci- 
tur ridiculus mus: and the mouse will hardly grow 
more dignified till the Finance Act of 1909 is repealed, 
and the trades-union practice of restricted output checked 
once for all by an enlightened public opinion. ` : 


The Studio. К 

THE opening article in the “Studio ” deals with the 
paintings of Mr. Louis Sargent, whose geometric hand- 
ling of his forms has a rather spotty effect, but who is 
nevertheless a landscape painter of force and. originality. 
Mr. Kapp’s caricatures are the subject of the- second 
article, and there is no denying their uncanny cleverness 
—or the artist’s eye for the weak points of his sitters. 
Except for the portrait of “ Yone Noguchi,?' there is 
not one of them that is not inspired by a malicious delight 
in representing the victim at his worst. If the penalty 
of fame is to be drawn by Mr. Kapp, Heaven keep us 
from celebrity | | 

The stagecraft of Messrs. Kaye, Nielsen and Wilhelm 
Kage are represented bv some interesting plates; but the 
student will be more .interested .in the striking article 
on Colour-Printing from Woodblocks, and particularly 
the four stages of the plate, '' Lapwings,’’ which shows 
the growing charm of the prints from stage to’ stage. 
Frankly, we do not care for the twelve drawings of ‘‘ The 
Baby who would not Apologise,’? which has a thoroughly 
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unsatisfactory cleverness, but the cut-paper silhouettes 
by Mlle. Elline Eyerman are really charming examples 
of what can be done in this too little appreciated medium. 

We commend to our readers’ attention the “ Studio '` 
Special Number оп Modern Woodcuts and Lithographs, 
which, to judge from the specimens reproduced on the 
application form, will be of unusual interest. 


BOOKS. 

“Ап Introduction to the Study of Landscape Design.” 
By Henry Vincent Hubbard and Theodore Kimball. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price ds. 

Tue object of this book is to present a general con- 
ception of landscape design which шау enable a designer 
to determine for himself the relation of objects and ideas 
with which he 1s dealing, and to serve as a general intro- 
duction to the subject for the amateur. It is not a 
compendium of useful information, nor a book of сош- 
pleted works. Nor is it a book of rules the following of 
which will automatically produce a good garden. The 
authors assume an esthetic theory which seems to them 
to be consistent and applicable, and in the light of this 
theory discuss the building up of landscape compositions. 
We quote trom the authors’ description of their aims, 
us they adopt a type of writing which seems to us 
to fail because it is introspective and analytical т 
character, and is applied to a subject which is best опа 
inost clearly treated in the simplest and clearest of objec- 
tive methods. We will quote a sentence: '' The distinc- 
tion between symmetrical and occult balance is important, 
-because on it depends most of the compositional differeuce 
between formal and so-called informal design, bet weer 
the campositional beauty of the house, the terrace, the 
geometrical garden, and the compositional beauty of the 
cliff, the brook garden, and the woodland glade. Forinat 
balance is quickly traceable to the relation of the elements 
on which it depends. In occult balance we feel wiin 
satisfaction the stability of the composition, but oiily 
after contemplating or consciously analysing it do we 
perceive the balanced relation in which stability consists. '' 
We feel that a type of writing so involved that 2acn 
sentence forms a problem difficult to grasp will never 
command attention here, and this is the overwhelming 
fault which is impressed upon us by a perusal of the 
book before us. Its authors may have a message for 
mankind which is elear as crystal to themselves, but 
until it is differently expressed it will fail in achieving 
its objects. The illustrations are partly a poor series of 
line drawir.gs, but at the end of the book a magnificent 
series of some thirty-six photographic plates are given, 
most of them illustrating American scenery, and these, 
we are afraid, are the onlv attractive feature of an ambi- 
tious publication which misses the mark. 


°“ Garden First in Land Development.” By William 

Webb, F.S.I. Longmans, Green & Co. 5s. net. 
THis is а clearly and lucidly-written book, which in a 
small compass covers an immense field from the problem 
of laying out a garden city to that of transplanting a tree. 
Its very title conveys what most of us now recognise as 
being an axiomstic truth that the surroundings of build- 
ings should be considered before buildings themselves if 
a satisfactory result is to be obtained. The past failure 
of architects and of the general public to realise this has 
frequently given us houses which have proved incon- 
venient, and gardens which no subsequent care could 
make successful. Many old buildings we admire, and we 
owe half their beauty to their relation with their sur- 
roundings. 


The terseness of the writer is delghtful: ''' Those 
who dress in what becomes them give and receive more 
pleasure than do those who follow fashion for fashion's 
sake. A buys a new hat which happens to be suitable. 
B has just bought a hat, and suddenly realises that its 
popularity was already on the wane when it was pur- 
chased. B is unhappy till a hat has been obtained like 
A's not because it suits A, but because it is the latest thing 
in headgear. C notices A's hat and admires it, but suffers 
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no pain from the green-eyed monster because C knows 
what is becoming and sticks to it. Pergolas, rock gar- 
dens, water gardens, and herbaceous borders are each 
und all perfectly delightful in their proper places, but 
they are not all absolutely necessary, nor in some in- 
stances are they all desirable." The book is naturally 
too small and general to serve as a work of reference, 
but it would be well if all those who had estates to lax 
out or land to develop would read it, which they could 
do in a few hours, often to their future advantage. 


Correspondence. 
Rebuilding of the Empire. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


SIR,—If architects are to have their proper share 
individually and collectively in rebuilding the Empire in 
a material as well as in a wider sense, and their rightful 
position now and in the future in the scheme of national 
service, some organisation must be evolved at once 
whereby the separate architectural bodies can take direct 
joint action at any moment on behalf of the whole 
profession. 

It can be done if it is tackled in what the Prime 
Minister recently described as the ''spirit which ha 
brought us through the war,” viz., the sinking of il 
personal feelings, the pooling of all essential resources, 
and the working of all together towards one objective for 
the common good. 

It was in this spirit that the Architects' War Con: 
mittee was formed, and the principle adopted by it: 
founders of union by federation. If this committee has 
not accomplished all that some of its members hoped, it 
has at any rate served a most useful purpose in breaking 
down barriers, removing prejudices, and bringing into 
close and friendly relationship the representatives of archi- 
tectural bodies hitherto personally unknown to, and to 
some extent suspicious of, each other. 

The Architects' War Committee contains the nucleus 
of what I will call “ The Federated Council of British 
Architectural Societies," a body whose formation under 
the title of а “ Board of Professional Control ” I sug- 
gested in April 1912, little thinking how soon, and under 
what circumstances, it would come into being in principle. 
if not in fact and in name. 

Would it not be well before the Architects’ War Сот. 
mittee is discharged to call its members together and see 
whether or not the existing machinery erected for war 
work can be utilised or adapted for other purposes? Iam 
afraid that if the machinery is once scrapped it may never 
be reconstructed or any new machinery devised. 

The spirit which has brought us through the war wil! 
bring us through other troubles. We have had a long 
professional armistice, but peace has not yet been ratified. 
and contentious professional questions shelved during the 
war must inevitably arise again very shortly unless steps 
are taken at once to settle them by some such means as | 
have indicated. 

The views I have put forward are my own; there is 
nothing new about them, but now is the time again to 
discuss my original proposal if it is thought to merit апу 
further consideration. Н anyone else has what he thinks 
IS a better scheme, let him give the profession the benefit 
of it. It is high time that the energy, time, and money 
now expended by the members of the committees of 
separate professional bodies in trying to attain the same 
objective should be directed into a channel which will 
prevent overlapping, and result in unity of command and 
action.—Yours, etc., 

C. МсАвтнув BUTLER, 
Secretary. 
The Society of Architects, 
28 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


AT the Quarterly Court of the Royal Masonic Institution 
a proposal to acquire fifty-two acres of land adjoining the 
property of the Institution at Bushey at a cost of £23.000 
was agreed to. It was also agreed to erect a junior school a 
soon as practical on the site. 
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How to Improve the Government Housing Scheme. Ä 
By A. G.Westacott, F.L.A.A., Secretary of the National Federation of Builders’ Merchants’ Association. 


We give the main portion of Mr. А. G. Westacott's scheme 
which has much to recommend it. After saying that the 
total cost of the Government Scheme will be ** somewhere 
between three and four hundred million pounds! ’’ he 
states that '' beyond this will be the cost of upkeep of 
the Government Housing Department and the large 
additional staffs required by the Municipalities to 
administer the schemes and the country is obviously 
not in a position at the present time to bear such a 
tremendous burden. The Government scheme fails to 
utilise the existing trade facilities, and іп fact, does 
nothing to encourage the co-operation of private enter- 
prise. 

He goes on to зау: “ What is needed is a scheine which 
shall not only have the effect of ending the existing dead- 
lock and getting the houses that are so urgently required 
rapidly erected, but at the same time shall avoid any large 
contribution from State or Municipal funds, shall enlist 
the active and willing assistance of private enterprise and 
capital, and shall nevertheless be simple and easıly work- 
able. I contend that the scheme outlined below fulfils 
all these requirements, with the additional advantage that 
it will confer a long period of prosperity upon the build- 
ing and kindred trades, and beneficially stimulate national 
industry generally. 

“Тһе whole difficulty really centres round the greatly- 
enhanced cost of the present-day building, above pre-war 
figures. Once it is rendered possible for houses which 
shall let at reasonable rents to be erected at a profit, the 
problem is solved. The question is how to do this, and 
at the same time avoid any stress upon the National 
Exchequer. 

‘* Private capital would, however, provide the whole of 
the necessary money for building the houses, if assured 
that the excess cost will afterwards be made good, and 
this refund could be deferred if in the meantime it is 
allowed to bear interest. If, therefore, the State 
guarantees the repayment at a fixed future date, and in 
the meantime pays interest, that would be sufficient to 
induce private capital to come to the rescue. 

“ Аз, however, the houses are being erected at other 
people’s expense for the benefit of the occupant, it is only 
fair that the latter should bear a reasonable percentage 
of the burden, in the shape of a slightly advanced rent. li 
two-thirds of the excess cost are ultimately borne by the 
State, and one-third by the tenant through his increased 
rent, that would be a very fair solution, and that is really 
the basis of the suggested alternative scheme. It is 
admitted that if erected for sale the extra price obtained 
above pre-war figures would more than make up this one- 
third balance, or if erected for investment, the difference 
would be more than recouped by the increased rent 
obtained. 

'* A concrete illustration will serve to make this quite 
clear. If we take а six-roomed working class London 
house, costing (say) £375 freehold before the war, letting 
at (say) 14s. to 15s. per week inclusive, and showing a 
net return upon the owner’s investment of say 6 per cent., 
we may consider that at the present time the minimum 
cost of a similar house and land would be £750 (1.6., ап 
advance of about 125 per cent. in the cost of the fabric, 
the cost of the land not having greatly appreciated). The 
excess cost would be made up to the investor by Housing 
Bonds for two-thirds of the amount, and the remainder 
by the extra price he would be able to obtain by reason 
of the demand and the increased rent chargeable. 

“Тһе proposal is, that the whole of the money for 
building shall be provided by private capital, as stated 
above, but two-thirds of the excess cost shall be treated 
as a loan to the State, against which the State shall issue 
Housing Bonds to the financing parties, payable at par 
at the end of twenty years, and meantime bearing interest 
at five per cent. per annum. This means that all the 
State would be asked to provide would be the small annual 

sum for interest and sinking-fund for redemption of 


capital. These Housing Bonds would bear the joint 
security of State and Local Council, and would be in the 
front rank of gilt-edged securities, and would at any time 
be realisable practically at par value. 

“* Certain standard schedules of costs would be drawn 
up by the National Housing Authority, based on certain 
broad stipulations of maximum cost, minimum accom- 
modation and site area, materials, design, and internal 
fittings, etc. These costs would be calculated on the pre- 
vailing prices of materials and labour, plus a reasonable 
profit for the builder, and such schedules would be adopted 
as the base-line costs for certain recognised types of 
houses, being the figures on which the amount of the 
Housing Bonds would be fixed. By adopting such ave- 
rage cost-standards it would be possible to avoid issuing 
ponds for odd amounts, and innumerable calculations. 
whilst still keeping sufficiently close to the true cost. 

“ The actual local administration would be in the hands 
of the Municipality or Council for the particular area con- 
cerned, who would be charged with the approval of plans 
lodged for the erection of houses in the district, and the 
Housing Bonds would be granted upon the authority of 
their final certificate that the buildings had been satis- 
factorily erected and all requirements duly complied with. 
The Bonds would either date from the issue of such final 
certificate, or from the next subsequent quarter-day, 
whichever might be deemed preferable. | 

“ The actual building of the houses would be carried 
out by the established builders and contractors, as in 
normal times, for private capital, either on contract or as 
might otherwise be arranged. — 

“Тһеге would be no restrictions on the sale of the 
houses when erected, and the individuals or syndicates 
who provided the money for building them would be free 
to sell the buildings at the current market value. The 
demand for many years is likely to be such that there is 
sure to be a satisfactory return upon their outlay. 

“А simple illustration will probably make the working 
quite clear. An individual decides to utilise his capital 
by putting up a certain number of working-class houses 
for sale. On application to the local Council, he receives 
the schedules setting out types and maximum cost, etc. 
He thus knows the figure upon which the Housing Bonds 
will be calculated, and the price at which he must get the 
house erected in order to see a satisfactory return upon 
his money. He obtains tenders from various builders, 
selects that which he considers most satisfactory, and 
lodges the plans received from the builder with the Council 
Surveyor for approval. We will assume the plans and 
specification are satisfactory, and building is therefore at 
once started. Inspections are made from time to time bv 
the Council Surveyor, and advances made to the builder 
by the financier on the usual plan, until finally the houses 
are completed. A last inspection would be made by the 
Council Surveyor, and a final certificate issued whereupon 
the financier would be entitled to the Housing Bond, and 
would be at liberty to dispose of the houses without further 
restriction. 

“ Whilst due safeguards would be imposed to prevent 
abuses or evasions by the unscrupulous, it will be seen 
that as far as possible everything would run along exactly 
as in pre-war days, and although certain broad regulations 
would have to be complied with, the scheme is sufficiently 
simple and elastic to afford ample scope to private enter- 
prise to adopt the most efficacious and economical methods 
of erection. | 

‘“ Tt will be seen that under the suggested alternative 
scheme almost everyone would directly or indirectly 
benefit. The working-class would both get the houses 
of which they stand so urgently in need and also would 
benefit by improved employment. Frivate capital would 
be provided with an opening for the employment of its 
money at a remunerative return. Private enterprise would 
also have ample scope for participating in the era of good 
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trade which would ensue. The Municipalities and Local 


- Councils would greatly benefit both by the saving of а 
considerable outlay and the avoidance of a number of 


onerous responsibilities and obligations, and by the in- 
crease in householders (and consequently rate-payers) and 
general improvement in trade. It will be seen that there 
would be no call upon the national exchequer for any 
loans, and the first call for interest on the Housing Bonds 
would not take place until the lapse of more than a year. 
There would also be no necessity for any ‘ penny housing 
rate.’ The Government Housing Department could be 
kept within very moderate dimensions, and a large saving 
effected in this direction alone. The adoption of the 
proposed altérnative scheme would also have the effect 
сі getting the houses actually put up as fast as labour 
and material were available. The great saving to the 
nation which would result from the adoption of the 
suggested scheme would naturally relieve the rates and 
taxes, and therefore in one way or another benefit all 
classes. 

“ІП we assume the number of houses to be built to 
overtake the actual shortage at 500,000, and the average 
present-day cost of erection and land at £750 each, we 
have а total outlay of 375 million pounds. This, of course, 
would all be provided by private enterprise, and not by the 
State. The Housing Bonds would represent one third of 
this total, or 125 million pounds, and the annual charge 
for 5 per cent. interest and sinking-fund for redemption 
of principal would be less than ten milion pounds (if the 
sinking-fund instalments are re-invested, the annual 
charge could be still further reduced). It will therefore 
be conceded that the alternative scheme is a model of 
simplicity and economy.” 


New Hotel in the Strand, W.C. 
Our issue of October З contained an illustration of this 
new building from. the drawing of the architect. 

This hotel and restaurant is to be erected upon the 
site occupied by Terry's Theatre and certain adjoining 
premises, for Messrs. R. E. Jones, Limited, the well- 
known provincial caterers. ‘The façade between the 
ground and second-floor levels, will consist of grey un- 
polished Aberdeen granite, and the large openings in these 
two floors will be fitted with specially-designed bright 
gunmetal frames. Above the second-floor level white 
Carrara will be used, the columns having bronze bases 
and capitals. The general scheme provides for the use 
of a considerable amount of wrought ironwork in balus- 
trading and balconies. A fine marble restaurant will be 
provided in the basement, as also upon the ground and 
first floors, and the second floor will contain the reception 
rooms and other accommodation, for hotel residents. 
The upper floors are to contain several hundred bed- 
rooms, which together with bath-room and lavatory 
accommodation, will be fitted upon the most modern and 
sumptuous lines. А large roof-café and music-room 18 
also to be provided, and it is intended to make this one 


of the greatest features of this new hotel. The architect | 


is Sir Charles T. Ruthen, F.R.I.B.A., 33 Furnival Street, 
ITolborn Bars, E.C.4. 


Tue Brierley Hill Urban Council has resolved to en- 
courage the erection of wooden houses and offer to let a 
portion of the Brierley estate for the purpose. | 

Tue following prices for sites for the Alfreton Urban 
Council's housing schemes have been reported upon by the 
district valuer and accepted :—-Alfreton, £5.000; Somer- 
cotes, £1,725; Swanwick, £1,417 153. 

CALLANDER Town Council has adopted a scheme for the 
erection of twelve new houses for the working classes on a 
site on the lands of the Earl of Ancaster on the Stirling 
Road. Mr. А. M. M‘Michael, Callander, has been appointed 
architect. The houses are to be of brick and rough cast, 
and the plans are to be submitted at once for the approval 
of the Local Government Board. Lord Ancaster has offered 
the land at £60 per acre if purchased outright, or £4 an 
acre of annual feu-duty. The Council are acquiring about 
three acres in extent. | 
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Picture Exhibitions. 


Тик fifth annual exhibition of Modern Masters of Eteh- 
-ing at the Leicester Galleries is probably the most in- 


teresting art exhibition on view at the present time. The 
art of etching has so far escaped the vagaries and move- 
ments which have affected the art of painting; the 
masterly examples on view at the Leicester Galleries do 
not require any aesthetic readjustments on the part of 
the spectator, or a preface to the catalogue to explain 
the artists’ intentions. The etchings themselves are 
sufficiently explanatory, although in this varied collec- 
tion a very wide range of artistic outlook is expressed— 
sometimes subtle, sometimes broad and effective, here & 
direct appeal to simple human. emotions, there а treat- 
ment wluch appeals to sensitive artistic appreciation. 
Traditional methods in etching have as yet caused no 
reaction. The exhibition includes many masters of a 
past generation, Whistler, Seymour Haden, Legros, 
Meryon among others—all great names. One of its 
most interesting features are the character, the quality 
of individuality, the sincerity, to be found in most of 
the work. ‘The personality of the artist 1s expressed, not 
in any bizarre fashion as in the work of a painter in a 
neighbouring gallery, but in the fact that the artist has 
something to say and has sufficient command of his 
vocabulary and himself to say it well and in his own 
terms. The collection is international as may be inferred 
from the names we have already mentioned. Manet, 
Degas, Anders Zorn, Rops, Pissarro, are also герге- 
sented. There are two or three well-known examples 
of Rodin, including his portraits of Henri Becque, which 
go to show the versatility of the sculptor’s gifts. Forain, 
one of the most vital interpreters of the French character 
of a generation ago,.if not of to-day, is not less vital in 
his treatment of religious subjects, as in the Piéta at the 
present exhibition. — Millet's etchings possess the same 
character and outlook as his pictures and pencil drawings, 

and Legros follows in the same school with a sterner 
simplicity. Steinlen, Daubigny, and Renoir are among 
the other French artists represented. In addition to the 

work of Whistler and Seymour Haden, there 18 ап 

excellent collection of representative British etchers of 

to-day—Mr. Muirhead Bone, Mr. William Strang (in a 

Rembrandtish mood), Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Robert 

Spence, Mr. McBey, -in а strikingly individual work 

“ France at the Furnaces,” Mr. Griggs, with his staid 

architectural outlook, Mr. Walcot, with his lively archi- 

tectural imagination controlled by precise scholarship, 

and Mr. Claude Shepperson, in one of his fanciful evoca- 

tions “ After the Ball." We must not forget to include 

also the etchings of Mr. Lee IIankey, Mr. Oliver Hall, 

Mr. Nevinson, and Mr. Martin Hardie, which contribute 

to the interest of an excellent exhibition. 

The memorial exhibition of the paintings and draw- 
ings by the late Edward Stott at the Galleries of the 
Fine Art Society recall the work of an artist who won 
for himself an individual position at the summer ех 
tion at the Royal Academy. : His pictures emerged from 
the crowd of canvases on the walls, not because of their 
brilliant colour, topical interest, or great scale, but largely 
because they possessed none of these qualities. What 
they did possess were reticence, and poetic or religious 
sentiment. His pictures were attractive because they 
were obviously the expression of an earnest and attractive 
temperament. | 

The memorial exhibition of the pictures of the late 
Harold Gilman at the Leicester Galleries represents the 
work of one of the leading artists of the London Group. 
Mr. Gilman's work shows the influence of Mr. Walter 
Sickert, and some of the modern French artists of yes. 
terday. It belongs to а type of art that requires wholesale 
readjustments, not only in artistic theory but in colour 
sense. Subject does not matter, or matters very little. 
Mr. Gilman's drawings indicate that he had a traditions 
command of draughtsmanship, that he could draw, 
which is probably more than can be said for many artists 
of the same school. . 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 
The number of new schemes submitted to the Ministry 
during the week ended October 4 was ninety-six, and the 
total number of schemes submitted by local authorities 
and publie utility societies to the Ministry is now 0,189. 
The number of schemes approved is now 1,783, sixty 
schemes having been approved during the week under 


review. 


The number of house plans submitted is 654, 


representing 38,050 houses. House-plan schemes, repre- 
senting 24,388 houses, have now been approved. | 

 Twenty-eight local authorities in England and Wales 
have made definite application for Army huts with the 
view to their conversion into working-class dwellings. In 


seventeen of these cases the huts have been placed at 


the disposal of the local authorities. Eight local authori- 


ties are actually in | 5ssession of the huts, and in five local 


areas the work of co. version has begun. 


The families in 


actual occupation of converted Army huts now number 
134. All except four of the applications from local 
authorities have been made within the last six weeks. 
Details of local authorittes` sehemes dealt with during 
the week аге as follows: 


BUILDING Sites. Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Acres. 
Aberdare Š 13.50 
Abersychan E . 11.92 
Ashton-under-Mersey . 5.00 
Barry . ; š š 1.57 
Bentley-with-Arksey 6.67 
Crook (2 sites) . . 20.94 
Heston.and Isleworth . 3.24 
Irlam š А 8.62 
‘Lambeth 4.35 
Leeds . Š А 8.00 
London, City of . 64.53 
Middleton . . . 5.24 

..Mytholmroyd à . 4.00 
Northampton (2 sites) 1.89 
Northwich . . . 29.00 

,, Penryn : kno Ж 4.58 

. £t. Amme’s-on-the-Bes . 5.50 

. St. Pancras . . 8.50 
Shepton Mallet 1.75 

. Windermere 14.50 
Worcester 27.28 

248.36 
| Schemes 
| Urban. Acres. | 

` Blackpool 9.41 
Cottingham 9.93 

` Farnworth 15.08 
Llanrwst . Я 5.00 

Lower Bebington 14.50 

. Margate š Я 7.00 
Northwich . š . 31.45 
Ogmore and Garw (2 

sites) š 212. 17918 
Queensbury . 8.95 
Rothwell š 12.00 
Southend-on-Sea . 34.00 
>: Bouth Molton 2.50 

` Stotkport 9.81 

_ Stoke-on-Trent 30.00 

` Tavistock . š 5 4.66 

` Waltham Holy Cross. 2.00 

.. Walthamstow 22. 1286 

. Walton-le-Dale . 5.64 

: Wantage . š 1.25 

` West Hartlepoo T0.73 
, , Winchester 35.00 
400.91 


Rural. 
Ashbourne (5 sites) 
Belper (2 sites) 
Blaby 


' Bromsgrove 


approved ; 


burnley (4 sites) 
Cuckfield (2 sites) 
Godstone (2 sites) 
Hitchin ; 
Howden (2 sites) 
Leigh (2 sites) 
Lymington (3 sites) 
Nantwich (22 sites) 
Ongar . A З 
8t. Thomas қ 
Salisbury (4 sites) 
Steyning West . 
Stockton (6 sites) 
Tewkesbury А 
Thornbury (2 sites) 
Wath (2 sites) 
Whiston ; : 
Wilton (2 sites) . 


County Council. 
Stafford ; қ š 


Tatal . 


Rural. 


| Blofield 


Brackley 

Brailes (2 sites) 
Buckingham 
Cheadle à 
Cirencester (2 sites) 
Depwade (2 sites) 
Dorchester (2 sites) 
Easton-on-the-Hill 
Epping 
Escrick 

Hastings А 
Luton (2 sites) . 
North Witchford 
Per- th | : 
Pon. 4fract 


St. Austell . . | 


Shifnal : š 
Solihull (4 sites) : 
Steyning West . š 


Sturminster (2 sites) . 


1 Towcester 


Wangford . 25 өз 
Warminater (5 sites) 


County Council. 
Ely, Isle of . E pi 
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Lay Outs. Schemes submitted: 
. Urban. Rural. 
Abersychan . Barnack (3 sites) 
Acton | blofield (5 sites) 
Aldershot Cheadle 
Barry Hitchin 
Bournemouth | Huntingdon (2 sites) 
Chorley Lanchester 
Crook (2 sites) Melksham 
Darlington Pontardawe (3 sites) 
Leeds | | Tenbury 
Rowley Regis ' Thame 
Rugeley | Wallingford 
Ruislip—Northwood (3 sites) | Wantage (3 sites) 
Silsden | 
Schemes approved: 

Urban. Rural. 
Conway | Barnack (3 sites) 
Crewe Cheadle 
Croydon Depwade (2 sites) 


Ellesmere Port and Whitby 


Frome (5 sites) 
Higham Ferrers 


Huntingdon (3 sites) 


Llanelly a Llanelly (2 sites) 
Maidstone (2 sites) Middleton Cheney 
Panteg | Newport Pagnell 
Rowley Regis South Shields 
Royton Tendrin 
Rugeley Wallingford 
Welshpool Wantage (3 sites) 
House PLANs. Schemes submitted: 

Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. 
Aldershot ; А ; 20 | Barnack (3 schemes) 1 
Birkenhead. | . 938 | Cheadle . ты 66 
Bournemouth : ; 34 | Huntingdon . | 4 
Buckingham . f қ 8 | Melksham . . . 0 
Crook (2 schemes) . 228 | Pontardawe (3 schemes) М7 
Leeds . . . . 85 | Tenbury uou 274 
Rugeley . 2. d . 124 | Thame . | 6 
Shipley . А š А 30 س‎ 

51 
County Council. 
Huntingdon . . `, 
862 Total . + 1⁄25 
Schemes approved : 

Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. ef houses. 
Birkenhead . à . 05 | Barnack (3 schemes) 18 
Buckingham : 4 8 | Biggleswade (4 schemes) 72 
Croydon . « о 1291 Cheadle . . 2. . 6 
Ellesmere Port and Depwade (2 schemes) 10 

Whitby . .  . 65} Llanelly (2 schemes) 90 
Higham Ferrers . . 20 | Lydney . ор 10 
Maidstone (2 schemes) . 26 | Newport Pagnell (5 
Nottingham . . . 350 | schemes) . . . 5 
Rugeley . ; . . 124 St. Ives (2 schemes 22 
Shipley . 4 . ; 30 © = 
Wigan . . . . 155. 351 

"TEM | | 1,220 


| County Countcil. 
| Huntingdon (2 schemes) 10 


1,220” Tota . . . 1581 


AT a meeting of the Eastern District Committee of Stir- 
ling County Council at Falkirk it was agreed to get into 
touch with Clackmannan County Council in order to decide 
upon the position of the new bridge proposed to be erected 
over the Forth at South Alloa. 
= Sre Jesse Boor has purchased the Highfield’s estate, 
Beeston, consisting of 140 acres, and also Lenton House, 
Beeston, with 27 acres. It is understood that Sir Jesse 
contemplates the erection of large works and the laying out 
of a garden city for the workpeople to be employed. | 

‘OFFERS have been accepted by Dumfries Town Council 
for the carrying out of an extensive municipal housing 
scheme. The cost ner house, including the laying out of the 
ground, is, if the buildings are of stone, £685, and if the 
buildings аге of brick £630. . The Council are hopeful of 
getting the consent of the Board of Health that the buildings 
should be of stone. | 

Ат the monthly meeting the clerk to Dumbarton Town 
Council submitted a Compulsory Order by the local authority 


Order had been approved by the Scottish Board of Health. 


Master of Works Ward said this was the only course Ope? 2 


to them, but it was with reluctance he moved that the Order ` 
be served. The Provost seconded, and it was а А 
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General 


The Government’s Persecution of the Public. 


WHEN the telephone was first invented it was 
for a time treated as an ingenious toy until demon- 
stration proved how great a service to mankind it 
might become. We were at first behind other 
nations in adopting it, but in the hands of a well- 
administered public company we soon found it an 
indispensable adjunct of business which we could 
not do without. In those happy and far-distant days 
а subscriber was treated with courtesy and prompt- 
ness; if he needed a second instrument it was fixed 
within a few davs of the order being given ; the ser- 
vice was excellent; the officials of the company 
efficient and civil, and we became dependent on the 
telephone for many of the ordinary operations of 
business. More than this, the coinpany made large 
profits, which indirectly helped our national revenue 
in the form of income tax. 

In those now distant but halcyon 
cloaked with authority who sat in high places saw 
an opportunity of extending their authority ; then, 
ах now, the creation of new departments was dear to 
the official mind. It is true that the rapidity and 
extent of Government's interference with the affairs 
of the private citizen was less than we suffer from 
to-day, but still ambition was there and the Govern- 
ment took over the telephones. Naturally we were 
told then, as we are told now, that the change was 
in our interests. Very soon, however, we learnt we 
were wrong ; instead of civility and prompt attention 
from the employees of the Government the public 
is more often than not kept waiting by the Exchange 
operators for several minutes before any attention 
is paid to the subscriber. In a large proportion of 
cases he is then put on to the wrong number, and 
in some instances his call is not attended to at all. 
Complaints to the department usually end in the 
waste of stationery, and exasperation. If we want 
a telephone fixed we тау have to wait for months, 
and we are fortunate if we get it done then. All 
kinds of vexatious charges are made on the smallest 
pretext. If a subscriber dropped his subscription 
during the war because he was called up, and wanted 
his Instrument refixed, he was told that the 
department could not reinstate the instrument. It 
is true there are devious back-stair ways by which this 
could be effected, but if it was in the end done the 
luckless subseriber was told he must first pay a charge 
of some £5. Inquiry as to the meaning of the charge 
inet with the reply that materials cost more, although 
no materials were required, but onlv the services of 
а workman for an hour. Tn other cases people have 
Advertised for the use of a spare instrument, while 
the “ Daily Май” tells us that in dereliet and dis- 


davs those 


mantled Government offices instruments have been 
left among general wreckage. But the chief and 
crowning injury to the convenience and comfort of 
the publie is that the service is so slow that it is 
probably quicker to walk a mile to see a man than 
to telephone to him. 

Now, if the public service were piling up profits, 
which were devoted to the relief of the taxpayer, we 
might grin and bear the inconvenience in the public 
interest ; but this is strangely not the case. Instead 
of profits, the service which used to pay in private 
hands 1$ carried on at а loss. 

Under these cireumstances we cannot see why 
the representatives of the public should not insist 
on the Government's cutting its loss and restoring to 
private hands a service which they have shown them- 
selves incapable of conducting in the public interest. 

Neturally the war, like charity, has been used to 
cover a multitude of sins; but its mantle is not wide 
enough to conceal the fact that the less we allow 
Government to do for us the better our business will 
be done and the less we shall have to pay. 

То take other instances, we have the interference 
of Government with the mining Industry, which has 
given us dear and scarce coal, ‘and possibly crippled 
the commercial destinies of the country. 

We have the Government’s administration of the 
railways, which has so far produced dear travelling 
and an unprecedented strike; and Govermment’s in- 
terference with the housing of the people, which first 
began with the passing of the Finance Act of 1909-10, 
and then, having artificially produced a shortage, pro- 
ceeded to fill in the vacuum by the promotion of 
schemes which must and will end, unless checked, by 
producing national bankruptey. We are told that 
one after another.of these results are the direct and 
inevitable consequences of the war; but, although we 
all know that the finances of апу country w ould have 
been strained by such a strugele, we think it is clear 
that there are other and Important causes. Тһе 
'ause We suggest s the megalomania which has in- 
fected politicians, some of whom imagine themselves 
to be heaven-sent leaders, while they are only mortal 
men. Мо lessons seem to teach them prudence, and 
we have one experiment after another, and finally 
have to foot the bill —if we can! Now the future of 
our railways and mines are great questions, which 
we have only mentioned in passing, but the record of 
the Government in the matter of housing and of the 
telephone service 1s compar: tively easy to Judee on 
its merits, and we say it is time that the public, 
throughly its elected representatives, should impose 
its will on those in high places, and put an end to 

scandals which are patent to all. 

Publie opinion, which has been so lenient in judg- 
ment during the war, is the opinion of those who have 
suffered. and borne many hardships during the last 
six vears, but it is not inclined to give Gox ernment 
officials endless rope or to meet burdens in addition 
to those it must bear to please the temporary. holders 
of Inehlv-paid offices. | 


- 
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Notes and Comments. 


The R.I.B.A. and Building Restrictions. 

We are glad to see in the report of an interview between 
Mr. Ian McAlister, as secretary of the Building Industries 
Consultative Board, and a representative of the ** West- 
minster Gazette,” that ‘the Board came to the conclusion 
that the time had come for the Government to suspend 
their operations and leave laws of supply and demand to 
settle the price of materials. A resolution to this effect 
has been sent to the Government, with a further recom- 
mendation that the building trade should be left free 
from any form of Government control or interference. 
If the Government will act on the advice of the Board 
it is hoped that in a comparatively short time prices will 
come back to a reasonable level. 

There is no doubt, т our opinion, that this 15 so, and 
that what we are chiefly in need of now is the abolition of 
all the various forms of control which have so greatly 
handicapped the building industry, and the continuance 
of which can no longer be justified on grounds of neces- 
sity or of common sense. 


The Aldwych Site. 


THe London County Council have before them a proposal 
from the Bush Company, Ltd., to lease the Aldwych 
site for 99 years at a rental of £55,000 a year, for the 
purpose of erecting à building which will serve as a 
permanent exhibition and sale-room for manufactured 
articles, and in connection with which there will be a 
buyers’ club and commercial trade-libraries. It is to 
form a meeting place for buvers, giving facilities for the 
purchase of goods from samples sectionallv arranged in 
trades. Though the Company is registered in London 
it 13 recelving financial assistance from America, and 
is connected with the Bush Terminal Company of New 
York, and we believe an American architect has been 
appointed in connection with the scheme, who is credited 
with the intention of designing a building based on the 
treatment of Somerset House. If this should prove 
true the building, which will occupy so important а 
position, will be worthy of the site, and form a great 
addition to London, though we regret that the scheme 
of Earl Grev for its utilisation. as combined central 
offices for the great dominions was not carried to a 
successful issue. 


The Rebuilding of Shops. 
REGENT STREET will probably wear a new aspect in a 
couple of years time, since Libertv’s premises and 
Dickins and Jones's are already being rebuilt, while 
Jay's and Peter Robinson’s are under contract to begin 
building within a given time after the conclusion of 
Peace. We are afraid, apart from the architectural merit 
which may characterise these schemes, they will, as is 
usual here, be based on an unsatisfactory assumption— 
that the shopkeeper's building should attract as much 
attention as possible by its individual design. We believe 
this is fundamentally wrong from the point of view of 
our towns as а whole, and that the shop, while planned 
internally for convenience, should be made to conform to 
an accepted type of design for the street of which it 
forms only а small unit. And, however well designed 
Selfridge’s proposed new buildings may be, we learn with 
some dismay that it is proposed in connection with them 
to add a tower higher than that of Westminster Cathe- 
dral. A tower in. such a case is nothing more or less 
than a business advertisement and serves no useful 
purpose. It should, we feel, in common with other 
structural advertisements, illuminated lettering, and 
sky signs be suppressed, and no architectural treatment 
can really condone for what most of us would feel to be 


a vulgarity calculated to belittle similar features in con- 
nection with buildings to which they give a meaning. 


Cheap Concrete Houses. 
MR. GORDON ALLEN, according to a heading in tne 
" Star' is able to show the manner in which con- 
crete houses can be built at a cost of about one-third 
that of similar brick buildings. Не itlustrates his points 
by the statement that, during the first two years of the 
war, concrete cottages were erected at Crayford for £325, 
including the cost of road making, sewerage, drainage, 
oak fencing and planting. The actual building-cost of 
the structure was only about £200, and they contain three 
bedrooms, a larga living room, parlour and scullery. 
When we look further into his remarkable statement we 
find that Mr. Allen never stated that costs have not in- 
creased since the early years of the war, but only that 
costs can be largely decreased, a very different matter. 
Wooden Houses. 
Tug ` Daily Май” has inaugurated one of its campaigns 
on the subject of wooden houses, which the Ministry о! 
Health have now—it seems to us somewhat reluctantly 
—given an official sanction. Whether this sanction will 
be effectual depends upon whether or not it will be so 
hedged in with conditions as to render it practicable to 
effect all possible economies of construction. Meanwhile 
Sir Charles Ruthen has built three houses at Newton, 
near Swansea, to show what he thinks might be done, 
but we refer elsewhere to these and the questions which 
arise cut of what Sir Charles recently said at a meeting 
of tire Society of Architects. We think there is little doubt, 
provided timber can be obtained in sufficient quantities, 
that this is one way out of our immediate difficulties of 
time and cost, but sufficient attention has not yet been 
given to what is the root of most of the present difficulty 
-— the unwise interference of the authorities themselves. 


The Growth of the Cinema Theatre. 
Few forms of entertainment have met with such hearty 
support from the public as the cinema theatre for which, 
at first, small, ill-ventilated, spaces in old structures were 
deemed sufficient. The latest of projected monsters 1s 
a scheme for the erection of a super cinema at Liverpool, 
from designs by Mr. Frank Matcham, which we learn is 
estimated to cost two million pounds, including the cost 


* 


oÍ the acquisition of the site, while the building will in- 


clude restaurants, grill rooms, and other adjuncts. The 
plans have yet to be sanctioned by the magistrates, as we 
hope they will be, for if Sir Oswald Stoll can, as he confi- 
dently thinks, make it pay, the community will derive 
not only entertainment from it, but income tax on profits, 
which we are not promised out of the more purely philan- 
thropic schemes of earnest philanthropists. 


The Finance Act and Rickets. 
WE have a little book before us entitled ‘‘ Defective 
Housing and the Growth of Children,” by J. Lawson 
Dick, M.D., F.R.C.S., which undoubtedly contains 
much valuable information. We are told that ‘‘ Def- 
ciency of food and errors of dieting will aggravate rickets, 
but no diet however efficient will prevent the occurrence 
of rickets if the child is brought up among slum con- 
ditions.” Such publications are eagerly welcomed by 
the advocates of ambitious housing proposals. But the 
boot is really on the wrong foot, for the main cause fer 
the shortage in housing is the mistaken legislation of 
1910, which is thus the chief cause of defective and over- 
crowded housing conditions. We can seldom travel far 
without finding we are related to those we at first 
imagined were strangers, and in a similar manner th? 
Finance Act of 1910 and rickets may be shown to be 
closely connected in the relationship of cause and effect! 
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The Industrial Situation.—VII. 
| By Samuel Smethurst. 


1 Now come to the end of a task, self-imposed, of writing 
a series of articles on the supremely important subject 
which confronts the Country on the termination of a 
war Which has taxed its resources both in ivan and 
material in a way that has been unexampled in the 
history of the world. 

I am quite conscious that committing to writing one's 
thoughts is an art that requires, as a rule, a good deal 
of specialised training. At this nioment I have the pro- 
foundest admiration for the crisp and lucid way some men 
can arrange their thoughts, emphasising the important 
and placing their ideas in such clear sequence that even 
an ordinary reader can visualise what they desire to teach. 

I ain afraid that cannot be said of my humble efforts. 
And yet if they are read with attention I think sonie 
wil be able to piece together such a case from the 
fragments І have written as will enable thein to under- 
stand the case as I intend they should. And I ask them 
to believe that I am careful to write nothing that 1 do 
not intensely believe. And that 1 never try to make, 
what for want of a better phrase I will call, mere debating 
points. On the contrary, 1 never use an argument that 
I have not subjected to the closest exananation, such as 
would be given to it by a man holding the opposing 
view, and relentlessly dropping anything that will not 
stand the test of such a criticism. There are few whoeither 
Write or speak in this spirit, for the inevitable result of 
such a course is that you please very few. The extremist 
on each side will have none of you, and is often most 
contemptuous in his references. And yet on both sides 
in their heart of hearts they know you are right, and 
often come by slow and tortuous processes, and not in- 
frequently by suffering of one sort or another, to your 
point of view. 

The man who takes up the position on big and com- 
plicated issues, such as the one I have been discussing, 
that he is right and nothing that anybody else says 
matters, is, to put it plainly, a fool, and violates and 
weakens the good points of his own case. 

My appeal, therefore, is to the moderate man who 
after all is the dominating factor in the life of Britain, 
and is the man who ultimately determines the issue. 
All he wants is to know and understand, and when һе 
knows he will move resolutely to achieve his purpose. 
This quality gives to Britain its true greatness. — I am 
full of confidence in the future because of my belief in 
the emergence sooner or later of this quality. If I 
looked at things as they exist at the moment I should 
despair of the future, because as things are now [ have 
not the least doubt we are drifting to destruction as a 
nation. We are reaping the bitter aftermath of the wer. 
Our men are following the lead of men who I believe 
are leading them wrongly and to their own harm, but 
Truth will ultimately prevail. Right is still maght, and 
will triumph in the end. Му concern is not the economic 
problem that will right itself because its laws are inexor- 
able; the common sense of British people will save 
them sooner or later, they will not wilfully put their 
hand in the fire, trusting, for some inscrutable reason, 
that it will not burn. It is something like what they 
are doing by the foolish attempt to limit production, 
which at the moment prevails. 

My concern is on the moral side, lest we fail to realise 
*that standard of mght doing, love of justice, fair play, 
and a full recognition of those moral standards which 
constitute the real greatness of any people. God surely 
reigns, and if he does then the nation that most fully 
realises his purpose and approximates His will will 
prevail. 

I ап» led to make this remark because I see the danger 
of men of all classes thinking that the supreme good 
is gold or possessions, and develop a merely selfish spirit 
as opposed to self-sacrifice or the altruistic spirit. I 
distinguish betweens selfishness and self-i-al—the latter 
meaning a proper regard for oneself and one’s interests. 

I began these articles by suggesting that the great 
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need of the times was that a man should arise, who, with 
knowledge and understanding, impartially and honestly 


should tell the country the Truth—bold and ungarnished. 


Since then the Premier has spoken on this subject on 
three occasions, and what he has said has run much on 
the lines I have been trying to put before your readers. 
I think the importance of what the Prime Minister says 
is intensified by the fact that what he says is very often 
the conclusions which a great many careful students, who 
have collated the facts, have reached—quite impartially 

and which Mr. Lloyd George with unrivalled 
ability places before the country. That what he says will 
be received and impartially considered is too much to 
expect at least fron» men of the type of one writer in 
the '' Labour Leader" whose article on one of these 
speeches is one continual stream of vulgar vituperation, 
the only effect of which must be to revolt all right think- 
ing people. А cause which needs to resort to such a course 
will, I am sure, make little real headway in this country. 
Still the Premier is undoubtedly prejudiced in the minds 
of many people by the strong antagonism that exists on 
purely political grounds. Оп the other hand, the niagni- 
ficent services he has rendered during the war has won 
for him a position in many minds of unquestioned con- 
fidence. As an empioyer I hope all other employers will 
answer his call to work earnestly and with a single eye 
to the country's good, in trying to effect à proper under- 
standing with their workmen. The attitude of standing 
on our rights should be modified, even if it means some 
sacrifice in the interest. of the common good of the 
Country. ‘° Britain before our personal interests '' should 


. be the creed of all who are worthy of the name of British. 


I know that in the face of the attitude that many trade 
unionists are taking up there are many employers who 
are spoiling for a fight, and who honestly believe that 
it is the only way in which the true interests of the 
Country can be served, and believe in taking such a course 
they will be the best friend of the worker himselt. I 
confess there is more to be said for this point of view 
than I like to admit, yet I sincerely hope that we are a 
long way from such action. I am quite sure that con- 
ciliation and agreement if we can reach it is the best 
policy. 

For this policy, however, to be effective two things 
are necessary ; the first is that there must be an honest 
and unequivocal statement that the Trades Unions intend 
to co-operate with the employers to do the best for the 
industry, and incidentally the Country, providing the em- 
ployers promise to see that. workmen have proper wages 
and conditions. There ought to be no difficulty in reaching 
à clear and workable understanding on such points if there 
is а desire to do so, and the '' acid ’’ test as to who is 
willing for ‘his cannot be very long delayed. 

For any such scheme to have the s'ightest chance of 
success there must be complete discipline on both sides, 
there must be responsible executives and they must rule. 
The guerilla tactics !ately pursued by some members of 
Trades Unions must stop, and that quickly. Тһе time 
may come when the same discipline will need to be 
exercised by employers to prevent their agreed arrange- 
ments from being evaded or broken down by either side. 
Is there апу hope unless there is an honest regard for 
obligations and & determination to fulfil them at all cost? 
If there is to be a fight in the building trade, which God 
forbid, it will not be a trifling matter, and when once 
begun will not soon end. In the north-western area the 
men have broken their agreement and have ignored their 
leaders. In their own interests the best thing the Unions 
could do now would be at all cost to punish in such way 
as is open to them these rebels, and assert their power 
to rule. At the moment they are discredited because 
they cannot carry out the promises made on behalf of 
their members. 

Although they got advances on the average-rate pre- 
vailing in the sixty-nine associations in the north-western 
area, Which was an increase for craftsmen of 120 per cent. 
and for labourers of 170 per cent., and they bound them- 
selves to these rates to a specified date in 1920. Since 
this arrangement was agreed to some of the towns have 
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gone on strike for 4d. per hour advance, and persisted 
іп this course against the wish and instructions of their 
leaders. Owing to the peculiar circuinstances in the town 
where this trouble arose, after a prolonged stoppage, 
they succeeded, but their success was entirely due to the 
altitude of the rest of the towns im being reluctant to 
declare a lock-out against the men in the other towns 
who were honourably complying with the ternis of the 
agreement, and also a desire not to embarrass the men’s 
leaders in trying to get compliance with agreements they 
had entered into. When, however, this rate had been 
established in one town the leaders on behalf of the sixty- 
nine districts gave notice to bring all the other districts 
up to the same level.. This was a distinct breach ot the 
original contract, and no one could have blamed the 
employers if they had insisted on their bond, but they 
did not adopt this attitude and press their rights, thev 
took a juster view and said we frankly admit that when 
we fixed these rates of wages it was expected the cost of 
living would come down, but instead it is reported it 
had slightly gone up, and so Шеге is а case for revision ; 
and said “ we will agree to the matter being reopened, 
and will leave it to the National Conciliation Board to 
decide what is fair in the matter, after having heard all 
facts; but with this proviso that all men out on strike 
shall return to their work before we will go before the 
Conciliation Board.” lt is very unfortunate that the 
Trade-Union leaders are unable to persuade their men 
to go back to their work and await such decision, and 
so an impasse has resulted, the employers quite properly 
refusing to go before the Conciliation Board, which 
sat on Tuesday last. The employers had a long and 
earnest and not always unanimous meeting, and 
finally, after a six-hour sitting, decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with the men’s leader to see what can 
be done under the circumstances. It is not weakness 
that has dictated this course, but real strength, a realisa- 
tion that the Country can ill stand a devastating strike 
or lock-out, and they ought not to leave untried any 
effort to avert it. The result of this policy is in the 
lap of the gods. rf it has to be a fight then I feel certain 
that those among the employers who fought most 
strenuously for a peaceful solution will be the men who 
will fight most strenuously when the hour of battle comes, 
and will be undeterred by consequences knowing that they 
exhausted every evenue open to them, with any sort of 
dignity, to reach a pacific conclusion. 

I aın sorry for this wrong-headedness and see nothing 
but disaster to all if persisted in. I am, however, quite 
sure that the time has come when the Trades Unions shall 
вау whether they are in favour of Conciliation or not. 
If not let the Boards be disbanded, and let the people on 
both sides know honestly where they are. The cause 
which, if Т am any judge, will suffer most from such a 
course is Labour. With employers friendly the best was 
possible. With each side in battle array good will come 
to neither. Tt will be a reversion to barbarism, and all 
that that involves. I hope some way will be found by 
which common sense and foresight will have a chance of 
asserting themselves. 
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Gravesend Housing Scheme. 

Mr. Н. W. Wirrs, the assessor appointed for the 
Gravesend Housing competition, has given the following 
award. The winner is to be appointed architect subject 
to the approval of his plans by the authorities. The 
remaining competitors are placed in order of merit at 
the desire of the Corporation: Е. J. Bennett, placed first, 
(2) John J. Robson, (3) Wm. M. Dean. (4) Richard J. 
Lovell, (5) J. Batty, (6) George Clay, (7) W. П. Allen. 


Facen with tenders for painting 700 per cent. higher 
than those received -eight years. ago, Derbyshire County 
Council has decided to defer such work. 

Tar Runcorn War Memorial Committee has decided to 
recemmend a scheme for the erection of an imposing granite 
cross on a site near the Vicarage at а cost of £1,500 in 
memory of the men who fell in the Great War. | 
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The International Society at the Grosvenor 


Gallery. | 

Tne main defect cf the twenty-sixth exhibition of the 
International Society of Sculptcrs, Painters and Gravers, 
IS that it scarcely justifies its imposing title. It is not 
in any sense international, although there are one or 
two works by foreign artists on the walls: and the repre- 
sentation of sculpture is extremely meagre. The cata- 
logue contains a formidable list of distinguished mem- 
bers of the Society who, with a few exceptions, are 
inadequately represented or not represented at all. The 
Society is not at present living up to its tradition or 
its reputation. The present exhibition contains many 
interesting works by artists who are usually represented 
at the Academy. It also contains an oil painting, `` Almond 
Blossom,” by Whistler, the first President of the Society, 
lent for the occasion by Lord Aberconway. ‘This is one of 
Whistler's most graceful works, and shows the influence 
on his style of Japanese art. Тһе present President, 
Mr. Wiliam Strang is only represented by one picture, 
а sympathetic portrait of an anonymous lady. The 
dominant note of the exhibition is provided by three or 
four artists, who are represented in most, if not all, the 
four galleries. Mr. McEvoy, for instance, has sent 
thirteen portraits; Mr. Munnings is represented by ten 
pictures, Mrs. Laura Knight by five, Miss Frances 
Hodgkins by six, Mr. Thomas Baxter by nine, and there 
are one or two other painters who are equally prolific. 
Mr. McEvoy’s portraits vary in interest, as might be 
expected where so many subjects are concerned, but 
they are usually distinguished by a facile grace, and some 
times, as in his “ Madame Errazuriz’’ and ‘‘ Riscuse, 
by a deeper quality. Mrs. Laura Knight continues her 
investigations in the life of the theatre and the ballet, 
both before and behind the curtain, and extends her 
observation to boxing contests, in which the pose and 
muscularity of the fighters on the brightly illuminated 
platform with the dim surroundings of intent spectators, 
are presented with reality and imagination. “Тһе 
Frisian Bull," by Mr. Munnings, is probably the best 
of his many pictures at the exhibition, which all possess 
the open-air qualitv, the love of nature and animals. 
which distinguish his work. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s portrait 
of an Italian soldier, a powerfully modelled head standing 
out from a dark background, (Mr. Philpot’s backgrounds 
always possess depth and distance) is a good example of 
one of the ablest artists of to-day, and his large mytholo- 
vical picture, ‘‘ Melampus and the Centaur ’’ (not the 
Melampus mentioned by Vitruvius), is broadly effective 
in its character, in its hght and dark shadows painted 
with the skill of an old master. Sir John Lavery presents 
Mr. Duff Cooper in evening dress, wearing a silk hat, 
and obtains considerable effect from his treatment of black 
and white. The pictures of Mr. Reginald Hampton 
remain a litle apart from the movements and character. 
of most contemporary work: he is more deeply concerned 
with the decorative, symbolic, and poetic sentiment of 
painting, which he expresses with a sensitive feeling for 
colour and outline as in his “ Flora Alpina,” and *' Flora 
of the Fields ” at the present exhibition. Mr. William 
Rothenstein’s “ Portrait of the Artist '' in uniform, and 
wearing a steel helmet recalls Sir William Orpen's portrait 
of himself in similar circumstances. | 

There are numerous paintings of London buildinzs 
and streets: ‘‘ Gloucester Terrace ” by Mr. Henriques. 
“ Berkelev Square ’’ by Mr. Livens, but the most interest- 
ing is “ The Colonnade, Greenwich ” by Mr. W. В. Е. 
Ranken. | 

The international element is principally represented 
bv the pictures of Mr. Alvaro Guevara and Mr. L. de 
Smet. | | En 

The examples of sculpture are not numerous, but 
the head of the Rev. Stewart Fleadlam by Mr. Ernest 
Cole, with a stand designed by Professor Selwyn Image, 
will no doubt attract some attention. | 
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Royal Academy War Memorials 
Exhibition. | 

Tur Royal Academy has done well to open its doors to 
this exhibition, wnich should prove of considerable use 
to all who are called on to consider the question of war 
memorials, Perhaps the most encouraging thing about 
it is the excellence of the inexpensive class of memorial, 
such as the slate tablets with fine lettering, plain, or 
surrounded by a wreath, from some of the Municipal 
Schools of Art; such a tablet could probably be executed 
for £10 or £12, and would remain satisfactory to the 
last, an unfading tribute to the memory of the dead, 
where some of the more pretentious of these monuments 
would be out of keeping or even ridiculous. 

In the courtyard will be seen a model of the Great 
War Cross erected by the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission in British and Dominion cemeteries abroad, a 
plain cross set up on steps, with a great sword sculptured 
upon its face. ‘The Central Hall ‘contains among other 
works a good model for the proposed war memorial for 
Ryde, somewhat spoiled by the projecting mass of detail 
upon either side, by Mr. Joseph Else; a fine statue of 
‘* Grief,” by Mr. Albert Toft; an interesting crowned 
obelisk, by Mr. Wenlock Rollins; a really fine panel called 

' Sacrifice,’’ a Pietà in relief intended for a reredos, by 
Mr. W. Reynolds- Stephens; and a large panel called 
` Memorial,” by Miss Margaret Winser, which strongly 
recalls, іп its treatment both of the figures aud the 
drapery, the Arch of Trajan at Benevento. “The next room 
(Gallery ІП) has an exquisite relief by Mr. Gilbert 
Ledward called “ The Mourners,” representing a Greek 
burial; a charming design for a war memorial an a small 
village square, by Mr. C. L. Hartwell, whose design for 
such a memorial in a publie park (No. 20) should also be 
noticed; interesting reliefs by Mr. Alfred Buxton, Mr 
W. S. Roberts, and others; an excellent war memorial 
erected at Worcester, by Mr. W. R. Colton, R.A., elect, 
the winged “ Victory "' being a grandly conceived figure ; а 
fine group of an officer defending a wounded soldier, by 
Mr. Mortimer Brown; and a noble project for a memorial 
to a Field-Marshal, by Lady Fedora Gleichen. On 
either side of the recumbent figure upon its stately tomb 
stand three soldiers, black and white, bearers, as it were, 
of his bier; grief and the strength to endure are written in 
every line oi these figures, wl the work, if ever executed, 
would be a comparison with the greatest of English monu- 
ments. The same artist's design [or a Roll of Honour at 
a street corner (No. 26) is also a good example of this tvpe 
of memorial. We also like Mr. Arnold Wright s bronze 
memorial tablet at Davos, and Mr. Morris Harding's de- 
sign for a war memorial, based on the Greek conception 
of the Lion, set upon a high basis as at Cheronea, guard- 
ing the dead: his variant of this theme, with its low- 
relief panels on either side of the base, 13 at once original 
and in keeping. Mr. Reid Dick's * Silence," a bronze 
figure designed for a tomb, is also worthy of note, as is 
Mr. A. F. Hardiman s sketch model for a regimental 
memorial, the figure of a drummer on a plain, but well- 
proportioned base and (in a different way) Sir Thomas 
Brock's fine tomb of Captain Seely, who fell in Palestine, 
and he is here in full régimentals as a modern crusader, 
his legs crossed and his sword upon his breast. But 
the finest things in the room—and we think in the 
Exhibition also—are the two memorials to the Hon. 
Edward Wyndham Tennant, by Mr. Allan G. Wyon; 
‘one, to he carried ош in white and coloured marbles in 
Wilsford Church is a fine treatment of the traditional 
seventeenth-century form of the memorial tablet, crowned 
with armorial bearings, supported at the side by wreaths of 
‚the olive of Fame and the poppy of Death, and below by 
the cherub heads; the lettering is of the finest kind, and 
the words of the inscription at once noble and simple. The 
second, with its low-relief portrait of the Dead, is more 
elaborate, but equally perlect in taste and workmanship; 
it is to be set up in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Gallery IV. is altogether more miscellaneous. It 

contains Mr. Frampton’s now well-known design 
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for tapestry, the ‘‘ Communion at the Front," a 
most admirable model for a mural tablet to the students 
of the Royal Academy who have fallen in the War, by 
Mr. A. F. Lardiman, with figures at the top and to 
either side which recall the work of Alfred Stevens; a 
fine Calvary, to be erected at St. Saviour's, Raynes Park, 
with a small crucifix, the Marys to either side, erected 
above a large plain cross, the sculptor being Мг. T. 
Mewburn Crook; a good and plain regimental memorial 
in the shape of a mural tablet twelve feet high, of excellent 
character and proportion; several other mural tablets— 
we would especially commend Nos. 120, 121, and 122; а 
number of excellent slabs in slate and stone, distinguished 
by their fine lettering—Nos. 125-7, by three students of 
the Municipal School of Art, Leicester, being particularly 
admirable. We also greatly like Mr. Guy Dawber's wall 
tablets for Twyning Church, Tewkesbury, and Long 
Wittenham, Bucks. Тһе photograph of Mr. Toft's 
South African war memorial to Birmingham soldiers is 
also most appropriate, and an example of good work in 
this field done of recent years. 

The contents of G: allery V. are more various. Altar 
furniture and N regimental badges, designs for stained 
glass windows, tapestries, bindings, iluminations—the 
forms of war memorial are endless, There is an excellent 
war memorial cross and an oak war memorial by Mr. 
Joseph Arnutage, and others in. brass and bronze (Nos. 
221 and 223 in particular) call for mention, as do the other 
slate memorial slabs, also from Leicester; and we greatly 
hke some of the parchment Rolls of Honour, notably 
Nos. 237 and 940. The stained glass, however, 13 neither 
so good nor so original; in only one design (No. 182, by 
Mr. Reginald Bell) is a contemporary figure used, and 
this presentment of a private soldier, in helniet and khaki, 
is а Very genuine success beside the more conventional 
fivures in the windows exhibited bv the better-known 
firms who specialize in stained glass. One memorial slab, 
for St. Mary the Virgin, Graham Street, 1s interesting 
for its combination of eighteenth- -century tradition—the 
arms surmounting a dark tablet framed in gilt and in- 
scribed in gilt letters—with the mediæval language, whose 
truth has been brought home to so many, “ Pray for the 
soul of 2 The inscription on another memorial 
brass, '' Praise God and remember Eleanor Mary,” is 
of singular beauty ; and we must not omit the very inter- 


esting illuminated. MSS. executed by the Nuns of 
Maredret, near Namur, executed during the German 


occupation of Belgium, and treating contemporary events, 
such as the Battle of the Yser, Kine Albert at the head 
of his Army, and the Sack of Dinant, in the spirit of 
French art of the fourteenth century. 

Gallery УГ. contains a masterpiece of Sir Edwin 
Lutvens, the war memorial at Spalding, а lovely 
Italianate cloister with a plain cenotaph Inscribed, ‘Ther 
Name Liveth For Evermore’’ in the middle, and four great 
evpresses ; behind the cloister opens on to a formal garden, 
with a great garden tank between yew hedges. Tine whole 
is at once simple and beautiful, and should inake Spald- 
ing a place of pilgrimage. We like the war shrine by Sir 


Aston Webb and Mr. Maurice Webb (No. 310), the 
memorial cross at Cookham, by Мг. А. Stordian, and 


some of the school war memorials, notably the Way- 
side Shrine for Lancing; and would draw especial atten. 
tion to Mr, Raffles Davison’s memorial to a soldier- 
architect, a column surmounted by a globe and an eagle 
with outspread wings, the last symbols of immortality 
for centuries in the Roman world. The War Memorial 
Art Gallery for Aberdeen, by Messrs. A. M. and A. G. R. 
Mackenzie is an example of a ul we should be 
glad to see repeated. 

Gallery VII. is largely taken up by a cast of Sir E. 
Lutyens’ Cenotaph, as we see it in the Spalding Cloister; 
there is also a small model of the Whitehall Cenotaph, 
and an interesting case containing specimens of stones 
suitable for memorials, sent by the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, the inclusion of which was a 
happy inspiration for an exhibition which should not be 
missed. 


ы; ” 
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The Society of Architects. 


With much of what Sir Charles Ruthen said in his 
address to the Society of Architects, on the subject of 
British House Building methods, we are in absolute 
agreement; but we disagree m toto with him on certain 
fundamental issues. 

To begin with, it is comparatively easy to pile statis- 
tics upon statistics and to prove, as many speakers do, 
that there 1s an Immense housing shortage to be made 
good, every speaker on the subject agrees as to this, while 
differing in the little sums they make up of our present 
and future wants. But Sir Charles Ruthen, like many 
another speaker, is silent as to the reasons which under- 
lie the present shortage, which are, we hold, more impor- 
tant than the amount of the shortage itself if we are to 
arrive at a permanent settlement of the question once 
for all. The initial reason for the shortage is that the 
Finance Act of 1909-10 for the first time in the history 
of the country interfered with the natural operation of 
laws of supply and demand by penalising those who had 
hitherto made a reasonable profit, and in process of doing 
so, had provided what was wanted. 


It is useless to argue that a payment of one fifth of 
the difference between the improved price of developed 
and that of undeveloped land is a mere bagatelle, the fact 
remains that once the principle is accepted, there is no 
reason why one quarter, one third, or even one half 
might not in time be demanded. The Government had, 
in fact, sold the keys of the citadel of security, the sec'ı- 
rity of house property as an investment vanished, mort- 
gages on it were called in and house property as an in- 
vestment was ''bear'd." Тһе result—as to which 
ample warnings had been given—was apparent in a 
falling off of one half, and then a greater and greater 
proportion, till the national shortage became evident to 
all, even in the pre-war days. Nor was it fair and just 
to argue that the houses that had been erected were 
deficient in planning, design, or accommodation, for the 
by-laws permitted them, local authorities. sanctioned 
them, and public opinion accepted them. Builders were 
no more to be blamed for the result than we could blame 
Columbus because he did not cross the Atlantic in a 
turbine steamer. It is useless also to point out that 
many people іп the old days were badly housed. If it 
were so—and all will admit it was largely because men 
would not, or could not, pay the market-value for more 
and better accommodation. They can do so now with 
the greatly increased wages, and the сопипириу has no 
more reason to supply the population with houses at 
uneconomic rents than to present it with free food or 
clothing. Тре State which does so is doomed to bank- 
ruptey, and, 1f so, the largest and most generous housing 
рөйсу will be of no avail. 

We say openly and unreservedly that if, in conse- 
quence of a continuous reduction of output, the working 
classes make it impossible to house the people, no fear 
of threats of revolution should prevent the State from 
refusing to help those who will not help themselves. 
The policy we advocate сап be expressed in а nutshell: 
the repeal of the Finance Act; a more equitable system of 
rating, relieving the enterprising man who develops pro- 
регіу and so creates value for the community as well as 
for himself; and the end of spoon-feeding and subsidies. 
If the latter can, under the exceptional circumstances, 
be sanctioned, they should be fair and equal subsidies 
pad to all, without distinction, who provide what is 
required, and should be limited to an amount which герге- 
sents the sum which has to be paid for housing now, as 
compared with that which will be current when build- 
ing prices have been reduced after a certain number of 
years. The State must not compete with its subjects 
in matters of housing any more than it must supply any 
section of its subjects, who are not incapable or helpless, 
with free food and free clothes. This is our answer to 
the problem which Sir Charles Ruthen states and as to 


which he draws what we hold to be entirely unfounded 
conclusions. 
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But we are with Sir Charles Ruthen to a certain extent 
in his concessions as to types of construction. Unless 
the difficulties of importing sufficient timber are insuper- 
able, we have no doubt that the American and Canadian 
type of timber house, which is rightly stated as su- 
cing for the homes of 75% of the American people, 
Is the best ре on which to build here. Speed in con- 
struction, dryness, and sufficient durability are all in 
its favour; but we dissent from Sir Charles in his assump- 
tion that the American type needs modification for adop- 
tion here. lle speaks of prejudices, well we know that 
such exist, but they are the result of ignorance and wilt 
gradually disappear before demonstration. We see no 
reason why the timber house should be treated with a skin 
of brick, a coat of stucco, or a false screen of thin half- 
timber work. All these expedients appear to us totally 
wrong in principle, and uneesthetic in fact. Fron 
Colonial days onwards, America has built her houses of 
wood framework, frankly covered with wooden shingles 
and wooden clapboards, and with these simple materials 
has succeeded in producing houses whose beauty and 
suitability will hold their own even when compared with 
our brick-built houses here. More than this, the Ameri- 
cans, working on one type for the whole span of their 
history, have reduced the science of a type to its elements, 
and if the cost and supply of timber suffice, we can 
hardly do better than follow suit. 

We quite agree with Sir Charles that our newer and 
smaller houses are mere skins of what in past days were 
carried out with thicker walls and ampler materials, 
and driven by necessity, there is no reason why we should 
not use means which our ancestors weald have used in 
a similar case. 

The same reasoning applies to the frank consideration 
of the various methods of using concrete blocks and 
other forms of construction which architects are a little 
disposed still to side-track, and to the full consideration 
of pisé and other types of construction unfamiliar to us. 

Stone is a natural material, the use of which is limited 
by the cost of quarrying and of dressing; but bricks are: 
an artificial material, which, if mankind had adopted a 
conservative standpoint thousands of vears ago, would 
never have been used in building at all. The concrete 
block, like the brick, is an invention due to man's in 
genuity, and it is for us to-day to find out how far It 
and other materials can be best employed in the service 
of mankind. lt is not enough to condenin its colour 
which can, in a measure, be varied at will within limits; 
or Its texture, which also is partially within our power to 
vary. Nor is it necessary, as some assume, to employ it 
in courses of unvarying thickness any more than we find 
It necessary to quarry our blocks of stone of the same 
size and shape. 


*'The Architect" Fifty Years Ago. 
OCTOBER 23, 1869. 


THE St. James's Theatre "was opened last Saturday, under 
the lesseship of Mrs. John Wood. During the recess 1 
has undergone a complete change for the better, being re- 
stored to 115 original model, viz., that of the Court theatre of 
Versailles. The decorations are very recherche. Тһе hang- 
ings of the private boxes are blue satin vallances, relieved 
by silver stars and white lace curtains; the stall chairs are 
covered with blue Sardinia cloth, relieved with ruby gimp. 
The ceiling is intended to represent a clear sky studded with 
silver stars. The front of the gallery tier is panelled with 
wreaths of raised and coloured flowers, alternating with 
sınall panels of gilded Cupids. Тһе family-circle tier 15 
decorated in blue, with panels of gilded Cupids; and the 
back of the boxes is painted in dark oak, so as to throw up 
the pink walls beyond. On the dress-circle tier the original 
ornaments remain, but are regilded, and supplemented with 
festoons of raised and coloured flowers, which break the line 
above the stalls. There is no pit, the frequenters of that 
favourite part of the theatre being accommodated in the 
family circle, with which are also incorporated the upper 
boxes, a change which we very much doubt will prove to be 
judicious. There is great elegance about the decorations.. 
but withal а want of warmth in the tout ensemble. 
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The Wards of the City of London.—X.* 
By John Charles Thornley. 
BROAD STREET. 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF OLD BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Вволр STREET, famed of old for its churches, is now 
essentially the financial ward of the City, embracing as 
it does the Stock Exchange, most of the Bank of Eng- 
land, about half of the Royal Exchange (with Lloyd 's), 
the Auction Mart, many banks and insurance offices, and 
most of the stockbrokers and jobbers of the City. It 
naturally follows that the Alderman of the ward and the 
greater number of its Common Councilmen are members 
of the Stock Exchange. Of eight churches that formerly 
gave ecclesiastical distinction to the ward, only two re- 
inain, five having disappeared in the nineteenth, and one 
in the eighteenth, century. Anciently known as Loth- 
bury, the ward is named after what, after all, is its most 
characteristic thoroughfare. Old Broad Street, as we 
call it to-day, is narrow in comparison with some of the 


modern streets of the City, but in olden days few, if any, 


were wider. Its southern section was originally known 
as Little Broad Street, and its northern extension, New 
Broad Street, belongs to Bishopsgate. 

From the west side of Old Broad Street is an almost 
grudging access to Austin Friars, a little world in itself, 
once monastic and now commercial, mostly modern in 
detail, but still medieval in plan. It represents the 
monastery of Augustinian Friars founded in 1253 by 
Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, and one 
of the richest spoils of the Reformation. After that crisis 
in Englisn history most of the monastic buildings went to 
Sir William Paulet, first Marquis of Winchester, but the 
nave and aisles of the priory church were reserved for 
Dutch Protestants, and there they have continued to 
worship to the present day. The Dutch Church, as it 
is now called, has the largest nave of any ecclesiastical 
building in the City outside St. Paul’s, and, despite 
serious damage by fire in 1862, it remains one of the 
most notable medieval survivals of London. The choir 
and other parts of the church not appropriated by the 
Dutch were secularised, and out of the priory proper a 
very comfortable mansion for the noble family into whose 
hands it had fallen was fashioned in the reckless splen- 
dour of the age. The second Marquis, not content with 
stabling his horses in hallowed nooks, sold a miscel- 
laneous parcel of monuments for a paltry £100, and inci- 
dentally a magnificent spire disappeared. 


The present interior of the church, as adapted to the 
plain ritual of the Dutch Reformed Church, is cold and 
bare, but the sense of space is very pronounced. The 
floor is literally paved with tombs of bygone Dutch mer- 
chants, and here and there are to be seen outlines sug- 
gestive of the wrenching away of brasses. A large organ 
is built into the east end, and below is a table around 
which the communicants sit. The pulpit is well down 
the nave, and the pews are arranged in such a way that 
the sitters may be around the preacher. The roof 's quite 
modern and Dutch. Those who would have some idea 
of what the original church was like could not do better, 
after examining the present edifice, than visit the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of St. George in Southwark, which 
is a faithful copy. 

Apart from monastic associations, Winchester House, 
as the residential part of the despoiled priory was called, 
was a fine and beautiful building. It was a three- 
storeyed structure of red brick, with stone dressings. 
From the Paulets it passed to other rich families, and 
stood until the ’forties of the nineteenth century, though 
latterly in somewhat attenuated form as a range of ware- 
houses. The name is perpetuated, and the site: roughly 
indicated, by Great and Little Winchester Streets, and 
by the mammoth block of offices, companv-meeting 
places, auction-rooms, and what not, comprehensively 
known as Winchester House. Similarly Pinners’ Hall, 
close by, keeps alive the memory of the erstwhile hall 
of the Pinmakers’ Company, an extinct guild, which was 
content, either for love or money, to give a roof to many 
of the leading Nonconformist preachers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, including Isaac Watts, 
Baxter, Owen, Howe, and Foster. The hall was de- 
molished in 1798, but the name is preserved in Pinners’ 
Court, as well as in the modern office block previously 
mentioned. | 

The Anglo-South American Bank, оп the west side 
of Old Broad Street, occupies the site of the church of 
St. Peter-le-Poor, which escaped the Great Fire, but was 
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See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate ” (July 25), 
“ Aldgate” (August 1), ''Bassishaw " (August 15). “ Billings- 
gate" (August 22), ‘‘ Bishopsgate Within ” (September 12), 
‘Bishopsgate Without” (September 26), Bread Street 
(October 3), “ Bridge Within, and Without (October 10). 
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N.W. QUADRANGLE OF OLD BANK ОЕ ENGLAND. 


entirely rebuilt about 1790 by Jesse Gibson in a curious 
style. It had a circular body, with lobbies towards the 
street. Its tower was likened to a pepper-box. А semi- 


circular tribune supported the altar, and the circular 


portion of the church was covered by a dome-shaped 
lantern.. Stow attributes the epithet йо the original 
poverty of the parish. Without endorsing that surmise, 
one can truly say that in later days the parish was entitled 
to the name o£ St. Peter-le-Rich. When sold by auction 
in 1907 the building and site realised £97,000. Тһе 
church was then pulled down, and a small strip of the 
frontage surrendered for a widening of the street. 

On the east side of Old Broad Street are Palmerston 
House and Gresham House, already dealt with in con- 
nection with Bishopsgate. It may, however, be mentioned 
that the portion of Gresham House which hes in Broad 
Street Ward is now being rebuilt. The structure under 
demolition was erected in 1855 from the designs of E. №. 
Clifton, and is notable as one of the earliest of the large 
composite blocks of offices in the city. А near neigh- 
bour on the same side of the street is the City of London 
Club, a rendezvous of merchant princes. It was built in 


БТ. PETER-LE-POER IN 1786. 


1832 by Philip Hardwick upon the site of the original 
South Sea House. This did not burst with the Bubble, 
but was burned down in 1826. The newer South Sea 
House fronted Threadneedle Street, as we shall presently 
see. 
Threadneedle Street, which receives Old Broad Street 
and connects it with the very heart of things, was formerly 
called Threeneedle Street, and the present spelling seems 
to have been reached through the intermediate forms o! 
Thridneedle and Thredneedle. Тһе name probably comes 
from a sign. The street, which used to run right up to 
the Stocks Market, where the Mansion House now stands, 
was somewhat curtailed by great public improvements 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Its most 
notable building is the Bank of England. From its 
foundation in 1694 until 1734 the business of this, the 
most famous bank in the world, was carried on at Grocers’ 
Hall, in Cheap Ward. Then the nucleus of the present 
bank was designed by George Sampson. East and west 
wings were added by Sir Robert Taylor between 1756 
and 1786. It remained for Sir John Soane to make the 
bank pretty much what we see it to-day. That he did 
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COURT ROOM, OLD BANK OF ENGLAND. 


by demolishing or altering much of his predecessors’ work 
and building on a larger scale. He gave England and the 
world a building which, despite all that can be said 
against it as a work of art, is essentially a bank—every 
inch of it—indeed, a veritable stronghold of bullion. 

The extension of the Bank of England necessitated 
the destruction, among many other things, of the church 
of St. Christopher-le-Stocks. Built about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, that edifice received a beautiful 
tower early in the sixteenth, and was restored in 1621. 
The Great Fire damaged without destroying it, and Wren 
repaired it somewhat incongruously. When it was de- 
molished in 1781 some of the contents were transferred 
to the church of St. Margaret, Lothbury, with which 
the parish was united. The suffix to the name was de- 
rived from the proximity of the church to the Stocks 
Market. What is now the bank garden—a thing of beauty 
and repose—was St. Christopher’s churchyard. There 
was buried after Soane’s work was finished a bank clerk 
named Jenkins. He was over seven feet high, and the 
object of interment within the security of the bank 
walls was to circumvent the body snatchers. 

Across the way is the Royal Exchange, with Lloyd's. 
As Broad Street shares the building with Cornhill, par- 
titular reference to it may conveniently be deferred until 
the latter ward comes under consideration. Keeping to 
Threadneedle Street, we soon come to Bartholomew Lane, 
at the south-east corner of which was the church of St. 
Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange, the site being marked by 
the Sun Fire Office. Only partly destroyed іп 1666 it 
was restored by Wren in 1679, and remained until 1841, 
when the parish was united with that of St. Margaret, 
Lothbury, and the remains of Miles Coverdale transferred, 
QS previously explained, to St. Magnus, London Bridge. 
C e Church itself took a new lease of life, for C. R. 
“ockerell erected out of the materials an exact imitation 
In Moor Lane. That, too, was pulled down in 1904, and 
по further use was found for the masonry, at any rate 

or ecclesiastical purposes. 
rom the same street Capel Court leads to the Stock 
heii де; The court takes its name from Sir William 
apel, Lord Mayor in 1503-4 and again in 1510, who 


' market, registered at St. Anthony's, 


lived thereabout. The Stock Exchange as an institution 
sprang from Jonathan’s Coffee House in the neighbour- 
ing ward of Cornhill. Upon part of the present site 
James Peacock put a building, which was opened in 
1802. That was replaced in 1854 by a larger structure, 
designed by Thomas Allason, jun. That again was en- 
larged in 1884, and the Stock Exchange of to-day rubs 
shoulders with Throgmorton Street and even Old Broad 
Street. | 
. On the south side of Threadneedle Street stood the 
church of St. Benet Fink. Benet, of course, 1s a con- 
traction of Benedict, and Fink is the name of a former 
benefactor, perhaps the founder, whose name, somewhat 
modified, is also perpetuated in Finch Lane. The church 
was rebuilt by Wren in 1673 in decagonal shape. . Car- 
dinal Newman, who was born in Finch Lane, was bap- 
tised in the church in 1801. The rebuilding of the Royal 
Exchange necessitated the removal of the edifice, but a 
portion of the site is still uncovered. This is the small, 
paved space in whicli is enclosed the Peabody statue. 
Almost opposite Finch Lane, and on the north side 
of Threadneedle Street, is a remarkable building, not 
unlike a Greek temple, but really Parr's Bank. As for 
the site, the Romans began to make its history, as a tes- 
sellated pavement dug up long afterwards attests. In 
the thirteenth century the Jews had a synagogue there. 
and were dispossessed in favour of a knot of Christian 
recluses devoted to St. Anthony. Their humble cell 
grew gradually into a hosp'tal and a school, in the latter 
of which were educated Sir Thomas More and Arch- 
bishop Whitgift. The monks, when in control] of the 
establishment, kept pigs, or rather allowed the publie to 
keep pigs for them. A pig would be taken lean from 
and permitted io 
roam the streets in search of food. Of that the people 
gave willingly, as the pig was a sacred an'mal when 
under the protection of the saint. А Tanthony pig, as 1t. 
was lealled. was fattened and respected. After the 


- Reformation the epithet was somehow transferred from 


the animals о the scholars. When the bovs of бі. 
Paul's School quarrelled with those of St. Anthony 5 
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ST. AUGUSTINE'S CHURCH BEFORE DEMOLITION. 


School, as was often the case, the former cried '' Pigs,” 
and the latter retorted with ‘‘ Pigeons.’ 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth onward the main 
part of the establ'shment was ass.gned to French Pro- 
testants for worship, and in that way grew the French 
Church, which was removed to St. Martin's-le-Grand 
in 1840. Then Edward Moxhay, originally a shoemaker, 
later a prosperous biscuit baker, and an amateur archi- 
tect into the bargain, took the site in hand, and built upon 
it the Hall of Commerce between the years 1840 and 
1843. "The beautiful bas-relief in front, still seen to-day, 
was done by M. L. Watson. Intended as a mercantile 
club and a rival to the Royal Exchange, the undertaking 
was a financial failure, and the building at last found its 
right vocation as a bank. 

On the same side of the street, near the Bishopsgate 
corner, was the later South Sea House, appropriatcd 
towards the close of its career by the Baltic Exchange, 
itself an outgrowth of the Baltic Coffee House, close by. 
The building came down at the commencement of the 
present century, when the Baltic Exchange, joining 
forees with the London Shipping Exchange, of Billiter 
Street, migrated to St. Mary Axe. 

Opposite was the church of St. Martin Outwich, sur- 
named after the old City family of Oteswich. It escaped 
the Great Fire only to be damaged by a smaller fire in 
1765. It was rebuilt by S. P. Cockerell m 1796 as an 
oval, with a recess at the east end for the altar, over 
which was a bell turret. "The church was pulled down 
in 1874, and its best monuments were transferred to 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. 

Close by is Merchant Taylors' Hall, the splendour 
of which is hidden to the outer world. The guild re- 
moved to this site from Basing Lane about 1331. In 
1666 the medieval hall was not wholly destroyed, and 
Edward Jarman, in rebuilding it, was able to retain part 
of the original fabric. In the kitchen are traces of an 
ancient chapel, and part of the crypt remains. 

Lothbury, which is partly in this ward, presents a 
knotty problem in nomenclature. In the latter part of 
the twelfth century it was spelled Lodebure, and a hun- 
dred years later Lodingeberi. Since then twenty or more 
variants are to be found, and scarcely less is the number 
of theories of origin, all more or lese plausible, but none 
quite convincing. Тһе balance of probability seems to 
be that the word denotes the residence of someone whose 
name began at any rate with “L.” About half the 
street, with the greater part of St. Margaret's Church, 
ін in Coleman Street Ward. А notable turning is Token- 


house Yard, where in the seventeenth century tokens 
were made or distributed to relieve the coinage. It was 
better known in later days as the locale of the Auction 
Mart, originally in Bartholomew Lane, and now quite 
recently transferred to Winchester House. 

Throgmorton Street, named after the famous Eliza- 
bethan, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, is faced by Drapers' 
Hall, in which the new blends well with the old. Remov- 
ing thither from St. Swithin's Lane in 1541, the Drapers 
lost their hall in the Great Fire. Edward Jarman built 
them a new one, which was partly destroyed by fire in 
1774, and rebuilt by Goodal. There have been several 
subsequent alterations, notably by Herbert Williams m 
1868-9 and by T. G. Jackson, R.A., in 1898-9. "The hall 
proper is screened from the street by business premises. 
Drapers' Gardens, long a horticultural asset to the City, 
now produce little but ground rents, though a few mul- 
berries and other trees remain. | 

By Throgmorton Avenue, opened up in 1876, there 
is direct access from Drapers' Hall to Carpenters' Hall, 
built in the Italian style by W. W. Pocock between 1876 
and 1880. There have been several halls on the site, 
the earliest dating back almost to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

The ward has a wide frontage on the thoroughfare 
known as London Wall, the boundary here following the 
middle of the road and there taking in both sides. The 
latter arrangement accounts for the inclusion in the ward 
of the church of Allhallows-on-the- Wall, in which is in- 
corporated a fragment of London Wall itself. The original 
church, which escaped the fire of 1666, was rebuilt by 
the younger Dance in 1765. Its brick body is of little 
account, but the stone steeple is a gem, giving the finish- 
ing touch to a singularly fine street vista as the eye takes 
in London Wall from west to east. 

Broad Street has eight Common Councilmen to sup- 
port its Alderman, and they are all men of marked business 
ability. 


Тне Penryn Council has purchased land of just over four 
acres for the purpose of erecting forty-six houses. 

Tur Ramsgate Council has approved the erection of a 
children's ward as the town's memorial at the hospital. 

ТнЕ war memorial at the Weybridge Parish Church vill 
be the erection of a memorial chapel, to be in harmony with 


. the existing scheme of architecture. 


Tur Housing Committee of the Woking Urban Council 
propose the erection of 200 houses as follows :—Woking 
Village, 42; Gongers Lane, Kinyfield, 78; Kirby Road, Hor- 
sell, 40; Knaphill, 30. 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 
Tue return of housing progress issued weekly by the 
Ministry of Health states :— 

The number of new site schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended October 11 was 130, 
bringing the total number of schemes submitted to 5,278, 
comprising about 46,500 acres. The total number of 
schemes approved is 1,837, comprising about 21,400 
acres. 

The total number of schemes submitted in the house- 
plan stage is now 703, representing 39,355 houses; of 
these, 456 schemes have been approved, representing 
96,103 houses. 

Thirty-one local authorities had made applications 
by the end of the week for war-service huts and hostels 
with the view of converting them into temporary dwell- 
ings for the working classes. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with during 
the week are as follows : — 


Lay Outs. Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Rural. 
Bishops Stortford Amersham (22 sites) 
Burton-on-Trent Ashwell (6 sites) 
Crewe ^ Chepstow 
Golborne Forehoe 
Manchester Hawarden 
Marlborough (3 sites) Hitchin 
Newport Pagnell Huntingdon 


Luton (2 sites) 

Saffron Walden (6 sites) 
Penryn St. Ives ((2 sites) 
Pontypridd Wantage (4 sites) 

Red Winchester (2 sites) 
Wycombe 


Newquay (2 sites) 
Northampton 


car 
Skelton and Brotton 
Whittington and Newbold 


Wiveliscombe 
Schemes approved: 
Urban. Rural. 
Aldershot Highworth 
Basingstoke Romford 
Burton-on-Trent Saffron Walden (6 sites) 
Haydock St. Ives (2 sites) 
Ruislip-Northwood 
Wiveliscombe 


Schemes submitted : 
Rural No. of houses. 


House PLANS. 
Urban. No. of houses. 


шошу, . . . 19| Ashwell (6 m . 52 
Bishops Stortford . . 10 | Durham . . 78 
Burton-on-Trent . . 24 | Forehoe . 6 
Hammersmith . 64| Saffron Walden (6 schemes) 54 

w-on-the-Hill ` . 28| St. Ives (10 schemes) . 108 
Hoyland Nether . . 66 Wantage (7 schemes) . 42 
Luton . . 70 | Winchester (3 schemes) . 2 
Newport Pagnell . + 10| Wycombe. . . $0 
Nowquay (2 ne) . 54 — 

orthampton . . 16 567 

84 

Rotherham (part scheme) 126 

‘ 175 

эн Shields : 215 

"bittington and New- 
bold 14 974 
E T'otal . 1.541 
Schemes approved : 

Londo Urban. No. of houses. ` Rural. Мо. of houses. 

ji County Council Highworth 20 
Adin, scheme) . . 18 | Saffron Walden (6 schemes) 34 
Ald oe 2 St. Ives (2 schemes) . 12 
Basingstoke 210 | 66 
Harrow.o, н | 
Haydock B Е = 
ark дот | 12 
шен, Harborough ° 
Rot 14 
heran (part scheme) 260 
werd © : 1 76 

'veliscombe 24 1.675 

1,675 . Total . 1,741 
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BUILDING Sites. Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Асгев. ` Rural. Acres. 
Bulkington 2.00 | Lexden and Winstree 
Chertsey . 8.00 (Š sites) 5.99 
Coventry . `. . 9,50 | Llangollen (š sites) -- 
Нау (2 site) . í — | Lydney 9.00 
Hendon с. а 22.00 | Melbourne (4 site) 6.08 
Hexham 18.02 | Newhaven . 1.00 
Is.ington 2.75 | Newmarket 2.71 
Llandrindod Wells 2.00 | Romsey 1.70 
Middlesbrough 113.22 | Rugby (3 sites) 5.77 
Poplar 7.65 | St. Austell . à 6.79 
Redcar ° 8.50 | St. Ives ( 3 sites) 4.40 
Thetford 9.00 | Samford (5 sites) 2.86 
Wallasey (3 sites) 22.15 | Shardlow (2 sites) 16.99 
Walthamstow. 10.00 | Sibsey (11 sites . 9.00 

South Stoneham . 4.00 
228.68 | Spalding (13 sites) 26.58 
Stone (5 sites) 1.96 

Rural. Acres. | Tarvin 0.93 
Amersham (2 sites) 6.80 | Wantage . : 1.35 
Bedford 2.12 аа (7 sites) ‚ 15.58 
та (12 sites) 25.08 | West Dean . А 2.52 
Chepstow . š 4.50 | West жез (2 
Chesterfield (3 sites) . 27,18 sites) š E" 2.00 
Cnesterfield (3 sites) — 

Chippenham 2.50 232.06 

Hpping ` 2.86 | 228.68 

Foleshill 0.92 

Forehoe (8 sites) . 11.02 County Council. 

Godstone . 1.00 | Worcester қ 

Hitchin. . 7.00 سے‎ 

‘Honiton (12 sites) 17.48 Total . . š ‚sl 
Schemes approved: 

Urban. Acres Rural. Acres. 
Beckenham . . 48.90 | Blaby (2 sites) . . 9.14 
Bingham (2 sites) 9.92 | Blofield (4 site) . 5.58 
Folkestone . . 26.80 | Buckingham (2 aites) Ç 5.84 
Grimsby . . . 120.00 | Chapel-en-le-Frith 7.40 
Hampton . ç š 8.80 | Chertsey . А 1.78 
Kidsgrove . 42.74 | Cirencester . 5.29 
Leeds 8.00 | Depwade (2 sites) 2.00 
Oldham 10.50 | Ely (2 sites) . 2.00 
Rochester . 1.12 | Epping 2.86 
Sheffield š 62.50 Gloucestes (2 sites) 4.00 
Walton-le-Dale 6.91 | Godstone . 1.50 
Wokingham 1.82 | Hadlow 0.50 
Worksop 24.16 | Holywell . 2.55 

Howden (4 sites) 4.42 
Market грае 1.06 
Marehlan š 2.00 
Monks Kirby (4 sites) . 4.85 
St. Austell (2 oe) 10.30 
Swavesey 0.46 
Upton-on-Severn | ° 1.00 
Wincanton (7 sites) 7.58 
78.11 

361.97 

561.97 T'otal 440.08 


Іт is estimated that the Uxbridge housing scheme will 
involve an expenditure of nearly £100,000. 

Wir the object of providing an additional site for the 
girls' high school at Stafford, the County Education Com- 
mittee has recommended the purchase from the Stafford 
Estates Co., Ltd., land forming part of the Green Hall 
estate and fronting the Oval at the rear of the Green Hall 
and gardens. The purchase will be subject to the approval 
of the Board of Education and the consent of the Ministry 
of Health to the raising of a loan. The Governors of Burton- 
on-Trent Endowed Schools propose to build а new school for 
girls at Burton, and the County Committee has agreed to 
contribute à proportionate share of the capital expenditure 
for the scheme. 

Tae Lichfield City Council has received the sanction of 
the Ministry of Health to the acquisition of land in Beacon 
Street, St. John Street, and Church Lane, Lichfield, as sites 
for the erection of working-class dwellings and to the borrow- 
ing of £2,400 for the purpose. Plans for the lay out of the 
Church Lane site are to be submitted to the Housing Com- 
missioner for approval. Provision is made for twenty-four 
houses of the following types and accommodation on an area 
of 2.87 acres : — Eight house, class B 3, having parlour, living- 
room, scullery, and three bedroo.ns, bathroom on first f'oor, 
southerly aspect; ten houses, class A 3, having liv.ng-r. om, 
scullery, and three bedrooms, bathroom on ground floor, 
southerly aspect; six houses, class А 3, ditto, northerly 
aspect. 


. 
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Some Suggestions оп School 
Planning. 
By D. A. Finlay, B.A. 


Tur. perfectly-planned school, like the perfectly-planned 
house, is still to be found or created. I should like to 
suggest a few points where satisfaction could be given, 
but is rarely obtained, certainly not in the majority of 
schools whether old or modern. | 


LIGHTING ARRANGEMENTS. 

First, lighting. Most of the work done in school 
hours occurs during natural daylight. То place the child 
to the best advantage the light should not fall directly 
on the eves, nor should the book or paper be in the 
shadow: Conditions vary at different times of the year. 
What would be too strong a direct light by far in the 
season from May to August is the best available durmg 
the rest of the year. So I claim that a «direct light is 
better during the winter months, and one from the side 
during summer. There should be no reason why light 
could not come from both sides in the summer. If it 
is possible to obtain it only from one side, it. should be 
from the left, otherwise in strong sunlight or daylight 
the writing or reading is overshadowed. Artificial light, 
where needed, ought to be electricity—with the switches 
out of reach of children’s fingers—from motives of effi- 
ciency, health, and cleanliness, to say nothing of accessi- 
bility at all times. | | 

SEATING ACCOMMODATION.. = 

The question of direction of natural light brings me 
to that of the permanent position of the seating accom- 
modation. In most schools the dual ‘desks are clamped 
to the floor; so that the light from one, two, or three 
sides, sometimes plus roof-light, is always given the same 
value. But why should desk positions be like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians—unalterable—or only to be 
moved at the expense of much trouble and grumbling 
from the caretaker? Because order reigns invariably, 
forsooth! or desks might be moved here and there at 
week ends or night-school, ete. .So for one possible 
offence everyone suffers continually. And with the plat- 
form type of class-room it is practically impossible to 
arrange a class in any other way but facing the lowest 
part of. the room. А sideways arrangement would be 
absurd, and one facing upwards still more so, for class- 


teaching at least. And yet the question of lighting is the 


most vital, in my opinion. 

Given a class with its main source of light east and 
west, and a-plane floor with moveable desks, my idea 
would be to arrange matters as shown in the accompany- 
ing sketches “А” and “В.” 


Е 


А 
^ 
Suggested arrangement 
ps winter months 


Children face W 


> 


Same toom - desks faciné 


ti for Summer menths. 
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for 
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Corridor 


FREE MOVEMENT OF FURNITURE. 

This again leads to the question of keeping a rigid 
arrangement even for such long periods. Infant schools 
have, in most cases, the possibility of free movement— 
putting the chairs and tables, or desks, as the case may 
be, where they will. Why should not the same privilege 
be extended to the upper standards occasionally? 


Private reading lessons, writing, painting, ete., could be. 


carried on far more successfully in a classroom arranged 
at will than in one clamped down to system. Class 
reading-lessons, too, ought to afford opportunity for 
change of position and posture, and the freedom of ex- 
pression we strive after in so many ways would at least 
obtain a suggestion there. 2L 


ALLOTMENT OF FLOOR SPACE. 


The amount of floor space allotted to the teacher and 
apparatus is, in many cases, ridiculous. The child, with 
its alleged eight square feet of floor space, is huddled 
with his companions on one side of the room. The teacher 
has all the other half—plenty of room to stretch her 
legs and keep comfortable—with any amount of wasted 
floor space for at least more than half her lessons. 
Either this or the opposite extreme holds. She may 
be crowded to the wall herself, with no opportunity to 


put her blackboards in the most advantageous position : 


assuming she has moveable blackboards and not fixtures 


—and perhaps no more table-accommodation than an old- 


fashioned high-top desk—more trouble than it is worth. 
The blackboard is necessary (though not so often used) 


for almost every lesson, and ought to be placed to the 


best seeing advantage : that is, well in front of the centre 
of the class, however arranged, as suggested in sketches 
“б” and“ D.” With a fixed blackboard, however. 
this is impossible. I have known a classroom arranged. 
as shown in sketch “ E,” and no other blackboard avail- 
able, with the result that the children on the left of 
the teacher could not make out one word. Any architect 
or teacher with a grain of sense would see at once the 
absurdity of this arrangement. 

- Fixed blackboards are indeed to be condemned. They 
collect poisonous dust behind, and, in addition to their 
unsuitability for the above reason, they afford limited 
space—one side only, in many cases. 


With regard to the arrangement of the rooms, опе. 


point is of vital importance. No classroom ought to he 
built so that it affords the onlv route to the next one. 

My ideas of a well-planned school would be one 
with most lighting advantages, containing, no, “© plat- 
form ” classrooms, no fixture desks or .blackboards 
(unless the latter are supplemented bv moveable ones). 
and no routes to cther parts of the building solely through 
rooms in continual use. ` MEE 

(We give this article as, while doubting that the 
writer's conclusions will be generally | endorsed, it 18 
useful to consider the views of amateurs who have given 
tune and thought to special problems.—Ep».! 
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Cottage Construction 
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FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINGS. 
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The Precious B.T.U. 


With the cost of all fuels continually rising, 
every B.T.U. assumes a definite cash value and 
building owners and occupiers are ready seriously 
to consider heating appliances which offer the 
greatest economy. 


[DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Ideal Boilers are scientifically designed to utilise fuel to the best 
advantage. They are fitted with ample regulating attachments to 
ensure perfect control of the fire and for the latest types—the Ideal Sectional view of Ideal “F” Series 
“F” and “С” Series—Patent Insulated Steel Jackets covering all Boiler showing scientifically designed 
exposed surfaces conserve much heat otherwise dissipated in the boiler а ger ee | 


room and provide а very neat, durable finish. mission of heat to water. 


L1MITED: 


Offices, Showrooms and Works:" HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


. Teleplhone: Central 4220.7; Telegrams : '' Radiators Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: “ Liableness London.” | 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of '' Ideal" Í BAXENDALE & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
. . Radiators and “Ideal ” Boilers .. WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 
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Electricity, II: The Lighting о 
ffices. | 


THE modern office has little in common with the small, 
badly-lighted, and frequently overcrowded room, which 
many important firms allotted for the administrative 
work of their businesses a generation ago. Nowadays 
the general office is usually a large room with ample 
window space and ventilation, in which the desks and 
other equipment are arranged with a view to efficient 
work. 

It is pretty widely realised that for efficient clerical 
work, and the minimum of fatigue, it is necessary that 
an office should satisfy certain elementary requirements 
in regard to space, ventilation and lighting. The last 
item is perhaps the most important, because the efficiency 
of the clerk or typist depends almost entirely upon visual 
efficiency, which in turn is dependent upon the lighting— 
whether it be natural or artificial. In most up-to-date 
offices there is plenty of daylight, but quite frequently the 
artificial lighting is badly out of keeping with the ultra- 
modernity of the rest of the equipment. 

The importance of good artificial lighting in the winter, 
when electric lamps are probably in use for an average 
of three hours a day, cannot be over estimated. If the 
lighting is insufficient, or the lamps are arranged so as 
to cause glare or inconvenient shadows, the visual effici- 
ency of the staff 16 bound to sutfer. And those are the 
conditions obtaining in the majority of offices. The 
resultant eye-strain and headache are not often ascribed 
by the victim to the proper cause. He or she imagines, 
as a rule, that it is due to overwork, or indigestion, or 
some other form of physical debility, when ninety times 
out of a hundred it is the direct result of doing close work 
in а bad light. 

The natural, and only immediately available, remedy is 
for the clerk to cease work for a few minutes in order to 
rest his eyes. When this is done several times a dav 
by every member of a large office staff it is obvious that 
the total waste of time will be very considerable. 

This evil may very easily be remedied by the correct 
arrangement of the electric-light installation. First of 
all, the light on the desks and tables must be adequate. 
There is no difficulty about this, since it is simply a 
question of using lamps of sufficient size, and-there is 
to-day available a range of incandescent electric lamps 
varving in size from 5 to 3,000 candle-power. 

Experience has shown that offices require an illumina- 
tion-intensity of from three to four-foot candles on the 
working plane. The number and size of lamps necessary 
to secure this intensity will depend very largely on the 
colour of the walls and ceilings. If they are light in 
colour it will probably require an energy consumption 
of between 0.75 and 1.0 watt per square foot of floor 
area to ensure the proper intensity of illumination with 
ordinary tungsten lamps. With the larger and more 
efficient half-watt type lamps about 75 per cent. of 
these values would be sufficient. In other words, ап 
ordinary 60-watt tungsten lamp equipped with a suitable 
reflector and suspended at a proper height, would, in a 
room with light decorations, provide an average intensity 
of four-foot candles over an area of 60 square feet. 

That is a very rough-and-ready method of calculation, 
but in average conditions the result should be fairly 
satisfactory. It is, of course, a great deal better for the 
architect simply to specify the intensity of il&imination 
he requires, and to leave it to the manufacturers of the 
equipment, or the lighting contractors, to secure the 
proper result. It is а very simple matter to measure the 
intensity of illumination when the installation is complete, 
and then if it is not corect, well—there is a breach of 
contract. 

It is also necessary to ensure that the illumination 
shall be uniform, and this can be secured by the correct 
spacing оѓ units. Аз а rule the spacing will be symmetri- 
cal. The distance between units will, of course, depend 
upon the size of the lamps and type of reflector used, 
and also upon the height of suspension. The necessary 
calculations for determining the spacing, when the other 
factors are known, is quite simple, but this again is a 
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ЕЗІ jSCEILING FITTING FOR DIFFUSED LIGHTING, | 
шацег which 1s best left to the people who supply the 
equipment, since they are naturally in possession of the 
essential data concerning their own fittings. 

Perhaps the most important requirements in office 
lighting is that it should be free from glare and inconveni- 
ent shadows. 

Glare can be avoided by the use of indirect or semi- 
indirect fittings, which screen the brilliant lamps from 
view. With modern high-efficiency lamps it is more than 
ever necessary in the interests of visual hygiene and com- 
fort that unscreened light-sources should never be per- 
initted in the normal line of vision. То an extent this 
requirement may be satisfied by hanging the lamps high, 
but it is much better tó employ one or other of the methods 
mentioned, because in a large office even lamps fixed close 
to the ceiling will be in the normal line of sight from the 
other end of the room. Тһе indirect and semi-indirect 
systems will also provide the thorough diffusion of the 
light necessary for the elimination of that very irritating 
plienomenon of reflection from glazed paper—than which 
nothing is more distracting and fatiguing to the clerical 
worker. 

If the lighting is uniform and well diffused, the sha- 


dow problem will be automatically solved. Diffusion 


simply means that, either by using a number of light 
sources, or by equipping a single lamp so that in effect 
the area of the light-source is increased, as it is with 
indirect ог semi-indirect lighting in when the ceiling is 
utilized as a secondary reflector, the illumination at any 
point on the working plane comes from a number of 
different directions. Therefore if the diffusion is good, as 
it should be in any well-arranged system of general light- 
ing, the shadows will be reduced to harmless and um 
hindering dimensions. 

The methods and requirements outlined above, refer, of 
course, to general lighting, and this is nowadays accepted 
as the most suitable system for offices of all kinds. Pro- 
bably in isolated cases it may be necessary to provide 
additiona] local illumination on certain desks, but the 
practice is not to be recommended, since it is almost 
impossible to avoid a certain amount of glare and specular 
reflection from the desk and table lamps. If local lights 
are employed, care should be taken that they are arranged 
so that the light reaches the desk over the left shoulder 
of the clerk. 

It will be found, however, that in the vast majority 
of cases general lighting is far and away the best, not 
only from the point of view of illumination, but also 
because it simplifies installation and maintenance, and 
reduces breakages. | 

After all, the perfect working-light is diffused sunlight 
through an obscured glass roof, and the nearer we can 
approximate to this condition in artificial lighting tbe. 
better. From this it follows, as a general rule, that the, 
indirect and semi-indirect system of electric lighting are 
best. because they utilize the large area of the 
as a secondary light-source of low-surface brilliancy, and ; 
thus produce a degree of diffusion, comparable with that 
of gcod, natural, lighting. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say in conclusion 
that offices should have matt white ceilings and very light 
walls. The extent to which light-coloured decorations can 
assist both natural and artificial lighting is enormous, and 
in the case of the latter may well effect a reduction т the 
energy-consumption necessary for a given intensity © 
illumination by as much аз 40 or 50 per cent, as com 
pared with that required for a room with dark decorations 
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Correspondence. 


Peace Greetings. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sır, — When the Peace Treaty was signed the Royal 
Institute of British Architects sent messages of con- 
gratulation to its Allied Societies in the Dominions and 
to the kindred Societies in the Allied countries. The 
President of the R.I.B.A. has just received from the 
President of the American Institute of Architects the 
enclosed reply, which is framed in such cordial terms 
that it may be of interest to your readers.— Yours, &c., 

[AN MACALISTER, Secretary. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, \.1., 
October 15, 1919. | 
[ Cory. | 

Drag Mr. Simpson,—The American Institute of 
Architects, through the Executive Committee of its Board 
of Directors, acknowledge with deepest appreciation the 
message of greeting and congratulation contained in your 
cablegram, and trusts that a closer and a deeper sympathy 
may in future bind together the architects of our several 
countries—one of the profound benisons that shall justify 
the war and its cost, and to which we, in our full 
acceptance of the final justice of all things, confidently 
look forward. 

In the delay of this response is voiced the desire to 
have it shared in by the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors, whose recent action this note records. 

Believe me, my dear confrere, 
Most sincerely yours, 
THOMAS ROGERS KIMBALL. 
President, American Institute of Architects. 
The Octagon House, Washington, D.C. 
September 26, 1919. 


General. 


Tur Sheerness Urban Council propose io erect 200 houses 
under the Housing Act. 

“ожкнвү Council having decided upon a housing scheme, 
an application is to be made for sanction to immediately pro- 
ceed with the erection of 120 houses. 

Tur Housing Committee of the Epsom Rural Council із 
purchasing land at Little Bookhaia and at Great Bookhara 
for housing sites. 

Lye Urban District Council have informed the County 
Council that they propose to erect ninety houses in their 
district. 

Messrs. J. A. MACTOGGART & Co., builders and con- 
tractors, of Bath Street, Glasgow, have been registered as 
a private limited company ; capital £30,000 in £1 shares. 

Тне Walton (Surrey) Urban Council is applying for a 
loan of £4,500 with a view to the purchase of twenty two 
acres of land as a site for the erection of working-class 
houses. 

As the lowest tender for the erection of ninety houses 
or. the Highfield estate, Winchmore Hill, is such that the 
economic rent for each cannot be less than £2 10s. a week, 
Southgate Council is revising its housing scheme. 

Tug Wirksworth Urban Council has not been able to 
purchase the nine-acre site known as The Hannazes, which 
was to have been their housing site. At the auction last 
week th: clerk bid up to £1,300, at which price it was with- 
drawn. 

Тик Stratford on-Avon Corporation. having ziven sanc- 
tion to the sale of land near Shakespeare’s house for ıhe 
erection of a factory, a public inquiry has been held at the 
instance of the Charity Commissioners, it was claimed ihat 
the factory would have no objectionable features and would 
give work to discharged soldiers, yomen and ziris. 

Ат the last meeting of the Foleshill Rural Council it was 
reported that houses are being erected in Lythalls Lane. 
for which no plans had been submitted. The surveyor said 
the contractor told him the Ministry of Health had sane- 
tioned the plans and they need not trouble about the local 
authorities, and he had found this to be correct. Тһе clerk 
was asked to write to the Housinz Commissioner asking who 
authorised the building. and under what powers. 
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(GREAT improvements are foreshadowed at Rhyl, which 
include the erection of an entertainment hall at a cost of 
£3.500 and enlarging the harbour at a cost of £8.000 № 
£10,000. Permission has been obtained for extension of 
the electric-light works at a cost of £10,000, contracts having 
heen placed for both plant and buildings. 

Tue Doncaster Town Council has decided to accept the 
tender of Messrs. Thomson & Dixon, of Doncaster, for the 
erection of thirty-eight houses оп the Carr House estate for 
£27,570; work is to commence at once. Tenders are to be 
еңкей for houses on the remainder of the site. The Housing 
Committee is to proceed with lay-out plans for the Warns- 
worth Road site, on which 400 houses are to be built. 

‘Tue Clitheroe Rural District Council has approved the 
housing scheme, providing for the erection of fourteen 
dwellings with living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms, 
and sixty-six with parlour, living-room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms. The approximate area of land required is 6; 
acres, and it is estimated that the scheme will take three 
years to complete. 

Tug Cheadle Rural District Council has received the 
sanction of the Housing Commissioner to the purchase of the 
Weston Coyney site for housing purposes for £700. Lay-out 
schemes, submitted by Messrs. Longden, Watts & Tremlov, 
for building sites in Cheddleton, Weston -Coyney, Blythe 
Marsh, Dilhorne, Tean, Cheadle, Froghall, Couldon, and 
Alton have been provisionally approved by the Housing 
Commissioner’s architect. | 

Durınc the past year at the Paisley Dean of Guild Court 
forty cases have been brought forward for disposal, as com- 
pared with three cases in the preceding year. The valuation 
of the properties was estimated at £215,450, ав ccmpard 
with £750 last year—an increase of £214,700. Тһе only 
linings in connection with housing were those of the Paisley 
Corporation scheme of sixty-four three-apartment houses 
at Albion Street, and twenty-eight ihree-apartment houses 
at. Greenock Road, the remainder being for new works and 
alterations on existing works property. | 

Ir is а sign of the coming revival in the building trade 
in the Hexham district that more plans are being submitted 
to thle local authorities. The Haxham Rural District 
Council has passed plans for additions and alterations to 
the vicarage at Slaley for the Rev. J. H. Salisbury, of atai- 
tions and alterations to a villa at Oaklands, Riding Mill 
and of additions to the Baptist Church, Painshawfeld, 
Stocksfield, for the trustees. These last named are plans for 
a new church hall, to be used for Sunday school and social 
work. 

COUNCILLOR JAMES SMITH presided over а meeting of the 
Newcastle Housing Committee on Friday afternoon, when 4 
letter was reported from Messrs. Watson, Burton’ & Corder, 
solicitors, intimating that the trustees of the late John 
William Pease were prepared to sell the Pendower estate 
to the Corporation for the sum of £37,500, the proposal beins 
made in view of the purpose for which the property word 
he acquired-—namely, that of housing the working clas 
The Committee decided to recommend the acceptance of the 
offer, and placed on record their appreciation of the meet ite 
spirit manifested by Messrs. Watson, Burioa & Со 
clients. 

Tue Bolton Corporation has approved the following 
plans: - Мг. J. Porritt, garage, 24 Chorley New Roat; 
Messrs. J. Dickinson & Co., Ltd., extension to offices, Fair- 
clough Street; Eagle Spinning Co., Ltd., hoist and gans 
way, John Street; Messrs. Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee & Co.. 
Ltd., for laboratory. Barner Street; Messrs. Hod ins? 
& Gillibrand, Ltd., for shed, Hickory Street; Messrs. Hart! 
Peers & Co., extensions to works, High Street; Messrs. ““ 
Jackson & Son, motor house, Spa Road; Messrs. N. Isher 
wood & Co., alterations to premises, Salop Street; Ма" 
E. Challinor, alterations to warehouses, Ormrod Street; 
Messrs J. Hindley & Sons, shed and store, Bury Street. 


Тновхвову Rural District Council has been considerin? 
tenders for ten new houses at Charfield. Of five tenders. m. 
lowest of £9,130 and the highest £13,000, the Council nav 
instructed their clerk to make a report on the lowest tendet 
and to tell the Ministry of Health what, no doubt, they ha“ 
been told times without number, that it will be im M 
to let such houses at economic rentals. There will invita!" 
he a big deficiency. The fact is that all the housing sche K 
are immensely too costly, and the Ministry of Health have 
realised that they must greatly modify the quality of th 
buildings, and. as а result, not only reduce the cost | 
materials but the cost of lahour, if the country 15 по! A 
suffer an intolerable financial burden by gubsidising hu 
dreds of thousands of tenants. 
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The Architect's 


NATURE, Working through countless centuries, has 
produced the world as we know it to-day : but behind 
us he a long roll of centuries during which plants 
and living organisms have gradually changed т 
form, flourished, decayed, and often become extinct, 
to give place to tvpes which are more perfectly 
adapted to hold their own under present conditions. 
We accept the phrase “the survival of the fittest ’ 
as an axiomatie truth, though it 18 hard to discover 
any fitness in many forms which survive and flourish, 
and notably among these—the modern politician. 
For though we talk of the `“ power of democracy ” 


m 


and ' the spirit of the age ” it is difficult to discover 


any relation between the politician and democracy, 
or to guess what function it is that is served by him. 
The average candidate speaks to the electors like 
а god who knows good from evil and cleaves to the 
first, abhorring the last; but he no sooner becomes 
a member than he changes into a subservient voter 
for his partv chiefs, who in these days have one pro- 
gramme of promises for the people which they 
promptly discard for another when in office... Demo- 
cracy—for by this high-sounding term we speak of 
the people—chiefly wants security and good admini- 
stration combined with economy, which are things 
he inay obtain ina future state but need not imagine 
he will get from those who persistent!y misrepresent 
him, but who are either autocrats or their tools in 
disguise, and whom the unkind might almost term 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing. Uniess we have an in- 
nate love for the car of Juggernaut, the continued sur- 
vival of the politician must be one of the exceptions 
Which proves the rule that the fittest survive. 

But in ordinary walks of life it is well to consider 
whether we really fulfil functions which are needed 
by our fellows, or whether, on the other hand, we 
аге to be classed among the exereseencies which a 
future age will deal with with no tolerant hand. 
Many architects complain that the public do not 
value or understand them as it should, and it may 
be of interest to consider what it is the average man 
really values т an architect or whether he is a being 
whose services are- not required in the modern 
world. 

Tf we try to place ourselves in the position of the 
average man outside the world of building we shall 
probably arrive at some such conclusion as this—the 


average man whose avecation is unconnected with 
the arts usually has a mild interest in painting, and 


practically none in other forms of so-called “Art.” 
He has a more or less instinctive interest in his sur- 
roundings, which sometimes constitutes an attrac- 
tion towards what is old and therefore historically 
interesting, and he шау value building in so far as 
16 appears to him to add a note of interest to the 
landscape. In its practical and more intimate nsso- 
ciation he desires comfort and space in his own house, 
and less comfort and less space in the place in which 
he conducts his business, Ақ a ratepaver he is con- 
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Dual Allegiance. 


cerned in the cost of publie buildings erected in his 
district, and likes to see what appeals to him as being 
pleasant to look at. But as regards all these things 
he is seldom altruistic enough to be inclined to pay 
a heavier share for what he 15 obliged to have than 
he can help, because he has a very human desire to 
spend what money he has on objects which give him 
шөге intimate and personal pleasure. 

To certain classes of the public, among whom we 
тау mention the clergy and great business corpora- 
tions, great buildings carried out splendidly may 
appear to be a practical need, but to the average 
man comfort, economy, and necessity make the first 
and most direct appeal. 

We believe that many architects frequently fail 
to satisfy their clients because they act as the Roman 
Cathohes in the stormy ages of our history, when 
they were reputed to be bad citizens, because 
it was considered that thev regarded themselves 
ав servants of the Pope, and then, secondly, as 
owing allegiance to their Sovereign. So the archi- 
tect 1s suspected of a determination to satisfy his 
architectural proclivities first, and then to give his 
clients what he knows they want; and in a number 
of cases we must frankly admit that this charge is 
Justified. If we are right in this assumption we are 
probably correct in saving that, as no man can serve 
two masters, no architect can expect success or 
great comfort in a Ше which is not based on a stable 
equilibrium. An architect’s client frequently feels 
at the end of a job that his architect has given him 
something he ought to know he did not want, and 
which he has only accepted through his ignorance 
oi technical matters, and a widespread conviction of 
this nature is at the root of a great deal of the publie's 
distrust of the architect. | 

There is only one safe rule for the architect, and 
only one way to carry it out, which is to act for his 
chent as he has reason to believe he would act for 
himself if he had technical knowledge and skill. 
Куеп assuming that he believes he could do better 
И given a free hand, he is not entitled to take it. 
To use a strong simile, it is bad business to put pearls 
before swine, but in many cases modesty will force 
us to admit that we are not sure whether we have 
the pearls in our possession. The gain to а whole 
profession of being looked on as the direct means of 
procuring for the publie what they want, instead of 
giving them what they regard as a doubtful value 
for money spent, would be incalculable. If we can 
once gain the willing sympathy of these for whom 
we work we shall open up avenues of employment 
Гог ourselves which are now closed, for the average 
man would look on the employment of an architect 
as а necessity and not, ав too often happens now, а 
doubtful and expensive luxury, and the position of 
the architect would no longer be that of an acrobat 
maintaining his position with difficulty. In 
such a case we believe that the chances of doing 
work of which we. might be justly proud would be 
increased and not diminished, 
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Illustrations. 


OLD BUILDINGS IN BERMUDA. Бее Article, p. 257. 
NATIONAL SHIPYARDS HOUSING SCHEME. Henny E. Farmer, F.R.l.B.A., Chief Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Estimates. 

Facrs are often hard and unpleasant, and very little 
comfort can be obtained from the revised estimates given 
to the House of Commons. The public is used to hearing 
diatribes on personal economy delivered by people ‘in 
high places of authority, but would be better pleased 
if the lesson were brought home by example, rather than 
precept. Few of us are quite convinced that the Govern- 
ment are in earnest about cutting down expenditure— 
the huge sum of which is reducing the value of money 
and making it harder for all of us to practice reasonable 
economy, which is incidentally one of the causes 
of the labour unrest now so prevalent. Тһе country 
does not want a number of new experiments which may 
turn out national gold mines, for the results of those 
of which we have had experience do not convince the 
average man that we have in the Cabinet a set of super- 
men to whom we can well delegate a sort of papal 
authority. 


The City Churches. 


WE trust that the Commission which is now sitting to 
consider questions relating to the City churches, which 
will probably recommend the demolition of a further 
number, will include in the scope of its agenda the 
possibility of converting some of them for secular 
purposes, and also the question of the maintenance and 
upkeep of those which remain. The Rector of St. Mary 
Abchurch—one of the most beautiful and interesting of 
Wren’s interiors, is now appealing to the public for £5,000 
to carry out repairs which are absolutely necessary if the 
structure is to be safeguarded. Of ‘this sum £1,000 
has been contributed, but we feel that the upkeep of 
such buildings ought not to depend on the results which 
can be compassed by a personal appeal, but that the 
Church shouid set aside a sum sufficient to ensure the 
maintenance and security of buildings which are among 
our greatest heritages from past times, without which 
the City would lose a note of distinction which nothing 
could replace in the future. 


Sauce for the Goose and the Gander. 
WE have little fault to find with most of the provisions 
of the model specification supplied by the Ministry of 
Health for housing purposes, and which enables archi- 
tects preparing designs to omit many things which are 


laid down in ordinary building by-laws. But as it has been - 


decided—and we think reasonably—that these items are 
not essential, we hold that those who are building small 
houses for middle-class people, who are not assisted by 
the Government, should be allowed an equal latitude. 
Either the cheapened form is satisfactory and reasonable, 
in which case all of us should be allowed to benefit by 
it, or, it is not, in which case it is bad economy to allow 
the concession in work for which the nation is paying. 
But as we know that the model specification is in the 
main by an eminent and practical surveyor, and not 
the accumulated wisdom to be found in departmental 
solitudes, we may feel assured that what has been sanc- 
tioned is reasonable and good. 
Pisé Construction. 

WE hope that the Ministry of Health will lose no time 
in investigating the results achieved by Mr. Leo Strachey 
and his architect in the revival of pisé construction, for 
here at least there appears a reasonable chance of cutting 
down the enormous cost of housing, and there are many 
districts in which it would be quite feasible to make the 


experiment, since for the most part rural housing will 
consist of isolated buildings. It would be an enorinous 
gain to be able to eliminate the difficulty caused by the 
great shortage of bricks and the lessened output of the 
bricklayer, while the thick walls which are necessary in 
pisé construction are all to the good from an esthetic 
standpoint. Ме hope shortly to be able to illustrate 
some examples of pisé construction and to examine them 
in being. 


The Birmingham Freemasons. 

We believe that Freemasonry, powerful as it was before 
the war, has received during the war a ЗИ! greater 
inpetus, and we now hear that it is proposed to erect 
a great hall in Birmingham on a site in Broad Street on 
which it is proposed to spend £100,000. In other cases 
we should be inclined to think this a great sum to raise, 
but the recent growth of the movement is so marked that 
we can conclude that the proposal is likely to be speedily 
carried out. The building will be erected as a Temple 
of Thanksgiving for the Victory, and it is proposed to 
afford in it accommodation for four Lodges to meet 
simultaneously and to house the museum and library, 
and to generally concentrate and develop the spirit of 
Masonry. 


Scotland and High Ceiiings. 


SCOTLAND has very definitely shown its preference for 
high rooms, and we learn that the Bo'ness Town Council 
have had a housing scheme, which provided for nine ft. 
and nine ft. six in. heights, refused by the Scottish Board 
of Health on account of the excessive heights proposed. 
We think the Board was in the right, for though some 
of our English designers are a little inclined to unduly 
reduce the height of ceilings, eight feet should suffice m 
small dwellings, and we are living in an age in which 
such economies count. We well remember the dismay 
with which an architect in Western America found that 
the contractor had heightened the rooms of a house by 
two feet. When enquiry was made as to his motive he wis 
rather hurt, as he imagined he was showing generosity. 
and, unfortunately, the client thought so wo. In the 
end the house was not photogruphed as the architect 
felt, dissatisfied with the result. But we are happily 
protected frons such gifts here, and few builders would 
care to add a eubit to the stature of our buildings without 
extra payment! 
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FROM АХ OLD BUILDING ІМ BERMUDA. 


Old Buildings ш Bermuda. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 

THe accompanying illustrations are from a series mule 
by Mr. H. Donaldson Eberlein who recently paid a visit 
to Berinuda and studied the interesting examples of 
Colonial building there. Most of those we illustrate date 
back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and are 
the sumple and characteristic versions of what was more 
elaborately ard carefully carried out at the time in Europe. 
Mr. Eberlein has promised us a descriptive article, but 
as he has been called away to Rome, we shall not be 
able to give it for a few weeks. Не considers, and we 
think rightly, that such work may have a special value, 
аз an example since at the present time the high cost 
of building renders it necessary to eliminate unnecessary 
detail as a factor in expense. 

The buildings shown are carned out in the native 
stone, which is a form of coral, and are for the most 
part roofed with slabs of the same material, which 1s 
whitewashed. 
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Picture Exhibitions. 


Tne exhibition of the Ridley Art Club at the Grafton 
Galleries is various in quality, as is inevitable in larger 
exhibitions, but it is betfer hung than most because the 
walls are not overcrowded. Miss Hawkesley’s ‘* The 
Lover's Leap,” in the first gallery is one of her most 
effective works, and one of the most effective pictures 
at the exhibition. The artist here, as indeed in all her 
pictures, derives her inspiration of line and colour from 
Japanese art, but her work is none the less personal 
on that account. Іп addition to form and colour, we 
have in the present picture the added interests of drama 
and sentiment to a treatment that is primarily decora- 
iive. Іп the same gallery there is a sketch for а mural 
painting by Mr. I. S. Williams ‘‘ The arrival of the 
Canadian troops on the Rhine," drawn for the Canadian 
War Memorials, in which the groups of soldiers - are 
wrought into an expressive design, quite unforced, and 
‘ее from the traditional formule of treatment which 
have been apparent in similar merhnorial conceptions. Mr. 
Daeres Adams contributes two excellent pictures of an 
architectural character, and Mr. Graham .Petrie views 
of the Italian lakes, “ Varenna, from the Villa Serbel- 
loni," and °“ Bellagio sul Riva del Lago Cadenabbia.’ 
Mr. Petrie’s composition is singularly clear and definite, 
and he obviously obtains, just as he conveys, the precise 
effects which he desires to express. Mrs. Anning Bell 
has sent various pencil-portraits, among others those of 
M. Emile Claus and Mr. Charles Ricketts, drawn with 
the delicate power and sense of character which is usual 
in her work. Mr. Shepperson's “ Covent Garden 
Market,’’ is a little apart from his usual type of subject ; 
Mr. Lee Hankey’s dry points ** A Shepherdess " and 
"A Son of France,” are attractive examples in his 
manner. Тһе exhibition also contains a small collection 
of sculpture, including subjects by Mr. Gilbert Bayes, 
Mrs. Alice Gates and Mrs. Stabler. 

Mr. Cecil Hunt, in his exhibition of pleasant water- 
colours at the Gallery of the Fine Art Society, indicates 
that the artist largely follows the method of the old 
masters of the art, in which we may trace chiefly perhaps 
the influence of Cotman and Turner. Mr. Hunt is 
attracted by moorland country, with its long stretches 
апа broad vistas, its gradations of sober colours; hè also 
finds subjects in mountain scenery. Тһе Dolomites 
and the Alps have rarely surrendered themselves with 
satisfactory results to the art of the painter who attempts 
a direct transcript of Nature: the scale or form are too 
vast, or too elusive, for the purpose of pictorial com- 
position. In any case, we like generally Mr. Hunt best 
іп his treatment of spacious heath or moor, although 
lis picture of the Rhone Valley, however, with the castle 
and mountains and wild sky, is a view of Nature 
heightened by Imagination and is extremely effective. 

The exhibition of the Royal Photographie Societv 
suffers from the fact that the Society has not been able 
to secure well-lighted galleries for the exhibits, which 
іп consequence have been hung in the rooms of the 
Society in Russell Square. On a dull day it is therefore 
difficult to distinguish the nice shades and “ refine- 
ments ’’ which we presume exist in the pictorial photo- 
graphs which form the largest section of the exhibition. 
The main impression derived from this section is that 
the photographer chooses, or seeks to compose, subjects 
so as to, arrive at the same effects as the painter. One 
could wish that he trusted Nature and the camera a little 
тоге. ‘There are a few architectural photographs in this 
section, which seem to lack the definition in detail which 
is so desirable in this type of subject. Тһе portrait 
photographs, ineluding those of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Henry: Ainley, are excellent. Мг. McMahon's 
views of the natives and country of the South’ Pacific 
Islands are of especial anthropological interest. 
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Design for Soane’s Lincoln’s Inn Fields House, Museum, and 
Library (1812). 


By Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A. 
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thereupon built the present domed gallerv and 

crypt below as a New Picture Gallery in com- 
pensation for the portion of the second floor, 
which he was then annexing to the curator’s 
apartments. It is uncertain how much of 
Soane’s old private office still survived at this 
date. The earher Picture Gallery, before the 
unique Hogarth Room was built, is to be 
seen illustrated in Britton and Pugin, and was 
{he private office in question. The Model 
Room on the second floor has п »w (1917) been 
restored to the Museum. 

A note, apparently in Mrs. Soane’s hand- 
writing, exists as follows: '' Began pulling 
down No. 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields July 17, 
1812,” and a letter to Soane from John 
Britton dated August 27, 1813, contains the 
following reference to the new house then 
building :— 

“Оп our return to London we expect to 
see your new house completely finished: and 
also expect to see it a perfect and elegant 
specimen of architectural finishing. The 
Drawing Room floor will be both commodious 
and handsome, but the Library will far surpass 
the other. Britton was one of ве” ral agents 
through whom Soane was constancy making 
purchases for his library and соПесиоп. 

The illustration. given here, from one of 
Soane's lecture diagrams, is evidently drawn 
from an elevation to quarterscale dated Janu- 
ary 19, 1813, one which is therefore clearly 
subsequent to the actual building of No. 13, 
as there are several half-inch elevations, and 
perspectives of that house dated Acgust and 
September 1812. Had this facade of Janu- 
ary 1813 heen carried out, the repetition of 
the existing design of No. 13, with an adequate 
connecting link in the shape of the prop 
colonnade of the Ionie Order, would have been 
extremely effective. There is no plan to this 
extended elevation of 1813 except an outline 
of the front wall and its arcade. The 
design must therefore be regarded as an idea 
that had occurred to Soane ав something 
possible, if he could at that time have bought 
the adjacent houses, Nos. 14 and 15. Не 


-- 


HOUSE IN LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS (NOW THE SOANE MUSEUM). ° must, however, have dismissed the idea, or 


SIR JoHN SoANE, Architect. 


SIR JOHN SoANE always regretted that he had been com- 
pelled by circumstances to deal with the three houses. 
numbers 12, 13, and 14, on the north side of the Fields, 
which ultimately became his property, in a piecemeal 
fashion. No 12 was the house first built (1792) and occu- 
pied by himself. Following on his appointment (1806) 
as Professor of Architecture, Soane, in 1808. bought the 


site of the stabling at the rear of No.13, and built thereon. 


the first part of the museum. In 1812 he bought the 
freehold and built No. 13 and moved there, retaining 
only the back part of No. 12, where the stables usually 
are in houses of this period, as his private office. Finally 
he bought and rebuilt No. 14, adding the present Hogarth 
Room, with its recess, to the Museum іп 1824. Thus, 
іп the end his ‘‘ House and Museum and Library ” con- 
sisted of one house, No. 13, in front, with an 
annexe of the full width (about 90 feet) of the stables of 
the three houses 12, 13, and 14 at the back. In 1833 
however, when Sir John Soane retired from practice, he 
let off his old private office together with the front house 
(No. 12), and it was only in 1889, on the termination of 
а lease, that this back portion was once more taken in 
as a part of the Museum. James Wild, the third curator, 


found it impossible, as in 1824 he simply 

rebuilt No. 14 to match 12, leaving No. В 
to form the centre of the group. The top storey of 
No. 13, as existing, is a later idea of Soane s as originally 
there was only a mansard roof with dormers. 
This fact is further confirmed by a small water-colour 
sketch, dated 1814, of the house ae it then was. 
The district surveyor, Mr. Kinnaird. possibly moved 
to action by a letter in the *“ Morning Post 
abusing the design of Soane’s new house front, took 
exception to the Soanic Screen of Arches in front as an 
objectionable projection beyond the building line. The 
case was heard at Bow Street on October 12, 1812. Mr. 
Weatherall and Mr. Const for Soane. The Judges Read 
and Nares dismissed the case in his favour. Kinnaird 
tried to get a mandamus but failed. The point decided 
was that under the Building Act (14 Geo. cap. ы 
sec. 49), the front projection of З ft. біп. In Soane 5 
own ground was not ‘а portico.” Soane some twenty 
vears later advanced the window frames to the face of 
the outside arches, and thus created the curious 
“Recess ” of the Front Drawing Room on the first floor. 
This miniature gallery, though too small in scale for ifs 
design, is reminiscent of late Roman architecture, 88 . 
in the wall paintings of the ancients, and an interest 
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EXTENDED ELEVATION, NORTH SIDE ОЕ LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS (never executed). Sir JoHN SoANE, Architect. 


specimen of the latest phase of Зоаше design. The main 
architectural feature of the existing façade is built of 
large and solid blocks of Portland stone and not of 
cement, as is commonly supposed. Unfortunately it 
was painted in 1839 by the mistaken zeal of one of 
Soane’s friends. Іп contradistinction to Nash, who 
revelled in stueco, Soane would always build simply in 
brick, with sufficient good stone as a relief, where 
cconomy did not allow of the use of stone throughout. 
‘He suffered much abuse for this honesty in building 
"from the purblind critics of his own generation, who were 
taken in by the cheap theatricalities of the Regency 
Terraces. 

The splendid drawing, “ The Interior of the Museum 
as arranged in 1813. J. Gandy, A.R.A.,’’ here repre- 
sented has often been assumed to be imaginary. 16 18, 
however, so exact in the rendering of features, which still 
exist, that there can be no doubt that it was drawn, ıf 
not on the spot, at any rate from very accurate sketches 
of the interior as it was at that time. The two large 
freize panels over the lower arches are still in position, 
and very similar iron columns to those seen in the view 
are used in the Museum, while the corbels supporting 
the metzanine across the upper part of side arches are 
still in position. The great entablature that towers 
up in the centre was moved by Soane later on to the 
corridor, but other casts can still be seen in position as 
here drawn. The glass lantern at the top has been re- 
constructed and has no longer a vertical part, but the 
pattern slfown here is similar to that used by Soane at 
the Bank. "The real character of Soane's Collection was 
well expressed by an artist visitor, who said that it re- 
minded him of a carver's shop. Тһе specimens and 
arrangement throughout reveal the eye and mind of the 
architect-collector. 
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ТнЕ Kinz has approved the appointment of Sir J. Tudor 
Walters, M.P., as Paymaster-General, in place of the late 
'Sir J. Compton-Rickett. An architect and surveyor by 
profession, interested in education, housing, and land reform, 


and member for the Brightside division of Sheffield since 
THE INTERIOR OF THE MUSEUM AS ARRANGED IN 1813. 1906, Sir J. Tudor Walters was knighted in 1912. He is 


From a drawing by J. GANDY, A.R.A, fifty-five. 
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Villadom. 
By M. H. Baillie-Scott. 


In the old days, when building was the dominant art, 
the attachment of man to his dwelling was much stronger 
and deeper than it is nowadays. His -house was an 
earthly paradise to him, in which his very soul had taken 
root. It was the shrine of many memories and the 
temple of his household gods. And so it had come to 
be almost a part of himself—an extension of his per- 
sonality and an integuinent'of his soul which was only less 
necessary to life than the fleshly tabernacle to which it 


. ministered. The threshold, the hearth, and the roof-tree 


—those immemorial elements of the house—all had their 
mystical significance to him. The house was much more 
Шап a mere chattel to be sold at a profit or to be let 
at so many guineas a week. Since those days if the 
house itself has changed, still more has our joy in it 
diminished. We pass from one suburban villa to another 
with complete indifference, and not all the modern con- 
veniences, the hot and cold water or the patent grate, 
can succeed in inspiring that affection for the dwelling 
which the old building art inspired. Тһе house in 
modern times is generally a thing to be endured rather 
than enjoyed. We ınust have huge gashes in its pro- 
tecting walls, with large sheets of glass, and we must 
try to gain that comfort of beauty from the ‘* view ” 
which the house itself fails to provide. The motor sug- 
vests another means of escape from the products of the 
shop and factory in our apartments, and, if unfavour- 
able weather compels us to stay indoors, we are restless 
and ill at ease there. 

In the old days people used to live either in the town 
or the country. The town was a definite and compact 
conception and formed a unit as clearly recognisable as 
the house itself. It was enclosed with walls, and with- 
out its gates the country began. The -dwellers on the 
edges of the town could look out on fields where cows 
grazed, or on woodlands where Nature was undisturbed 
by man, 

But in modern times the town extends in a vague and 
nehulous way towards the country, and, surrounding the 
main streets, there has gradually grown up suburban 


areas which have none of the artificial amenities of the- 


towu or the natural beauties of Nature. It is in this 
disınal enchanted region that the average modern house- 
holder seeks his dwelling. It is what is known as a 
‘residential neighbourhcod,’ and it is here that is to be 
found the most dreadful examples of the modern building 
art. 

These areas are subdivided into various districts 
which are differentiated in accordance with the cost of 
the houses. In the favpurite localities it is not permitted 
to spend less than a certain sum on a dwelling. Іп tliis 
way the tone of the neighbourhood is maintained, and 
the wealthy retired tradesman can occupy his expensive 
villa without any fear of meeting in his walks abroad any- 
one less blessed with worldly wealth than himself. In 
the old village the squire and the parson did not seem to 
mind the quaint and homely dwellings of their poorer 
neighbours, but in villadom а more exclusive tradition 
prevails. Апа we find there a touching faith in the virtue 
of » money-standard of excellence and a conviction that 
the qualities of a building, as of an individual, are entirely 
a matter of pounds sterling. There is no hint to be found 
anywhere in villadoin. that its occupants are even dimly 
aware of its devastating ugliness—an ugliness which 
seems to touch a much lower depth than that of the 
slum. There is something not altogether unpleasing in 
tho sight of an old lady negligently attired carrying home 
a foaming jug of ale from the jug-and-bottle entrance of 
the public-house across the road. Such an act is not 
without that romantic quality which seems to belong to 
all frankly accepted realities. But in high-class residen- 
tial neighbourhoods these things are simply not done. 
l'here is, Indeed, a whole unwritten code as to the things 
which may be carried without offence or loss of caste in 
the public streets. It is permissible to carry flowers, a 


tennis racket, or a gilt-edged prayer-book, but not a cab- 
Басе, for instance, a loaf of bread, or any of the baser 
necessaries of life. It is in villadom, too, that the 
tyranny of fashion holds undisputed sway. Hlere, at the 
bidding of а conspiracy of tradesmen, garments are dis- 
carded and assumed in quick succession in abject obedi- 
ence to an authority wielded unblushingly for the pur- 
poses of gain. It is enough for the autocratic arbiter 
іп the shops to say of any garment that it is '' as now 
worn ' to secure instant approval of the most appalling 
monstrosities In clothes, and Just as these have come into 
use another fiat goes forth and they are obsolete. And 
in all this curious life of villadom, where beauty and fit- 
ness find no place, there is a singular complacence. This 
sirikes one at once in the names of the houses. 

If amongst the residents in villadom are to be found 
алу of those who still continue in these days to retain 
some appreciation of beauty in building, it would seem 
that they might at least disclose something of their per- 
ceptions in a fitting name for the suburban villa. There 
are so many titles which would be obviously appropriate : 
'* The Monstrosity,” °“ A Slight Mistake,’’ ‘* Golgotha,”’ 
'* Ichabod,” “ The Crime," and many other names, at 
once suggest themselves. But the villa is invariably 
taken quite seriously, and the name often discloses some- 
thing like a romantic affection, as if it were, indeed, the 
realisation of our dreams. 

In many cases the name for a house appears to be 
chosen because it is grandiose and incomprehensible. О! 
such a type is the name “ Hughenden, ” which seems to 
touch very closely the ideal, and which was selected by 
Mr. Wells for the name of the house which the immortal 
Кіррв inherited. This name, indeed, almost creates the 
linage of the house. We can see the gilded letters on 
the gate, and beyond the sweep of the drive the bay 
windows of the reception-rooms, where the large sheets 
of glass are duly swathed in their proper setting of 
Nottinghain lace. 

Many curious names of houses are to be found in villa- 
dom. The saints are very often invoked, especially ! 
they are unknown to any calendar. ‘‘ St. Mildred's “1 
perhaps typical. Or, again, a large school of thought 
insists on tree names. “The Hollies ’ or ‘The 
Cedars '' are generally so named in true deference to Ше 
true principles of villadom, because these trees are con- 
spicuously absent there. And then there are the houses 
which are named after some place which the occupants 
would wish us to believe they had visited. “Monte 
'arlo ’’ may be given аз an example of these, and for 
another “ Potsdam,’’ which was discovered inscribed ou 
the gate of a miniature bijou residence. In justice to the 
occupants, it may perhaps be urged in this case that the 
name had some subtle reference to smoky chimneys. 
Another example which skirted profanity was that of a 
house called ** The Dym,” and in this we seem to recog- 
nise a refinement of expression which may perhaps be 
held to be typical. 

It is difficult to understand what it is which produces 
the peculiar and repugnant atmosphere of villadom. In 
these poetically-named roads, where avenues of trees ate 
placed so that they must suffer mutilation or obscure the 
light from the houses, we shall find that nothing appears 
to achieve any sort of beauty as it does in the county. 
The brave chanticleer with his sober retinue which pleases 
us in the rick-vard of the farm merely strikes & sordid 
note when enclosed in the wire netting of the suburban 
garden, while the display of washing on a line, which 
would be 4n unheard-of solecism in the villa, is Just the 
final pathetic human touch in the country cottage garden. 
There are certain trees and flowers, too, which have be- 
come tainted by the association with villadom. The 
beauty of laburnum and of the pink hawthorn 15 some 
what dimmed on this account. Geraniums, which | 
so much to the delight of cottage windows, have lost al 
their charm when, in conjunction with calceolari #7 
lobelia, they edge the villa drive. And of recent year" 
even the Dorothy Perkins rose is beginning to be asso- 
ciated in our minds with the inevitable villa pergola. 
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It may be concluded that those who are repelled by 

the atmosphere of the suburbs are largely influenced by 
the cumulative effect of evidences of insincerity and un- 
reality there. We miss the cleaner air of the count®, 
with its frank acceptance of the facts of hfe, and with its 
larger sanity and freedom. For the villa dweller must 
either be a shameless rebel or an abject slave to the cou- 
ventions of the society in which he finds himself. And 
the general atmosphere of pretence finds its expression 
inevitably in the home itself. Іп Victorian days the 
dwellings of the suburbs aspired to the dignity of town 
mansions, with lofty reception-rooms. Now they choose 
rather to caricature the features of the country house. 
We have now that curious anomaly, the “ old-world "' 
house, and salvation is sought in the filching of old beams 
and other features from old houses, and which in their 
new surroundings seem merely to accentuate the mechani- 
cal lifelessness of the modern workmanship of the build- 
ing in which they are displayed. In this cult of the old 
world anything moth-eaten or disreputable is welcome, 
and the villa in its latest form of sham farmhouse pro- 
vides а new phase in suburban fashions in building In 
this, as in other similar enterprises, in spite of meticulous 
nnitation of external features, the house still persists in 
appearing as merely a villa, and an unbridgeable gulf 
divides it from the honest sincerities and humanities of 
the old house. It is furnished with what is called-antique 
furniture, specially fabricated to meet the new demand, 
and which is so far superior to the house itself in that 
it is more successfully fraudulent in its attempt to achieve 
an appearance of venerable age. One might gladly suffer 
the lack of beauty in the modern villa if, as in America 
for example, it represented a practical solution of material 
requirements, and if leaving aside all questions of artistic 
ment, it contented itself in mere serviceableness. Its 
worst fault is that in the pursuit of a spurious art it 
neglects actual requirements. Its planning, based on 
the Victorian tradition of reception-rooms, seldom serves 
the real needs of its occupants, and it is generally made 
for show rather than use. 

I do not mean to suggest that the modern American 
house is a model of good building. It is, indeed, the 
negation of building as an art, entirely mechanical in 
its workmanship except for some extravagant lapses into 
an accentuated rusticity. But it is at least as a rule 
sensibly planned in direct response to the demands which 
its use suggests. It makes no pretences, and does not 
follow obsolete traditions. The smaller American houses 
do not consist, as ours do, of a succession of little plas- 
tered boxes labelled drawing-room, dining-room, and so 
on. It gives us a dominant apartment, and combines 
with these other rooms, which give in the smallest houses 
a sense of space by the use of sliding doors. But it is 
not beautiful as a building, and does not begin to realise 
the qualities which make for beauty in building, for these 
do not arise out of the conditions of our modern civilisa- 
tion, 
easy and impossibly difficult. It is easy, because all 
that 18 required is a group of workers free to seek and 
find joy in their work, and it is difficult because our 
modern life can find no place for such ideals. 

The immense growth of villa areas of recent years 
seems to show that they supply a popular demand. As 
for me, I would live either in the town or the countrv, 
and not in surroundings which seem to miss the best 
qualities of either. For one of the main privileges of 
villadom within the urban area is that one pays taxes 
for all kinds of things which are of little value. The un- 
fortunate tenant of a residence there must pay for the 
upkeep of the park, with its shrubberies and winding 
walks. He must pay for paving the footpaths with that 
peculiar metallic kind of artificial stone which now re- 
places the old York paving. Whether he walks abroad 
or not, he must pay for lighting the streets. For every 
kind of stupidity the local powers commit, he must sub- 
scribe. In one such case it was decided to transform 
a suburban roadway into an avenue. 
the trees grew to their full stature and obscured the bay- 
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To build rightly in this way is at once absurdly | 


All was well until 
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windows of the villas facing the road, whereupon the trees 
were hacked and maimed and stood a forlorn row of dis- 
membered trunks. So the suburban dweller evidences 
his appreciation of trees. And these poor, crippled 
wrecks seem to symbolise very well the whole suburban 
ideal, and represent the kind of compromise which 
destroys the vital attributes of what it seeks to achieve. 
Suburban areas always appear to me to be a kind of pur- 
gatorial intermediate state, through which the wayfarer 
must pass before reaching the clean and pure atmosphere 
of God's country. To live in one of these ornate resi- 
dences, in whatever convenience or luxury—to .conform 
to its narrow standard and ideals might perhaps be a 
useful discipline—but no, no. 


Though airs of Paradise did fan that house 
And angels officed all, I would be gone. 


For though man has lost the trick of making beauti- 
ful places in the world, here and there are still to be 
found some remnant of his ancient art set like a fine jewel 
in the perennial beauty of the natural world. 


Correspondence. 


War Memorials Exhibition. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


бін,--І have, as a veteran student of sculpture, and 
as an architect, spent an hour carefully companng the 
relative merits of the obelisks, the cenotaphs (mostly 
conceived after the grand Paris Peace prototype), the 
pedestals, the various crosses, the few columns, and the 
general artistic merit of all the exhibits, especially of 
those suitable to be erected as British monuments, to 
stand beneath the blue canopy of heaven to commemorate 
our Victory. 

The most excellent, the most charming and patriotic 
idealism for a British war memorial exists in that of a 
soldier standing on a beautiful pedestal pathetically beat- 
ing his drum: the outline of this monument is superb 
from all points of view. 

Those who worship the fine arts and have not yet 
made a pilgrimage to the War Memorials Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, should do so. ‘The 
exhibition is not a tame display of drawings, but chiefly 
of good models that all can understand and appreciate. 
Go and inspect No. 79, Room 3, by A. F. Hardiman, 
and see our Tommy bravely heating his drum of Victory 
to the World, —Yours ete.. 

ALFRED FRAMPTON. 


Tottenham Housing Scheme. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. | 
Sir,—Referring to the paragraph in your paper with 
respect to the Tottenham Housing Scheme, will you 
please note that I have been appointed as joint architect 
with Mr. G. H. Lovegrove, F.R.I.B.A., and I shall be 
glad if you will make the necessary correction. The 
paragraph was apparently premature, as the Council 
made the appointments at their meeting last evening.— 
Yours, &с., Cuas. E. Вгасквосвх, M.S.A. 
Town Hall Chambers, 
374/8 Old Street, London, F.C. 2. 


THE County Works Committee reported at the last meet: 
ing of the Somerset County Council that the county sur- 
veyor had selected a suitable site for housing his staff on 
the north side of the Bristol Road, Weston-super-Mare, 
facing Ashcombe Park. Mr. Henry Butt was willing to sell 
the land, 3.6 acres, which was suflicient for twenty houses. 
at £600 per acre. The Committee recommended the pur- 
chase of the land, and that the surveyor be authorised to 
erect six houses at an estimated cost of £750 each; also to 
purchase a concrete block-making machine at a cost not 
exceediug £325. Іп reply to Mr. А. 5. Bradford, who 
thought the price excessive, Mr. Berryman said there was 
no other suitable site available. Тһе price was that placed 
upon the land by the local district valuer. The report was 


adopted. 
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. Architectural Criticism to Order. 


We have long heard of the desire of architects for archi- 
tectural criticisms of their earnest wish to be understood 
Бу the people. Efforts, more or less praiseworthy, have 
frequently been made to gratify these wishes, but a recent 
attempt in a contemporary has surpassed its predecessors 
— how, we will leave it to our readers to discover. ** ‘The 
art of architecture,” we learn, “ cannot healthily be prac- 
tised in a social vacuum "7: that is true, even without the 
'' healthily ’’; but why are we told that, °‘ since the day- 
dawn of the Renaissance architects have fallen a ready 
prev to a spirit of devotion that closely follows 
the footsteps of а master-mind? This is a main charac- 
teristic distinguishing them from the independence and 
scornful progressiveness of the medieval builders.” We 
should have thought that “independence and scornful 
progressiveness °’ were a characteristic of Vignola at least 
as much as of the builders of Beauvais; and it is difh- 
cult to recall many Gothic edifices as daring as those 
of Bernini. 

And why are we told that Ат (recent Art, that is) 
has been occupied in learning that the ancient world 
possessed secrets of beauty unknown to moderns, and in 
discovering how incompetent a restless and progressive 
age is to attain the standards of completeness of either 
Greek or Gothic art." But the ` completeness” of 
Greek art, as exemplified either in the Parthenon, the 
Propylea, or any other miracle of ancient architecture, 
was accompanied by an incompleteness of domestic archı- 
tecture which no '' restless and progressive age " would 
for а moment tolerate: the advance of the modern world 
is in that matter—no ummportant one to architects— 
simply overwhelming; and the ‘* completeness ” of 
Gothic is a more than doubtful matter even іп the case 
of such masterpieces as the Cathedrals of Chartres. or 
Amiens ; complete is, what Gothic, with its rapid changes 
and quickly succeeding phases, could never be, in the 
sense in which the word can be used of a Palladian build- 
ing, whose every line, every moulding, every detail is 
carefully adjusted to the whole, and whose effect depends 
upon proportion and design. 

е Finding ourselves immune to the enthusiasm that 
made architectural types infectious, the reflection is forced 
upon our consideration that we must hesitate in answer- 
ing the question as to the existence of a similar progressive 
force in the architectural art of to-day in the affirmative. ` 
When we reach the end of the sentence and discover what 
the verb 15, we may meditate upon the meaning of the 
passage at our leisure. We are immune to enthusiasm; 
architectural types are no longer infectious ; if so, all our 
architecture must be original. But the end of the sen- 
tence hesitates to allow that there is any progressive force 
in the architectural art of to-dav: well, then, we must 
be initiative, 1.е., the architectural types of the past must 
be infectious. It is a pretty dilemma, as pretty as the 
English. 

The fact, we take it, 15 that there never was а period 
in which the “ exploration for motives of design,” whose 
influence is described as once universal, and ‘‘ still a 
flickering light on the horizon,” was more omnipresent 
than to-day. You have only to look at the couchant lions 
outside the north door of the new wing of the British 
Museum to see the influence of Feypt; at the much- 
debated sculptures on the front of King's College Medicai 
School to see that of recent French art; at the streets 
of any garden city to trace that of the English cottage 
of the past, more or less perfectly understood and adapted 
to modern needs. '' Buildings and monuments,’ We are 
further told, * сопе into being to supply public require- 
ments, and they consequently respond to phases of civili- 
sation in the world around. But if architecture accepts 
the position of a mere reflector, and works without an 
internal fire of its own generating [sic], it will cease to 
supply an animating share in the life of Из dav.” 

But if buildings and monuments are to correspond (о 
public requirements, thev must be to some extent re- 
Hectors of the taste of their own day; and, just as that 
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taste is in part determined by the tendencies and recol- 
iecticns of the past, so the buildings adapted to those 
requirements will also reflect the architecture of the past. 
IP is impossible, indeed, that it should be otherwise, since 
the arch, the vault, and other architectural forms, ave 
discoveries of the past, and present-day requirements are 
based upon their use in a given structural fashion. 

We need not waste more time upon such poor mate- 
rial; but it is a matter for sincere regret that it should 
be found in the editorial columns of a professedly serious 
professional paper, but will say, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson upon a woman preaching and a dog dancing, 
‘Sir, it is not done well, but you are surprised to find it 
done at all.” 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


President's Opening Address. 


Tig Inaugural Meeting of the Session will be held on 
Tuesday, ИВ November, at 8.30 p.M., when the Presi- 
dent, Mr. John W. Sunpson, will deliver an address, 
and a vote of thanks will be proposed by His Excellency 
the American Ambassador and the President of the 
Roval Academy. 


The Society of Architects. 


Election Results, 1919-20. 


Ат a meeting of the Society of Architects held at 28 Bed- 
ford Square, on October 16, the results of the ballot for the 
elections of Officers and Council were declared as follows :-- 

President.—Edwin J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A. (re-elected). 

Senior Vice-President.—Sir Charles Т. Ruthen, O.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Junior Vice-President.—A, Burnett Brown, F.S.1. 

Hon, Secretary.—Noel D. Sheffield, F.S.I. (re-elected). 

Hon. Treasurer.—-George H. Paine (re-elected). 

Hon, Librarian.—Professor Henry Adams, M.LCE, 
F.S.I., etc. (re-elected). 

New Members of Council.--Major T. Stewart Inglis, 
D.S.O. (London), H. C. H. Monson (London), Edward J. 
Partridge, F.S.I. (London), G. H. Wenyon (London), 
P. B. Houfton (Chesterfield), C. F. Skipper (Cambridge). 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


Остовев 30, 1869. 


222020202020. in our issue of the 16th inst, we 
stated that the Marylebone Vestry had ordered the demoli- 
tion of some houses owned by Lord Portman, in York Street, 
Paddington. At a Vestry Meeting held the other day, 9 
hear and determine the appeal of Lord Portman, it was un- 
animously decided that the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ing Act should for the first time be put in force, and orders 
were given to the Vestry Clerk to at once serve the necessary 
notices and orders for the demolition of these filthy dens. 


A Снкрзтом firm of building contractors having with- 
drawn from their contract to erect a hundred houses far 
£98,377, the Newport (Mon.) Corporation has now accepted 
the tender of another firm to build the houses for £1,000 
each, exclusive of the cost of land, roads, and sewers. . 

Mr. JoHN STUART, architect to the Education Committee 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire County Council, has been 
appointed the Essex County architect jn succession to Mr. 
G. Topham Forrest, at a salary of £1,000 per annum. There 
were sixty-five appiications for the appointment. _ 

A Хоттіхонам syndicate proposes to erect a building at 
Hucknall to be used as a cinema and variety hall In 
cluded in the equipment of the building will be a roof 
carden, tea room, and tea gardens. Тһе work of erection 15 
expected to be commenced at once. 

Tue President and Fellows of Magdalen College have 
decided to егесі, ая a memorial to those members of the 
college who have fallen in the war, a cross іп St. John $ 
Quadrangle, the quadrangle nearest the entrance to the 
colleve, and adjacent to some of the oldest portions of the 
buildings. Тһе names of the fallen are to be recorded ut 
permanent form on some building connected with the 
chapel, thcugh not within the chapel itself. The whole cost 
of carrying into effect these decisions is to be borne by the 
college. 
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Glasgow Corporation’s Housing Exhibition. : 


* IN the past there has been too much conscrvatism 
displaved by architects, builders, and other contractors 
in the conception of dwellings for the people whether tene- 
ment or cottage. There has been a lack of originality m 
the interior as well as the exterior construction, and іп 
many instances cheapness of cost has been conspicuous 
bv its absence. Economy of cost, with the maximum 
of space and comfort, 1s the idea which the Glasgow Cor- 
poration have in view in promoting this Housing Exhibi- 
tion. If a brick building is cheaper and provides as 
comfortable a dwelling as stone, why should it not be 
more freely utilised in Scotland as it is in England? The 
concrete slab is even cheaper than brick and as serviceable 
as stone; why, therefore, sheuld it not be more generally 
employed in building? Internally there is also much 
scope for economic reform. Electricity and gas in the 
manner of lighting and heating could be more advan- 
tageously employed; for the increased provision of natural 
light more glass doors could be readily utilised; dark 
lobbies should be unknown, and kitchen dressers and 
concealed beds relegated to the prehistoric ages; while 
the unnecessary wood trappings (conspicuous In rooms of 
most tenement and cottage houses) could be utilised in 
providing a portion of the furniture of a room such as a 
suleboard or wardrobe as the case may be. In this 
exhibition every opportunity has been given for displaying 
the ingenuity of the architect, the builder, the joiner, the 
plumber, and every other tradesman in providing cheap 
and commodious houses for the masses.”’ 

Such is an interesting extract from the official cata- 
logue of Glasgow’s Housing and Health Exhibition, which 
to-day (Saturday) terminates a very successful four weeks 
run at the spacious and commodious Kelvin Hall of 
Industries, and these quotations pretty clearly and con- 
vincingly indicate the aims and objects of this particular 
enterprise. From the attendance point of view there is 
no doubt that the Glasgow Exhibition has been a success 
far beyond the anticipations of its promoters—the Glas- 
gow Corporation,—and our representative 13 informed by 
Mr. James M. Freer, the popular general manager, that 
the steady stream of visitors from day to day has far 
surpassed the most sanguine hopes of the civic authori- 
ties. Visitors interested directly or indirectly in the 
Building and Alhed Trades have come from all parts of 
the Kingdom to view the large array of interesting and 
important stalls—stalls which cover every phase of house 
construction, convenience, and comfort—and all the stall 
holders state that they are more than satisfied with 
the number of enquirers at their respective stands and the 
valuable avenues of business tnus opened up to them. То 
describe the various exhibits in detail would require much 
more space than that at our disposal, but the following 
descriptive notes on the various sections of the Exhibition 
indicate many of its main features and characteristics. 

With thoughtful and characteristic enterprise the 
Glasgow Corporation, when arranging for this Housing 
and Health Exhibition, decided to organise a competition 
in which the sum of £4,000 was offered by way of prizes 
and premiums for the most meritorious working plans, 
models, drawings, illustrations, and descriptions for such 
matters as (a) housing proposals suitable for their require- 
ments of the industrial population within the city ; (b) the 
internal arrangements of fittings, equipments, and fur- 
nishings proposed for such buildings; (c) proposal for 
renovation, reconstruction, and for removal of unsatis- 
factory or insanitary dwellings; (d) a treatment of long 

lires of tenements in crowded streets, and providing open 
spaces for children's playgrounds ; and (e) suggestion for 
the provision of temporary housing accommodation during 
period of renovation. In addition au extra £2,000 was 
expended in the acquisition or the preparation of such 
essential aids to the thorough investigation of housing in 
the city—as (a) contour relief models of the whole citv 
of Glasgow and surrounding area, showing the natural 
elevation of the surface of the ground on both sides of 
the River Clyde, and with streets and buildings marked 


thereon ; (b) sectional contour relief models of larger scale 
than the foregoing of the different sections of the city, 
and particularly of the congested and slum areas: (c) 
large scale coloured contour maps of the city area pre- 
pared from ordinary survey maps; and (d) aerial photo- 
graphs of the city with the buildings thereon as these are at 
present, and particularly of congested and slum areas. 
This competition originated through the generosity of 
a private citizen who desired to remain anonymous and 
who placed at the disposal of the Corporation this hand- 
some sum of money for the purpose of increasing the 
interest on housing matters. But the conditions and 
arrangements for the competition were issued to com- 
petitors without preliminary consultation with any of the 
recognised architectural institutes. Immediately these 
conditions were issued the Corporation was approached 
with a view to having them modified and brought into line 
with the generally-recognised rules for the conduct of com- 
petitions (froin which they differed in several essential 
respects, and also from the previous practice of the Cor- 
poration), but after considerable delay the Corporation 
intimated that they could not entertain any proposal for 
the modification of the conditions. The consequence was 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Insti- 
tute of Scottish Architects, and the various allied socie- 
ties, advised their members that the conditions were not 
satisfactory, and that members must refrain from com- 
peting. The competition, however, was proceeded with 
but no member of the Scottish Institute submitted designs. 

“In making the above statement,” wrote Mr. J. С. 
MacLean, as the Secretary of the Glasgow Institute, to 
the local newspapers while the exhibition was in progress, 
'" my Council has no desire or intention to decry or 
detract from the merits of the premiated designs, but 
they feel it is only fair to the members of the profession 
generally that the public should understand why their 
names do not appear in the competition. It should also 
be pointed out that the premiums (owing to the generosity 
of the donor) were exceptionally handsome, and, had the 
conditions been satisfactory, would no doubt have 
attracted the best technical skill and advice from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. It ts a matter for regret that, 
owing to the attitude taken up by the Housing Committee 
of the Corporation, the generous intentions of the donor 
were largely nullified, and the best results were not 
obtained." At the exhibition the various premiated 
designs subnätted in the competition have been on view 
and have attracted considerable attention, and it may be 
noted that the successful competitors were as follows : — 


I.—Lay out of Lands of Kennyhil, Riddrie, Blackhi!l, 
and Lethamhill, with Plans, 4<., of Houses. 


lst Premium, £400—No design of sufficient merit. 

2nd Premium, £250— Alex. T. Scott, 5 Rookfield Close, 
Muswell Hill, London. 

3rd Premium, 8150 —Е. Longstreth Thompson, 
A. M.Inst. ; Reginald Dunn, C.E., M.T.P.I. ; and 5. Pointon 
Taylor, A.R.I.B. A., The Osiers, Chiswick Mall, London. 

4th Premium, £100— C. Harold Norton, A. R.I. B. A., 14. 


Bedford Row, London. 


II.--Lay out of Lund at Coplawhill for Three-storey 
Tenements, with Plans of Houses. 


1% Premium, £150 Cruickshank Strutt 
Street, Manchester. 

2nd Premium, £100 -No design of sufficient merit. 

3rd Premium, £50—The Assessors recommend this Pre- 
mium should be awarded to each of W. Е. €. O'Venden, 
1 York Street, Rugby; and Malcolm Stark, 11 Woodland 
Road, Upper Norwood, London. 

Extra Awards of £25 to each of Charles Mitchell, M.S.A., 
23 Hill Street, Edinburgh; and William Friskin, 


A. R.I. B.A., 13 Colville Houses, London. 


HI..—Lay out of Lands of Mosspark. 


Ist Premium, £150 --F. Longstreth Thompson, A.M.Inst., 
C.E.; Reginald Dunn, M.T.P.I.; and S. Pointon Taylor, 
A.R.I.B.A., The Osiers, Chiswick Mall, London. 

2nd Premium, £100—James Coutts, 5 Pitstruan Plac», 
Aberdeen. i 
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3rd Premium, £50-—The Assessors recommend this Pre- 
mium should be awarded to each of Harold Slicer, 253 
Friern Road, East Dulwich, London ; and William F riskin, 
A.R.I.B.A., 13 Colville Houses, London 


IV.—Lay out of Land between Shettleston and | Tolleross, 

lst Premium, £200—F. Longstreth Thompson, A.M.Inst., 
C. E. ; Reginald Dunn, M.T.P.I.; and S. Pointon Taylor, 
A.R.I.B.A., Тһе Osiers, Chiswick Mall, London. 

2nd Premium, £100, and 3rd Premium, £50— Divided 
between Arthur J. Price & Sons, 14 Park Road, Lytham; 
and Harold Slicer, 253 Friern Road, East Dulwich, London. 

V.—Improving partly developed Area lying between 
Npringburn Road and Springburn Park Lay-out Design. 

Ist Premium, £200—John Boyd Brodie, M.I.C.E., 141 
West George Street. Glaszow. 

2nd Premium, £100 -No design of sufficient merit. 

3rd Premium, £50 №. A. siobertson, 196 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 

VI.—Model, with relative Plan, of semi-detached Cot- 
tages of four or five Apartments cach. 

Ist Premium, £100 —David Skinner, 33 Blackie Street, 
Glasgow. 

опа Premium, £50--W. E. Bannister, 3 Merrylee Road, 
Newlands, Glasgow. 

ord Premium, £25 -Charles G. M‘Gibbon, 12 Dixon 
Street, Glasgow. 


VII.—Mod«l, with relative Plan, of Two-storey Block, 
containing two Hauses of three or four Apartments in sach 
storey. 

ist Premium, £100—David Lawrie, 23 Robson Street, 
Govan hill, Glasgow. 

2nd Premium, £50—James W. Reid, 3 Orr Street, 
Paisley. 

Srd Premium, £25—Donald J. Cameron, 149 Watt 
Street, Glasgow. 

VIII.—Model, with relative Plan, of a Two-storey Block, 
containing four Houses of three Apartments in each storey. 

lst Premium, £100—Donald J. Cameron, 149 Watt 
Street, Glasgow. 

2nd Premium, £50—No award made. 

3rd Premium, £25—No competitors. 

Special Award of £25 for Models of this and Competi- 
tion No. VII. to W. Е. Bannister, 3 Merrylee Road, New- 
lands, Glasgow. 

IX.—Plan of House with fitments and equipment. 

1st Premium, £100—Malcolm Stark, 11 Woodland Road, 
Upper Norwood, London. 

2nd Premium, £50, and 3rd Premium, £25, divided 
among Lieutenant Douglas A. Smith (Australian Flying 
Corps), architect, Sydney ; Donald J. Cameron, 149 Watt 
Street, Glasgow; and W. A. Robertson, 196 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 


An interesting feature of the exhibition consisted in 
a number of model cottages, and all these cottages 
uttracted the keenest attention of the expert as well as 
of the ordinary citizen. One of these buildings was styled 
the “бі. Mungo ” cottage, and this contained a living- 
room, a good-sized scullery, two bedrooms, and a bath- 
room, thus giving fairly good accomniodation for an 
artisan and his wife and family. The construction was 
very substantial, and the cottage being composed of con- 
crete will be permanent for many years. In the scullery 
was noticeable a wash-tub and sink provided; at the 
window there was also a gas-cooker and a boiler for the 
boiling of clothes; and the cottage was electrically lighted 
throughout. In the living-room there was a coal grate 
which had a boiler placed behind in order to utilise spare 
heat and supply hot water to the scullery and bathroom ; 
and the Fyfe patent conerete slabs, made on the site 
in the exhibition buildings, with a “ Winget ’’ machine 
were used; while the local contractors did the different 
sections of the work free of charge. Another of the 
cottages was on behalf of Messrs. Speirs, Limited, and 
this consisted of a full-sized cottage of three apartments 
(with a good-sized зсиПегу, etc.) erected on that firm’s 
“ Plasmentie ” system of rough-cast construction—one 
of the later developments of their `` Speirsesque " types 
of construction, and which to all intents and purposes 
Is as permanent as a brick or stone building. Briefly 


stated, the construction consisted cf a wooden fran wwork, 
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thoroughly braced and made absolutely rigid; the outer 
surface of ihe framework forming the walls was covered 
with expanded metal sheet-steel lathing fixed to the 
framework in a special way; while three coats of cement 
plaster was then applied over the metal lathing, the last. 
coat being pebble-dashed ог рае. The roof was 
boarded and covered with asbestos slates, while the 
Interior was finished with fibre board ; and Messrs. Speirs 
claim that this type of building is danvp-proof, fire- 
resisting, and weather-proof and less costly than brick. 
stone, ог lime. Messrs. F. D. Cowieson & Company 
have also been exhibiting one of their standard model 
cottages (containing kitchen-living room, two bedrooms, 
bathroom, scullery, etc.) suitable tor small family. This 
is their latest type of building, and is constructed with 
hollow walls, guaranteed to be as comfortable and durable 
as a brick or stone structure, and at half the cost. This 
type of building is suitable for all purposes—such as 
recreation rooms, hospitals, schools. etc.—and сап also 
be constructed with two or more storeys if desired. The 
cottage shown can be erected in pairs, or in blocks of 
four or more, which reduce the cost considerably. 
Coming now to the various stands we find that à 
goodly number are devoted to the structural side of 
house building and some very fine exhibits of different 
specialities are being shown in this direction. Here we 
have Messrs. Melville Dundas and Whitson, the well- 
known engineering and architectural agents, showing 
the chief materials of the different firms whom ther 
represent. This exhibit shows two '' Pargolas,’’ that on 
the right with Accrington brick pillars апа that on the 
left with Kavenhead brick pillars, and fronting the whole 
exhibit is a display showing the application of Messrs. 
William Briggs and Sons’ roofing and damp-course 
materials. The Leeds Fireclay Company, Limited, are well 
to the forefront with their fireclay sanitary fittings, tiles. 
roofing slates, glazed bricks, partition bricks, and other 
specialities; Messrs. Maclean and Соп.рапу have an ex- 
hibit of their special pavement lights, plain and ornamen- 
tal, as well as a special {уре suitable for heavy roadwav 
trafic; the Elliot Electric Wood-worker, the well-known 
portable electrically-driven. machine for carpenters and 
builders, is practically demonstrated and at the same 
stand demonstrations are also given of “ Masticon,"' a 
plastic compound for repairing leaky roofs and making 
them permanently waterproof; Messrs. George Lillinz- 
ton and Company (Scotland), Limited show their differ- 
ent specialities including concrete blocks made from anv 
waste nraterials under water tests, together with various 
metallic liquids for strengthening, harding and water- 
proofing concrete stone, brick, etc. ; Messrs. Winget, 
Limited, show one of their outfits ‘embracing all the 
latest machinery for concrete constructional work, and 
this shows in actual operation their standard machine: 
which makes sufficient blocks and slabs in three and a- 
half days for a two-storey cottage covering an area of 
no less than 400 square feet; Vulcanite Limited, displav 
their patent ‘‘Vulcanite ’’ flat-roofing for covering roo!s 
of either wood or concrete construction to advantage and, 
as samples of this roofing cannot be shown, models show- 
ing methods of application are exhibited instead ; Messrs. 
Frank G. Price and Company are prominently featuring 
their well-known ‘‘ Pricelite ”” asbestos-cement slates and 
sheets in the various forms of colours supplied; Messrs. 
The Bitumen Products Company, Limited, are showing 
their “ Rufoid ’’ waterproofing compositions as excellent 
media for rendering roofs and buildings of all descriptions 
permanently watertight and weatherproof; Messrs. 
Bell's United Asbestos Company, Limited, are exhibiting 
their popular “ Poihte ’’ asbestos-cement building sheets 
and roofing made from the best London portland cement 
reinforced with asbestos and of great strength; Messrs. 
D. Anderson and Son, Limited, embrace in their exhibit 
every class of their ‘‘ Redhand’’ roofing, sarking, and 
lining, felts and damp courses, and their “ Кох” roofing 
is shown in the rolls with a practical illustration given of 
its use on a °“ Belfast ’’ lattice girder roof ; while Messrs. 
Vickers, Limited, are showing hand-power machine for 
the production of concrete blocks and concrete tiles, ex- 
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cellently demonstrating the simplicity of manufacture and 
efliciency of these products. There are many other 
stands algo covering the full range of building specialities 
on the constructional side, and all of these attracted 
zrea& attention during the entire run of the exhibition. 

With regard to the general fittings to the house, many 
specialities are also on display, and among the firms who 
„re taking advantage of the present opportunity to keep 
ıheir wares prominently before the trade may be men- 
tioned :—Messrs. Carbic Ltd., who demonstrate their 
svstem of acetylene lighting, whereby a construc- 
tion of a generator for one light is precisely 
the same as that for twenty lights; Messrs. 
The Simplex Floor Planing and Treatment Com- 
pany, who are demonstrating that their floor 
system is a scientifically evolved treatment for all wooden 
lloors, ship decks, ways, and keels; Messrs. Shanks and 
Company, Limited, have on exhibition an extensive range 
of all classes of fittings such as baths, sinks, etc., rank- 
ing from simple designs to highly finished appliances ; 
Messrs. Major and “Company, Limited, are making 
a special show of their “ Solignum '' wood- -preserving 
stains; Messrs. McCreath, Taylor and Company, are 
exhibiting various materials manufactured by the firms 
for whoin they act as agents; Messrs. William McGeoch 
and Company, Limited, have a wide range of all 
kinds and classes of locks, door furniture, casement 
fasteners and general fittings for housing purposes ; 
Messrs, John "апп, Limited, are showing their vari- 
ous classes of safes as well as a big selection of their 

fa-funed locks; Messrs. Tuke and Bell, Iamited, 
are showing their patent semi-septic tank with inlet and 
outlet shdes as applicable to a country house, or (of larger 
Size) 10 а group of houses or an institution ; Маа 
M: wandreav and Forbes, Limited, are showing their 
е Fiberlic ” building board in the form of a room specially 
filed up with this material, and giving а beautifully 
panclled effect; while Messrs. James Gibbons, Messrs. 
Henry Hope and Sons, Limited, and the H.P. 
Patent Safety Cleaning Window Company, are showing 
their special types of patent windows. There are other 
Stands exhibiting various specialities which would also 
be worth mentioning, did not the exigencies of our space 
i t the moment prevent. 

Coming to the interior of houses it may be said 
that in this respect the exhibition is particularly strong, 
ard the majority of exhibitors are firms dealing in such 
specialities. The Glasgow Corporation is itself very 
strongly represented with special exhibits from its 
electricity department and its gas department, and both 
st ands are among the largest in the exhibition. The айп 
arad object of the electricity department's exhibit is to 
demonstrate the rapidly increasing use of electricity for 
cGoking, ironing, and other domestic purposes ; while the 
p алтозв of the gas departinent’s exhibit is to offer a 
d asplay of gas appliances of all kinds, as well as to give 
p Tacueal demonstration showing the simplicity and ease 
o f cooking with gas. Among the general stands in this 
sextion there is a .particulanly large number devoted 
to the display of gas stoves, and prominent in this con- 
nection are Messrs. The Carron Company, who have 
папу examples of their goods specially adapted for 
housing schemes; Messrs. R. and A. Main, Limited, who 
are displaying their “Civic” convertible gas and coal 
combination range and other similar specialities; Messrs. 
Fletcher, Russell & Company, Limited, who have a 
wide assortment of their coal ranges, coal interior grates, 
sas cookers, еіс.; Messrs. The Falkirk Iron Company, 
limited, who show their “ Brevet " patent open and closed 
fire ranges among other things; Messrs. John Wright 
& Company, who show their '' Eagle” gas range and 

other cookers of approved types; Messrs. The Davis Gas 
` Stove Company, Limited, who have all their specialities 
in gas fires, gas-heated steam radiators, etc.; Messrs. 
The Richmond Gas Stove Meter Company, Limited, who 
are showing gas-heated apparatus of all types, including 
ranges, cookers, fires, etc.; Messrs. Wilsons & Mathe- 
sons, Limited, who have a big assortment of up-to-date 
gas appliances and their well-known “ Wilson ” gas- 
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cooking stove; Messrs. The Parkinson Stove Company, 
Limited, who are prominent with all their specialities in 
gas- -heated labour- saving appliances for up-to-date 
housing schemes; Messrs. Thomas Main, whose chief 
feature is the “ Main "' basket nest slow-combustion coal 
fireplaces (complete with mantlepieces and fitments) in 
different varieues; and Messrs. McDowell, Steven & 
Company, Limited, who are showing a small but selected 
range of their specialities for housıng schemes, such as 
kitchen ranges, living-room: grates, gas fires, ete. Among 
the other exhibitors prominent in the exhibition may also 
be mentioned Messrs. Jackson, Elphick & Company, 
Limited, with their plain baths, glass-screen baths, and 
their new ** Vulgo" patent bath and basin, specially 
designed to meet the demand for a cheap article suitable 
for workmen's dwellings; Messrs. Falk, Staddelmann 
& Company, Limited, who are showing all their manu- 
factures in incandescent gas and electric-lighting fixtures ; 
Messrs. Pinchin, Johnston & Company, Limited, who 
are giving a practical illustration of the results obtained 
with their patent enamels, varnishes, etc.; Messrs. 
Malcolm & Allen, Limited, who are offering selections 
of their electric irons, fans, heaters, and vacuurn cleaners ; 
Messrs. The Sunlight Enamel & Paint Company, who 
exhibit all their leading lines in enamels, paints, and 
preserving compositions; Messrs. Sisson & Frewsters’ 
Scottish Agency, who represent in Scotland the old- 
established firm of Messrs. Sisson Brothers & Company, 
Linated, and who are thus displaying to advantage Hall's 
sanitary distemper and other specialities of that firm ; 
Messrs. Rippers, Limited, who, аз woodworking 
specialists have an array of 20048 specially designed to 
meet the present urgent need for the saving of space 
and Jabour for the household; and Messrs. W. F. Stanley 
& Company, Limited, who are showing their surveying 
and drawing instruments, drawing office equipment, etc. 
This gives but a brief outline of the different stands to 
be found in the exhibition, but sufficient perhaps has 
been said to indicate the wide and miscellaneous range 
which the exhibition covered, and sufficient also to os 
that the Glasgow Corporation are deserving the heartiest 
complments and congratulations on the great success 

which has attended their great enterprise. 


THE Liberty and Property Defence League has prepared 
for immediate presentation to Parliament a Bill under the 
title of the Trades Disputes Bill with the double object of 
securing an interval for reflection before a trade dispute 1s 
allowed to develop into a strike or lock-out, and of vesting 
in the members of a union (as distinct from the executive) 
the right to say whether the authority and funds of the 
union shall be employed for the purpose of a strike or lock- 
out. It is proposed to provide that а strike or lock-out, 
whether or not a union is concerned, shall not take place 
until fourteen days after a statement relative to the dispute 
has been published by the Minister of Labour, and that a 
union shall not be concerned in a strike or lock-out until it 
has obtained the approval of the members. It is not intended 
to interfere with the right of members of the union to strike 
or not to strike whatever the result of the ballot, but if the 
ballot went against the strike they could not receive strike 
рау trom the union. 

Tur Ministry of Health is negotiating with а number 
of firms Tn regard to a large scale erection of houses in such 
materials as wood, reinforced concrete, interlocking, and 
terra cotta hollow bricks, steel and concrete construction, 
and asbestos sheeting with a view to securing a more rapid 
erection of houses to meet the present urgent needs of the 
community. Messrs. Boulton & Paul are prepared to erect 
a large number of one-storey wooden bungalows on a plan 
now approved by the Ministry of Health. The approximate 
eost of each bungalow would be about £600, exclusive of 

water supply, drainage, fencing, paths, entrance gates, &с. 
‘The equipment includes complete concrete foundations, haths. 
kitchen range, stoves in the bedrooms, boiler and brick 
chimney, and the walls wil] have an inside lining of fibrous 
plaster. The accommodation of such houses would include 
living-room, kitchen, and three bedrooms. Messrs. Boulton 
& Paul hope to be able to build at the rate of 1,000 bunga- 
lows a year and to have some erected by next spring. The | 
Ministry would allow the loca] authority forty years in which 
to repay the loan raised for the purpose of providing these 
bungalows. 
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The Gas-Filled Lamp.*—I. 


Abstract of a Paper delivered at the Royal Society 
`of Arts by Francis W. Willcox. 


Tug radical revolution caused by the gas-filled lamp is 
summarised іп the general statement that practically all 
electric lighting installations not re-equipped since pre- 
war days are more or less obsolete. Тһе gas-filled lamp 
has profoundy affected the whole range of electric light- 
ing practice. It adds superior light-efficiency to the 
simple characteristics and universal adaptability of the 
electric incandescent lamp, and in fact provides one 
universal type of lighting unit. The range of sizes avail- 
able is shown in Fig. 1. The indications clearly point 


to the practically universal adoption of the gas-filled 


lamp for all classes of electric lighting service. The re- 
placement of other lamps has already reached consider- 


NON 
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Fic. l.—Range of British-made gas-filled lamps. 
Scale: 1 to 124. 


able proportions, and would have been far more wide- 
spread but for certain restricting conditions incidental to 
the war. 

In the face of this radieal change electrical contractors 
and illuminating engineers should consider the special 
characteristics of the new lamp, their effect on, and re- 
lation to, lighting service, so as to determine the lines 
of proper use, and to give effect to the most desirable 
lighting practice. | 

А certain measure of responsibility is involved in 
the installation of such brilliant and powerful sources 
of light. It is our first duty to safeguard the light user, 
the worker, іп factories and shops, and the public 
generally against the dangers of improper use of gas- 
filled lamps. A code of requirements to insure satis- 
factory diffusion of the light and elimination of glare 1s 
needed in order to restrict the bad practice of using bare 
lamps in the direct line of vision, in shops, shop win- 
dows and offices. | 

The introduction of the gas-filled lamp has emphasised 
the need for good lighting and has greatly promoted 
the evolution and application of good lighting methods. 
Hitherto, little attention has been paid, as regards the 
lamp, to the design of the fitting, beyond making the 
fitting generally suitable. The gas-filled lamps, especially 
in their big units, emit large amounts of heat and light, 
and light of an intense brilliancy. Such conditions re- 
quire, not only that a fitting be used in every case, but 
also definite provisions in the design to insure the proper 
performance of the lamp and satisfactory service. The 
effect of the new requirements is to render the majority 
of existing lighting fittings obsolete. The new lamps 


should not be used in old fittings, except where such . 


fittings can be made to conform to the new requirements. 

We have thus reached a period of great opportunity 
in electric lighting, where a large proportion of unsub- 
stantial, unattractive and encumbering drop-cord fittings, 
dangling lamps at the level of one's eyes, and other 
crude, unscientific, and wasteful lighting methods апа 
appliances can be displaced. 


ы Published Бу arrangement with '' The Illuminating Engi- 
neer," the organ of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
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FEATURES OF THE GAS-FILLED LAMPS THAT HAVE 
MODIFIED LIGHTING PRACTICE. 


Modifications of previous lighting practice, lamp 
fittings and equipment, are occasioned mainly by the 
following features of the gas-filled lamp : — 

(1) The very high intrinsie brilliancy of the filament, 
due to its high temperature and concentrated (spiralised) 
form. | 

(2) The provision of large lamp units of high candle- 
powers with increased efficiency in each larger size. 

(3) The alteration of the lamp filament im form and 
vertical length of mount. The filament, as mounted т 
the. gas-filled lamp, is concentrated into a circular space 
of very small dimensions compared to the space occupied 
by the filament as mounted in the vacuum type lamp 
and the height of the filament for the gas-fitted lamp 
is also relatively small. This is the case for all the 
larger sizes of lamps. In the smaller sizes the gas-filled 
lamp filament takes the form of a simple flat ring of 
spiralised wire. 

This change in the filament causes material differ- 
ences in the light distribution from gas-filled as compared 
to vacuum type lamps. The diagrams show various 
forms of filaments and corresponding polar curves. The 
variation is most extreme in the case of the flat ring type 
of filament which gives its maximum candle-power verti- 
cally (through the tip of lamp) while the ordinary 
vacuum lamp gives its maximum candle-power honzon- 
tallv. 


` 


Екккст оғ Hien INTRINSIC BRILLIANCY OF THE FILAMENT. 

Тһе intrinsic brilliancy of gas-filled lamps, estimated 
at over 3,000 candle-power per square inch, is three 
or four times that of the tungsten filament in the vacuum 
lamp, and the intrinsic brilliancy of the latter was in 
turn four times that of the old carbon filament. ` 

The intrinsic brilliancy of the gas-filled lamp 1s thus 
many times the limit to which the eye should be es- 
posed. Such lamps, therefore, should not be used with 
the bare filament in the line of vision, as such mususe 
results 1n :— | 

(A) Glare and discomfort and consequent. reduction of 
visual efficiency. 

(в) Possible injury to the eye-sight. | 

Frosting the lamp bulb is not sufficient to properly 
reduce the brilliancy of the filament, and special methods 
must be emploved to properly diffuse the light and reduce 
the intrinsic brilliancy of the impression received by 
the eye. | 

The effect of this condition has been to emphasise 
the use of semi-indirect and wholly indirect methods о! 
lighting. Direct lighting methods, with the lamp hung 
in open reflectors, are generally unsuitable with the gas- 
filled lamp in office, shop anl home lighting, as even 
with the lamps placed directly upon the ceiling, the 
heights of most rooms are such as to permit the brilliant 
direct ravs from the lamp reaching the eye. The o 
arm fitting with hanging lamps іп ordinary reflectors, 
and the drop light with conic opal shade should, there- 
fore, give way to some form of bowl fitting in which 
the light of the lamp is properly diffused by the glass 
bowl or dish, or with indirect lighting diffused by reflec- 
tion from the large surface of the ceiling. | 

In industrial lighting, factories and mills, the height 
at which lamps can be hung is frequently great enouè' 
to permit the satisfactory use of direct lighting equipment, 
such as vitreous enamelled reflectors, but here also 1t 
is well to provide for better diffusion of the light by ШЕ 
use of what are termed ‘‘ diffuser caps.” These have 
the form of an opal cap or skirt hung beneath or aroun 
the lamp inside the reflector. — 

The necessity for equipping and using the new a 
so as to safeguard light users against effects of gia 
and eve-sight troubles, cannot be too strongly emphasise 
in view of the tendency on the part of many us 
employ the new lamps in exposed positions by subst] 6 
ing them for previous lamps in existing drop-light fittings: 
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Rapid Construction 


Te urgent need of the moment 1$ rapid house and building Construc- 
tion 


To this end our organisation has been brought to its highest 
point of efficiency, and we are now in a position to accept contracts for 
building and constructional work of any size and in any part of the world. 


No matter how rapidly we execute a contract, however, we never lose 


sight of efficiency. Excellence of work has, for over half a century, been the 
outstanding feature of our business 


. No contract is too large for us to under- 
take. 


We invite your inquiries. Estimates free. 


J. PARKINSON < SONS 


(Blackpool), Ltd. 


BUILDERS CONTRACTORS 
PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS . 


SANITARY ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
EXPERTS IN RAPID HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
Etc., Etc. 


25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON and at BLACKPOOL 
Telegrams: 


: HusTLep M, Vic. LONDON. 


Telephone: Victoria 1670. 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 


Tur return of housing progress, issued weekly by the 
Ministry of Health, states: 

The average cost of the non-parlour type of house 
for which tenders have been approved by the Ministry 
is £647, and for the parlour type £768. The average 
per house of all types is £704; the average cost 
of land for housing schemes of ‘local authorities is 
£156 an acre; it varies between £212 in the county 


.boroughs and £119 in rural districts. 


Southam (2 sites) . 

South Westmoreland 
(2 gites) . 

Taunton 


Rural. Acreage. : А 
Tendring (2 sites) . 


Abingdon (8 sites) . 10.73 


Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with during 
the week are as follows :— 
Вопріма Sires. Schemes submitted : 

Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 

Annfield Plain (4 Disley . š š . 
sltes) | à . 47.95 | Dorchester . š | 1.00 
Bradford. А . 55.50 | Ely š Е 7.55 
Cannock . | 2.48 | Erpingham (15 sites) . 20.77 
Chatham — . . 14.50 | Evesham (5 sites) . 10.79 
Clayton-le- Moors ; 5.04 | Foleshill (2 sites) ; 7.75 
Cowes . : 5 . 12.47 | Hardingstone (2 SIR) 3.58 
Dis . : : ; 1.10 | Hatfield { 4.00 
Dorchester қ 9.25 | Hendon : 22.66 
E. & W. Molesey . 2.98 | Isle of Thanet (3 sites) 5.15 
Fleetwood . . 48.76 | Keynsham . ; 0.84 
Hayes . Ç ' . 54.25 | Long Ashton (4 sites) қ 1.85 
Hornsea З А 1.65 | Lutterworth (16 sites) 50.89 
Linslade . , : 0.94 | Lutterworth (1 e — 
Malvern Е 4.09 | Macclesfield š 3.00 
Newcastle-under- Lyme 73.27 | Machynlleth (6 sites) . 2.78 
Northampton š . 99.66 | Malling (5 sites) . 7.25 
Poplar (2 sites) . : 0.45 | Marshland 1.16 
Saxmundham — . ; 6.15 | Melbourne (4 sites) 12.96 
Sidmouth . . 1.26 | Morpeth 0.25 
Trowbridge (2 sites) . 22.71 | Ogwen . 1.00 
Weston-super-Mare . 5.51 | Pebworth : 5.15 
Withernsea : . 22.44 | Smallburgh (2 sites) i 4.00 
| 4.58 
0.50 
2.75 
2.15 
58.14 
5.15 
0.58 


9 
ON 
NO 
ON 
N 
ON 


° Axminster (7 sites) . 5.18 | Tendring (1 site). 
Blackwell . š 10.87 | УаЛеу (34 sites) 
Bosmere and Claydon Valley (1 site) 
(7 sites) 8.61 | Ware (5 sites) 
Braintree . | . 11.50 | Wilton , 
Campden . 0.50 
Chapel-en-le- Frith 1.00 . 
Cheadle : : 4.00 481.76 
. Chesterfield (8 sites) . 22.37 
Chorley Ç : 1.50 County Council, 
Cuckfield . Е 0.81 | East and West Suffolk 
Cartford (3 ic 5.70 (1 site) . š = 
Depwade 3.12 
Devizes (2 sites) г 2.21 Total . . 810.99 


Schemes approved: 


Urban. Acreage. | Rural. Acreage. 
Adlington . j . 29.13 Frome (5 sites) . . 10.52 
Briton Ferry (2 sites) 15.52 Gloucester . : : 5.00 
Chadderton » . 30.73 | Godstone ; š 1.40 
Gateshead . А . 65.55 | Hemsworth 6.87 
Gildersome : 7.50 | Hendon (2 sites). 12.25 
Glyncorrwg (4 gites) . 19.18 | Henstead (2 sites) 1.50 
Hale. 5.00 | Honiton (3 sites) 5.21 
Hovland Nether (2 Were . 3 А 1.00 

sites) . 28.11 | Midhurst (6 sites) 4.80 
Milton Regis 4.00 | Ramsbury Е 5.50 
Runcorn . А . 14.70 | Rugby (3 sites) . 5.77 
Shepton Mallet . 1.50 | St. Austell . š 4.36 

_ Worcester 2202 2728 | St. Ives 1.50 
‚ Salisbury 2.50 

247.58 ! Seisdon 1.00 

Stevenage 2 00 

Sieckbridze 2 00 

Rural. Асгеаге. | Stone (5 sites) . 1.96 
Amersham (14 a) . 97.58 | Stratford-oi-Avon (2 
Beverley . š 0.25 sites). { 0.50 

 Billericay . , . 1.97 | Tarvin | қ 0.95 
Blandford . ; l 0.25 | Tewkesbury (2 sit tes) . 5.00 
Bradfield TE . 5.00 | Thornbury (3 site s) 4.68 
сены (5 sites) . 9 26 | Warmlev . Р 2 65 

erne . . 5 050 | Wath it 
Clare (2 sites) š | 250 ыы ВЕ 
Cheadle . . 104 188.08 
Congleton (7 sites) š 8.93 247.58 
Dartford (5 sites) . á ^0 County Council, 
Dunmow . . 613 | Huntingdon (4 sites) . 4.86 


Easington (2 sites) . 9220 
Easingwold (3 sites) . 3.60 440.50 


Lay Outs. 


Urban. 
Bicester 
Cowbridge 
East Ham 
Giossop (2 sites) 
Grantham 
Lichfield 
Litherland 
Llanrwst 
Lye апа Wellescote 
Midsomer Norton (3 sites) 
New Miil 
Oxford (2 sites) 


October 31. 1919 


Schemes submitted: 


Rural, 

Atherstone 

Bakewell 

Banbury (3 sites) 
Buckinzham (Z sites) 
. Brixworth (2 sites) 
Faringdon 

Godstone 

Hatfield (3 sites) | 
Headington (part site) 
Huntingdon 
Lymington (š sites) 
Pebworth (2 sites) 


—————— T — À 


Salford Romford 
Stowmarket Saffron Walden 
Weston-super-Mare St. Ives 
Winterton Stansted 
Thame 
Schemes approved: 

Urban. Rural, 
Bedwelltv (2 sites) ‚ Amersham (4 sites) 
Cowbridge | Ashwell (5 sites) 
Farnham Atherstone 
Lichfield Aylesbury 


Lye and Wollescote 
Ruislip-- Northwood 
‘Taunton 

Truro 
Westhoughton 


House PLANS. 
Urbar. Хо. of houses. 


Bedlingtonshire ; . 114 
Bicester . А ; . 12 
Bingley. | 49 
Buckingham (pt. scheme) 20 
Chester-le-Street Р . 18 
Fast Нат н қ . 10 
Farnham . А . 34 
Filey (2 schemes) А . 52 
Grantham . 18 
Lye and Wollescote. . 90 
Risca ; °. 92 
Ruislip-—Northwood (2 
schemes) З . 93 
Stowmarket . 16 
Wednesfield Heath (part 
seheme) : 52 | 
Weston-super- Mare . 18 
Winterton 2 š . 20 
Wolverhampton : . 226 
Wolverhampton (part 
scheme) š š à 
1,319 
Schemes 


Urban. No. o* houses. ! 
Bradford (part scheme) . 16' 
Farnham . . . 34 | 
Гуе and Wollescate. . 99 | 
Ruislip—Nourthwood (2 

schemes) : . 93 | 
Swansea . . 75! 
Wednesfield (part scheme) = | 
Westhoughton . š 


Wolverhampton . | 226 
Wolverhampton | (part 
scheme) : А . 385 


999 | 


Braintree 

Chipping Norton (2 sites) 
Fcrehoe 

Hawarden 

Hertford 

Huntingdon (2 sites) 
Safíron Walden 


| County Council. 
‚ Huntingaon (3 sites) 


Schemes submitted: 


i Rnral. No. of houses. 

| Brixworth (2 schemes) . 7 
Buckinguam (2 ыы, 10 
vnuertsey . , . £ 
Farı:guon 


4 
| Наше (4 schemes) 60 
Maldon. . 8 
Pebworth (3 schemes . $4 
Romford . . 16 
Saffron Walden . 4 
South Stoneham (2 
schemes) : . . 4 
Stansted . TE. 
Wincanton (2 se hemes! . 2 
| 193 
i 1,319 
| Couniy Council. 
| East and West Suffolk . 4 
Total . . 1,516 
approved: 
Rural. No. of houses. 
Ashwell (5 schemes) 40 
` Aylesbury ‚ . cw o 
Biggleswade . eS a 


Braintree . i ы 2:2 
Chipping Norton (2 


schemes) x 
Forehoe . M 
Heitford . . A 
Maldon . 4 
Saffron Walden ' y 
Wycombe . . ; | 

194 
999 
County Council. T 


Huntingdon (2 schemes) . 


Total . . . 1.205 


THe Rugeley Urban District Соппей has considered 
plans and estimates, prepared by Mr. W. Е. Rogers. E 
tect. іл respect of the honsing schome as follows: Feur 


Туре A houses, £10290; e 


£64.465; twenty-two Tyne B4 houses, £17. 600; roads 
streets. £2 076: srwrrago, £1 682: £ 


cost of land, £2 300—making 
124 houses, averaging £804 


'ahtyv-eieht Туре В houses. 
| and 


water sunply, ‚zw; 
о a total of £99. 614 for the 
per house, The Council has 


decided to apply to the Ministry of Health for sanction to 


the scheme. 


E 
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Modern Germany.* 


THE causes which led up to the great catastrophe of 
1914 and have changed the current of the world’s 
destinies must for years to come evoke the interest 
of civilised mankind, and in the sixth edition of 
“Modern Germany," now published, Mr. Ellis 
Barker, has performed a great public service to all. 
The author has painted a great canvas so convinc- 
ingly that we see that comparatively isolated events 
have all contributed to the making of the great 
tableau which has been before our eves since the 
outbreak of the war. Тһе rise and fall of modern 
Germany 1s at once a lesson and a reminder to all 
other nations and to individuals whose collective 
actions may determine the policy of nations in future 
times. Statecraft, energy, and determination con- 
sitently, if selfishly, exercised, made Germany what 
she was, а great and powerful machine for govern- 
ment and ordered administration; but the creation 
which was the work of giants of intelligence has been 
wrecked, possibly, as Mr. Barker says, for ever by 
pigmies totally unable to understand the effect of the 
forces they were bringing into action. The fact 
that failure, and not success, occurred, should not 
blind the world to the immense force which lies 
behind ordered administration devised on scientific 
lines; a force which can never be equalled by tenta- 
tive and ill-advised democratic enthusiasm. With- 
out one man—Otto von Bismarck—Germany might 
never have emerged as the greatest of European 
Powers, but the work of his lifetime might have en- 
dured and become strengthened in the course of cen- 
turies had his successors possessed a particle of his 
Well-balanced reasoning powers and impartial jude- 
ment of facts. Hard and unscrupulous as he showed 
himself to be, no one could doubt his love for his 
country, and no one could fail to give credit to the 
santy which prevented the dismemberment of 
Austria after 1866 in order to make possible the 
crowning triumphs of 1870. When Bismarck found 
the colossal strength and success of his country had 
provoked enmities his diplomacy was governed by 
the negative effort of preventing coalitions being 
formed against Germany, and conciliating opposi- 
Поп by promoting good will abroad. Apart from 
statesmanship of the first order, the book gives a 
clear and vivid outline of the wonderful industrial 
policy which in every branch of life helped to build 
up the enormous strength of Germany, and has 
enabled her to withstand for years the greatest coali- 
tion of enemies ever arranged against a single coun- 
try—for Germany's allies occupied the position of 
tools who would have been ineffective for harm with- 
out the shield of her strength and policy. That these 


* “ Modern Germany." By J. Ellis Barker. 


154. net. John Murray. 


tools should suffer more than the director of their 
activities in the final settlement is one of the ironies 
of history. "The author's general conclusion is that 
Germany has suffered—through the policy of 
Wilhelm II.—a defeat which must impoverish her 
for many decades, and may possibly lead to her ulti- 
mate elimination from the ranks of the Great 
Powers; that it is improbable that her hastily 
assumed democratic constitution can be stable; and 
that her trade and population may both decline with 
the transfer of her richest mineral districts to France 
and Poland. In addition to these factors, we have 
the added elements that her maritime position 15 
crippled, and that her people will be burdened for 
vears by the payment of the direct and indirect costs 
of an unsuecessful war. The author, indeed, thinks 
it is possible that the rich Rhenish provinces тау 
seek, under the protection of France, relief from the 
crushing penalties which have fallen upon Germany. 
The unstable nature of Germany is better realised 
when we look on it as the home of a collection of 
races who do not belong to any ot the clear-cut, 
national entities which surround her, but have been 
welded together by the administrative and military 
efficiency of the Prussians--a non-Germanie race. 
Germany as a political entity is therefore largely of 
artificial formation, and its disintegration may be 
much more rapid than its agglomeration, and it may 
be hoped for the world's peace that this 1s so, at 
least until former ideals have had time to die away. 

But in reading the pages of Mr. Barker's vivid 
and impartial survey it is impossible to escape a feel- 
ing of regret that this country has not ^n the past 
fifty years followed a similar course of well-directed 
statesmanship in its industrial and commercial: 
policy, for by such poliey a country which 1s on the 
whole poorer and less productive than our own has 
outstripped us in one direction after another; and, 
had her rulers had а tithe of Bismarck's patience 
and foresight, it 1s more than probable that another 
thirty years of laissez-faire would have left us an 
easy prey to a great rival, and the German domina- 
tion of Europe would have been an accomplished 
fact. 

From such a fate we have been saved at the cost. 
of sacrifice and loss greater than that which any 
other age has witnessed, and we hope that the pre- 
sent period of industrial madness and disorder mav 
give place to a more reassured and better state of 
calm judgment and stedfast endeavour. If this is 
not so, Germany, like Sampson, may indeed be 
destroyed, but in the process will have been brought 
about the ruin of a world. 'The book is one which will 
convince all readers that men's directed intelligence 
and endeavour may make them masters of their fate, 
but that great mistakes in policy may precipitate 
results from which neither nations or individuals can 
ever recover. Its only fault is the omission of a few 
maps showing boundaries at different epochs, which 
would serve to illustrate the points alluded to. 
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The Address of the President of the R.LB.A. 


WE give below Mr. Simpson's Inaugural Address which 
will surprise those who had expected some general out- 
lines of a policy to be pursued during his occupation of 
the Chair, but the President may be wise in keeping, 
like the modern leader of a political party, to generalisa- 
tions when addressing electors, while keeping his inten- 
tions and plans in impenetrable secrecy till they are 
launched fully-fledged, and settled, on the general body 
of his supporters. 

All will agree with Mr. Simpson іп his estimate 
of the importance attaching to the functions of the 
architect, and the mutiphcity and greatness of the ques- 
tions which he has to decide. Only one part of the 
address is controversial, and with respect to this we are 


in complete disagreement with the President. We refer 
to the Government administration of Housing. We can- 


not ‘‘applaud the attitude of H.M. Government with 


respect to the National Housing Scheme,’’ while the so- . 


called determination of the Prime Minister and Dr. 
Addison ‘‘that the land shall not be covered with the 
abomination of the old speculator ” is the merest trivial 
verbiage. We believe that the President cannot fail to 
see that the Government Housing Scheme is not inspired 
by any desire to save the land from the “© abominations of 


the speculator,’’ but to fill in the gap that reckless 
disregard of past experience and colossal mistakes nas 
caused. If public opinion had demanded it, and if those 
who knew had agitated for it in the past, local bodies 
would have been provided with efficient machinery for 
preventing the erection of badly-planned eyesores. And 
this could have been done without upsetting the eco- 
nomic basis of the building industry and placing im- 
possible burdens upon us. Whatever is now said on this 
subject, we believe the present policy of the Government 
is bound to end in a complete breakdown, and at a com- 
paratively early date, too. On the current questions 
before the profession the union of its two chief bodies, 
the promotion of greater solidarity between the architect 
and the public, the present and future conditions of the 
building industry, and other topics of the times, Mr. 
Simpson is silent. We do not believe he intends to let 
them slide, but that he is following the current political 
practice of saying nothing on an occasion which, in the 
past, would have been utilised for the production of 
the outline of a programme. He may in this be 
following the new precedent, or it may be a concession 
to the distinguished visitors whom the Institute is glad 
to see within its walls, but except on the one point we 
have mentioned it leaves us nothing to sav. 


Your ExckLLENCY, My Lokps, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN,—In all the world’s history, there has heen never an 
epoch like that to which we are come. Four years of 
energy and skill have been devoted by the nations to the 
work of mutual destruction; and now they see, revealed 
by the light of peace, the precipice of ruin to which their 
struggles have brought them. Aghast at the imminent 
danger, they turn -still faint and bruised with fighting— 
to mend the neglected structure of their prosperity, to 
renew the arrested progress of their social welfare.- 

In these tremendous circumstances, I invite your 
attention to the functions of the architect. Plan—born 
of the fertile union of reflection, analysing the conditions 
of the problem, with imagination, quick to perceive its 
true solution; construction, daughter of caution, testing the 
soundness of each audacious artifice. Such faculties, at 
once quickened and chastened by severe technical training, 
conduce--as I shall submit. to a type of intellect in the 
designer of buildings which is a national asset; an instru- 
ment to be employed to its very limit at this present Ише. 

What is an architect ? 

There can be no better definition than that given by 
the Dictionary of the Academie Francaise: * the Artist who 
composes buildings, determines their proportions, distribu- 
tions, and decorations, directs their execution, and controls 
the expenditure upon them."' 

First then, foremost, and above all, he is an artist. 
And by the term artist, I understand no more a draughts- 
man than I do an actor or a hairdresser, but that which 
all who honestly practise those professions would wish to 
be; delighting in their work for its own sake, yet dis- 
contented with it because of perpetual endeavour to reach 
a higher perfection. Not that fitful dilettante who justi- 
fies to himself his idle hours with empty phrases —' a lack 
of inspiration " or the like—but a man with a life's work 
before him, and the time desperately inadequate in which 
to do it. А man of remorseless severity т the standard 
of his own attainment, insomuch that he shall grudge no 
expenditure of time and pains 'to achieve the smallest 
improvement in his work. Опе in whose mouth the words 
“Tt will do" and “Near enough” are not found; nor 
wil be tolerate them in the mouths of those who work 
with him. - | 

With such a temperament, imagination, an eye trained 
to the appreciation of form and colour, and the rare 
creative faculty, endowed with all attributes of the artist-— 
he is yet but an imperfect architect. For to the artist. 
must be added the technician to make the architect. Of 
what avail is his gift of creation, if he have not construc- 
tive science that alone shall enable the offspring of his 
vision to reach maturity? 

And what a very mountain range of obstacles now 
appears between our eager artist and the Promised Land 
of his desire. Not seldom, indeed, his heart tails at the 
Steep ascent, and either he turns aside into by-paths which 


he conceives easier or more direct, or he becomes fascinated 
with the very ruggedness of his toil, and remains contentedly 
constructing, with never a regret for what lies beyond his 
vision. | 

The artist, then, must train his unaccustomed feet to 
tread firmly the slippery planes of geometry ; for he is to 
be able, you must remember, to delineate things not merely 
as they exist, but as they are to he. (Geometer and—that 
he may calculate—mathematician, he must still surmount 
and master the rocky intracacies of the trades. 

Mason and bricklayer shall he become, and carpenter to 
boot. The workers in metal must yield to him the secrets 
of their crafts, nor shall he rest till he has explored the 
whole mystery of material rocks, and trees, and the sand 
which is by the sea-shore. 

Something of an engineer he will find himself nowadays. 
being called upon to deal with steel as a familiar friend, 
recognising its great possibilities and its limitations. Не 
is but a poor designer who shall set aside materials as 
“inartistie " ; rather should he recognise it as his duty. 


"hy masterful handling. to imbue them with beauty. 


The study of Aygiene is within his province, for he must 
be nicely studious in arranging all sanitary matters, and 
that not merely as to their weneral disposal. Judging 
no detail of pipe. trap, joint, or fitting, unworthy of his 
attention, he must narrowly supervise each with the 
authority which is born of knowledge. Upon climate. 
aspect, rainfall, sub-soils. and all matters pertaining t° 
the public health he will be required to advise ; and to plan 
aright the defences against those insidious, persistent foes of 
humanity, sickness and disease. 

Armed, then. with this panoply of attainments, and the 
vigorous constitution proper for their exercise, yet another 
gift is needed for his full equipment. 

The very weight of his intellectual armour may be his 
disadvantage and undoing, if it be not supported by that 
solid sense of proportion—those powers of inductive and 
deductive reasoning— which go to make what is commonly 
called “ business ability." | 

And here we come upon our architect іп an aspect quite 
different from any in which we have hitherto viewed him. 
An aspect, too, which perhaps most of all differentiates 
him from his brethren who take the Arts for their trade. 

For consider his position who is entrusted with an 1m- 
portant work of architecture, and how his conditions vary 
from those of the painter or the sculptor. These last pro- 
duce their work, agree terms of its purchase, and theres 
an end to the transaction! A mere matter of interchange 
so far as finance is concerned. 

But the architect, from the moment the building cun’ 
tract is signed, is invested with the discretion of an almest 
unfettered trustee. Vast sums of money are at his disposi- 
tion, and are disbursed by his direction. None can tell. 
till such time as the work is completed and the cost 
reckoned, whether or no he has wisely and honestly acquitted 
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himself of his stewardship and obtained full value for the 
monies entrusted to him. 

A trustee, did I say? Nay, more; a very judge. Ав the 
employer lays down his gold, so the builder bestows freely 
his work at the word of the architect, neither doubting but 
that justice shall be done them. When I think of the un- 
limited trust and confidence which are placed in us day 
by day, year by year, by men of opposing interests, strangers, 
moreover, for the mest part, who know us not at all in 
private life; when I think, too, that among both small and 
great, high and low, that trust and confidence are justified, 
I profess I am proud of my calling. Mistakes are made, no 
doubt, * to err is human’’; I have known cases of un- 
pardonable oversight—but (I speak of those who rightly 
bear the title) who ever heard of a dishonest architect ? 

To prolong the list would weary you. I could speak 
of the necessary knowledge of accounts ; of some familiarity 
with the law as it affects the drawing of contracts, the 
rights of dominant and servient owners of easements, the 
complexities of Building Acts and such like mysteries; of 
the need that he should be able to express his views with 
clarity and terseness, whether in writing or in speech; of 
the architect as the ‘‘ Polite Letter Writer,’’ dealing daily 
with the correspondence of a bishop. 

You will say—I fear—that my sketch of the ''Com- 
plete Architect ” is but a fancy portrait, that so many 
accomplishments cannot crowd into the few years of a 
working life. My picture, it may be, is exactly true of 
none of us, as we are--I freely disclaim its likeness to the 
author— but it may stand for all of us--as we would be. 

Be this of the workman as ıt may be. What of the 
work ? 

It will not have escaped you that, although the quality 
of artist stands foremost in the making of an architect, 
I have described in greater detail his faculties of construc- 
tion and administration. It is with intention that I have 
chosen for my discourse these less familiar aspects of our 
art. To cultured minds the esthetics of architecture are 
a perennial interest, and, since buildings make appeal to 
the sense of beauty, the emotions they inspire must form 
the measure for their criticism. Yet it is seldom realised 
how much of the greatness of the art of architecture is 
due to the severely practical nature of its medium, to the 
necessity of expressing the artist’s ideal in terms of cubic 
reality. When the enthusiast speaks of it as “ frozen 
music,” he is apt to forget that the freezing inspired, and 
is the very essence of, the music. For architecture 1s, 
above all, building; the calculated, right disposition of 
proportioned solids and voids—in other words, pian and 
construction; not the cornices, mouldings, and carvings 
which define the masses, add desired emphasis to light and 
shadow. То create it, по dbxterous suggestive sketch 
suffices ; no magic wand, nor lamp, nor potent incantation 
will raise it from the ground. Patient complex diagrams 
of geometrical projection, sown with myriad notes and 
figures, must show how bricks are placed in unseen founda- 
tions, and how joints of cunning fashion couple the roof- 
beams. 

But, for all that I have dwelt upon the material, I 
would not be thought unmindful of the spiritual aspect of 
our calling. * Morality, in fact, is architectonic: and 
goodness, for human nature, is the queen over truth and 
beauty." I quote from Addington Symonds. | “ Experi- 
ence leads me," he adds, “ to think that there are numerous 
human beings in each nation who receive powerful and 
permanent tone from the impressions communicated to 
them by architecture." The importance of a prevailing 
standard of good design, of logical, comely compliance with 
our domestic and commercial needs, is very great. 

I am not now thinking of great monuments. Placed in 
the hands of competent designers, the Government Housing 
Scheme may effect ethical results of more value to the 
nation than the satisfaction of its physical demands. The 
clerk and the artisan, on their way to the morning train, 
pass by rows of dwelling-places, ill-planned within, mono- 
tonously vulgar without. ‘One of these days," thinks our 
friend, “I will have a house of my own," and in his mind 
the house of his desire shapes itself like to those he daily 
sees. What an ideal! Yet how should it be otherwise? 
The only effective education of the public in architecture 
is the object lesson of good design. 

All creative art must have а motive. Guadet, in his 
wonderful “ Cours d'Architecture," reveals the basic influ- 
ence which governs our art, in an illuminating phrase. 
**'The great architect of a period," says he, ''is its social 
condition ; the technician realises, but does not create, the 
aspirations of his time." Yet, while it remains true that 
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architecture reflects and writes in stone the history of its 
time, the legend is no mere transcript, but a conception 
whereby the fertilising suggestion is transmuted, vitalised, 
and perfected. Versailles owed its existence to the auto- 
cratic splendour of Louis XIV., but the minds that created 
it were those of Mansard, of Le Nótre, and Le Brun. 

The pageant of Versailles has passed into the shades; 
there breathes no wind of life among the phantoms of that 
splendid court; alone, the artist's work remains, immortal. 
To us—as it did to them—inspiration must come from the 
living world, from them that are nigh to us, from the re- 
sistless, limitless future. For good or ill, the old order 18 
well-nigh gone; the short retrospect of our own lives tells 
of a mighty social change, and in the fruition of the new 
state architecture must fulfil its glorious part. ‘‘ Did you, 
O friend," said Whitman, ''suppose Democracy was only 
for elections, for politics, ог for a party name?" and, “То 
the men and women of a country, its ssthetics furnish 
materials and suggestions of personality and enforce them in 
a thousand effective ways.” 

Admitting—as we must—the value of Art to Democracy, 
its intimate connection with the moral welfare of a people, 
we cannot but applaud the attitude of H.M. Government 
with regard to the national housing scheme. Despite poli- 
tical reasons for erecting houses with headlong hurry, despite 
attack by those without knowledge of the prodigious work 
involved in the preparation of even a moderate-sized scheme 
(and many are оп а scale never before oonceived in this or 
any other country), the Department charged with its admin- 
istration has stedfastly insisted on standards of sound design 
and construction. Both the Prime Minister and Dr. Addi- 
son (who honours us by his presence to-night) have madje 
clear their determination that the land shall not be covered 
with the abominations of the old-time speculator. Their 
rewarl shall be an England of finer instincts, richer for a 
noble pleasure. Architects—to the surprise of many—are 
now officially recognised as those most properly fitted to 
desizn hcuses, to plan the lay out and extension of our cities 
and towns. We are grateful for that recognition; I do not 
hesitate to say we are giving of our very best in return. 

To those impatient for results, let me say that economy 
in building is effected, not by the omission of ornamental 
details—and, indeed, it is but a poor design which needs 
them—-but, by minute study of the plan, and construction, 
upon whose importance I have already insisted. ‘‘ Plan" 
means far more than the arrangement of rooms; it com- 
prises the scrutiny of every foot of ground, its contours and 
subsoil, whereby foundation work 1$ saved; it covers the 
economical disposition and grading of roads, the aspect of 
each house site, the water supply, lighting, drainage, and— 
in many cases—reasoned investigation of the general and 
local social problems incident to the formation of a town- 
ship. ''Construction," too, may be but a small thing, іп 
-—for example—a cottage roof; but to perfect it, so that 
wood, slate, lead, and labour may be reduced in each of 
several hundred cottages, will perhaps need days of work 
and experiment. And the time lost in preliminary study is 
regained many fold in the end. To produce in bulk such 
comparatively simple things as shells needed months of pre- 
paration, but, when organisation was complete, they poured 
forth like water from a pierced dam. So, houses, far more 
complex ccnstructions than shells, will presently arise as by 
enchantment ; the process has already begun. 

Like religion, architecture, if it is to profit a nation, 
must be part of its daily life. It is in plan that lies the 
true economy—-prevention of waste. Waste of time and 
energy, wandering about the tortuous passages of tube 
stations, where lifts are planned remote from trains, and 
fatuous stairs intervene between them and the platforms. 
Waste of property, in the squalid hinder-parts of main-line 
stations, untidy sprawling areas dotted with lamentable 
sheds, and linked by bridges whose building has darkened 
and desolated streets of houses; waste which defiles and 
depresses whole communities. I mention ''backs," because 
architecture is matter not only, as is sometimes thought, for 
fronts. but equally for backs and sides; for all, in short. 
that connotes orderly, cleanly life, and the beauty of 
efficiency. 

My predecessor in this chair has addressed you in time of 
war; to me, more fortunate, it is given to take up his 
arduous duties freed from the obsession of those dreadful 
days. In opening our first session since the Declaration of 
Peace, I welcome and congratulate those members who have 
served their country and returned in safety. If I do not 
at this moment dwell upon our losses it is not that we are 
unmindful; we do not forget the gallant comrades who once 
sat with us. The Royal Institute has had its full share of 
bitterness. | 
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War, like architecture, is an art, and is practised 
“ according to plan." Its principles demand the same in- 
sistence on a leading motive, the same subordination of the 
part to the whole; and there is the hazard variant from 
which skill may make, or folly mar, success. Тһе com- 
mander, like the architect, must work within the limitations 
of his budget, though his expenditure is counted not, alas: 
іп terms of his employer's money, but of his men's lives! 
Marshal Foch indeed, pushes the parallel still closer. “Тһе 
development of the art of war is like that of the art of 
architecture. Тһе materials you use for your buildings 
may change; they may be wood, stone, steel. But the static 
principles on which your house must be built are permanent.” 

(hose who know me will not misunderstand; will not 
think me less thusiastic for art, that I have dwelt almost 
wholly to-night upon plan and construction. Assuredly, I 
yield to none in my reverence for the sublime qualities of 
painting, music, sculpture. But, among the fine arts, archi- 
tecture is unique in that it alone subserves utility. By 
reason of its very limitations— the intimacy of its relation 
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to the needs of humanity, its incessant confrontation with 
cosmic fact, and the rigorous severity of its principles—its 
votaries are compelled to understand widely, to see quickly ` 
and well, to be eclectic and tolerant while holding unsullied 
their own artistic faith. It is more particularly upon these 
grounds that I have ventured to assert the value of our pro- 
fession to the State. 

It is not among those callings which bestow great wealth 
on those who practise it. Few architects retire upon their 
earnings; fewer still leave riches at their death. Yet no art 
bestows greater fortune of pleasure upon those who give 
themselves wholly to its service; and what can money give 
besides ? 

_ To us, architects, the immortal words which Carlyle puts 
in the mouth of Teufelsdröckh yield their fullest meaning: 
“Not what I have," said he, “but what I do is m 
Kingdom.” | 


The American Ambassador moved a vote of thanks to 
the President, which Sir Aston Webb seconded. 


The Wards of the City of London.—XI.* 
By John Charles Thornley. 
CANDLEWICK. 


CANDLEWICK is named after its chief thoroughfare, Cannon 
Street. The connection may not be apparent until it is 
explained that Cannon is a modification of Candlewick. 
The ward was known in the thirteenth century as Candle- 
wystrate, as was the street itself, but the evolution of 
the word did not work out evenly. While the thorough- 
fare became Cannon Street, the ward retained what 1s 
substantially the old form, except that '' Street ’’ fell 
out. Many variations in spelling adopted at different 
periods all point to the fact that one of the early indus- 
tries of the ward was candle-making. Yet neither of 
the guilds representing that ancient craft is in what 
might be regarded as its appropriate ward, Wax Chand- 
lers' Hall being in Cripplegate Within and Tallow Chand- 
lers’ Hall in Dowgate. Similariy Cordwainer has let the 
craft after which it is named slip through its fingers. 
On the other hand, the Vintners, as in guild assembled, 
are true to Vintry. 

The principal streets of Candlewick are those called 
Cannon and King William, both of which run into other 
wards. In fact, apart from a few byways, the ward 
cannot claim any street as entirely its own. It is charac- 
teristic of the contemporaries Shakespeare and Stow that, 
while the former adopted the modern spelling of Cannon 
Street, the latter clung to the old. Cannon Street, so 
spelled, is the scene of a memorable passage in the fourth 
act of the second part of “ Henry VI.,’’ in connection, 
however, with London Stone, which is in Walbrook 
Ward. But the poet did not forget Candlewick, as we 
shall presently see. Under whatever variant, the portion 
of Cannon Street claimed by this ward is one of the oldest 
and most famous thoroughfares in the City. With the 
modern western extension we are not immediately con- 
cerned.. Let it be noted in passing that Pepys, ever 
original, writes Canning Street. The angle formed пог- 
mally by the junction of Cannon Street with King Wilham 
Street is at the time of writing considerably blunted by 
the clearance of a large site right back to Nicholas Lane. 
A mammoth building is to arise, with offices above and 
possibly shops below. 

Nicholas Lane, for the time being so one-sided, takes 
its name from the bygone church of St. Nicholas Acons, 
of which more will be said when we come to Langbourn. 
Parallel with it on the west is Abchurch Lane, containing 
St. Магу Abchurch. The suffix is said to be a corruption 
of Upchurch, which denotes the relatively higher position 
of the site. Of red brick, with stone quoins, the present 
church. succeeding an older one, was built by Wren in 
1686, and is remarkable as an illustration of the archi- 


^7 * See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate di (Julv 25), 
“ Aldgate” (August 1), “ Bassishaw ” (August 15) “ Billines- 
gate”? (August 22), “ Bishopsgate Within "' (September 12). 
* Bishopsgate Without” (September 26), “ Bread Street 
(October 3), “Bridge Within, and Without” (October 10), 
“ Broad Street” (October 24). 


tect’s ingenuity in working up from an almost square 
ground-plan to а capacious dome, the transition from 
square to round being effected by means of double-groined 
vaults. The dome was painted inside by Sir James Thorn- 
hill. Now, being at once dingy and dangerous, it is under 
repair. Of the fittings perhaps the most notable is the 
reredos, carved by Grinling Gibbons. The churchyard 
із а curiously paved court, thrown for convenience ci 
traffic into the public way, and leading round to the old 
Rectory House, now let off for offices. 

From a point near the junction of Cannon Street with 
King William Street runs Clement’s Lane to Lombard 
Street. Only a small portion of the lane is in Candle- 
wick, but that part happens to possess the church alter 
which the whole is named. St. Clement’s-near-East- 
cheap, as it 1$ called, does not appear to-day to have any 
association at all with Eastcheap. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that before the approaches to New 
London Bridge were made that street extended almost 
as far west as Cleinent’s Lane. Тһе map (in our insets) 
of 1755 shows the position quite clearly. Candlewick 
had Great Eastcheap, as Billingsgate had Little East- 
cheap. The former was almost completely wiped out as 
a distinct street by the formation of the large area on 
which so many important traffic arteries converge. 

To return to the church, let it be said at once that 
it is a rather poor Wren re-arranged, as to its interior, 


-by William Butterfield іп 1872. Its red-brick fabric IS 


concealed by stucco, and the tower is not impressive 
The plan is about as square as a south aisle and a chancel 
will permit. A notable ornament is the font, octagonal 
and finely sculptured. Its wooden cover is in the form 
of a crown, within which is a white dove. Among 18 
many admirers was Gladstone, who frequently visited the 
church. In the vestry are held the Candlewick ward- 
motes. In the church that preceded Wren’s Dr. John 
Pearson delivered a series of lectures which were after 
wards elaborated into that wonderful book of divinity. 
“ Exposition of the Creed.” Pearson, who died Bishop 
of Chester іп 1686.` dedicated his monumental work te 
“the right worshippful and well beloved parishioners of 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap,’’ and presented to them collec 
tively а copy of the first edition, still preserved in the 
church. Another famous lecturer there. а. few years 
earlier than Pearson, was Dr. Thomas Fuller, the есе 
siastical historian. Г 

In the middle of the large area previously mentioned 
is Nixon’s statue of William IV., erected in 1844. The 
two blocks of granite of which the figure is compos" 
are said to weigh twenty tons, but the style of the thia 
is still heavier. The monument, at апу rate, serves the 
useful purpose of indicating approximately the site 
the Boar’s Head, perhaps the most famous tavern ! 
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English literature. This stood in Great Eastcheap 
between the ways marked on the old map as Small Alley 
and St. Michael’s (now Crooked) Lane, the back over- 
looking St. Michael's Churchyard. Its interest is literary 
rather than historical. 
proved that the inn did not exist in Prince НаГв time, 
and there are some who assert that Shakespeare had no 
particular hostelry in mind when he created Falstaff. 
Certain it is, however, that in the fifteenth century East- 
cheap abounded in cookshops, where dinners were served 
to staid citizens and suppers and breakiasts to night birds. 
Stow, who cared little for such frivolities, tells a story 
of a midnight brawl there, in which Thomas and John, 
sons of Henry IV., were concerned, but does not mention 
the Prince of Wales. Whether Shakespeare himself or 
one of his players labelled some of his finest comedy with 
the sign of the Boar’s Head, the fact remains that the 
street had a tradition of revelry, and that there really 
was ал Boar’s Head in early Stuart, if not also in Tudor 
and Plantagenet days. The point is sufficiently settled 
by a record of John Rhodoway, ‘‘ vintner at the Bore's 
Head,'' having been buried at St. Michael's. 


An early prey of the Great Fire, the original tavern | 


was rebuilt in brick, and the carved stone sign then set 
up—a boar's head, with the landlord's initials, I. T., 
and the date 1668—is now to be seen in the Guildhall 
Museum. Іп his delightful ‘‘ Reverie " Goldsmith 
ignores this destruction, and Boswell, in recording John- 
son's advice to keep out of a certain club held at the tavern, 
falls into the same error. In his '' Sketch Book ” Wash- 
ington Irving lets his imagination run so wildly that a 
sacramental cup taken from St. Michael's is transformed 
into the parcel-gilt goblet whereon fat, faithless Falstaff 
swore to marry Mistress Quickly. · a | 

As the Воаг’з Head was parochially associated with 
St. Michael, Crooked Lane, it is time to say something 
about that church. It stood in the angle of St. Michael's 
and Crooked Lanes. An inspection of the modern map 
does not in this case help us much until we compare 1% 
with the old. Formerly St. Michael’s Lane ran straight 


from Great Eastcheap to Thames Street, Crooked Lane 


branching off from it on the east and winding round to 
Fish Street Hill in a manner that justified its name. The 
formation of the northern approach to new London Bridge 
practically wiped out Crooked Lane, and its name was 
transferred to the upper portion of St. Michael’s Lane. 
The lower portion retains its old name under the modified 
form of Miles Lane. In that sweeping improvement was 
involved the church of St. Michael, notable as the resting- 
place of Sir William Walworth, the reputed slayer of 
Wat Tvler. The Alderman, who presided over Bridge 
Ward, was twice Lord Mayor, and died in 1355. He 
was a great benefactor to the church, founding a college 
there by uniting several chantries. Wren rebuilt the 
church in 1688, and the last service was held there on 
Sunday, March 20, 1831, the parish being then united 
with that of St. Magnus, in Bridge Within. The present 
Crooked Lane is straight enough, but is only a footway. 
Miles Lane has a carriageway, but through traffic. for 
vehicles is denied by steps at the north end. Those steps 
are among the consequences of the construction of Arthur 
Street, which helps to adjust the traffic of the higher and 
lower levels of the vicinity, curving ар” from Upper 
Thames Street to King William Street. 

The street named after the Sailor King, great-great- 
uncle of his present Majesty, is 8 wonderful thorough- 
fare. despite its architectural shortcomings. It receives 
the London Bridge traffic and passes it on to the Bank, 
whence the Great North Road is conveniently reached 
bv wav of Princes Street, Moorgate Street, City Road, 
and Islington. But it does more than that. It accom- 
modates itself by means of Arthur and Monument Streets 
to the river level; through Eastcheap and Cannon Street 
it throws off currents to the east and west; and it gives 
of its abundance to the great north-eastern highway which 
used to feed Old London Bridge with man, horse, and 
wheel. King William Street is undergoing a mighty trans- 
formation, retarded only by the war. The new buildings 
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of the Phenix Assurance Company and the Comptoir 
National d Escompte de Paris may, one hopes, be taken 
as samples of the great things that are to be. 

. Martin Lane, connecting Cannon Street with Arthur 
Street, has on its east side a tall red-brick tower which 
15 somewhat puzzling to strangers, and even to Londoners, 
Whose curiosity is further aroused by a garden higher 
than the street. The garden is the erstwhile graveyard 
of St. Martin Orgar, and the tower is a memorial, but 
not part, of the church itself. The ‘circumstances are 
rather curious. Part of the medieval church escaped the 
Great Fire, and, after repair and adaptation, was used for 
a long time by French Protestants in communion with the 
Church of England. The French Church was pulled down 
in 1526, with the exception of the tower but that, too, 
went the way of the rest in 1851, and the present tower 
was erected to mark the site. Already the parish had 
been united with St. Clement’s, and it was found con- 
venient to add to the tower a parsonage for the united 
parishes. The house was so used until a few years ago. 
It is now let off for offices, and the lower part of the 
tower serves a similar purpose. A large clock, projecting 
well into the lane, sets off the memorial to advantage. 
An inscription on the building states that “ Ordgarus the 
Dane’ gave the living to the Canons of St. Paul's in 
900. But one has an uneasy feeling that at that time 
the interest of Danes in Christian churches was limited 
to sacking and burning them, and later research seems 
to show that this Ordgar, who gave the church its 
epithet, was really a twelfth-century Londoner. 

Next to Martin Lane, on the west, is Laurence Pount- 
ney Lane, and still further west, on the boundary of the 
ward, is Laurence Pountney Hill, called in Maitland’s 
time Green Lattice Lane. Between the two lanes is the 
raised churchyard of St. Laurence Pountney. The church, 
large and collegiate, was surnamed after its chief bene- 
factor, Sir John de Pulteney, thrice Lord Mayor. In 
1334 he was Alderman of Candlewick, but he had pre- 
viously been Alderman of Coleman Street, and afterwards 
took Vintry. Such transfers were common in those days, 


‘and the tenure of a particular Aldermanry was more pre- 


carious than it is to-day. The church was destroyed by 
fire in 1666 and not rebuilt, the parish being joined to 
that of St. Mary Abchurch. There is in the churchyard 
a modern building called Vestry House, used by business 
and professional men. 

The parish has the honour of having been mentioned 
by Shakespeare. Most of his readers remember the Sur- 
vevor's reply to Henry VIII.: 

“Хой long before your highness sped to France, 
““ The duke being at the Rose, within the parish 

‘Saint Lawrence Poultney, did of me demand 

'* What was the speech among the Londoners 

“Concerning the French journey.”’ 


The nobleman referred to was Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, to whom Henry VIII. had given the Manor 
of the Rose, the mansion of which stood on the borders 
of Candlewick and Dowgate. Part of its crypt remained 
until the close of last century, and the ducal association 
is preserved by Suffolk House and Suffolk Lane. Ducks- 
foot Lane, connecting Laurence Pountney Hill with Upper 
Thames Street, is said by Peter Cunningham to be a 
corruption of Duke’s Foot Lane, but if that be so it is 
difficult to understand why the lane bore the name of 
Durford in the middle of the eighteenth century. Laurence 
Pountney Hill is to-day а reposeful mixture of old апа 
new, and its architecture harmonises. Two beautifully 
moulded doorways on the west side date from 1703, and 
rank among the best specimens of domestic architecture 
in the City. 

Candlewick returns an Alderman and six Common 
Councilmen to the Corporation, and its social life is en- 
riched by an old-established ward club, which used to 
number among its members the father of Sir Edward 
Clarke, К.С. The eminent lawyer and politician was 
born in the ward, and worked there before he was called 
to the Bar. l 
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“ MICHAELS,” CANTERBURY. GROUND AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS. 


Illustrations. 
“MICHAELS,” CANTERBURY. М. H. BaiLLIE-BcoTT, Architect. (See Article on page 278.) 


PLANS OF LANGBORN WARD AND CANDLEWICK WARD. 


(See Article on page 272.) 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


ХОУЕМВЕВ 6, 1869. 


THE works to be inaugurated this day by the Queen are em- 
phatically and in a special sense Public Works. As such 
the Corporation of the City of London has brought them into 
existence, and has successfully carried them out. The great 
majority of what we usually term Public Works are the 
undertakings of companies or associations of private indi- 
viduals; these improvements are the genuine work of the 
public of London itself, acting through its ancient govern- 
ing body. Our railways are due to commercial enterprise ; 
our churches, hospitals, and schools spring from associated 
benevolence; but New Blackfriars Bridge and the Holborn 
Improvement belong to neither the one nor the other. No 
public company takes tolls at the Bridge, no body of sub- 
scribers erected the Viaduct and cut the new line of streets ; 
and Her Majesty, in declaring them open, acts as the re- 
presentative of the Nation, which recognises that in this 
instance the Metropolis has deserved well of the country, 
and done its duty well. 


On October 28, after a short illness, the death took place 
of Mr. John Samuel Alder F.R.I.B.A., of 33 Bedford 


е Kensington, W., and 1 Arundel Street, Strand, 


Tue Malton Urban Council Housing Scheme provides 
for the erection of sixteen houses on the west side of Pease: 
Hill as a commencement, and it is urged by the Housing 
Committee that work should be started at once on that part 
of the housing scheme. It is estimated that £1,000 will be 
required for road and street works. 

Ox Wednesday of last week the muslin factory belong 
ing to Messrs. Forrest & Frew in Main Street, Bridge- 
town, Glasgow, was totally destroyed by fire, the damage 
is estimated at *£60,000. f 

SUBJECT to Government sanction, a super-power station 
is to be erected, at a cost of £14,000,000, on the riverside 
at Nottingham, on a 100-acre site, to serve an area 1n four 
counties, from Chesterfield to Leicester in one direction and 
from Purton to Newark in another. 

Tue Middlesex County Council has accepted the tender 
of Mr. John Moffatt, of Manchester, for the construction 
of the first section of the Great West Road, about three 
miles in length, and the widening of Lyon Lane, Isleworth, 
at the amount of £356,081. | 

THE valuable freehold site in Golden Square, upon which 
the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat stands, and In 
which Nos. 32 and 33 Golden Square, 1, 2, 3, and 4 Upper 
John Street. and 22 and 24 Beak Street are comprised, 15 
likely shortly to be on the market, as the rapid expansion 
of the work of the institution renders its removal to a larger 
site imperative. 
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COLORADO UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. VIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS FROM PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 
DAY and KLAUDER, Architects. From “ The Architectural Forum.” 


OUR ARCHITECTURAL PAPERS. 


The Architectural Review. 


THE Review contains reproductions of some of Mr. 
Walcot's recent etchings of Rome, illustrating the so- 
called Stadium of Domitian and the Caracalla Frige- 
darium, the latter an especially admirable example of the 
artist's methods. Bodiam Castle is illustrated and 
described by Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd. The most interesting 
article is contributed by Mr. Walter Godfrey and deals 
with the subject of almshouses, which are illustrated by 
some delightful examples. Devonshire House and the 
Costessey Collection of Stained Glass are also treated in 
the number. 


The Architect’s Journal. 


À WELL-WRITTEN article on Old Shop Fronts at Woburn, 
Bedfordshire, illustrations of some old weather- 
boarded houses in Surrey, and a few illustrations from 
books, have been among the more attractive features 
given during the month, but the Journal appears to have 
very markedly lost its former interest during the last few 
months. 


The Builder. 


AMONG the illustrations given the most interesting have 
been: a view from Mr. Weir’s model of a Pantheon for 
the Five Dominions; a number of memorial schemes 
included in the R.A. Exhibition; and a large Memonal 
Hall at Limpsfield by Arthur Keen. The usual itinerary 
of current news fills the greater part of its pages, which 
also include further contributions from Professor 


Lethaby. 
. The Building News. 


Tue “ Building News '' has given illustrations of Little 
Costes Church, Lincolnshire, by Walter Tapper; a re- 
production of Barry Pittar’s fine drawing of the Northern 
Portals of Chartres. 

The Journal draws attention to the effort being made 
bv the Germans to prejudice English manufacturers, in 
this case in the varnish trade, and reproduces a German 
alvertisement. It urges that we should not advertise 
German goods until such practices are stopped. ` 


The American papers are reaching us at infrequent 
and irregular intervals, owing, no doubt, to disturbances 
In the printing trade. We shall not, therefore, refer 


COLORADO UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. VIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS AC 
Day and KLAUDER, Architects. From “ The Architectural Forum." 


here to individual papers, but reproduce some very 
interesting views which have been given in “ The Archi- 
tectural Forum ” of Messrs. Day and Klauder’s 
studies for the new Colorade University. They have, 
after much consideration, decided to base it not on any 
academic type, but to rather follow a freer rendering 
suggested by the adobe buildings of Mexico and California, 
and the simpler buildings of Provence and Southern 
France. The results obtained are striking in their sim- 
plizity, and afford an illustration of how much might be 
omitted from ambitious schemes without detriment to 
architectural effect, and, incidentally, how much money 
might be saved thereby. The buildings, while forming 
general group, will be placed somewhat symmetrically, 
to suit the configuration of the site, and to enable future 
additions to be made when and where required. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 
The Burlington. 

The very curious twelfth-century reliquary in the shape 
cf a silver head belonging to Mr. Henry Hains, which 
forms the frontispiece of the “ Burlington Magazine, 
їз one of a rare group of similar reliquaries ranging from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. The present ex- 
ample, whose history is entirely unknown, is apparently 
of Italian origin, and bears a certain resemblance to the 
sixth-century ivory portraits, which have only recently 
been studied as they deserve. The elements of classical 
art in this female head will not escape the attention of 
the antiquarian; it is astonishingly different in character 
from the purely medieval reliquary head of St. Eustace, 
a French work of the thirteenth century, which is illus- 
trated from the British Museum collections. 

“ The Crucifix by Veit Stoss,’’ described in Mr. 
Baillie-Graham’s article, which hangs in the chapel of 
Schloss Matzen in the Tyrol, is а very fine and impres- 
sive work, for the sake of which the owner’s mother 
hought the Schloss, then in a ruinous condition, nearly 
sixty years ago. Mr. BaillieGraham has done a public 
service in publishing his photographs of this very beauti- 
ful and impressive work of art, which should be studied 
by every artist who has to design a Calvary. The model- 
ling is singularly beautiful, the Face at once divine and 
suffering, and only the omission of the fluttering ends 
of the loin-cloth need omitting for the work to be wholly 
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suited to modern needs. It is interesting to hear that 
after the Armistice, it was only saved from destruction 
at the hands of starving and marauding soldiers by the 
resolution of the inhabitants, “ man, woman, and half- 
grown children ! 

The articles on the “Landscape Drawings of 
Durer " and the Exhibition of Far-Eastern Art at Amster- 
dam are also interesting, and Mr. Collins Baker’s paper 
on ''Some Portraits,’’ by Gerard Soest, is of importance to 
all interested in the history of art. The attribution of 
the marvellously painted ‘‘ Aubrey de Vere’’ at Dul- 
wich, (now tentatively assigned to Samuel Cooper, an 
attribution against which the present writer was recently 
protesting) to Soest is of extraordinary interest, and the 
group of portraits (two attributed to Dobson) also as- 
signed to him is of very great interest. We feel uncon- 
vinced by the “ Sir Harry Vane’’ (also at Dulwich), but 
for the rest, we gladly acquiesce, and cordially thank Mr. 
Baker for his suggestion. The artist’s penchant for a 
three-quarter face is noticeable ‘throughout, and his 
modern, masterly handling of the problems of hair, flesh, 
and eyes. The injustice done to contemporary artists by 
the traditional laudation of Vandyck is becoming hourly 
more apparent. 

We would also commend to the reader Mr. Avray 
Tipping's article on “ Early Georgian Mirrors," and 
Miss Bulley's account of the effect of a strongly-painted 
study of a head upon the imagination of school children, 
and Mr. Charles Cook's letter on the new picture, '' Тһе 
Origin of the Dominican Habit ’’ (School of Fra Angelico) 
recently acquired by the National Gallery, will be of con- 
siderable interest both to students and the public. 


The Connoisseur. 


The ** Connoisseur ’’ for September not having reached 
us in time for review last month, we propose to treat it 
and the October number together. 

Mr. Collins Baker's article in the September number 
on “Portraits at Syon House ’’ introduces us to some 
little known and highly interesting works of which the 
first, Lely’s early portrait (1647) of Charles I (James, 
Duke of York), painted only a month or two, we should 
say, before the latter’s escape from prison in girl’s 
clothes, and his earlier portrait of the Duke @t ten in 
1643, are fine and masculine portraits totally different 
from the artist’s later manner. Тһе two Unknown 
Portraits, one also by Lely, the other attributed to 
Inigo Jones, are also interesting, but less so than the 
two eighteenth-century portraits overleaf, the excellent 
—almost Hogarthian—Duke of Somerset by Knapton 
and the monumental Duke of Northumberland by Barry, 
a really great portrait showing what the unfortunate 
artist of the Adelphi Pictures could do in this genre. 
The charming pastels of Queen Charlotte and the Princess 
Royal, by Francis Cotes well deserve the honour of 
the full page plate opposite р. 12. Some excellent 
French furniture is discussed by Mr. Percy Macquoid. 

A paper on '' Colonel Messel's Japanese Fans ” de- 
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serves the attention not only of collectors, but of all inter- 
ested in Oriental art, as does the well-illustrated account 
of ше Femor Hesketh collection, with its superb Chinese 
bronzes and lacquers, notably the incense-burners of 
different periods, and the Notes contain some interesting 
matter. Two of the plates, the Vandyck Lady at Milan 
and the de. Heem portrait of the Prince of Orange at 
Milan, are a welcome change from the reproductions of 


‚ coloured engravings of the English School which enjoy 


an unexampled popularity, but are rather dealers’ pieces 
than works of artistic merit. 

The ''Connoisseur'' for October should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in art, since it contains an 
important article by Signor Rusconi on the ‘‘ Pictures 
restored by Austria to Venice.” These include examples 
of Bellini, Belliniano, Carpaccio, Cima, Veronese, 
Viviani, Tintoretto, and others, illustrating the progress 
of Venetian art for two centuries, and showing a series 
of priceless treasures now again in the hands of the 
Venetians. Mr. Ruskin Butterfield’s article on 
“ Decorated Stay Busks’’ throws a curious sidelight on 
rustic dress, since these bone and wooden objects were, 
it is believed, the work of lovers; they are now rare, and 
should be collected, wherever possible, by provincial 
Museums. Some curious pieces of eighteenth-century 
glass are illustrated by Mr. S. G. Hewlett, and some 
remarkable gloves of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries 
from the collection of Mr. Robert Spence, are described by 
Miss Gilson, and there is an excellent illustrated article on 
the work of the National Art Collections Fund endorsing 
the Society’s appeal for more members which we should 
like to bring to the notice of our readers. 

It is a pity that the notice of the Alstonfield Pulpit, 
with its illustration of a wonderful three-decker, makes no 
mention of the Cotton Pew in the same church, a wonder- 
ful example of seventeenth-century woodwork with inter- 
esting associations with the friend of Izaak Walton; and 
we feel bound to protest in strong terms against the in- 
clusion in Current Art Notes of puffs of ‘dealers whose 
advertisements, on a large scale, will be found in the same 
number. The proceeding is the more unfortunate that 
many matters of real interest are dealt with in the same 
Notes, and are injured by the presence of the Puff 
Gratuitous. 


Colour. > 

The October “ Colour '' has a strongly modelled por- 
trait of a little boy on the cover, a good example of 
Proctor’s work, and we welcome the singularly decora- 
tive ‘‘ Hierophante '' of М. J. J. Gailliard as an example 
of an unusual phase of French art inspired by Russian 
life. It is interesting to see Mr. Spencer Watson's 
now famous “ Donkey Ride ’’ in colour, and either of the 
flower pieces on pp. 48 and 49 would be good to own 
and live with. The pietures reproduced throughout thıs 
number are less marked with exaggeration than is usually 
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the case, and it is almost unfair to pick out one rather 
than another where the general level is so good. We 
must, however, mention Miss Wickes’ delicious pencil 
sketch of a child drawing, “ Cicely draws my Portrait, ' 
and the two most unacademic of the academy pictures 
of 1919, Miss Codrington’s “ The Tavern ” and Mr. С. 
М. Padday’s pirate picture “ Dividing the Spoil ’’; and 
“ Kenia's '’ description of a dying Red Indian in an 
English hospital is a sketch of tragic power and pathos 
which haunts the memory. Its title is “ September 15th, 
1918,” and it should by no means be overlooked. The 
discussion of the influence of materials upon style in the 
Notes 1$ also well worth reading, and we cordially agree 
with the writer’s view that the decay of the printed book 
as a work of art is largely due to the withdrawal of the 
artist from the sphere of printing rather than to the 
supposed fact that the printer has been left to himself. 
The editor of ‘‘ Colour ’’—we do not know his name— 
again proves himself both wise and shrewd. 


Country Life. 

The outstanding features оѓ“ Country Life ’’ for Octo- 
ber 4 are two, Mr. Pearson Chinnery's paper on “ New 
Guinea," No. IV of a series, with its wonderful photo- 
graphs of demon dances and other ceremonies requisite for 
the full initiation of members of the tribe, and Mr. Avray 
Tipping's first article on Lord Caledon's Hertfordshire 
seat Tyttenhanger, once a manor attached to the Abbey of 
St. Alban's, and the place at which Henry VIII took re- 
fuge from the '' sweating sickness.’’ At the dissolution, 
the manor was granted to Thomas Pope, founder of 
Tnnity College, Oxford, under whose care the future 
Queen Elizabeth was placed in 1555. His nephew, 
Thomas Pope Blount, inherited the manor, and his 
vounger son succeeded to it in 1654 and rebuilt the house, 
whether before or after the Restoration is uncertain. бо 
strong is the likeness of much of the detail to Thorpe and 
Thorney that the architect was almost certainly John 
Webb, though the name of Inigo Jones has been ab- 
surdly mentioned in connection with it. Such details 
as the pierced panels of the staircase and the elaborate 
balusters crowned with carved fruit baskets, recall those 
at Eltham and Coleshill ; and the fine plain panelling and 
excellent details over the doorways and mantlepieces are 
typical of the style and period. The exterior is an ad- 
mirable piece of purely English work, the brick treated 
with dignity, the roof deep and comfortable, and the pro- 
portions of the whole excellent, while the chimnev stacks 
and central cupola are at once modest and stately. Іп 
the number for October 11, we are introduced to the 
chapel with its combination '' Jacobean ’’ panelling, with 
the linenfold panelling derived from the abbatial manor, 
its richly carved pews, large open fire-place and heraldic 
glass ; to the roof gallery, which is entirely lined with the 
same linenfold panelling, and to drawing rooms and ante- 
chambers full of delightful architectural detail, pictures 
and furniture. The tapestry bedroom is that rarest of 
things a Chinese room in its original condition ; the huge 
four-post bedstead is not en suite, but the armchairs and 
the settee, the mirrors on the tables and walls, and the 
consoles, might have emerged from Chippendale's or 
Locke's own pages, and аге of extraordinary interest to 
all students of the subject. We would also commend the 
excellent paper in the same number on '' Ending or Mend- 
ing Country Cottages '' ; if our local authorities would only 
use imagination (and the services of a good architect) he- 
fore condemning such cottages as insanitary, the housing 
problem would be nearer a solution than 1t is. 

The number for October 18, contains the first of Mr. 
Avray Tipping's articles on the Hamilton Palace pictures 
and the first of two on Old Buckhurst. that charmi^e and 
historic Sussex seat. Among the pictures, the first nlace 
must, we think, be assigned to the Vondvcek rortraits of 
the first Duke and Duchess, and to the Elizabeth Gunning 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. hut there is a srlendid rortrait 
of the Duke’s father, the second Mararese, Һ Van 
Somer, and a curious youthful portrait rro^^hlv of the 
same man by the same artist, but commonlv called a 
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picture of ** Darnley,’’ by Zucchero—which it certainly is 
not. The article ‘‘ Old Buckhurst,’’ should be missed 
by no lover of our older achitecture. As we see it 
now, with its Gate-House built by John Sackville early 
in the reign of Henry VIII, its paved terrace, its oast 
houses embodied in the main building, and its delightful 
loggia, it forms a perfect example of an unpretentious 
English manor; a few years ago it consisted of some 
out-buildings and ruinous barns.dimly connected with the 
old central building masquerading as a Victorian villa. 
One can seldom say of a ‘‘restoration’’ that it is so 
entirely happy, and we have nothing but congratulation 
for all concerned in it. 

“Country Life” for October 25 contains some magnifi- 
cent photographs of Hever, bought bv the late Lord Aston 
іп 1903, and judiciously restored and enriched by superb 
furniture and tapestries, chiefly of the 16th century, but 
the best thing in the number is the second article on 
the Hamilton Palace pictures, among which are two 
quite masterly Romneys, portraits both of “ Vathek "' 
Beckford, as boy and young man, and both of singular 
interest and charm; a splendid Sir Joshua of his mother, 
Mrs. Beckford, wife of the Alderman, “ offering sacrifice 
in a Grecian Temple ”; her husband's portrait here, in 
its stately architectural setting, is variously attributed to 
Reynolds and Romney ; a quaint stiff picture of the Alder- 
man's father by ore K. Williams, in a rich brocade coat 
and breeches matching in a wav unusual at the time; a 
delicious group of “ Vathek ’’ Beckford's little daughters, 
Margaret and Susanna; a beautiful boy portrait of the 
tenth Duke of Hamilton “іп a Vandyck habit," as Rey- 
nolds loved to pose his youthful sitters; and a curious por- 
trait of the same Duke, when a man, with his favourite 
charger, by Raeburn, which is probably inferior artisti- 
callv. if not historically, to the other Raeburn mentioned 
bv Mr. Tipping, which London will soon flock to see at 
Christie's. We have only space for a brief allusion to the 
second paper оп “Old Buckhurst,” with its admirable 
illustrations of a most attractive house with a typical Eliza- 
bethan interior of the unpretending order, and for men- 
tion of a good niodern house of moderate size by Mr. 
Guy Dawber at Headley, Surrey, whose accommodation 
includes the provision of cupbords and sinks and tiled 
sculleries enough to satisfy Mr. Arnold Bennett’s hero 
in search of a labour-saving house for his old mother. 
But alas, at present prices such houses are no longer for 
the “man of moderate means’’ who is assumed to be 
interested in such a home; may it remain, as it is at pre- 
sent, too ambitious for a Ministry of Housing! 


The Studio. 

The opening article in the October number deals with 
the virile art of Мг. A. J. Munnings, A.R.A., whose 
painting of open-air scenes, hunting, racing, or war 
work—notably his timber-cutting pictures for the Cana- 
dian War Records—are eminently English, sound in 
handling, fresh in colour, and with a true appreciation 
of atmosphere. We are not greatly taken with the ex- 
amples of current French decorative art given by M. 
Gabriel Mouvrey, though the scheme for a two-berth 
cabin on a transatlantic liner is a charming one; another 
phase of contemporary French art, the woodcuts of M. 
Maurice de Lambert, are, however, delightful, and should 
be compared with the similar but contrasted work of 
Signor Benvenuto Disertori shown in the next article. 
The latter's “ Fountain filled with Earth ’’ (p. 32), is 
essentially Italian as de Lambert’s “La Reprise’’ is 
French, and both are excellent; of Signor Disertori’s 
etchings we prefer the “* Foro Romano,” an original ren- 
dering of a familiar scene which English collectors would 
do well to acquire. 

Miss Helena Hall’s examples of heraldic embroidery 
and the late Mr. Hancock’s fantastic and decorative 
“grass " should not be overlooked, the promise of a 
special number of the ‘‘ Studio’’ on British Marine Paint- 
ing opens up an interesting and historically rather neg- 
lected field of the art of the past century. 

[We are forced through lack of space to hold over 
tran book reviews until next week.—Ed.] 
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“ MICHAELS.”—A CORRIDOR. 


“Michaels,” Canterbury. 


By M. H. Baillie-Scott. 

(See Inset Illustrations.) 
MicHAELS was built in 1912 on a site near Canterbury, 
where a considerable fall in the ground and a fine view 
to the south suggested a somewhat long and narrow 
plan in preference to a square type of house. Local 
conditions also influenced the choice of materials and 
suggested the use of flint for the walls where these were 
abundant. It was a choice not without its dangers, 
because flint, which is so beautifully used in many old 
buildings, can be made to look absolutely repulsive in 
the hands of the modern builder. One has only to recall 
the frontages one occasionally sees to Congregational 
chapels to illustrate the dreadful possibilities of the 
misuse of flint. In the building of Michaels, however, 
I had the good fortune to enlist the help of Mr. J. C. 
Focock, who I think must be the reincarnated spirit of 
instinctive is 


some medieval craftsman, so his 
knowledge as to the right use of materials in 
building. Under his direction the flint wall at 
Michaels became all that could be wished. Its 


varied tones of pearly grey were varied by headers of 
brick tying the flintwork to its backing of brick, and 
adding variety and interest to its colour. And yet another 
refinement was added by enriching the jointing by shivers 
of flint, each of which, casting its little shadow on the 
wall, helped to improve the quality of its tone. 

I know all this is not Architecture. You cannot find 
a word about it in any architectural text-book. Those 
publications mainly tell us the proper differences in skirt- 
ings, for instance, between a back kitchen and a front 
Sitting-room, and other interesting information of that kind 
—but not a word about the art of building our fathers 
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knew so well, and which we have debased to a stupid 
formula. Michaels, as far as possible, we wanted to 
build in the old way. The oak timbers were not to be 
smoothed till the quality of the wood was lost. 

The photographs illustrated do not show much of the 
character of the workmanship in Michaels. Texture and 
colour are lost to the eye of the camera. 

For instance, the electric-light fitting on the staircase, 
іп which a few of the “АП Angels '" one associates with 
St. Michael are seen holding the lights, is painted in 
good primitive colours with gilding. ““ All things bright 
and beautiful ’’ says the poet, and this piece of work 
though it may not be beautiful is at least bright. It was 
made by Mr. J. C. Pocock and at first was somewhat 
coldly welcomed by my client who described the angels 
ın vigorous language as '* whopper jawed monstrosities. 
Well! so they are. ‘They are symbols merely, but they 
have a certain solemn, dignified, quaintness about them, 
which many an eccelesiastical high-class specialised car- 
ver would do well to study before he produces his next 
piece of angelic, simpering, prettiness. Be it understood 
that my words of commendation apply not to my original 
design nor even to Mr. Chandler’s development of it on 
paper, but to the translation of them. into actual fact by 
Mr. Pocock, and I make bold to state that we have here 
a quality of work very rare in these days, and only to be 
equalled in its kind by the carvers of the figure-heads 
of our ships, if of these any yet survive. I also may 
affirm, ¢hough not without fear of contradiction, that if 
Mr. Pocock had undergone that ingenious process for 
destroying art known as art education he might have 
produced prettier angels, but not so good as these. More 
of St. Michael's “АП Angels ” are to be found on the 
newel posts of the stairs. Other local features find their 
places in the adornment of Michaels. Lt is obvious that at 
Canterbury there must be Canterbury bells in the modelled 
plaster, and also Canterbury-bell pushes carved and 
painted. It must be confessed that according to the 
experts this house is a very unhealthy one, though its 
present occupants do not seem as yet to have suffered 
to any noticeable extent. 

The ceilings, only seven feet six inches high, are too 
low for healthy human habitation: the Government 
says so and the by-laws say so, and it must be so. And 
yet as a humble individual I beg to differ from these high 
authorities. Michaels is the glove I throw down to 
challenge them to show that this house is far from being 
an unhealthy place for any human to inhabit. 
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prising about 47,500 acres. 


the week are as follows :— 


BUILDING SITES. 


Urban. Acreage. 
Aberdare ; . 95.60 
Aberystwyth (2 sites) 0.08 
Bexhill | 5.50 
Bradíord 108.50 
Brighton . 1.26 
|. Hill (2 sites) 1.30 
Cockermouth (3 sites) 25.55 
Felixstowe (1 site) 8.14 
Felixstowe (1 site) — 
Harrogate . 15.99 
Haslingden (3 sites) 0.83 
North ‘Bromsgrove 0.60) 
Poole . 11.50 
Poplar . x” ; 0.07 
Portslade- by -Sea 3.83 
Rainford (2 е 7.20 
Rugby . 2.51 
Shepton Mallett . 0.00 

288.90 

Rural, Acreage. 

Airesford 0.50 

Auckland 3.35 
Axbridge ; 0.97 
Banbury (2 sites) 4.19 
Barnard Castle 3.75 
Barnet " . 3.47 
Belford (2 sites) . =. 
Belliugham (10 sites) 18.20 
Biggleswade (4 sites) . 7.44 
Baby . : ; 4.50 
Blackburn . ; : 4.64 
blythinz 16 sites) 9.C0 

Bosmore 4 Claydon 
(5 sites) : | 7.00 

Bosmore & Claydon 
(iste) . š ; —- 
Bourne . 2.01 
Bromlev (3 sites) 8.67 
Bromsgrove 1.00 
Sha 

Urban. Acreage. 
Abertillery 157.45 
Appleby 2.21 
Basingstoke . 19.42 
Bulkington 2.00 
Chertsey 7.99 ` 
Congleton 3.42 
Dunstable 20.00 
Eccles (2 sites) 89.55 
Exeter . . 15.21 
Fleetwood 48.77 
Grange- over-Sands 5.18 
Kensington . 1.80 
Llandudno . 1.01 
Neston and Parkuate 

(2 sites) 18.89 
Penryn 4.58 
Rochester 25.00 
Salford 39.00 
Shaftesbury 5.01 
Sherborne 4.00 
Swinton and Pendle- 

bury , 16.75 
Thetford . 9.04 
Weymouth and Mel- 

combe Regis 16.50 

492.76 

Rural. Acreage. 
Ampthill 1.00 
Blofield 1.13 
Brailes | 0.50 
Bumpstead . 2.00 

ampden 0.50 
Chelmsford ` 6.88 
Clare (3 sites) 8.45 
Coneleton 1.00 
Dartford (2 sites). 17.83 
Ely 4.27 
Evesham (3 sites) 10.81 
Forehoe : | 5 00 


THE ARCHITECT 
Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 


Тик number of new schemes submitted to the Ministry 
during the week ended October 25, was 211, bringing 
the total number of schemes submitted to 5,648, com- 
The total number of schemes 
approved is 2,055 comprising about 22,600 acres. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with during 


Schemes submitted: 


Rural, 
Chapel-e ı-le- Frith 
Clutton (2 sites) 
СооК!тат (2 sites) 
Cricklade and Wootton 


Acreage. 


2.00 
3.15 


Bassett (2 sites) 5.58 
Crowiimarsn 2.00 
Dartford 2.00 
Devizes 1.00 
Doncaster 2.50 
East Grinstead (9 sites) 8.50 
Erpingham (10 sites) . 18.77 
(ruildford (2 sites) 4.2 
Gwyrfai (50 sites) 37.95 
Hexham : 2.00 
Hollingbourne 0.25 
Ketton 1.50 
Luton . . 5.00 
Maldon (3 sites). . 14.72 
Marlborough (3 sites) 3.72 
Marshland (2 sites) 26.50 
Mayfield : 1.25 
Melford 1.66 
Moulton | 1.76 
Neath (2 sites) . 26.11 
Norton (2 sites) 6.34 
Romford (2 sites) 8.32 
Sleaford (2 sites) 7.33 
Southwell { 4.59 
Stone (5 sites) 4.05 
Tendring 1.50 
Tewkesbury .1.00 
Thingoe (7 sites) 8.00 
Thingoe (2 sites) — 
Wallingford š 5.81 
Wantage (4 sites) 5.00 
West Dean . 1.86 
Williton 0.33 
Wing (4 sites) . 3.95 
Wisbech (3 sites) — 
Witney (3 sites) . 7.42 

Total . 601.30 

approved: 
| Rural. Acreage. 
3.25 


Godstone (2 sites) 
Hadham | 
Hendon 
Honiton 
Howden X 
Lexden and Wimet | 
Lymington (3 sites) 
Marshland (2 sites) 
Morpeth (2 sites) 
Newton and Llanid- 
loes (4 sites) 
Northwich (2 sites) 
Oxenden (4 sites) 
Penrith (4 sites) . 


| Benybont 
‚ Romford 


St. Ives (8 sites) . 
St. Thomas . 
Sevenoaks (2 sites) 


‚ Southam (2 sites). 
| South Stoneham . 


South Westmorland 


' Stansted (2 sites). 
, Sunderland . : 
' Tarvin (2 sites) . 


Tisbury 

W ake field n 
Wantage (5 sites) 
Westbourne 

West Талст. А 
Wilton 
Winchcombe , 
Winchester (2 sites) 


County Councils, 
Hertford (2 ы 
Stafford 


Total . 
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Schemes submitted : 


Lay Ocrs. 

Urban. Rural. 
Bala Farnham (2 sites) 
Cannock (2 sites) Hadhanı (2 sites) 
Chichester Hastings (5 sites) 
Criccieth Hatfield 
Finedon Headington (2 sites) 
Hoyland Nether Henstead (5 sites) 
Kearsley Keynshanı 
Kingston-on-Thames Lichfield 
Neath Linton (2 sites) 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Llandaff and Dinas Powis 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Newport, Pagnell 
Poole Northampton (2 sites) 
Portslade-by-Sea | Oxenden (2 sites) 
Swanage ‚ Runcorn 
Todmorden St. Albans (2 sites) 
Wardle Stansted 

Rural. Stockbridge (5 sites) 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch | Thame 
Bakewell Thrapston (3 sites) 
Banbury Wallingford (2 sites) 
Biggleswade (4 sites) Warmley (2 sites) 
Blackburn West Ward. 
Cheadle (8 sites) County Council. 
Do Huntingdon 

Schemes approved: 

Urban. | Rural. 
Bishop’s Stortford Farnham (2 sites) 
Bournemouth Godstone 
Cannock (2 sites) Hadham 
Chichester Henstead (3 sites) 
Hartlepool Lichheid 
Hoyland Nether Linton (2 sites) 
Huthwaite Llandaff and  Dinas 
Maesteg (2 sites) 
Newburn (2 sites) Runcorn 


Newcastle-under-L; me 
Shepshed 
Sherborne 


St. Albans (2 sites) 
St. Ives (2 sites) 
Stansted (2 sites) 


' Thame 


Rural. 
Banbury (2 sites) 
Blackburn (2 sites) 
Cheadle (2 sites) | 
Durham | 


НосзЕ PLANS. 


Urban, Мо. of houses. 
Blyth (part scheme 
Burnham-on-Crouch . 20 
Cannock (2 schemes) . 62 
Chester-le-Ntreet (part 

scheme) : ; А 8 
Chichester : . 26 
Feimg . . : . 40 
Finchley А . . 23 
Finedon . . 20 
Glossop (2 schemes) 100 
Keswick : . 06 
Leeds (part schemes) . WM 
Oadby . : | . 2 
Stanley . 558 
Taunton | . . 24 
Winchester 262 

1,118 
Rural. No. of houses. 


Ashby-de-la Zouch . 

Biggleswade (4 schemes). 46 
Cheadle (9 schemes) 603 
Cookham (2 schemes) 2 12 


| 


| Wallingford (2 sites) 
| Wantage 
' Winchester (3 sites) 


County Council. 
Huntingdon 


Schemes submitted: 


Powis 


Rural. No. of houses. 

Doncaster 
Eton (É sc hemes) 52 
Farnham (2 schemes) 8 
Hadham (2 schemes) 8 
Hastings (3 schemes) 12 
Hatfiela 20 
Henstead (3 schemes) 12 
Hertford 6 
Howden 30 
Lichfield Е 8 
Linton (2 schemes) . . 16 
Llandaff and Dinas Powis 15 
Middleton Cheney . 20 
Newport Pagnell 28 
Oxenden (2 schemes) 8 
St. Albans (2 schemes) 20 
Stansted . 10 
Thrapston (3 schemes) 14 
' Wallingford 27 
West Ward 6 
Wrexham (3 schemes) 110 
Total . 2,289 


Schemes approved: 


Urban. No. of houses. 
Bicester . 12 
Blackburn (part scheme). 40 
Bournemouth . ; . 34 
Bishops Stortford . . 10 
Burnham-on-Crouch « Me 
Cannock (2 schemes). . 62 
Chesham А Е . 14 
Chichester . 26 
treat Berkhampstead . 20 
Hoyland Nether . . 65 
Huthwaite . ; . 28 
Launceston (2 schemes) . 24 
Leeds (part scheme) . 81 
Ripley . ; ў . 66 
Risca s . : . 92 

588 

Rural. No. of houses. 
Buckingham ; 

Cheadle (9 schemes) 603 
Durham Е р . 54. 


Eton (2 schemes) . . 40 


| 


Rural. 


No. of houses. 


Faringdon : à 4 
Farnham (2 schemes) 8 
Hadham ; 4 
Henstead (5 schemes) 12 
Howden 30 
Lichfield . 8 
Linton (2 schemes) . 16 
Llandaff and Dinas Powis 
(2 schemes) 25 
Melksham °0 
Pebworth (3 schemes) 50 
St. Albaas (2 schemes) 20 
Stansted (2 schemes) 14 
Tname . š А 6 
Wallingford 27 
Wincanton ; З 6 
Winchester (3 schemes) 24 
County Council. 
| Huntingdon 4 
Тоғай 1.579 
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Electricity, Ш.Е асіогу Lighting. 


Тне following passages from the report issued іп 1915 
by the Departmental Committee on Lighting in Factories 
and Workshops are an indication of authoritative opinion 
on the importance of good artificial lighting as a factor 
in industrial efficiency : — 

'* Complaints of eye-strain, headache, etc., attributed 
to inefficient lighting are common; and, while an ex- 
haustive medical inquiry would be necessary to establish 
the connection between these defects and inadequate light- 
ing, there is a general impression that unsatisfactory 
lighting is, in various ways, prejudicial to health. It is 
also recognised that insufficient light adds to the difficulty 
of the proper supervision of work, and of the mainten- 
ance of cleanliness and sanitary conditions generally." 

“Тһе effect of improved lighting in increasing both 
the quantity and quality of the work is generally ad- 
mitted, and specific instances are quoted in the evidence. 
In one instance the output was diminished 12 to 20 per 
cent. during the hour of artificial lighting, and in another 
the earnings of the workers increased 11.4 per cent. after 
the installation of a better system of lighting.’ 

It is quite clear that artificial lighting has a very 
important bearing on almost every phase of industrial 
practice. Health, comfort, safety, quantity and quality 
of output, spoilage, accident rate—all are dependent, to 
a considerable extent, upon the artificial lighting. And 
since the total operating cost of even the best system of 
lighting, including interest on investment, allowance for 
depreciation, cost of current and maintenance, represents 
probably less than 1 per cent. of the total wages bill, it 
is obvious that to stint light, and thereby waste the time 
of expensive workinen, is the poorest sort of economy. 

There is nowadays no excuse for poor lighting in fac- 
tories. In the past, the fact that the choice of electric 
lamps was confined to the low-power carbon filament in 
candescent lamp, and the high-powered arc lamp, which 
for many reasons was unsuitable for interior use, con- 
stituted an almost insuperable obstacle to the design of 
an effective artificial-lighting installation. To-day, how- 
ever, in addition to a vastly increased efficiency, there is 
avallable а range of incandescent electric lamps varying 


‚ in size from five to 3,000 candle-power. 


Side by side with the development in electric lamps 
there have been corresponding improvements in fittings 
and reflectors, so that nowadays there is no single indus- 
trial lighting condition or requirement which cannot be 
effectively satisfied by available appliances. 

А great deal of work has been done in the investiga- 
tion of lighting problems, and in the collection of data 
necessary for the correct application to specific cases of 
the essentia] principles of industrial illumination. 

The light must, of course, be sufficient for the work 
which has to be carried out. The necessary degree of 
illumination will, however, vary according to the nature 
of the process which has to be lighted. It is impossible 
to lay down any generally applicable values. Every in- 
dustry has its own peculiar requirements. Desirable in- 
tensities have been formulated for practically all standard 
processes by means of empirical tests under actual work- 
ing conditions. 

These are given in tabular form (too long for repro- 
duction here) in ‘‘ The Electrical Engineers’ Diary," the 
estimated values varying from 2-foot candles for certain 
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rough processes to 50-foot candles for dying inspection.. 

Other essential factors in good lighting are absence. 
of glare, and harsh shadows. Тһе former is, of course, 
extremely harmful to the eyes, and therefore indirectly 
detrimental to efficient production, whilst the latter 
directly and most obviously handicaps the workers. 

It is also desirable that the illumination should be- 
approximately uniform. In order to secure езе results. 
it is necessary that the installation should be designed 
on proper engineering lines. The practice of artificial 
lighting has developed from the old rule-of-thumb 
methods into an exact science, whereby it is possible to 
produce under previously ascertained conditions any 
desired illumination effect. 

The modern tendency is to employ general lighting 
units of a fairly large size, instead of а, greater number 
of small lamps for the local illumination of particular 
machines or benches. This practice has several advan- 
tages over the older method. For one thing, it is simpler 
and less costly to instal a general lighting system. It 
also costs less to maintain, and there is less risk of break- 
age. Another advantage is that it permits the use of 
high candle-power half-watt type lamps, which are соп- 
siderably more efficient than the smaller lamps. The 
most important reason, however, is that the illumination 
results are better in every way. 

With local lighting it is almost impossible to eliminate 
glare, owing to the proximity of the lamps to the workers, 
апа also to the fact that small local units cannot be 
screened from view by the use of diffusing glassware. 

In the case of general lighting, the units can be fixed 
close to the ceiling, well beyond the line of direct vision. 
À further protection against glare is afforded by the use 
of semi-indirect fittings, consisting of translucent glass 
bowls suspended beneath the lamps. By this means the 
lamp is completely concealed from view. 

In а semi-indirect fitting, the greater part of the light 
is reflected on to the ceiling, which in turn reflects it 
downward and diffuses it over а large area. А small 
portion of the light is transmitted through the glass. 
Where the ceiling cannot, for one reason ог, another, be 
used as a reflecting surface, an over-reflector of enamelled 
metal may be employed for secondary reflection. 

Direct lighting, by means of lamps contained in metal 
or prismatic reflectors, will also give satisfactory results, 
although, of course, there will be more glare, and, owing 
to the poorer diffusion, harsher shadow-effects than with 
semi-indirect lighting. On the credit side, direct lighting 
may claim a slightly higher efficiency, but this is probably 
more than offset by the improved visual results secured 
by semi-indirect lighting. 

Uniformity of illumination will naturally depend upon 
the correct spacing of units, whether direct or semi- 
indirect, and this correct spacing will in turn be governed 
by the height of the units, the type of equipment used, 
and the size of lamps. All these things are interdepen- 
dent. It is impossible to lay down any rule, because 
there are too many variables; but the spacing is quite 
casily decided when once the other factors are known. 

Co-operation between architects and lighting engi- 
пеегз would do much towards improving the standard of 
industrial illumination. Such an improvement would 


react favourably on production efficiency, and would help 
to solve many of the problems with which this country 1% 
faced to-day. 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
(25.795) 


Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May June. July. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
I2. 


19 


about 12 рег cent. ог 19.160 were due to this cause. This form of accident, which appears to be closely related to bad 
lighting conditions, thus forms an important proportion of the total accidents that occur. 
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KING 


Cottage Construction 


Concrete Wall Blocks 


PARTITIONS. 


FLOORS. ROOFS. 


| FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINCS. | 


Composition Flooring 


J. A. KING & CO.. 


181 Quoen Viotoria St., London. 


Telegrams—KINOVIQUE, LONDON. 
Telephone—CENTRAL 773.) CITY 2218. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, МОТТ8; 
SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS AND LEEDS. 
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The Precious B.T.U. 


With the cost of all fuels continually rising, 
every B.T.U. assumes а definite cash value and 
building owners and occupiers are ready seriously 
to consider heating appliances which offer the 
greatest economy. 


DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOI LERS 


Ideal Boilers are scientifically designed to utilise fuel to the best 
advantage. They are fitted with ample regulating attachments to | 
ensure perfect control of the fire and for the latest types—the Ideal Sectional view of Ideal “Е” Series 
Е” and “С” Series—Patent Insulated Steel Jackets covering all Boiler showing scientifically designed 
exposed surfaces conserve much heat otherwise dissipated in the boiler en еге nn 


efficient combustion and highest trans- 
foom and provide a very neat, durable finish. mission of heat to water. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED: 


Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone : Central 4220. 5 Telegrams : '' Radiators Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: °° Liableness London." 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of “Ideal” ( BAXENDALE & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers. 1 WILLIAM MACLEOD & СО., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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General. 


А NEW cinema to be erected at Nottingham is to be built 
of ferro-concrete. 

THE Oswestry Town Council has approved a scheme 
for submission to the Ministry of Health providing for the 
erection of 100 new houses at a cost of £80,000. 

THe Wing (Bucks) Housing Committee has decided not 
to enter into formal contracts for the erection of houses 
until they ascertain whether the buildings cannot be erected 
for a sum less than £1,000 apiece. 


Tug Horncastle Urban Council has decided бо erect | 


ten houses-—six with living room, kitchen, and three bed- 
rooms, and four with parlour, living room, scullery, and 
three bedrooms. 

THe Theale War Memorial Committee has accepted the 
design, prepared by Mr. А. F. Jones, Bedford Road, 
Reading, for the erection of a memorial cross of Cornish 
granite, 10 ft. high, with a base of 4 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. 

A COMPANY has been formed with a capital of £20,000 to 
take over the business of builders and builders’ merchants 
carried on by Mr. J. Mollett at Bradford and as John 
Mollett, late Thackrah & Co., at Halifax. 

ТнЕ Castle Donington Rural Council has decided on a 
housing scheme for the erection of seventy houses; twenty- 
five each at Castle Donington and Kegworth, and twenty at 
Brandon-on-the-Hill. : 

À COMPANY has been formed under the title The Sandonia 
Kinema and Theatre Co., at Stafford, for the purpose of 
erecting on a site in the Sandon Road a new theatre. Mr. 
H. T. Балау, of Stafford, is the architect. 

Last week Mr. George Allen, builder of Southend-on- 
Sea, passed away after an operation for appendicitis. The 
deceased, who was very highly esteemed by his fellow- 
townsmen, was seventy-three years of ave. 

THE Grimsby Town Council has adopted the scheme 
риф forward by its Housing Committee for the erection 
of 983 houses on garden-city lines; it is proposed to start 
with the erection of 200 houses as a first instalment. * 

AN outbreak of fire occurred last week on the premises 
of Messrs. J. Watt, Torrance, & Co., timber merchants 
and saw millers, Muirhouse Saw Mills, Maxwell Road, 
Glasgow. Part of the premises containing machinery and 
timher was destroyed. The damage is estimated at £5,000. 

Tue General Iron Foundry Co., of Upper Thames Street, 
E.C., propose to erect on a site at the end of Sheringham 
Avenue, Romford, Essex, a new factory. The site, which is 
54 acres in extent, is to be used for the making of steel 
casements. 

Tue Staffordshire Education Committee has decided to 
, proceed with the purchase of land in Wellington Street, 

Bilston, as a site for the proposed high school for gnrls. 
The Committee has also decided to provide a Council school 
at Huntingdon to accommodate about 135 younger children. 

THE work by Messrs. Pattinson & Sons, Sleaford, 
builders of the houses on the Wragby Road site, Lincoln, has 
been recommended, and it is confidently expected that some 
twenty to thirty houses of the two hundred contemplated will 
be ready for occupation early in the New Year. 

THe Grimsby Town Council has adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the Housing Committee to erect 988 houses on garden- 
city lines. It is proposed to commence with 300 houses, 
and the others will be erected from time to time to meet 
requirements. Of the houses to be erected, 120 would have 
a living-room, scullery, and two bedrooms; 120 would have 
а living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms; and the 
remaining 748 would have a parlour, living-room, scullery, 
and three bedrooms. 

THE Brighouse Town Council has decided to submit to 
the Ministry of Health a scheme for the erection of a 
number of houses on the Smith House estate. It is рго- 
posed that thirty-nine of the houses shall be provided with 
a living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms; ninety-five with 
parlour, living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms; and 
fourteen with parlour, living-room, scullery, and four b:d- 
rooms. It is expected that one-third of the houses will be 
ready by July 31, 1921, and the remainder by July 1922. 

THE Gnosall Rural District Council proposes to erect 
houses in the following districts, the Housing Inspector 
having expressed his approval of the sites: Gnosall, Bef- 
cote, 4; Gnosall, Coley, 2; High Offley, 4; Woodseaves, 4; 
Shebdon, 2; Norbury, 6; Gnosall, 14; Gnosall Anchor, 16; 
Church Eaton, 6; Bromstead, 12: and Admaston, 10 — 
making a total of eighty houses. The Council has agreed 
that sixty of the houses should have one living-room, a 
scullery and three bedrooms ; twelve a parlour, living-room, 
and three hedrooms; and eight a parlour, living-room, and 
fonr bedrooms. | 
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Tuz Housing Committee of the Darlington Corporation 
has made inquiries as to the types of houses most in 
demand, and 396 applications have been received. The 
types specified by the applicants were as follow: Kitchen. 
scullery, and two bedrooms, 148; parlour, kitchen, scullery, 
and two bedrooms 115; kitchen, scullery, and three bed- 
rooms, 18; parlour, kitchen, scullery, and three bedrooms, 
115 -total 396. The Committee, therefore, recommend that 
1.314 houses should be erected, the accommodation being: 
Kitchen, scullery, and two bedrooms, 200; kitchen, scullery, 
and three bedrooms, 200; parlour, kitchen, scullery, and 
two bedrooms, 320; parlour, kitchen, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, 559; parlour, kitchen, scullery, and four b ! 
rooms, 41. 

Tue Uppingham Rural District Council has adopted a 
report submitted by the Housing Inspector (Mr, G. 
Dolphin) with regard to the housing scheme. The esti- 
mated population of the district is 6,681, and the number of 
houses 1,500, of which 1,250 are of the working-class type. 
Weekly rents for workmen’s dwellings ranged from 94. to 
5s. in the villages, and up to 10s. in Uppingham. The 
Council’s housing scheme comprises fifty-five houses with 
living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms, and 110 houses 
with a parlour in addition. The total area of land to be 
acquired in Uppingham and the various villages is twenty- 
seven acres, the average number of houses per acre being six. 


Тне Housing Committee of the Chelmsford Town Council 
reported that seven tenders had been received for the con- 
struction and erection of twelve dwelling houses on the 
Boarded Barns estate; two from Mr. T. J. Bailey and Mr. 
H. Davis, both of Chelmsford, were each for £9.575, and 
the remainder ranged up to £15,000. By 6 votes to 5 the 
Committee recommended that the tenders be forwarded to 
the Housing Commissioners, with an expression of opinion 
that the tenders were too high, and that if the Ministry of 
Health considered the Council should accept any of the 
tenders the Committee were prepared to recommend the 
acceptance of the tenders of Mr. Bailey and Mr. Davis for 
the erection of twelve houses each for the respective sums of 
£9,575. The Committee also recommended the acceptance 
of the tender of Messrs. Westley Williams & Henderson, 
London, at £4,432 10s. 14. for the laying of sewers and 
surface-water drains for certain roadways shown on the plan 
of the lay out of the estate. 


Ат last weck’s special meeting of the Thirsk Rural 
Council a report was presented by the Housing Committee 
which stated that 36 sites had been selected by the Hous- 
ing Committee, including six alternative sites, and a total 
approximately of 44 acres. Twenty-four of the sites, 
covering 21 acres, had been approved by the Housing Com- 
missioner. Опе site had been abandoned by the committee on 
the owner undertaking to build two houses. Upon the 
selected sites there was accommodation for 191 houses, and 
upon the approved sites 149 houses could be built. The 
district valuer was now engaged placing a value upon the 
approved sites, and they understood the price would be 
avreed in several instances. With regard to the remaining 
sites the preliminary steps were being carried forward. 
There was one empty building which might be made sut:- 
able by alteration for housing, and a scheme was being pro 
posed for submission to the Housing Commissioner with 
respect to it. The question of overcrowding only occurred 
in isolated cases, and, it was hoped, will disappear when 
the new houses are built. To meet the housing needs И 
was estimated that 191 houses were required during the 
next three years, and it was proposed to get on with all 
speed with as many of them as possible. 

THE Sleaford Rural Council, at last week's meeting, had 
to decide whether to adopt tenders for building sixteen 
houses, or defer the matter for a time. Тһе committee had 
received the following tenders:--Builling four houses 4! 
Osbournby. £2,850, Messrs. Maxey & Son, Sleaford; four 
houses at Leadenham. £2,960, Messrs. Maxey & Son; МХ 
houses at Wilsford, £4,170. С. Bailey; and two at Kirkby 
Lavthorpe, £1,470, Banks & Son. Mr. S. E. Dean (the 
chairman) said the sixteen houses proposed would cost 
212.00) to build, and the accommodation would not һе 
greater than in those which erected іп 1912 at £162. The 
could not ask for more than 6s. per week, and he estimated 
the loss on each house at £26 per annum. Supposing they 
went on with their scheme to provide 500 houses, at 
would mean a rate of 2s. in the pound for the whole dis- 
trict. Were they justified in going on, when they were 
being urged to practice the strictest economy? He proposes 
that all the plans, estimates, and tenders, be sent to the 
Ministry of Health for their observation and opinions. 
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The Architect. 


WE have recently listened to a description of the 
Compleat Architect," that marvellous being whose 
knowledge, like that of Monte Cristo, covers the fields 
of human knowledge, adjoining that of his own 
oceupation. Such a being is, and must in the nature 
of things be, a creation of fancy better fitted for the 
pages of Victor Hugo and Dumas than for the 
ordinary stress and effort of our lives, and more than 
this, if found among the ranks of living men, he 
would, like the medieval soldier, be frequently 
incapacitated by the very weight of his armour, 1n 
a world in which quickness and versatility is of the 
first importance to all. The geologists’ knowledge of 
rocks and soils would be of little actual service to the 
average architect, for the proper selection of the stones 
and bricks he employs ean be made bv the exercise of 
a little care, caution, and comparison. dt is neces- 
sury to be able to tell good timber from indifferent, 
but this can be done without a study of forestry or 
the composition of woods ; nor would the knowledge 
of marks and brands possessed by the timber mer- 
chant greatly help the ordinary architect. If we 
wish to manufacture paints and varnish chemical 
training is absolutely essential, though even here we 
should find the field of the manufacturer would 
embrace many sections—the analysis of the chemist, 
the organisation of the business man, and the sales- 
manship of the commercial traveller. We know 
also that И we hke to employ them there are manv 
ready-made paints which have been tested and 
analysed in every conceivable way, and the use of 
which takes away from the painter's craft a great 
part of its technical intricacy. A similar condition 
affects the artist, who no longer has to grind and mix 
his coleurs, bnt uses them ready prepared. In the 
field of construction, useful and all-important as it 
is to have some knowledge of craft methods, the 
minutie of such processes are comparatively unim- 
portant to the architect, and though it is no doubt 
an excellent experience to have actually worked at 
the bench, it may be questionable in many cases 
whether the advantages gained are sufficient to com- 
pensate for the necessary expenditure of time 
involved. It is even doubtful whether the average 
man would gain sufficiently from a deep study of 
Steel construction to make it worth while to devote 
a great length of time to it to master more than 
its rudiments, for he will, at the best, fall far short 
of the standard of attainment of a structural engineer. 
Draughtsmanship, which has in many cases 
become an obsession and a lure to the architect, who 
has frequently become a good draughtsman and 
nothing else. 
In saying this we are not taking the position of 
those who underrate the importance of technical 
attainments and knowledge, but we know by ехрегі- 
епсе that those who try to master the secrets of many 
callings are seldom efficient in any one of them. 
A good general education, and the exercise of our 


logical faculties, will probably enable us to settle what 
we must know and be able to do ourselves, but we 
shall be unwise if in a civilised community, where 
specialisation has been carried to a great pitch, we 
burden ourselves with details which would only be 
important and necessary were we dwelling at the 
outskirts of civilisation. A knowledge of taking out 
quantities is а valuable possession, but every man 
tnust determine for himself whether it will best pay 
him to acquire it or to specialise in his turn on the 
design and construction of buildings, because un- 
fortunately we have only one life, and that is fre- 
quently far too short for what we try to compass in it. 

We believe that the architect of to-day will 
usually miss his mark if he can be best described as 
a craftsman, an artist, an engineering expert, or i 
legal witness т technical cases, and that the old 
phrase ‘‘surveyor,’’ used in its former and broadest 
sense, more accurately convevs the true range of the 
functions he can most usefully try to compass. For 
the term surveyor” indicates that the architect, 
while directing others, should be able to take a broad 
and general survey of what his clients want. The 
chief thing is, and always will be, that he should be 
able to indicate the best manner in which a site can 
be utilised, the form and disposition of buildings to 
be placed thereon, and their general and particular 
design. Не must, to perform his functions рго- 
perly, be a good judge of men, for in the conduct of 
an architect's business few things are so necessary 
as to know what can safely be relegated to others 
and what cannot be. The amount of personal indi- 
vidual effort he puts into work may or may not be 
important to him according to temperament, but the 
essential and only important thing to the client 1s 
the result in the work itself. 

We think there can be no question that what, 
above all things, is essential are skill, knowledge, and 
dexterity in planning, and, after planning, in other 
branches of design, which usually form part of a 
good planner’s powers. Other functions which he 
has to exercise ean, and frequently must be, dele- 
gated to others, nor is there any reason why they 
should not be. The man of encyclopedic know- 
ledge generally has a mind too laden with relatively 
unimportant facts to grasp main essentials, while 
it is those who can see their work as a whole, 
and form logical deductions, who are likely to advance 
themselves furthest, for the simple reason that they 
can give the services which are most needed by the 
community. 

There will always be men, the bent of whose 
minds and interests will prevent them from becoming 
what we have ontlined, and the world has room for 
a diversity of men of different tastes and attainments, 
but in the main it is a type, such as that to which we 
have referred, who will meet with readiest success in 
the modern world, as in that of the past, and will be 
able, as the Association's motto states, to '' Design 
with beauty and build in truth.’ 
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IMPERIAL DELHI: THE SECRETARIATS AND PROCESSIONAL МАХ. HERBERT Baker, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
NOTTINGHAM (STOCKHILL LANE) HOUSING SCHEME. W. R. Gueave, А,В.Г.В.А., Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Great Silence. 


ARMISTICE Day has come and gone with au appropriate 
reminder of the greatness of the event, suggested by Lis 
Majesty the King, who, has during the late years of 
stress endeared himself to the affections of his people 
and, who, to-day, in the wide destruction of kingdoms and 
governments has consolidated the position and dignity 
of the throne. It might be well if some shadow of the 
Great Silence could descend upon a few of the reformers 
who are busy in promulgating new schemes for the 
betterment of mankind, and sometimes it is to be feared 
for bettering their own position, for what is wanted now 
15 work and a little of the restfulness which may accom- 
pany it. If Parliament would only give us good adminis- 
tration instead of fresh legislation, and clear up the last 
meal before setting out a fresh one, we should have reason 
to be devoutly thankful. 


Payment by Results. 


Tur “ Employer "' calls attention in a leading article to the 
only true panacea for present difficulties, that of “ Рау. 
ment by Results," but we fear it will take a long time 
to convince Labour that it is the only method by which 
its position can be really bettered. What we are feel- 
ing the pinch of now is the inflation of prices which. 
with low production, leaves everyone discontented, and 
has now become the greatest menace to the welfare of 
the State. The only corner of Europe which is really 
prosperous at the present time is Belgium, which, as 
М. Vandervelle says, has been undisturbed by strikes 
and industrial disturbances, and is in consequence reap- 
ing a harvest to put against the grievous trials of the 
War. Here the whole machinery of production is work- 
ing so badly that, were it not for the enormous shortage 
'aused by the War we should find ourselves absolutely 
crippled and our population out of work. 


Further Straws in the Labour Current. 


UNDER the misleading heading ‘‘ Builders Forward 
Policy," the “ Daily Herald ’ states that the United 
Labourers Union, the United Order of General Labourers, 
the Navvies’ Union and the National Association of 
Builders’ Labourers have voted for amalgamation and 
will comprise a body of 200,000 members. Further. the 
Operative Bricklavers, the Manchester Unity, the National 
Amalgamated Operative Plasterers, the Strect Masous 
and Pavers, and the Operative Stone Masons are to vote 
on the question of ar.algamation, and will if the move- 
ment succeeds, form a body of 100,000. When we come 
to some of the proposed programme we see how retro- 
grade those bodies are, for the planks of the programme 
comprise: Standard rates to apply all over the country, 
the abolition of piece-work, and the provision that 
no dilution in the building trade shall take place without 
the consent of the unionists. In a word instead of a 
forward policy the approved policy contains much that is 
distinctly mischievous and bad, and it is not a builders’ 
policy at all. 


Priority. 
WE notice paragraphs from time to time in the Press to 
the effect that the Government should be pressed to re- 
store their system of permits for building work with the 
alleged purpose of pressing on with housing. No doubt 
such suggestions are welcome to those members of the 
Government who were anxious that such war restrictions 
should not be abandoned, and we feel that what was 
forced on the Government last year by universal public 


opinion, has if anything a greater weight of public opinion 
behind it to-day. ‘Those m authority have taken up an 
impossible position on the housing question, and neither 
priority nor any other autocratic measure can save them. 
И cinemas are built it is not after all to please well-to-do 
aristocrats, but to provide popular entertainment for 
many whose lives are dull enough, at a price which they 
can compass, while the revenue gains instead of losing 
heavily, as it does from the Government's Housing 
Scheme, a not unimportant item at the present time. 


The Immorality of the Press. 

Wr are continually coming across evidence which shows 
that a great section of public opinion has lost its hold on 
the ordinary principles of morality which should obtain 
among honest men. ‘The so-called conscription of wealth 
is a case in point, аз it is almost undisguised robbery under 
tho fictitious disguise of a public necessity. The pro 
posal now being seriously advanced in many quarters, 
that vast fortunes made during the war should be taxed, 1s 
another case in point, as whether recent taxation up to 
80 per cent. was adequate or reasonable: it was so re- 
garded at the time and formed an undertaking that the 
community should have a definite and agreed share of the 
money made during the war. Men might or might not 
have used as much effort had they been allowed less 
personal reward, but that is not the question. Govern- 
ment made an arrangement which they have no right to 
go back on though it remains for them in the future to 
alter any future terms. We notice that no writer pro- 
poses that war workers, who in many cases were paid at 
exhorbitant rates, should be asked to refund part of what 
they have received. 


The London Society. 

Тик London Society has arranged an interesting series 
of papers for the ensuing months. Тһе Folk Lore of 
London will be given by Edward Lovett next Friday; 
a paper by Hilaire Belloc on the River of London, on 
December 12; a few thoughts on the Development of 
London, by kaymond Unwin, on January 9; the story of 
Bethlehem. Hospital, by the Rev. E. G. O'Donaghue, on 
February 13; The Inns and Taverns of London, and 
their adaptation to the Publie Need, on March 12; and 
Art and the City, by Miss Defrés on April 9. All are 
well elicsen and interesting subjects, and will no doubt 
afford material for interesting papers, such as have hither- 
to distinguished the meetings of a Society, which has 
already done much good work, and will do more. 


The Tube Railways. 


Wr have gained so much in convenience and comfort 
from the institution of the London tube railways that 1 1s 
bad news to learn that the present immense cost of con- 
struction, which is stated to amount to a million pounds 
per mile, is so heavy as to render a further extension of 
the system impossible financially. But there are some 
extensions like that projected hetween Golders Green and 
IIendon which do not necessitate tunnelling, and would 
prove a great boon to the public. Naturally the tubo 
promoters made mistakes, as when they relied on the 
trains themselves to provide adequate ventilation, and 
when they planned the very devious subways, which 
always remind us of а maze: but, generally speaking. 
they form by far the speediest and pleasantest means 0 
getting about London apart from the luxurious private 
motor, which few of us are fortunate enough to possess, 
and, possibly apart from the pleasures of straphanging. 
which, we may hope will not be normal in the future. 
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The Wards of the City of London.—XII.* 
By John Charles Thornley. 
CASTLE BAYNARD. 


DOCTORS 


Тнів ward takes its mame from a 'Thaines-side castle 
originally built by Ralph Baynard, a follower of Norman 
William. It passed to successive Barons, including 
members of the Fitzwalter family, in whom the office 
of Castellan and Standard Bearer of the City became 
hereditary. Destroyed and rebuilt more than once, the 
stronghold came in due course to Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, on whose attainder it reverted to the Crown. 
The House of York liked the place, and there Edward LY. 
assumed the title of King, with the cordial approval of 
the citizens. Shakespeare, who in a later generation 
owned a house in the vicinity, makes it the scene of the 
stage-managed offer of the Crown to Crookback (Richard 
ПТ., act 3, scene 7)—an episode further commemorated 
in Mr. Sigismund Goetze’s fresco at the Royal Exchange. 
Under the Tudors the place was transformed from a 
fortress into a palace. The Earl of Pembroke held it 
in the reign of Edward VI., and from it proclaimed Mary 
Queen, afterwards with equal readiness banqueting 
Queen Elizabeth within its walls. The Stuarts did little 
for or agatnst the residence. Pepys tells us that 
Charles II. supped there on a June night in 1660, rather 
more than six years before it was laid in ashes by the 
Great Fire, never to rise again. Its name lives generally 
in the ward, and particularly in Castle Baynard Wharf. 

That part of the ward lying between the river and 
Upper Thames Street is a bit of the City’s mediaeval dock- 
land. Small craft still come into Puddle Dock, where 
it seems that horses used to be watered, and thereby 
made a puddle. Аз an alternative derivation Stow men- 
tions “ one Puddle dwelling there,’’ and somewhat whim- 
sically suggests that both origins are sound. We must 
leave it an open question. A docklet to the east is called 
Castle Baynard Wharf, and still further east is Paul’s 
Wharf, not a dock, but just a common stair and ap- 
proach, little used nowadays. In modern times it was 
supplemented by St. Paul’s Pier, but this has disappeared 

* See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate ”? (July 25), 
“ Aldgate” (August 1), ‘‘ Bassishaw ” (August 15), “ Billings- 
gate ” (August 22), ‘‘ Bishopsgate Within” (September 12). 
'" Bishopsgate Without” (September 26), “Bread Street " 


(October 3), “Bridge Within, and Without” (October 10). 
Broad Street ” (October 24). “ Candlewick (November 2); 


COMMONS. 


with the passenger steamers that most of us remember. 
When the Thames was a busy highway for people as 
well as goods, visitors to the Cathedral would land at 
Paul's Wharf and walk straight up the hill, at the top 
of which the way was barred by a chain if service was 
being held. Hence the upper portion of the hill was 
called Paul’s Chain, while the middle section was 
Bennet's Hill, and the remainder Paul's Wharf Hill. 
Most of that route 1s now absorbed in Godliman Street. 

. The traffic tendency of the ward 1s eastward and west- 
ward, as there is no important street hereabout running 
from ‘south to north. East and West Upper Thames 
Street, Queen Victoria Street, Knightrider Street, Carter 
Lane, St. Paul's Churchyard (in so far as it is а thorough- 
fare), and Paternoster Row run through the ward in that 
order, reckoning from the south. Thames Street, taken 
in its entirety, Lower as well as Upper, threads seven 
wards, ама is the longest but by no means the widest 
thoroughfare in the City. In Castle Baynard it is heavy 
and busy with hardware, and full of industrial character, 
varied at one point by St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf. This 
church is a small and choice example of Wren, who re- 
built it in 1683. Of rich red brick, with stone quoins, 
it is tastefully festooned, and the pitch of the roof is 
elegant. A comparatively high tower supports a lead- 
covered cupola, a lantern, and a vane. Of special in- 
terest to architects is the fact that Inigo Jones was buried 
in the old church in 1652. Antiquaries remember that 
of two distinguished members of their fraternity, Elias 
Ashmole was married in the church in 1638, and William 
Oldys buried there іп 1761. In 1879 the church ceased 
to be parochial, and was assigned to Welsh people in 
communion with the Anglican Church. Services in 
Welsh are regularly held there. The normal parishioners 
are accommodated at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 

Around the church the only bit of Bennet’s Hill re- 
maining under that name winds up from Thames Street 
to Queen Victoria Street, the longest, widest, and in many 
respects the finest of the thoroughfares made in the City 
in modern times. It was laid out by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in co-operation with the City Corpora- 
tion, and opened in 1871. In conjunction with the Vic- 
toria Embankment it links up, by an easy two miles’ 
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HERALDS COLLEGE. 


sweep, the political and commercial centres of the 
Empire. Its formation alone cost £52,000, and over two 
millions were expended in the acquisition of property 
that had to be destroyed or curtailed. Castle Baynard 
has more of the street than has any other ward. 

On the north side of the great street, near the boun- 
dary of the ward, is the Church of St. Andrew-by-the- 
Wardrobe, curiously perched up on a terrace. Wren re- 
built it cheaply and harshly in brick in 1692, and it is 
scarcely worthy of its present conspicuous position. 
Apart from the clergy, there is no inspiration in it. At 
the rear stands the Rectory. with a little garden, which 
the present incumbent, the Rey. P. Clementi-Smith, has 
converted into a delightful fernery. He, by the way, 


is the first clergyman to enter the City Corporation since. 


the Reformation. Also he is a Past-Master of the 
Mercers’ Company and Chaplain to one of the present 
City Sheriffs. In the parish school the local wardmotes 
are held. 

Originally known аз St. Andrew-juxta-Baynard’s 
Castle, the church took its present suffix from a neigh- 
bouring building which occupied the site now covered by 
Wardrobe Terrace, Chambers, and Place. A mansion 
that had been built in 1359 by Sir John Beauchamp, 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, was acquired, just before 
Stow wrote, by Sir John Fortescue, Master of the Ward- 
robe, and the place became s repository for royal robes 
and secret letters of State. After the Great Fire the 
King’s Wardrobe was transferred to the Savoy and 
thence to Buckingham Street. The office of Master of 
the Wardrobe was abolished early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Wardrobe Place retains some brick houses built 
soon after the destruction of the Wardrobe bv fire, and 
the reposeful aspect of the area is enhanced by four 
well-established plane trees, with four younger ones 
coming on. 

A little to the east of the Wardrobe site is Bible House, 
in the lowest windows of whieh the British and Foreign 
Bible Society displays copies of the Scriptures printed 
in almost every language in the world. The Society was 
instituted in 1804, and King Edward VII., as Prince of 
Wales, laid the foundation-stone of its present head- 
quarters in 1866. Next door is the capacious home of 
the London Telephone Service, stretching back as far as 
Carter Lane. It was designed about 1880 by James 
Williams, of Her Majesty’s Office of Works and Public 
Buildings, not, of course, for its present purpose, but 
to accommodate the Post Office Savings Bank Depart- 


ment. That organisation left St. Martin’s-le-Grand in 
1863 for 27 St. Paul's Churchyard, and moved to Queen 
Victoria Street in 1880. Despite successive extensions, 
the huge range of buildings failed to keep pace with the 
growth of the department, and so in 1903 a final migra- 
tion was made to West Kensington. Our much scolded, 
though after all very useful, servant the telephone filled 
the void. 

Another notable building on the north side of Queen 
Victoria Street is the College of Arms, where Kings-of- 
Arms, Heralds, and Pursuivants, under the general direc- 
tion of the Earl Marshal, arrange great State ceremonials, 
search pedigrees, and grant such armorial bearings as 
applicants are entitled to display. These picturesque 
ollicers make up a profession that is at once military, 
artistic, scholarly, and judicial. А mansion formerly 
belonging to Sir Thomas Stanley, first Earl of Derby, 
was granted by Queen Mary in 1555 to the then Garter 
King-of-Arms and his colleagues, and the faculty has 
clung to the site ever since, though the original Derby 
House was burned down in 1666, and the present build- 
ing afterwards erected. Тһе new college, like the old, 
Was quadrangular, but one side was lopped off by Queen 
Victoria Street, and the privacy of the place somewhat 
disturbed. Yet, all things considered, Heralds College, 
as it is alternatively known, has adapted itsetf pretty well 
to the modern intrusion, 

The heraldic fraternity used to regard their address 
as Bennet’s Hill, which skirted the west side of the 
college. That part of the hill is now called Godliman 
Street, which has also swallowed Paul's Chain. Godli- 
man, or Godalmin, is not quite a modern name, for 
already in the eighteenth century it indicated a short con- 
necting-link between Paul’s Chain and Bennet’s Hill, 
and has since grown at their expense. On the other hand, 
Peter’s Hill, on the east side of Heralds College, has 
been curtailed. It takes its name from a bygone church 
of Queenhithe, in which ward part of the lane itself 1s 
still found. 

A little westward of Heralds College lay the original 
Doctors’ Commons, a college or common house for 
doctors of the civil and canon laws. Space will not 
permit of going into its evolution. Suffice it to say that 
it was broken up in 1862, as if in antieipation of the 
Queen Victoria Street clearance. The office of the 
Master of the Faculties is now in a sleepy old building 
at 23 Knightrider Street. Special and ordinary marriage 
licences are obtainable there, and associated with the 
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Faculty Office are the Registries of the Archdeaconries 
of London, Middlesex, and Hampstead. Тһе Consis- 
tory Court and the London Diocesan Registry are in 
Dean's Court, which is still included in the vague pre 
cincts of Doctors’ Commons. 

Knightrider Street is said to have been the customary 
route of armed Knights riding from the Tower Royal to 
the tournaments in West Smithfield. At its Junction 
with Old Change was the church of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, Old Fish Street, rebuilt by Wren in 1685, and so 
grievously injured by fire in 1886 that it was elcared right 
away a few years afterwards. Among many interesting 
monuments involved in the ruin was that of the Rev. 
Richard Harris Barham, author of the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends." He was Rector of the church for eighteen 
years. 

Connecting Knightrider Street with Carter Lane are 
Addle Hill, Bell Yard, and Sermon Lane. Addle may 
possibly enshrine the Saxon word for noble (adel), but 
the etymology is doubtful. Bell Yard, quite modernised, 
preserves the name of the inn from which Richard Quiney 
wrote, on October 25, 1598, the only letter now extant 
addressed to Shakespeare. The letter is shown at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. A commemorative tablet was affixed to 
the Carter Lane end of the yard, by permission of the 
Postmaster-General, in 1899. Pity it is that there are 
not more such reminders in the City, that those who run 
may read. Sermon Lane was anciently Sheremoniers’ 
Lane, in allusion to craftsmen who cut and rounded the 
silver to be stamped into coins in Old Change. Carter 
Lane is full of warehouses, but its commercialism 15 
toned by St. Paul's Choir School, built in 1874 from 
Francis C. Penrose’s designs. Around three sides of 
the building runs a bold inscription of the noble words 
of the City’s patron saint: Mihi aulem absit gloriari, nisi 
т cruce Domini nostri Jesu Christi, рег quem mihi 
mundus crucifirus est, et ego mundo, 

At the back of the Choir Schcol 18 the Deanery, 
secluded and reposeful, though within a few yards of a 
mighty stream of traffic. Built in 1680, it 13 a notable 
example of Wren’s skill in domestic architecture. lt lies 
back from Dean's Court, and the courtyard, as the house 
itself, is shaded by two large plane trees. A notable 
external feature is the double flight of stone steps, with 
railings; and the interior is such as to please even the 
critical eve of Dean Inge. 

Emerging from Dean's Court into St. Paul's Church- 
vard, one feels like the proverbial donkey in a field of 
thistles, scarcely knowing where or how to begin. Ob- 
viously justice cannot be done in an omnibus article to 
Old St. Paul's or to Wren's masterpiece, the second 
largest church in the world. We must perforce content 
ourselves with a few trimmings. Stow locates the Cathe- 
dral in Farringdon Within, and Peter Cunningham, two 
centuries and a-half later, falls into the same error, which 
probably arises from the fact that the two parishes with 
which the Cathedral is specially associated, St. Faith- 
under-St. Paul's and St. Gregory-by-St. Paul's, over- 
flow into that ward. St. Faith's parish church was in 
the ervpt of Old St. Paul's, and the parishioners were 
mainly stationers or hook-sellers trading in Paternoster 
Row and on the north side of the Churchyard. When 
the Great Fire broke out they deposited their stocks, for 
safety as they thought, in their parish church, and lost 
them all as well as their church. Тһе parish was united 
with that of St. Augustine, Watling Street. Within the 
last few vears, however, an anniversary service in which 
the Stationers' Company is interested has been trans- 
ferred from St. Augustine's to the crypt of the present 
Cathedral, and in that way the book world has to some 
extent come into its own again. The parish church of 
. St. Gregory-by-St. Paul's adjoined the south-west corner 
of the Old St. Panl’s, and shared its fate. The 
parishioners went to St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish 
Street. as soon as it had been rebuilt, and when that 
church was burned down in 1886 they were, as they still 
are, accommodated by St. Martin Ludgate. 

St. Paul’s is perhaps unique among cathedals as being 
ringed in by huge warehouses. Still, it dwarfs them all 
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and makes all around look mean. Most of the Church- 
vard is maintained as a publie garden by the City Cor- 
poration. In the south-east corner it is customary for 
the gardener to depict in short-foliage plants from year to 
year the arms of the City and the name of the Lord 
Mayor for the time being; but this year he has appro- 
priately varied the design and inserted the words: '' Ver- 
seilles 1571-1919. God speed the League of. Nations.’’- 
In the south garden are exposed, in situ, a few fraginents 
of the Chapter House and Cloisters of Old St. Paul’s, 
and near the north-east corner of the Cathedral is marked 
out in stone the exact site of St. Paul's Cross, the famous 
cpen-air pulpit which figures so prominently in English 
history and literature. Beyond the Churchyard Castle 
Baynard protrudes its tongue almost as far as Newgate 
Street, taking in small portions of Paternoster Row and 
Paternoster Square, and only Just missing Cutlers' Hall, 
Warwick Lane. It is, as we have seen, a ward of re- 
markable historic interest. For its name it had the 
choice of a mediæval castle, a cathedral, a repository of 
royal clothing and correspondence, a place where the 
canon law was digested and expounded, and the very 
home of heraldry. That it chose the castle is no wonder, 
for there is surely по better-sounding name than Castle 
Baynard among the City wards. 

The ward elects eight Common Councilmen to sup- 
port the Alderman, and holds well together socially 
through а club. The Alderınanry has the peculiarity 
that whenever its holder becomes Lord Mayor he is pre- 
sented with a ring worth £100. The purchase-money 
comes from a fund established by Colonel Samuel Wilson, 
himself an Alderman of the ward, who served tho office 
of Lord Mayor in 1838-9, and survived until 1881. The 
present Alderman, Sir Vansittart Bowater, Bart, who 
was Lord Mayor when the Great War broke out, took a 
ring in 1913. 


Correspondence. 


Reductions in Income Tax, 1919-20. 
То the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


SIR,- Many of your readers have recently received their 
annual Income-tax assessments, or will be receiving them 
within the next few days, and may not be aware that there 
are five new reliefs introduced this year under which they 
шау be entitled to claim. 

These are (1) in respect of a female housekeeper who 
need not have (as previously) the custody of children. 

(2) In respect of a son shouldering the burdens of the 
family, in such a case as his father being killed in the war. 
Relief is now allowed to him on account of mother and 
young brothers and sisters. 

(3) The third indulgence allowed by the Finance Act 
of this year is that the age limit of sixteen is now removed 
in the case of children at school or college for full time. 

(4) The allowances for a wife and eldest child have been 
increased from £25 each to £50 and £40 respectively. 

(9) Widows of Crown Servants living abroad need not 
now be in receipt of a pension to be entitled to the privi- 
leges of 4 resident in the United Kingdom. 

It is very important that the amount in which the tax- 
payer is assessed (whether the notice shows any remaining 
liability to income tax or not) should be accurately checked 
4s any notice of objection thereto has to be given within 
twenty -one days. 

Repayments of income tax deducted in excess from divi- 
dends are paid now half-yearly. The last half-year ended 
on October 5.— Yours, &c., | 
W. В. FAIRBROTHER, 

Income Tax Specialist. 


67/68 Cheapside, Е.С. 2. 


Ат а special meeting of the Ross Urban Council to deal 
with the housing scheme, Mr. A. H. Pearson, the surveyor, 
іп giving an estimate of the approximate cost of the erection 
of fifty new houses on the Duxmere and Alton Lane sites, 
said the total would be £29,875. А penny rate came to £87, 
and the subsidy to be paid by the Government annually 
would be £1,190. Several members agreed that the cost was 
very much underestimated and certainly not over. After a 
long and heated discussion, in which it was contended that 
no guerantee was given by the Government that they would 
continue paying the subsidy after seven years, which would 
mean a very serious financial burden to the local rates, the 
scheme was approved. 
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Picture Exhibitions. 


The Goupil Gallery Salon. 


Мв. MARCHANT, of the Goupil Gallery, in the organisa- 
tion of the Goupil Gallery Salon, of which the ninth 
exhibition is at present on view, has always been success- 
ful in gathering together one of the most interesting col- 
lections of pictures of the year. Mr. Marchant's wide 
appreciation of modern painting in its various aspects, 
with a tendency, perhaps, towards the later manifesta- 
tions, avoids the limitations of selection ingvitable in 
societies dependent on a corporate existence. The 


Goupil Salon has therefore been of more than usual 


interest. As the pictures shown were largely the work 
of younger painters, it was necessary, for obvious reasons, 
to discontinue holding the exhibitions during the war. 
We note with regret that Mr. Gerard Chowne and Mr. 
Н. Samuel Teed are among the old contributors who 
have paid the penalty of war service; and many of the 
other painters have not yet got back into their stride. 
Certainly the war has affected some of the wilder move- 
ments which were having an extraordinary influence on 
pre-war exhibitions. These movements аге not where 
they were: they have apparently lost their hold on painter 
and public alike. If Mr. Marchant has not been able 
to bring together as a whole quite as excellent a collec- 
tion as in his previous exhibitions, it is probably largely 
due to the somewhat curious fact that many of the most 
modern exponents of painting have been engaged during 
the war in justifying military rank by depicting, 
apparently without much interest, scenes of devastated 
countrysides and villages. 

But the present Goupil Salon has many points of 
interest, and possibly its chief point of interest is Mr. 
Walter Sickert's ‘‘ The Bridge of Bath,” in which the 
artist expresses himself in s>hemes of light, translucent 
colours which are not associated with his previous work, 
so far as we know it. The picture is so immediately 
attractive, so conciliatory to the conventional view, that 
one might suspect Mr. Sickert of attempting an ‘* exhibi- 
tion” picture, were it not painted with his habitual 
seriousness of method and with a breadth and technical 
skill that, in any case, are quite personal. Among the 
many pictures of still life which here, as elsewhere, are 
becoming so prominent in contemporary exhibitions, the 
work of Mr. William Nicholson is most notable. His 
flowers in vases are not merely exercises in technical 
realism, but decorative masterpieces. His “ Miss Simp- 
son's Boots,” a pair of red and a pair of white boots, 
would scarcely, on the face of it, seem an attractive 
subject for a painting; but in Mr. Nicholson’s hands it 
is certainly one of the best pictures at the exhibition. 
Mr. Augustus John has contributed three portraits, two 
of soldiers and one of a lady, '' Birdie,’’ which lack 
the vitality of the artist’s earlier portraits. Тһе portrait 
of the lady seems to be the most considered of the three, 
and the combination of black, red, and yellow provide 
an attractive colour scheme. Mr. Pryde is represented 
bv one of his large decorative paintings, °° The Husk,” 
the ruin of an old castle, which suggests, and probably 
is, a sort of allegory on the effects of war. The silver- 
vrey colour in varying gradations, and dark masses of 
shadow and masonry relieved by a blue patch of water, 
convey the sense of romance and mystery which is nearly 
always present in Mr. Pryde's work. The appeal of Mr. 
Philip Connard's full-length portrait of Mr. William 
Nicholson exists as much in the painting of the acces- 
sories, in the play of lights. for instance, on Mr. Nichol- 
son's coat or the modelling of his trousers, as in his 
features—which no doubt was the artist s intention. Mr. 
Walter Baves’s “© Cavalleria Rusticana ” has neither the 
scale пог the interest of his large picture at the last 
Academy, which it resalls in some of its details. Му. 
David Jones's “Тіс Military ” is а piece of thoughtful 
symbolism, and the various pictures, sincere and pur- 
poseful, of Mr. Bernard Meninskv are full of promise, 
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апа deserve а more extended notice than we can give 
them. Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s portrait of Ezra Pound 
does not fall within the lines of a brief commentary : 
it requires a special article ! 


Mr. Nevinson’s Pictures at the Leicester 
Galleries. 


Tur exhibition of Mr. Nevinson's pictures—paintings, 
lithographs and dry points—is of more than usual interest. 
Most of us are familiar with this artist’s excursions in 
cubism and other forms of experimental art, and аге 
aware that in his later pictures he has shown a tendency 
to return, or adopt, more conventional methods. Never- 
theless, the present exhibition comes a little as a surprise, 
we might almost say as a revelation. Опе hesitates to 
be moved by an impulse of surprise into prophecy, but 
certainly Мг. Nevinson’s work suggests, in a way, а new 
attitude of the painter towards his art, an attitude of ver- 
satility, of—shall we say—catholicity of expression? 
Hitherto, an artist, whether he has followed the Academic 
or one of the so-called advanced schools, has usually found 
expression through the medium of a definite technical 
method. Manet or Cezanne, Mr. Sargent or Walter 
Sickert, and the list could be indefinitely extended, do 
we not know them by a technique which they have made 
typically their own? Is it stretching a point too far to 
say that a painter, even a representative of one of the 
most ‘‘ advanced ’’ schools, often becomes the slave of 
ап aggresive formula, by which his works are ear-marked, 
appreciated, and sold. We have nothing to say against 
that: an artist discovers the means of expression that 
suits him best and adheres to it. There is no need tc 
formulate instances; they exist in the works of the great 
artists. But during the last generation or two there has 
heen an uprising, not against formulas, but against the 
formulas of the past, a spirit of discovery, of adventure. 
has been in the air, an attempt to establish another set 
of formulas. No one will deny, for instance, that the 
impressionists have brought a new seeing into the art of 
painting. We do not wish to do Mr. Nevinson the in- 
justice of taking him too seriously; but his, at once. 
rejection and acceptance of all formulas is perhaps an 
expression of the modern spirit of more than usual sigm- 
ficance. His adventures in cubism and the rest belong 
apparently to a period of matriculation, a period of ex- 
periment and investigation. Having studied to some 
purpose many technical methods, he has arrived at а 
sort of eclecticism which entitles him to say, as indeed 
he does say, °“ I refuse to use the same technical method 
to express such contradictory forms as а rock or à 
woman.” The present exhibition is the result. In this 
versatility of method, in this quality of mobility and 
adaptation, it might be thought we should find in his work 
an acrobatic superficiality, a desire for technical display. 

But we find nothing of the sort. Wo find, on the cow 
trary, except perhaps in the case of one or two of his 
pictures, sincerity, conscientious workmanship, the ex- 
pression of an artist possessing an unusually wide interest 

in paintable things, extending from transcripts of nature. 

from views of Paris, or a suburban garden party, to the 
decorative composition “ The Garden of Eden,” or the 

romantic fantasy of “ A Summer Night.” In a sea 

piece, in his portraits, we find the same variety of treat- 
ment, and the same artistic conviction. Mr. Nevinsor 

leaves us in no doubt as to what he desires to express 

The personal quality of the artist controls the eclecticisn! 

of his technical methods; he can permit himself to be 
various without losing his individualitv. Ті is perhaps 

tco early to anticipate what position Mr. Nevinson may 

ultimately take as а painter. Fot our part we can only 

say that we found his work unusually interesting and 

accomplished. After all, his various methods are con 

trolled and brought into harmony by a quality which 1 

to be found in all his pietures—and that is, a decorative 

quality. 
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Stockhill Lane Scheme. 

IN a recent article in which we made comments on the 
discussion which took place at a meeting of the Notting- 
ham City Council with respect to the general policy of 
housing to be adopted, we have found that several of the 
statements made at that meeting were not substantiated by 
facts. From information which we have received from 
a reliable source the facts appear to be as follows. The pro- 
posals which led to the rescinding of the original resolutions 
of the Council in respect to housing were based on a 
proposal to erect tenements on land which cost £12,000 
an acre instead of on Stockhill Lane, the cost of which 
is 1034. per yard. Builders’ plans were produced which 
it was stated could be carried out at £630 per tenement, 
but by a subsequent definite tender the amount was raised 
to £845 per house, as against the price of £809 per house 
obtained by estimate for the houses in the scheme we 
illustrate in this issue. Another builder produced plans 
which he said could be built for £750, but upon examina- 
tion it was discovered that this price was contingent on 
the re-use of old bricks, doors, and windows, and other 
materials, and worked out on the basis of new materials, 
the price was increased to £900. These facts resulted 
in a decision to proceed with half of the Stockhill Lane 
scheme, coupled with a resolution that another 450 houses 
should be built on sites fronting on roads already made. 

We give below extracts from Mr, Gleave’s reports, 
which explain features of the scheme we illustrate. 

As we have before pointed out the enormous increase 
in the cost of housing is due to causes which are entirely 
bevond an architect's control, while the fact that private 
enterprise has been diverted from the provision of houses 


is primarily and directly due to the fatal poliey of politi- 


clans in office. 


Extracts from the Architect’s Report. 
Tue contour of the land, which rises quickly southwards 
from Stockhill Lane, decides the direction of the main 
roads which must as far as possible follow the contour 
which, generally speaking, is east and west and almost 
parallel with Stockhill Lane. 
I propose that Stockhill Lane, from the point where 
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the tram lines branch off to Nuthall Road shall be widened 
to 60 ft. I append a copy of the general lay-out plan 
with this report, which will enable you more clearly to 
follow my remarks. 

At the highest point of the site I have placed a circus, 
240 ft. in diameter, on to which the main roads radiate. 

The main entrance to the estate will be from Stockhill 
Lane just east of the point where the tram lines branch 
off. This will be a broad walk 20 ft. wide with 15 ft. 
of shrubbery at each side, and 16 ft. roadways. At a 
point 200 ft. from Stockhill Lane, roads will branch east 
and west and the main road will continue southwards, 
60 ft. wide up to the Circus. From the Circus two roads 
diverge east and west, meeting the two roads, before 
mentioned, at the extreme ends of the site, thus forming 
two tnangular plots. 

At the south side of Circus a road is continued on to 
Bar Lane with houses on each side. 

The land between the southernmost roads forming 
the triangles and the south boundaries has again been 
divided by gravel carriage roads 14 ft. wide, around which 
the houses will be grouped. 

The quarry has demanded separate treatment owing 
to the direct rise of 22 ft. of rock face. This I have laid 
out with a carriage road from Nuthall Road, with an open 
space around which the houses will be grouped. 

The undulating nature of the site has demanded the 
most careful consideration in the general lay-out, and will 
demand the greatest care being exercised in settling the 
various levels of the houses, some of which will. of 
necessity be above and others below the road levels. 

The roads are laid out 35 ft. wide, consisting of 15 ft. 
metalled road, 5 ft. grass and trees, and 5 ft. gravel foot- 
paths, with a clear space of 70 ft. between the houses. 
The carriage ways are 14 ft. gravel. The open spaces 
will be fenced round with a pale fence and gates, and the 
playgrounds will be connected with the roads by two 5 ft. 

"vel paths. 

I have been in constant communication with Mr. 
Brown regarding the level of roads and sewers, and shall 
remain in close collaboration with him on these points, to 
assure a satisfactory drainage with all the houses. 
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Тһе footpath (right of way), next the allotments, cuts 
across this estate and will be diverted by means of short 
paths on to the south side of Circus. 

At the request of the Commissioner a short path con- 
nects this footpath with the new roads at the extreme 
east end of the estate. 

The total area of the site is approximately 324 acres, 
of which 54 acres is given up to roads and drives, 3} roods 
to playgrounds, and 3 roods to open spaces and shrub- 
beries, leaving approximately 253 acres of building land. 

The number of type A houses will be 164, consisting 
of 18 pairs, and 39 blocks of four. There will be 186 
type B houses, consisting of 39 pairs and 27 blocks of 
four эз. ti 

| House DESIGNS. 

In a scheme of this magnitude there are numerous 
points of vital interest requiring the closest attention to 
assure success. The site sloping towards the north will 
require specially dealing with in arranging the levels of 
the houses to avoid houses on higher ground overshading 
the others. 

The aspect of the houses is of the greatest importance, 
and whilst I have borne this in mind throughout, it has 
been impossible that all shall have a proper alignment, 
but advantage has been taken of giving a south aspect 
to the living rooms in the majority of the houses. For 
this purpose north and south aspect houses of each type 
are being provided. 

Nominally there are two types of houses only, but to 
obtain the best artistic effect and avoid monotony I have 
actually ten different variations in design, intermingling 
as regards type, and arranged to give the greatest variety 
and harmony throughout. 

I have another variation on type B, marked B or B4 
on lay-out plans, which has been tendered for as B draw- 
ing No. 6. The great pressure under which I have been 
working to get this scheme through prevented my work- 
ing this plan out to be included in the tenders. This 
I wish to substitute as a south aspect house, B4 shown 
on drawing No, 21. 

In laying out the plots I consider it advisable to vary 
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the size as experience has proved that there is a demand 
for small gardens as well as large. The smallest area 
given to one house is 250 yards, whilst the average 15 
about 400 yards, the largest area being 850 yards, all ex- 
clusive of the street areas or open spaces. 

Type A houses contain a living room, scullery, larder, 
coals, w.c., and bathroom on ground floor, and three 
bedrooms on first floor. 

Type B has the same accommodation with the addition 
of a parlour. 

One point I wish to draw your attention to is that 
in all cases where bathrooms are on ground floor it is 
disconnected from the scullery, which will avoid to a 
great extent its misuse for other purposes; but my prin- 
ciple object in so placing it is to avoid the error so often 
made in this class of house, the necessity of passing 
through living room and scullery to get to the bedrooms. 
In type B, portion have the bathrooms upstairs and 
portion down. 

In all cases the w.c. is on the ground floor. In 
type A it is approached from the back porch and in type B 
from the entrance hall. 

Cupboards will be fixed in each living room, scullery, 
and bedrooms. 

The whole of the ground floor will be concreted, the 
living rooms, parlours, and halls being finished іп composi- 
tion seamless floors. The first floors will all be in wood. 
Where the bathrooms are upstairs they will be supplied 
with hot water from a back boiler to ranges, in other cases 
they will be supplied from the copper in scullery. 

Portion of the houses will be cemented, others rough 
cast, and others faced with bricks, whilst grey slates er 
roof tiles will be used to the various styles of houses. 

Outside walls not cemented or rough casted are built 
hollow. 

Sash windows, wood casements, and standard steel 
windows are introduced according to the style of house. 

Wood pale fences and gates will divide the houses 
from the roads while an inexpensive wire and netting 
fence is provided to all back and division fences. Inside 
all fences a privet and quick hedge will be planted. 
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The paths to the front doors will be т Breedon gravel, 
those to the backs of houses will be similar but with a rew 
of concrete flags down the centre, and the backyards will 
be paved with concrete flags. 

In designing these houses I have attempted to produce 
the most economical plans, avoiding ali unnecessary 
detail, waste of space, or expensive features, and it is 
with confidence that I place these plans before you in this 
respect; nevertheless the work specified is substantial, 
plain, and of simple detail. 

There will be eight different contracts for your con- 
sideration, and each form of tender will deszribe in detail 
the various types of houses, with their deviations in 
detail. . 

The following table will show you the allocation of 
each type of house to each contract. 


Contract Contains Contains 
No. iyeA Type B Total 
1 24 28 62 
2 20 60 70 
3 20 18 38 
4 26 12 38 
5 54 22 76 
6 — | 12 12 
7 12 34 46 
8 8 10 18 


Total nun е of Houses 350 


WILLIAM R. GLEAVE, А.В.Г.В.А. . I 


The Government Methods of 
» Dealing with Housing. 


Our contemporary, '' The Local Government Journal,’ 


which cannot be accused of adopting a hostile tone when 
official policy is in question, shows in its issue of Novem- 
ber 8 that it has found out the weak spots in the official 
armour. "The instances given are briefly and tersely put, 
but to be briefer still we will refer to a very few of 
the points raised and instances quoted. Sir James 
Carmichael wished to correct a fallacy that his department 
had approved extravagant schemes costing £1,000 and 
£1.200 a cottage and said that the average cost had been 
£707. Не added that local authorities had been slow 
and lethargic, but it is very reasonably asked how this 
can be when the Ministry of Health subjects all plans 
to detailed criticism, and when Sir James admits that it 
із in the process of cutting down that the time is lost? 

The Cardiff City Council complain of the slowness of 
the Ministry of Health, aud state that the delays are 
caused in London, and that where the Local Commissioner 
made 3 alterations the Ministry of Health made 85, 
and stipulated that there should be a saving of £89 
on each house. Ав the result of these delays the accepted 
tender was withdrawn and the next lowest contractor 
would not take on the work. 

Councils with a rateable value of over £200,000 
are expected to raise their own loans but the Borough 
Treasurer of Rotherham in reporting on the housing 
scheme there, the capital-cost of which will be £1,500,000, 
savs that this is impossible as Ц would double the local 
rates, 

At Hull, the total cost of housing is expected to be 
about £4,000,000 and were quite prepared to go on with 
It on the lines originally proposed—a 75% contribution 
towards its cost, but amended proposals made are con- 
sidered unacceptable. 

The estimated cost of 200 houses which were to have 
been built there was £750 each, but owing to the delays 
that have taken place it is now £1,100 each. 

We quote the following from ‘ The Local Government 
Journal ’’ in extenso:— 

“The articles to which we are indebted for the 
particulars given above contain figures dealing with 
the position in many more towns. Thev all reach one 
conclusion—the cost of building is so great that appa- 
rently to obtain an economic rent from the houses is 
impossible, The Councils have to carry their outlook 
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into the future bevond the few years allotted by the 
Government, or the ‘Treasury, as the '' uneconomic "' 
period; they are hampered round with regulations, and 
confronted with the difficulty of raising loans, and then 
subjected by а new official to charges of extravagance 
and delav. This may suit the platform but it will not 
help to provide houses. It seems that this is a fact 
which is beginning to commend itself to the Minister of 
Health, for it was reported yesterday that he informed 
a deputation from the National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council, which met him on Thursday and com- 
plained of the vexations and rules and regulations which 
are the real cause of much of the delay, that he was 
prepared to scrap everything possible that prevented them 
from getting houses. Now the way to do this is open. 
The Ministry of Health and the Government should 
“scrap ” the greater part of the special Departmental 
organisation which has been set up to oversee the local 
authorities in this matter. Departments, and particularly 
new Departments, must justify their existence, but is 
there any doubt that, as was said at Cardiff and has 
been said at Birmingham, at Manchester, at Sheffield 
and other towns, the engineering and building staffs do 
not know how to construct a house or cottage without 
instruction from Commissioners or officials in London? 


Much the same applies to the question of finance оп 


which the whole supply hinges. The Treasury, in fact, 
command the situation, as revealed by the reply in the 
House of Commons to the position at Wrexham." 

There is no possible escape from the conclusion that 
төге would be saved by the abolition of interference thai 
in any other manner, and there is no way out of the 
morass which bad measures have produced other than 
bv a definite retreat. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
NOVEMBER 13, 1869. 


It is all very well to say that Government must not interfere 
with private action. The extension of that principle to its 
logical limit would lead one to dispense with government alto- 
gether. The object of any organisation is to effect that 
which the constituent units cannot do if unorganised. The 
object of any administrative department of public works 1s, 
not to supply the functions of private energy, but so to watch 
over the combination and harmony of these efforts, that 
they shall not either neutralise one another, or combine to 


produce general evil. In any such statesmanship worthy of 
the name, we have hitherto been miserably deficient. The 
erection of an odious or ridiculous statue, or the construc- 
tion of a line of mews across the course of a great avenue 
—or of what, in a few years’ time; ought to be a great 
avenue—may seem to the mere party politician unworthy 
the name of statesmanship ; but the embellishment of a great 
metropolis, the preservation of a noble eesthetic harmony 
between its grand historic features and its new development 
and ornamentation, the discouragement of that mis-educa- 
tion of the eye, first to tolerate and then to admire what is 
vile, which has been the function of the architecture of the 
Georgian era, the prevention of such a grasp being laid on 
the throat of London as shall produce no very distant 
asphyxia--these are duties which the country has a right 
to see cfliciently discharged, or, at the very least, intelligently 
attempted, by the administration of the дау. 


Ат a special meeting of the Risca District. Council on 
Friday the sanitary inspector submitted a detailed report of 
a survey of housing needs in the district, to serve as a basis 
for аи application under the Government's housing scheme. 
The report showed that the number of houses totally unfit 
Гог habitation and should be condemned was sixty-two, whilst 
forty-four were in a condition that could be made habitable, 
although he was doubtful whether the owners would be pre- 
pared to incur the necessary expense. There were also 
twenty-seven houses that could be rendered habitable by 
refitting. Тһе returns, however, omitted three portions of 
the district, and the inspector estimated that these would 
bring the total of houses that should be condemned to 120. 
The survevor stated that 700 was a reasonable estimate of 
the number of new houses required in the Risca district. 
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STONEWELL COTTAGE. (From “Small Country Houses of То-дау.”) 


Small Country Houses of To-day.”* 


Tuis interesting addition to the literature on domestic 
architecture is divided into thirty-seven chapters, the first 
being introductory, the remainder given up to the 
description and illustration of executed houses of 
recent date. Mr. Weaver holds that, as Wren was paid 
5 per cent. on the cost of the City churches, the recent 
raising of architects’ fees, coupled with the greatly 
inereased cost of building, has now for the first time 
put architects’ charges on a level with those of other 
«callings. Stress is laid on the usefulness of models in 
explaining the disposition and appearance of a building 
to а client unaccustomed to scale drawings; but, useful 
:as they are, we believe few clients would care to pay 
Хог having them made, as the simplest model necessi- 
tates much careful and accurate work, while any but 
exceedingly well made ones are misleading, and a truth- 
ful perspective is, after all, an adequate substitute. Тһе 
need for careful inquiry into the nature of soils and sites 
is very rightly insisted on, as many thousands of pounds 
are often wasted through lack of this precaution. The 
houses illustrated are well chosen to represent tvpes. 
Thus we have Stonewell Cottage, by the late Mr. Ernest 
Gimson, of which we give three illustrations, which form 
an excellent example of the extremely picturesque effects 
to be obtained in a building based on a careful study 
ж * Small Country Houses of To-day.” Second Series. By 
Lawrence Weaver. Published at the offices of '' Country 


Life." 258. net. 


of its natural surroundings. We have seen nothing more 
absolutely perfect than the accord produced here between 
site and building, and can quite understand an old resı- 
dent saying that he ''never remembered noticing the 
old cottage before! '' The lesson is somewhat spoilt bv 
the fact that few people would accept the inconvenience 
of such a dwelling, but its esthetic effect is incontrovert- 
ible. Happisburgh Manor is a successful and interesting 
example of Mr. Blow’s skill, both in its winged plan 
and use of traditional East Anglian materials. A similar 
criticism applies to Mr. Jennings’ use of thatch and elm 
boarding in the delightful little house built for himself 
at Marshway, Walberswick, in which he has mostly 
adhered to old local traditions, but the planning and 
arrangement in this case leave nothing to be desired. 
Mr. Blair Imrie’s ‘‘ Thatched Cottage ” at Byfleet is a 
good example of the picturesque effect to be obtained 
with perfectly simple roofing, the loggia and cycle sheds 
in front adding a note of interest to the simple form of 
the house, framing, as they do, the entrance front. Of 
а more mannered but pleasing type is Mr. John 
Coleridge's timbered Tudor house at Chorley Wood, an 
example of ‘* stylistic ’’ design which is becoming rarer 
every year. Kimber’s “ Haslemere ” is а good example 
of the advantages of eliminating gables and the effect of 
tile, hanging in unbroken sweeps. “ Keldwith,’’ Winder- 
mere, is a type of what may be described as an eclectic 
Gothic manner, and, though Mr. North’s work has 
always merit, many would feel it a little lacking in 4 
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STONEWELL COTTAGE. (From “ Small Country Houses of To-day.”) 


due sense of repose. ‘‘ High Moss,’’ Keswick, is a good 
example of Mr. W. H. Ward’s simple and Puritan-like 
treatment of a domestic theme. “ Drakestone,’’ by Mr. 
Oswald Milne shows the advantage of a good adjust- 
ment of house and site, the garden stairway leading 
down to a spring showing that a good designer avoids 
formality when it is inappropriate. “ Shorne Hill," 
Totton, by the late Ernest Wilmot, is a very interesting 
and delightful rendering of the Dutch South African tradi- 
tion, while ''Hartwood Edge,” іп  Ewhurst, 18 
an interesting rendering of an Italianate villa by Mr. А. Т. 
Bolton. One of the best things in the book is Sir E. T. 
Lutyens’ house at Hill End, Herts, a house possessing 
an unusually strong note of dignity. Mr. Curtis Green is 
represented by Rystwood House, an outcome of one 
of the competitions instituted by ‘‘ Country Life," a 
clever example of axial planning and an unusual type 
in plan. Among the remaining contents of the book are 
Yockley House, which shows Sir Reginald Blomfield at 
his best, and examples of the work of Herbert Buckland, 
Robert Atkinson, and others of our designers. Тһе 
descriptions given аге in every case pleasantly descrip- 
tive of the types and point of view aimed at by the 
designer, the whole forming an interesting and attrac- 
tive volume, both when considered as a record of some 
of our better domestic work and as a series of examples 
which will render it easier for those wishing to build 
to decide what they really like or dislike. When the 
orientation of either pole has been determined it is 
far easier for an architect to steer a successful path. 


“Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé, Chalk, & Clay."* 


In the compass of a small and well-produced little book, 
Mr. Clough Williams Ellis has given a careful analysis 
based on practical knowledge of the immense advantages 
which might be gained by the revival of certain forms of 
cheap building which are unknown to most of us. He 
alludes to the programme of working-class housing laid 
down by the authorities for which 6,000 million bricks 
would be required annually, whereas the whole of the avail- 
able brickyards worked at their fullest capacity could 
only produce 4,000 million, as against a pre-war produc- 
tion of 3,800 million. Since all admit that other build- 
ing besides housing must be put in hand, the position 
becomes an acute one. Added to this we have the fact 
that it is of the utmost importance to utilize unskilled 
labour wherever possible, as under present guidance 
skilled labour is becoming more and more unmanageable. 

The various forms of building described by the author 
have additional points to recommend them, as by their 
use transport, coal, and expense are all saved, while 
one and all of them are reversions to traditional methods 
of building which have been proved and tested by time. 
When it is realised that pisé building can be carried out 
іп any material except sand or clay, that its use saves in 
- quite small buildings the greater proportion of the ex: 


* * Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé, Chalk, and Clay.” By 
Clough Williams Ellis. Published at the offices of ‘‘ Country 
Lite: ** 68. net. 
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pense of walling, it is obvious that the alternative method 
should receive the fullest consideration from those in 
authority and from architects. While pisé is simply 
rammed earth consolidated under pressure, the better- 
known cob is a species of mud or clay concrete consoli- 
dated and reinforced by straw, while chalk building is 
like cob, a wet process in which what is aimed at is 
the production of a conglomerate of small chalk knobs 
cemented by a matrix of plastic chalk and straw forming 
as dense a mass as possible. Of the three systems pisé 
building appears to be the one which could with most 
propriety be widely employed in the building of to-day. 
In one and all of these methods it is necessary to take 
special care to protect the tops of the walls from damp, 
but all of them, if properly constructed, are sound and last- 
ing forms of construction, while they have the esthetic 
advantage of producing thick walls and deep recesses. 
Mr. Clough Ellis has not only illustrated his theme by 
examples of old building, but has employed pisé himself 
and demonstrated its applicability and soundness. The 
book is one which we trust will be widely read by archi- 
tects, and also by that numerous class of owners of great 
estates, who, in spite of the taunts of political hacks, have 
done and are doing a great and enduring work for the 
people on their estates. 


CouNcrLLOR J. WALKDEN, builder and contractor, has 
been elected Mayor of Wigan. 

Tite two top floors of the Dirlton Private Hotel, Ripon 
Road, Harrogate, have been destroyed by fire. The damage 
caused is estimated at £4,000. 

А SITE has been secured in Gower Street, W.C., for the 
purpose of erecting a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, the 
Committee have in hand towards the cost £100,000. 

THe Spalding Rural Council have received a generous 
offer of land at Deeping, St. Nicholas, for their housing 
scheme from Lord Lincolnshire. 

At the meeting of the R.I.B.A., to be held on Monday, 
November 17, ай 8 p.m., Mr. W. В. Davidge, A.R.I.B.A., 
Housing Commissioner for the London area, will read a 
paper on “ The Problems of London Housing.”’ 

Ar the last meeting of the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society Mr. R. Berry lectured on ‘‘ Architectural Photo- 
graphy, at home and abroad.” Не explained the various 
styles of architecture, and spoke ot the apparatus necessary 
and how to use it to the best effect, also as to what to photo- 
graph and when and how to do it. He showed a series of 
photographs of Durham Cathedral. 

Ата meeting of the Alfreton Urban Council it was agreed 
to build twenty houses in the Swanwick Ward as a first in- 
stalment, while it was decided to apply to the Ministry of 
Health for permission to borrow £5,500 in respect of the 
building sites at Alfreton, £1,500 at Swanwick, and £1,450 
for the purchase of the Somercotes Market Place. The 
Council also resolved to realise £1,500 of their war stock. 

DETAILS were placed before a special meeting of the Can- 
nock Rural District Council on Friday of the housing survey 
carried out by Mr. J. T. Hall (sanitary inspector), who 
stated that he had inspected over 3,000 houses. So far as 
future industrial expansion was concerned, the establishment 
of carbon works at Brewood, and the opening up of new 
collieries at Essington and Featherstone, were foreshadowed. 
The present population was estimated at 27,700, and the 
number of working-class houses as 4,228. The number of 
houses originally built for one family, but now occupied hy 
two vr more families, was 217. It was calculated that the 
number of working-class houses required during the next 
three years to meet the unsatisfied demand for honses, the 
growth of the population, and overcrowding was 441, +o 
replace dwellings at present unfit for habitation 6, and to 
meet anticipated deficiencies created by industrial develop- 
ment 60, giving a total of 507. The number of houses seri- 
ously defective which might be made habitable was 290. it 
was suggested that of the new houses 200 should be erected 
at Huntington, 50 at Bushbury, 48 at Great Wyrley, 48 at 
Essington, 31 at Cheslyn Нау, 20 at Penkridge, 20 at 
Brewood, 12 at Coven, and 12 at Sharestull. In regard to 
the defective dwellings it was recommended that owners 
should be called upon to make them habitable. Lord Hather- 
ton said the cost of building the houses suggested would pe 
£300,000, and the clerk added that was the cost of purchasinz 
land, &с., the total expenditure would be half a million. 
The report was adopted. 
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The Gas-Filled Lamp.*—Il. 


Abstract of a Paper delivered at the Royal Society 
of Arts by Francis W. Willcox. 


Тик Errecr ок Larce Unirs ок CANDLE-PoWER. 


Тик first gas-filled lamps produced were of the larger 
sizes, 1,000 to 2,000 c.p. or more, and these sizes give 
the highest efficiencies. Smaller units were subsequently 
developed at some reduction in the efficiency given by the 
larger units. The availability of large units of light and 
the tendency towards the use of the larger sizes, due to 
the gain in efficiency, has the effect of — 

(1) Reducing the number of lamps and points in 
interior lighting arrangement ; 

(2) Eliminating clusters of lamps and cluster fittings ; 
222 (8) Promoting the use of general overhead lighting and 
‘eliminating local lamps. i 

Such a lighting systein secures an economy In cost 
over old methods. lt saves— 

. (а) On first or investment cost by reducing to a 
minimum the number of points required, and therefore 
the amount of wiring and number of lamps and fittings ; 

(b) On cperating cost by giving increased efficiency ol 
illumination and by reduced maintenance cost due to the 
smaller number of lamps and fittings. 

The lighting of an interior will thus be made, like 
daylight, a general feature. Lighting service will be as 
separate from, and independent of, the workman and 
the work as is the roof and the protection it gives from 
rain and weather.’ The economies and advantages of 
employing the largest gas-filled lamps need to be 
emphasised, as some tendency exists to specify and use 
the smaller lamps—200 or 300-watt size, for example. 
where the 500-watt size could be better employed. 


Тнк EFFECT OF ALTERATION IN SIZE AND SHAPE OF 
Lamp FILAMENT. 


The material reduction in the size of the mounted 
lamp filament (see illustration) considerably alters the 
problems of distributing the light from a reflecting sur- 
face. The long vertical section of the ordinary or vacuum 
lamp filament, giving the maximum candle-power in a 
horizontal direction, permitted the engineer considerable 
scope in manipulation of the light distribution. A greater 
variation of light distribution is possible than in the case 
of the gas-filled lamp filament of very short vertical length 
or the flat ring filament. | | 


1,000 Watt Vacuum Type Lamp and 500 Watt Gas-filled Lamp to 
same scale. Note relative size of filaments. 


The compact form of filament also emphasises the 
need for more accurate focussing of the lamp in its 
reflector or other fitting. A slight variation in the posi- 
tion of the compact gas-filled lamp filament naturally 
causes a greater alteration of the light distribution than 
in the case of the longer vertical length of filament of 
of the ordinary vacuum lamp. Some form of adjustment 
is therefore needed in order that the light-centre of Ша- 
ment can always be brought into the proper position. 
The importance of adjustable fittings is rendered especially 


Ё Published by arrangement with “Тһе Illuminating Engi- 
neer,” the organ of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
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necessary by the present variations in size of lamps from 
different makers, but even if all lamps were standardised 
to definite and uniform dimensions, as it 1s expected 
they will be in the near future, there would still remain 
the need for adjustinent to permit proper focussing of the 
lamp filament, and secure the definite form of light 
Cistribution each fitting is designed to give. This is a 
most important feature, particularly when we are dealing 
with very large units of light. 

The gas-filled lamp appears, therefore, to have altered 
lighting practice and design of equipment on the follow- 
ing important points :— a 

It encourages the use of seiut-indirect or wholly in- 
direct lighting equipment in preference of direct lighting. 

It involves the elimination of clusters in favour of 
the single lamp umts. ® 2E | 

It favours the use of large single Jamps in place of а 
number of equivalent small lamps. | 

It requires provision for preventing direct rays of the 
light from reaching the eye, 1.е., some means of diffusing 
the light and eliminating glare. ` 

When these various facts are examined it will be 
seen that they are in the main most beneficial to the 
cause of good lighting and illuminating engineering. 

In the first place, the gas-filled lamp provides, as 
already stated, a universal single type of electric lamp. 
and this makes for definiteness and simplicity of design 
in lighting equipment. Тһе removal of glaring sources 
of light in the direct line of vision і one of the most 
important reforms that illuminating engineers have 
laboured for years to achieve. The more general employ- 
ment of semi-indirezt bowls, in attractive designs of glass 
or alabaster, introduces a note of charm and beauty into: 
lighting seldom, if ever, before given with previous 
systems of direct lighting. Тһе use of the indirect light- 
ing system, dispensing as it can in many Cases with any 
suspended fittings in a room, tends to promote a natural 
and uneonscious condition of lighting akin to daylight. 
The adoption of a general overhead system of lighting. 
with lamps located close up to the ceiling,-or suspended 
at heights of 10 to 12 ft. or more above the working plane, 
obviates the disadvantages of local glaring lights sur- 
rounded by general darkness as commonly employed, a 
condition which oculists consider is prejudicial to eye- 
sight. | Ж d 

General lighting’ also ‚condures to cheerfulness, 
aitractiveness, cleanliness, and better working efficiency. 
Lighting equipment of inferior, inadequate, and unattrac- 
tive character has been all too generally employed. The 
gas-filled lamp happily assists the elimination of all such 
equipment, and furnishes not only the excuse but also the 
necessity for providing a new line of fittings of a much 
l:igher standard of utility and beauty. 

Therefore we have much to thank the gas-filled lamp 
for, in the material improvement it brings іп promoting 
the use of lighting equipment of a much more effective 
and attractive character. i 


PROGRESS is reported with the scheme of an important 
character for the erection of houses on the Northwick site 
at Worcester. The Ministry of Health and the owner, Mr. 
J. Ward. have come to terms, and the Ministry agree that 
the City Council should accept the offer of the owner to sell 
at £4,500 excluding the iron fencing and gates. The Ministry 
originally said that they were not prepared to accept £5, 
as the value of the site. Mr. Ward made an offer, without 
prejudice, to accept £4,500, excluding the fencing and gates. 
As already indicated. the Ministry authorised the Council 
to proceed to get plans of the proposed houses, and the city 
engineer has been directed to take steps so that the lan 
might he apportioned to the iocal architects and their plans 
prepared forthwith. In the report for submission to the 
City Council, it is stated, in reference to the Bromyard Road 
and Brausford Road site, that the Ministry have approve 
the site and have sanctioned a loan of £3,030, repay able ın 
eighty years. The Finance Committee have heen requeste 
to raise the loan. A Scotch engineering firm has been im 
negotiation with the Council for a portion of the site for the 
purpose of erecting a factory. The growing acceptance 0 
Worcester as an industrial centre was referred to'at the last 
meeting of the Council. 
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Health Ministry's Housing Report. 


BUILDING SITES. 


Urban. Acreage. 
Ashburton . š i 3.09 
Banbury 86.65 
Barrow-in-Furness (2 

sites). š 20.23 
Boston (2 sites) 13.28 
Boston (2 sites) . | — 
Bradíord š . 265.36 
Вг en Е 4.00 
Bridpo š | 3.00 
бао (5 sites) . : — 
Chatteris (2 mien) 12.53 
Colne . 4.(0 
Conway (2 sites) . 15.59 


' Edmonton . 4 . 110.00 


> 


Schemes 
Urban. Acreage. 
Abran . 13.64 
Biddulph 8.50 
Bradford 55.50 
‘Chatham 14.50 
Coventry 3.60 
Cowes . 12.47 
Emlev 1.70 
Gildersome . 0.25 
Gt. Torrington (3 sites) 0.73 
Hadleigh 6.31 
Hereford (2 sites) 6.85 
Heston and Isleworth . 3.24 
Leyland š 22.73 
Marlborough (5 sites) . 5.72 
` Maryport (2 sites) 19.60 
Mexborough 22.06 
Orrell . . 7.72 
Poplar (2 sites) . 0.45 
Radcliffe. 44.00 
Standish with Langtree 5.78 
Ulverston à 1.64 
Wardle 10.48 
Worcester 12.90 
Rural. 278.55 
Abingdon (3 sites) 3.38 
Amersham 12.46 
Ampthill (5 sites) 5.00 
Bedford 2.12 
Biggleswade 9.70 
Blackburn (2 sites 8.35 . 
biofield. š 4.00 
Bradfield 4.59 
Bromsgrove . 1.09 
Cheadle. 2.50 
Chester-le- Street . : 6.04 


Ely (5 sites) 12 29 
Gillingham . 0.66 
Glemstord (1 site) -- 
Hipperhoime ; 2.07 
Ivybridge . 4.68 
Llandrindod Wells 1.00 
Long Eaton (1 site) 2.47 
Long Eaton ü ate) == 
March . 2.50 
Romford  . 22.00 
Naffron Walden 14.00 
Sedgley 16.00 
Sidmouth 4.07 
Springhead . 4.59 
Tenterden 1.00 
'Tynemouth . 7.75 
Walsoken (1 (1 site). — 
Ware (2 sites) 4.54 
Wenlock (5 sites) 23.70 
Weston-super- Mare’ 5.60 
Wimborne Minster “ 10.00 
Wisbech (2 sites) 14.00 


Woodbridge (1 site) 


544.24 

Rural. Acreage. 
Abingdon (5 sites) 8.73 
Alcester (15 sites). 30.60: 
Ashbourne : 0.50 
Aylsham (12 sites) . 18.98 
Barnet . . 9.50. 
Belchamp (17 sites) 9.25 
Belchamp (1 site). 2. . — 
Bosmere and Claydon 

(3 sites) . š : 5.75 
Brandon (1 site) . à — 
Cannock (8 sites) 25.30 
. Castle Ward (2 sites) . 5.43 

Chard . : 0.61 
Cheltenham (2 sites) . 2.95 
Chepstow (12 sites) 25.46 


` Chesterton (4 sites) . 8.51 


Schemes submitted: 


Rural, Acreage. 
Clare . 1.50 
Congleton (5 sites) : 5.00 
Сопмау and Glan Соп- 
way (4 sites) А 4.40 
Cookham 3.97 
Daventry . 1.98 
East Ashford 8.00 
East Elloe . | 2.62 
East Grinstead (5 sites) 4.00 
Ely 8.00 
Erpingham . . 1.00 
Faringdon (2 sites) 2.44 
Freebridge Lynn (1 
site) . ‘ . — 
Fylde (10 sites) 5.37 
Godstone (2 sites) 2.00 
Hartismere (22 sites) . 31.97 
Hartismere (2 sites) — 
Hendon š; 8.38 
Henstead . 1.00 
Hertford (3 sites). š 5.00 
Hollingbourne (3 Auen) 2.00 
Honiton : 1.50 
Houghton- le-Spring . 13.00 
Isle of Wight (18 sites) 62.64 
Llaneily . 5.99 
Loddon & Clavering (5 
sites). 5.59 
Loddon & Clavering Š 
sites). : — 
Ludlow (10 sites). 7.94 
Marshland (2 sites) 14.92 
Mildenhall 0.50 
Newmarket (3 sites) 4.66 
Norham and Island- 
shires : 1.35 
Northampton 1.00 
Ongar (1 site) , 1.69 
Опраг (4 sites) — 
St. Faiths 0.50 
St. Neots 1.37 
Sevenoaks (2 sites) 14.12 
| Stokeslev 11.85 
' Thakeham (3 sites) 4.20 
| Thirsk . 0.25 
| Thorney (2 sites) . : — 
Waneford 1.03 
Wavland (4 situs): — 
Wisbech (2 sites) 5.00 
Woodbridge (3 sites) . 3.12 
| 402.72 
| County Councils (3) . 1.25 
` 544.24 
Total. 948.21 
approved: 
Rural. Acreage 
Clare (2 sites) 2.19 
Clutton 0.78 
| Docking (2 sites) . 5.00 
Dunmow қ е 1.00 
Easington ; . 16.00 
East Ashford (5 sites) 10.02 
Fordingbridge 5.00 
Hardingstone 1.12 
Honiton (3 sites) . : 8.24 
Tsle of Thanet (2 oe) 2.75 
Lanchester š 7.52 
Lymington (4 sites) 17.02 
Marshland ; 7.16 
Melford 2.00 
Runcorn ; , 5.83 
St. Ives (5 sites) . 5.83 
South Westmorland 1.00 
Sturminster (3 sites) 2.29 
Tendring (3 sites) 5.85 
| Walsingham š 5.57 
Wantage (4 sites) 6.48 
| Ware (4 sites) 6.50 
Wells . 1.50 
| W. Lancashire (2 sites) 4.20 
| Williton š 0.35 
' Winchcombe (2 sites) . ; 3.75 
| Winchester . 1.28 
‚ Wing (2 sites) 2.40 
| Witney 1.57 
‚ Wycombe 6.19 
| 201.41 
‚ County Councils (2). 7.09 
x 278.35 
| 
| Total. 486.85 


Lay Ours. 


Urban. 
Ashton-in-Makerfield 
Aylesbury 
Bolton 
Braintree 
Bristol 
Bromborough 
Ceugleton 
Darlaston (2 sites) 
Edmonton 
Gateshead 
Hazel Grove and Bramhall 
Loutn 
Poplar 
Rhyl 
Sedgley (15 sites) 
Spalding 
Тунетса 
Ulverston 
Walthamstow 
Weston-super-Mare 
\WOlSDOLCLZN 


— - -..— ne اس‎ 
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Schemes submitted: 


Rural. 

Adnwick 
Banbury (4 sites) 
Buckingham (2 sites) 
Hadham (2 sites) 
Headington 
Llantrisant and Llantwit 

-Fardre (9 sites) 
Ludlow (10 sites) 
Malling (2 sites) 
Ongar 
Oxenden | 
St. Albans (2 sites) 
St. Ives (2 sites) 
Stokesley | 
Thakeham (2 sites) 
Wantage (5 sites) 


County Council. 
Essex 


Schemes approved : 


Urban. 
Axminster 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Braintree 
Bristol 
Dariaston (2 sites) 
Manchester 
New МШ 
Poplar 
Rawdon 
Sedgley 
St. Helens 
South Shield: 
Stowmarket 
Weston-super- Mare 
Whickham 
Winchester 


House PLANS. 


Urban. No. of houses. 
Aylesbury 100 
Bently with Arksey (part 

scheme) . 
Bolton 3 
Braintree . ; 2 . 24 
Brighton . ; š . 400 
Cardiff `. . : . 850 
Conway . . 4 


u |... – маа 


Darlaston (2 schemes) . 42. 


Hindley (1 scheme) . ; 

Luton. oe le 
Manchester (2 schemes) . 249 
Oxford (2 nu ~ 20 


Rural. 
Campden (3 sites) 
Chipping Sodbury 
Epping (3 sites) 
Godstone 
Hadham (2 sites) 
Hatfield 
Lanchester 
Llantrisant and Llantwit 

Fardre (9 sites) | 
Ludlow (10 sites) 
Oxenden (3 sites) 
Pebwortn (2 sites) 
Plomesgate 
Romford 
St. Mellons (6 sites) . 
Swansea (2 sites) 
Thame 
Wantage 
Yeovil (2 sites) 


Schemes submitted: 


Rural. No. of houses. 
Alnwick (15 schemes) . 218: 
Banbury (4 schemes) . 24 

Bradfield . А . 10: 
Buckingham (3 schemes) . 30 
Chard (4 schemes) . 

Chard (part scheme) . . 8 
Easington (2 schemes) . 170° 
Frome (10 schemes) . . 89 
Hadham (2 schemes) . 4 
Ludlow (10 schemes) . 24 
Malling (2 schemes) . . 6 
Oxenden . š ; . 4 
¦ Ramsbury . 16 
| St. Albans (2 schemes) . 12 
' Salisbury . BRA 
| Spalding (16 se hemes) . 8 
| Tendring . . 10 
` Thakeham (2 schemes) . 16 
' Wantage (4 schemes) . 28 
78b 

County Council, 
Essex ! А : . 2 
| 2,428 
Total . 3,215 

approved: 

Rural. No. of houses. 

Buckingham (2 schemes). 10 
, Epping (5 schemes) . 40 
| Hadham (2 schemes) . 6 
Hatfield. . 2 
Imdlow (10 schemes) . 24 
| Oxenden (5 schemes) . 12 
' Plomesgate . . . M 
| Ramebury 16 
‚ St. Mellons (8 schemes) 124 
Salisbury , қ 2 
| Tendring . : : . 10 
| Wincanton . 15 


Гу 
| 


| 


Rhvl " . . 86 
Sedgley . ; ; . 400 
Silsden . А : . 12 
Teddington ; : . 18 
Tynemouth . . . 46 
Weston-super-Mare . . 20 
Wilmslow . š ox 0. 
2.428 
Schemes 
Urban. No. of houses. ' 
Banbury (2 schemes) . £2. 
Bangor . : 4 . 16 
Bingley. : . 49 
Bolton А | u | š 
Braintre2 . Я . . 24 
Conway . . 40 
Darlaston (2 schemes) . 42 
Luton х . 70 
Manchester (5 schemes) . 472. 
Newquay (2 schemes) . 54 
Sedgley . . . . 40 
Silsden . : | . 12 
Southampton . 2 . 82 
Sonth Shields . : . 215 
Wilmslow . š : . 36 
Winchester : | . 262. 
169” 


Wrexham (š sc hemes) . 112 
Yeovil | 


Total . 
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General. 


Tue Lichfield City Council propose to erect fifty houses 
for the vorking classes. 

THE South Wales Institute of Architects have decided to 
form a Cardiff architectural students’ union. 

А MEMORIAL to the Fallen has been given by the Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle for erection in Newcastle Commercial 
Exchange. 

A NATIONAL memorial is to be erected to the memory of 
Dr. Elsie Inglis, who was head of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals in Serbia. 

А cross, 25 feet high, designed by Mr. Frank Pearson, 
architect to Truro Cathedral, is to be erected in the Close 
on the north side of ihe Cathedral, at an estimated cost of 
£700. 

Tie Housing Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
contemplate the acquisition of an estate of 3,000 odd acres 
just outside the Cheshire boundary for the purpose of laying 


“out on garden-city lines. 


ТнЕ Royston (Yorks.) Urban District Council has adopted 
a scheme for the erection of ninety-six houses, each provided 
with a parlour, living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms; 
and-of fifty houses, cach to have a kitchen, scullery, and 
three bedrooms. | 

IN reply to ап inquiry we have much pleasure т repeat- 
inz the information given some weeks back. The Hull 
Corporation are making provision for 5,000 houses. The 
North Hull housing scheme lay out has not yet passed the 
Ministry of Health. 

Охсав Urban District Council propose to erect 100 houses, 
private enterprise it is expected will erect thirty or thirty- 
one in the near future, and the Council propose to sell the 
surplus land which they have acquired and which would 
have provided for the erection of over 400 houses. 

Тне Rochdale Corporation Building Committee has 
upproved plans for а boiler-house for the North British 
Evelet Co., Ltd., in Ambrose Street; a sprinkler tower for 
the Orama Mill Ltd., at Crossfield Mill, Crawford Street; 
extension to works for Messrs. John Ormerod & Sons at 
John Street, Castleton ; extension of works at Green Mill for 
Messrs. J. Radcliffe & Co. ; and for an electricity sub-station 


(No. 2) for the D. R. Cotton Mills, Ltd., in Royle Road. 


AT the last meeting of the Barnard Castle Rural District 
Council it was reported that 130 new working-class houses 
would be required during the next three years. ОҒ this 
number it is proposed that eighty-two houses would be built 


containing а living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms; and 


forty-eight with a parlour, living-room, scullery, and three 
hodrocms. The approximate amount of land would be 
seventeen acres, giving an average of eight houses per acre. 
The houses would be built at Staindrop, Middleton, Wood- 
lands, Cockfield, and Ingleton. 

AT the last meeting of the Newport (Salop) Urban Dis- 
trict Council a report was submitted from which it appeared 
that the population was 3,029 and the number of dwelling 
houses was 744, of which 516 were of the working-class 
variety. Rents of working-class houses varied from 2s. per 
week inclusive of rates io 5s. exclusive of rates. The total 
number of working-class dwellings required to be provided 
was 102, classified as follows :---Houses with living-roo:n, 
scullery, and three bedrooms, 60; with parlour, living-room, 
scullery, and three bedrooms, 30; with parlour, living-room, 
scullary, and four bedrooms, 12. 

Tur proposal to егесі an obelisk on the Cornhill, Lincoln, 
as a war memorial was so unpopular that the Committee have 
now provisionally agreed upon another form of memorial 
to be placed in the Session House grounds. The designer is 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, and the proposal is to have a bronze 
symbolical figure, representative of Victory, mounted on a 
base, 22 ft. square. The figure, which is to be 14 ft. 6 in. 
high, wilt represent a female, supporting a wounded soldier 
with one arm, while the other arm holds outstretched a laurel 
wreath. The height from the ground to the top of the 
statue is to be 33 ft. It is estimated that the cost will be 
£6,000. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Burton-on-Trent Town Council 
has been held for the purpose of considering а housing 
scheme for the borough. There are now 11,461 houses for 
the population of 48,000, and 674 one-family houses at pre- 
sent occupied by two or more families. It is anticipated 
that 755 new houses will be required, and it is proposed to 
erect 700 with parlours and three bedrooms, and 50 with 
parlours and four bedrooms, the amount of land required 
being 120 acres. Twenty-four houses are to be built in 
Mona Road hy June 1920; 76 at Stretton bv June 1921; 100 
at Stretton by December 1922 ; and 450 at Stretton in instal- 
ments as required ; and 100 at Branstone, as required. 
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THE Dean of Windsor, lecturing at the Royal Albert Insti- 
tute on St. George's Chapel, said the work, he believed, was 
entirely by Englishmen, and drew attention to the danger 
threatening the historic building. Не stated that the roofs 
of the choir and south transept were in а, precarious condi- 
tion, adding that even during this winter the roof of the 
latter might come down. The strength of the roof was very 
delicately adjusted, so that the least injury to any part was 
enough to make it dangerous. The whole of the buttresses 
and the tracery would have to be rebuilt or else the roof 
would fall. They had already shored it up with wood, but 
the work of repair could not be delayed any longer with 
safety. 

THE Ministry of Health has granted permission to the 
Worksop Urban District Council to borrow £2,250 for the 
purchase of four acres of land in Retford Road, Worksop, on 
which to erect 200 houses. The Housing Committee of the 
Council recommended the whole of the 200 houses to be of the 
class with parlours, and the recommendation of the Ministry 
of Health that 20 per cent. of such houses should be of the 
non-parlcur type was not accepted. Тһе Shireoaks Colliery 
Co. having informed the Council that they propose erecting 
200 hcuses at Holme Carr, near Worksop, the clerk to the 
Counci! was instructed to write the Colliery Company in- 
forming them that they would be pleased to render every 
possible assistance in the matter of the water supply and 
sewerage, and suggesting that the surveyor should meet the 
Company’s architect on the site. 

THE Cannock Rural District Council has had under соп- 
sideration a report in connection with the housing question 
in the Council’s area. The population of the district is 
27.700, and there аге 4,528 houses. It is estimated that 
507 additional houses are required, and it is proposed that 
312 of them should contain a living-room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, and 195 a parlour, living-room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms. All the houses would be provided with a bath, 
and eight houses would be erected to the acre, giving a total 
of about sixty-seven acres. It is proposed to allocate the 
507 houses according to the requirements of the various 
parishes, the chief figures being as follows :—Huntington, 
200 houses; Bushbury, 50; Essington, 48 (and 60 for future 
needs); Great Wyrley, 48; Cheslyn Нау, 31; Penkridge, 
20; Brewood, 20; Coven, 12; Shareshill, 12. ; 

А CONFERENCE of sanitary. inspectors was held оп Satur- 
day last in the Town Hall, Leeds, when Mr. W. S. Purchon, 
member of the Town-planning Institute, lecturer іп archi- 
tecture at the University of Sheffield, gave an address on 
the housing question. The lecturer dealt with the possi- 
bility of converting various types of existing houses into 
flats for the working classes, and, while speaking on the 
question of impfoving existing defective houses, pleaded 
for the special consideration of the old country cottage. In 
view of the urgent need for houses and the present high costs, 
regulations had been framed giving local authorities a wider 
discretion in regard to materials and methods of construc- 
tion. After considering these, the lecturer discussed the 
problems of accommodation, planning, labour-saving devices, 
cooking apparatus, &e., and then passed on to the questions 
of nouse-vrcuping, reservation of sites for schools, libraries, 
&c., the provision of allotment gardens and playing fields, 
and the traffic problem. 

SPEAKING before the Eighth Annual Conference of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, in London, recently, 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S. (Edin.), said that though 
we had at last a Ministry of Health it had not been able to 
do very much. But it had published ideas of what 1t pro- 
posed to do in the future. Its latest production, he said, 
waving a cumbrous volume before his audience, indicated the 
various ways in which it was going to work to create healthy 
people, but there was little reference to the question of smoke. 
Much was said about pure water but little about pure air. 
That was characteristic of this country, because we had been 
brought up in the smoke and were satisfied with it. We 
thouczht cf coal as a fuel, but a chemist would tell us that 
coal is a treasure-house of a thousand valuable things, ant 
that to burn it is barbaric folly. One could imagine a bar- 
barian coming along and seeing the British Museum with 


; . . “ 1 
all its treasures and being ignorant enough to say: ' Here 18 
something that will burn; let us make a fire.” To a, 

s, sal 


crude ccal and destroy thereby its latent treasures 1 
Dr. Saleeby, just as shoyt-sighted and criminal as to an 
any other repository of irreplaceable wealth. We shoul 

extract from coal the dyes, and drugs and other valuable 
properties which it contains and burn the residue as fuel. 
Не advocated the increased use of gas, the spirit of coal, m 
place of crude coal for all domestic and industrial purposes, 
and urged that this question should be fully considered 1n 
dealing with the projected housing schemes. 
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“ Getting Back to Work.” 


WE are told on all sides that 1t is necessary that we 
should get back to work after the war if we are to 
make good its losses, and we quite agree that the 
only salvation of the country hes in our doing so. 
We have spent on the war a sum which is variously 
estimated at from one-third to one-half of our total 
national wealth ; we have more and not fewer people 
to support. — Knowing, as we all do,—unless we 
agree With the Socialists and Bolshevists, whom 
British Labour appears to think are misunder- 
stood persons—that few work for the good of the 
community unless they have some private interest т 
dong so, it necessarily follows that we must make 
two-thirds or one-half the national wealth produce an 
Income greater than the whole produced before the 
war, or, alternatively, we must suffer commercial 
extinction, and with it the privations and poverty 
which it brings in its train. 

And yet we are going on, day by day and week 
by week, getting deeper into a morass of difficulty 
caused by rising prices, the inflation of the cost of 
all that is necessary for our comfort, and are eating 
away the margins which make employment possible. 
We see now that the practice, inaugurated during 
the war, of paying those who were conuinandeered for 
national services more than they were fairly entitled 
to. has spoiled the commercial pitch and made our 
position increasingly difficult. Our newspapers 
were never tired of telling us during the war that 
the working classes were behaving splendidly, in 
spite of direct evidence to the contrary afforded in 
the verv columns which proclaimed the virtues of 
Labour. For, despite honourable exceptions, ìt is 
undoubtedly true that the working classes of the 
country held up their fellows to ransom and extorted 
from their necessity what they could never have 
obtained under normal circumstances from private 
employers. Whether our authorities were negligent 
under the circumstances, caused by a crisis In our 
history, or took the only way open to them, does not 
how verv much matter, but it is essential, whatever 
mistakes were made then, that we should not per- 
petuate а vicious system now. Naturally the great 
cost of food is at the bottom of much of our present 
troubles, and is caused by factors some of which are 
Inevitable ; others not only inevitable but distinctly 
good ; and others which are wholly bad. ‘The with- 
drawal of men from agriculture, cattle-raising, and 
other kindred occupations, the devastation caused 
by war, and the necessity of feeding large numbers 
of people withdrawn from production are causes 
which were inevitable, and must for a long time 
prove to be lasting. The fact that a very large 
number of men and women who had previously been 
underfed grew accustomed to a more liberal scale of 
living is a factor which is distinctly good, so long as it 
brings with it the conviction that men must in future 
learn to provide for the increased scale by means of 

their own efforts, but must for some time tend to 
таз Se the cost of living. The element of profiteering 
in food and other necessities is an unmixed evil, 


which we hope will be drastically dealt with by taose 
in authority. But the greatest of all our difficulties 
is caused by a widespread fallacy that the cure for 
all evils can be sought and obtained through political 
action, Which, according to the firm conviction in 
Labour circles, is simply that of robbing the hen- 
roosts of others. If extreme Labour counsels were 
followed we might in a dozen years of peace or less 
spend the remainder of our national wealth only to 
find ourselves involved in universal bankruptcy. We 
are very much afraid that the immense inflation cf 
the cost of building, now amounting to something like 
200 per cent., will inevitably produce not only great 
privation and distress to many who are in need of 
homes, as well as want of employment in the building 
trade itself. Not only is private work kept back and in 


many cases given up, but the great shortage of hous- : 


ing, which we hear so much of, is likely to remain 1 
permanent feature in this country. No Government, 
however socialistic іп its character, could force 
through а great programme at the present time. 
The poor more than the wealthy are now suflering 
from the mistaken policy of the colliers; for the 
working classes will suffer not only by the shortage 
of essential fuel, but by the want of employment 
caused by the price of coal, which is increasing the 
cost of manufactured articles, so that orders from 
abroad can in many cases no longer be obtaincd. 
We heard the other day of a manufacturer who had 
been supplying South African clients for twenty-five 
years Who is now finishing the last work in hand for 
them, as, though they were prepared to give au 
enhanced price for British goods, they were not in 
a position to pay 60 per cent. more to them than to 
their foreign rivals, and such cases are of frequent 
occurrence now. High prices must lessen the 
amount of employment, even if they do not cause 
its abandonment, as their effect 15 first to make a nian 


cut the amount of work done to the smallest dimen- ' 


sions, if not to abandon it altogether. This means 
not that there is more work to be divided among those 
who want it, but less, and in the end will lead to an 
automatic reduction of wages in the competition to 
secure employment. 


What seems to be steadily taking place is a rise 


in the cost of manufactured articles and of wages 
ranging from 100 per cent. to 200 per cent. above the 
pre-war level. If we assume that every wage-earner 
in the end obtains 200 per cent. more than he did it 
profits him nothing if he has at the same time to pay 
200 per cent. more for all he has to buy. But if we 
are trading with countries where cheaper conditions 
obtain we shall find our market gone. Obviously the 
one and only solution is to keep the high wages, and 
to cut down the cost of manufacture by producing 
more in the time, for then and then only can everyone 
profit by the higher wages paid. 

Unless we can end the present deadlock, 
which is daily growing tighter, we shall find success 
in the war has been but the prelude to a great and 


gct back to work.” 
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final disaster. We could not then, even if we would, 
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Illustrations. 


PROPOSED CATHEDRAL AND MEMORIAL CHAPEL, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. Us. 73 
Frank Peck, Е.К.Г.В.А., Architect. See Article, p. 805. 


Notes and Comments. 


The London Society. 
Tre London Society s meeting was an uuusually interest- 
ing one, dealing, as it did, with the current superstitions, 
which under the picturesque title of '* Folk-Lore ” play 
so large a part in the lives of many of the people of all 
countries. Mr. Lovett spoke rather than lectured to an 
audience who may be said to have been interested апа 
amused by every word he said, and by every one of the 
very quaint anecdotes he recounted. Though the lecture 
dealt with the Folk-Lore cf London, Mr. Lovett explained 
that he had been unable 10 discover any folk-lore which 
was peculiar to London. АП the instances he mentioned 
had their origin or counterpart in the folk-lore of 
different parts of England. while many of them are similar 
or akin to customs wnich were in vogue in ancient Egypt. 
That blue bead necklaces are a preventative for bronchitis 
may be known to some, but that they are worn to-day 
concealed beneath the dress of most girls and women of the 
poorer classes was, we think, new to all of the audience. 
"The cure for whooping-cough is ore we should never have 
thought of. First, two hairs must be cut from the back 
of the sufferer’s head. and put between two pieces of 
bread and butter. Next, the sandwich must be given 
to the first dog you see on opening your front door in 
the morning, and theu the dog departs with the whooping- 
cough, and the patient recovers. Mandragora, dragon's 


blood, and the belief of the aristocracy in charms were ` 


ail mentioned in the course of an amusing discourse, the 
lecturer stating his belief that there were more things 
in heaven and earth than we dreamt of, while the influ- 
ence of belief and mind over matter formed in Mr. 
Lovett/s opinion a cause for quaint and time-honoured 
beliefs. We all believe in charms of some kind or other, 
for what is our belief in Governments founded on save 
the superstition that they can do jor us what only our 
efforts can eliect for ourselves 2 


The Greatest Difficulty. 


Tire “ Land Union Journal "' says very rightly that ‘опе 
of the greatest difficulties from which the country ік 
suffering at the present time is caused by almost every- 
one demanding short cuts to happiness and prosperity, 
while ignoring the fact that there are certain есопопис 
circumstances over Which mankind has no control.’ Dr. 
Addison says “the question whether powers should be 
taken to prohibit the erection of luxury buildings is re- 
ceiving careful attention," the reply arising out of a 
question whether he was aware of the proposal to spend 
£1,000,000 at Cardiff on a '* White City. It is doubtful 
whether we are not suffering more from luxury depart- 
inents than from any shortage caused by the expenditure 
of labour and materials on luxury buildings. The 
Ministry of Health issues a perfectly unnecessary hous- 
ши journal, all the contents of which would be given 
free by the technical press instead of, at the expense of 
the taxpayers, by the Ministry of Health. Besides this, 
hardly a week passes without the issue of several pam- 
phlets by the same Ministry. Тһе Ministry, in fact, 
might be better described as an annex of the Stationery 
Office than by any other title. Тһе chief distinction 
is that for the most part it issues documents which 
ire largely valueless, while many of the publications 
of the Stationery Office are useful. Local bodies all 
over the country are getting very tired of an authority 
which continually interferes with matters, which could 
be entirely left to local bodies without interference from 


` 


Whitehall. Meanwhile many of the so-called luxury 
buildings cater for the pleasure and entertainment of 
those who have not access to the more refined and ex- 
pensive pleasures which сап be patronised by those who 
are in high places and in receipt of incomes provided by 
the taxpayers. 


The Departmental Advance in Westminster. 
WE learn that the departments want further room in 
Westminster, and that the quiet of Smith Square is to be 
done away with by the erection of a large block of depart. 
mental offices, ten stories high, with twenty lifts in them. 
Archer s curious church, with its four steeples, will look 
incongruous among its new neighbours, but interesting as 
it is historically as an example of style, we are not sure 
whether we should not rather see it replaced by a fine 
block of offices and the quiet and simple houses round it 
left. But in these cases destruction and reconstruction 
often begin and end in the wrong places, and it will be 
many vears before the efforts of the London Society can 
prevent the mistakes which are constantly being made. 
Meanwhile it is stated that the sinall sum of £750,000 is 
being spent on the offices in question, оШу equivalent, 
we shall be told, to the cost of about one and a-half hours 
of war. 


Facilis descensus Averni ! 

Тик Ministry of Health, which was to save the land from 
the monstrosities of the jerry-builder, is becoming more 
humble as time passes and little building is done. They 
have a warm place in their hearts, as we know, for the 
architect of whom they are going to make the fm'iest use. 
At the same time they want houses, and in their diffi- ` 
culties turn to the spurned speculative builder. The 
latter, we gather, are to buy copies of some of the standard 
desigus issued by the Ministry and to build according to 
them with such small variations as local talent suggests, 
and when the houses are erected public authorities are to 
be able to buy them at fixed prices. АП this sounds 
very пісе, but where does the architect come in? It would 
seem that after being taken up to Sinai to see the Promised 
Land he is to be told that its outlines can only be discerned 
from the summit of another mountain lying on the far 
horizon. We believe that no small modifications of the 
policy of the Government on housing will bring about the 
desired result, but only the complete reversal of № 
poliev and a return to the forgotten path of common 
sense, 


Bricks. 

IN a letter to the “ Daily Май” Mr. Н. В. Graves, the 
Secretary of the Northern District Federation of the 
Building and Engineering Brick Trades of England and 
Wales, says that brick makers are a long-suffering race, 
and have allowed the advocates of wooden houses to go 
unanswered far too long. He says that bricks will last 
after wood has rotted, and there is also the danger of 
great fires. This is what might be expected, but im 
alluding to the cost of bricks he is more interesting. The 
bulk of the bricks bought by the Government have been 
bought upon a basis fixed by the Brick Controller after 
examination of brick manufacturers’ books by expert 
accountants appointed by the Controller to visit works. 
This may be perfectly true, but we have known cases 
where even the services of well-paid officials have not 
sufliced to regulate prices as well as the operation of the 
law of supply and demand, which does not involve the 
services of State-paid accountants. 
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The Wards of the City of London.—XIII.* 
By John Charles Thornley. 
CHEAP. 


“ VIEW OF CHEAPSIDE IN 1323. 


CHEAP in Old English and forum in Latin meant primarily 
(market, but in both cases the words acquired a special 
local significance. In Rome the Forum became the 
political centre of the Republic and Empire. In London 
the principal street market—our present Cheapside—de- 
veloped into a setting, not indeed for oratorical contests, 
but for spectacles and sports which had in them a spice 
of the Campus Martius. The thoroughfare was the 
favourite assembly-ground of the citizens in play as in 
work, the appointed place for all manner of pageantry, 
and the very High Street of the City. It was sometimes 
called Westcheap to distinguish it from the later street- 
market of Eastcheap. Its ridings, joustings, festivities, 
and decorations make one of the most joyous chapters 
of English history, and enrich much of our literature. 
From the street one of the six wards that have a footing 
in it takes its name. Under the Latinised form of Warda 
Fori the ward is mentioned in a document of 1115 or 
* See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate ” (July 25), 
“ Aldgate” (August 1), “ Bassishaw ” (August 15), “ Billings- 
zate” (August 22), ‘‘ Bishopsgate Within ” (September 12), 
‘ Bishopsgate Without ” (September 26), “ Bread Street ” 
(October 3), “Bridge Within, and Without’ (October 10), 


“ Broad Street" (October 24), “ Candlewick " (November 7), 
“ Castle Baynard ” (November 14). 


thereabout, at a time when it was more usual to name 
the wards after their Aldermen. Of the famous monu- 
ments that helped at once to adorn and obstruct the 
middle way, the Great Conduit, which delivered from 
Paddington pure water, adulterated with wine on festive 


occasions, stood well in the ward at the east end of the - 


street; the Standard, a high pillar where capital and 
lesser corporal punishment was inflicted, was on the 
Cordwainer border near Bow Church; while the Cross 
and the Little Conduit were still further west, incontest- 
ably out of the ward. It is worthy of note that the im- 
portance of the Cross, one of the Queen Eleanor series, 
is officially recognised to this day. Its site, near the 
Wood Street turning, was one of the spots where Peace 
was proclaimed with heraldic pomp and ceremony this 
year. 

When Heine sneeringly suggested that a philosopher, 
and not a poet, should be sent to Cheapside he was woe- 
fully ignorant of its history... Nor should we forget that 
this street gave us in Robert Herrick a poet scarcely 
inferior in lyrical genius to Heine himself. After Cheap- 
side had been cleared of its stalls, penthouses, and other 
encumbrances it became, or rather remained, the leading 
shopping street of the City. Throughout the eighteenth 
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ST. MICHAEL'S, CROOKED LANE (Candlewick Ward). 
and far into the nineteenth century it was inhabited by 
substantial tradesmen of the John Gilpin type, and even 
to-day retail shops of the better class abound there, de- 
spite encroachments of wholesale and professional men. 

The most notable public building in that part of 
Cheapside which belongs to Cheap Ward is Mercers' 
Hall, the modern front of which gives no clue to the 
older work behind. There is an intimate association 
between the Mercers' Company and St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, whose father, Gilbert à Becket, is believed to 
have been a member of it. When the martyred citizen's 
sister and brother-in-law founded in his honour the Hos- 
pital of St. Thomas of Acon, the Mercers were brought 
into its management. At the Reformation they bought 
part of the site and erected thereon a hall which lasted 
until the Great Fire. From the ashes of the first arose 
a second hall in 1682, designed by Edward Jarman, 
with a handsome facade in Cheapside and a side entrance 
in Ironmonger Lane. There was important reconstruc- 
tion in 1880 and again in 1908, but due respect was paid 
to the hall proper and to a chapel, still used, which per- 
petuates the memory of the original hospital church. 
An early offshoot of this, the premier guild, was the 
Fraternity of Thomas à Becket, forerunner of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers. 

Poultry, an eastern continuation. of Cheapside, is 
entirely in the ward. Its name comes from the poul- 
terers who formerly traded there. In it was the book- 
shop of Vernor and Hood, over which Tom Hood was 
born in 1798. The church of St. Mildred, Poultry, was 
on the north-east corner, and in St. Mildred's Court is 
still to be seen the small gravevard, with a few forlorn 
old tombstones. Under the edifice ran the Wall Brook, 
which stil subterraneously waters the site, as many 
amateur pumpers know to their cost. In the old church 
was buried in 1580 Thomas. Tusser, who wrote almost 
as charmingly as Virgil of husbandry, but never made 
much money out of it himself. Wren rebuilt the church 
rather plainly in 1676, and it came down when the street 
was widened in 1872, the parish being annexed first to 
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St. Olave Jewry and later to St. Margaret Lothbury. 

Grocers’ Hall Court, close by, formerly led to the 
main entrance of the ancient seat of a guild which ranks 
next to the Mercers’ Company. To Cheap belongs the 
honour of housing the premier and the second guild 
of the City. The Grocers, or Pepperers, as they were 
originally called, wandered about a good deal before they 
settled down. In 1411 they acquired the chapel of the 
Fratres du Sac, originally a synagogue, and some years 
afterwards the family mansion of the Fitzwalters. On 
the site so obtained, now covered by the present hall and 
the western half of the Bank of England, they built a 
hall which was opened in 1428 and destroyed in 1666. 
The hall that took its place was leased to the newly- 
founded Bank of England, which continued to transact 
its business there until 1734. When Princes Street was 
enlarged in 1802 the Bank bought from the Grocers for 
£20,000 a strip of land that cost them less than £32 four 
centuries earlier. Grocers? Hall was entirely rebuilt not 
many years ago in the Tudor style, and is approached 
from Princes Street by a crescent carriage drive, the 
structure being screened from the street by a range of 
business offices harmonising with the rest. In the en- 
closure thus formed is ‘a well-kept plot of turf. 

A little to the south of Grocers’ Hall stood the 
Poultry Compter, notable among many other things as the 
place of the last imprisonment of a slave, as such, in 
England. That occurred in 1772, and the captive, a 
negro named Somerset, was a useful object-lesson for 
the reformers who agitated for and finally obtained the 
abolition of slavery under the British flag. 

Only a small portion of Old Jewry comes into the 
ward. Its name denotes the medieval Jewish quarter 
of the City, which is further commemorated by St. Law- 
rence Jewry and St. Olave Jewry. Near the south end 
of the street was St. Mary Colechurch, which must ever 
have a special place in the hearts of architects as the 
edifice where Peter of Colechurch, the creator of old 
London Bridge, officiated as chaplain, even if he did 
not also have a drawing-office there. Thomas à Becket, 
essentially a son of Cheap, was baptised in the church. 
It was not rebuilt after the Great Fire, and the parish- 
ioners went by way of St. Mildred Poultry to St. Mar- 
garet Lothbury. Stow asserts that the church was 
' named of one Cole that built it," but Mr. Loftie is 
probably nearer the mark when he suggests that coal or 
charcoal was sold in the vicinity. 

The next turning, Ironmonger Lane, was the ancient 
abode of ironmcngers. On its east side was a small 
medieval church dedicated to St. Martin and surnamed 
Pomary because, as some think, it stood in an apple 
orchard. Its career closed in 1666, and the parish was 
united to St. Olave Jewry, with which parish it went 
over in 1888 to St. Margaret Isthbury. Next comes 
King Street, which did not exist before the Great Fire. 
It leads straight to the greatest architectural glory of 
the ward—the Guildhall. 

It has already been shown that most of the miscel- 
laneous buildings that make up the Guildhall are in 
Bassishaw, but Cheap proudly claims a lion's share of 
the Great Hall and Crypt, which are too well known by 
architects and antiquarians to require detailed descrip- 
tion here, even if space permitted. Тһе Great Fire was 
comparatively merciful to the beautiful building erected 
early in the fifteenth century, but much of its beautv 
was obscured awhile by eighteenth-century tinkerers and 
pedants. Even Wren was not free from the reproach of 
putting on a flat roof, which, intended onlv as a tem- 
porary expedient, remained for a couple of centuries. 
The spaces to right and left of the projecting porch were 
wretchedly filled in by the younger Dance in T789. His 
east wing was afterwards pulled down, and the front 
became woefully lop-sided. The gap was filled again 
by the present City Surveyor, Mr. Sydney Perks, 
F.R.I.B.A., in 1910. As the Corporation could not see 
its way to destroying Dance’s west wing and building 
the whole facade afresh, Mr. Perks did the only thing 
he could reasonably do in the cireumstances. He built 
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MR. TEGG’S SHOP, CHEAPSIDE (supposed to be us curried | 
out by WREN). 


something to correspond, and the memorial tablet 1s 
careful to explain that the new wing is but a replica of 
the old. In 1864 Sir Horace Jones, for whom we all 
thank heaven, brought the grand old hall back to some- 
thing like its original condition, with a high-pitched roof. 
His successors in the City. Surveyorship, notably the 
present holder of the office, have opened out more and 
more of the medieval beauties of the building, and it 
is to-day one which any city in the world might well 
be proud to have. Of the outbuildings at the Guildhall 
that come within the ward, the most conspicuous are the 
South Court, where the wardmotes are held; the plain 
block which accommodates the Justice Room and the 
offices of the City Solicitor and the Remembrancer; and 
the chamber of the Irish Society. 

On the west side of Guildhall Yard stands one of 
Wren's most costly parish churches, St. Lawrence 
Jewry, built between 1677 and 1706. It has a particu- 
larly fine east facade and a rather low tower, sur- 
mounted by a wooden spire and lantern. Тһе vane is а 
gridiron, the symbol of the patron saint. Inside the body 
of the church, spacious and artistically fitted, is separated 
from a north aisle by elegant Corinthian columns. Be- 
vond is a long vestibule, which might be regarded as an 
additional aisle were it not partitioned off. Тһе interior 
was rearranged and adorned by Sir Á. W. Blomfield in 
1867. This being the Corporation's parish church, a 
special pew is provided. On ceremonial occasions, notably 
on Michaelmas Day, the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and 
such Aldermen as care to attend, sit on. benches ranged 
around the pew, with a table in the middle and a rest on 
one side for the City Swerd. The Rector's perquisite 
at such times is a bottle of wine, coupled with an invita- 
tion to dine with the Lord Mavor. ‘Lhe invitation, not 
the wine, is given by the Swordbearer at the chancel 
steps by word of mouth. This custom is believed to date 
back to the days when the Corporation and the guilds 
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attended Mass in the Guildhall Chapel, on the site of 
the present Art Gallery. In the parish church are buried 
Archbishop Tillotson, who was a lecturer there; and 
Bishop Wilkins, Cromwell's scientific brother-in-law, 
who held the living just long enough to see the church 
burned down. A stained glass window in the west 
vestibule commemorates Sir Thomas More, who in his 


. younger days lectured іп the church. He belonged by 


birth to the neighbouring parish of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Milk Street, now amalgamated with this. 

The section of Gresham Street on which St. Lawrence 
abuts was formerly Cateaton, or Catte, Street, the nomen- 
clature of which is doubtful. From that street to Cheap- 
side runs Lawrence Lane, on the west Side of which 
Blossoms Inn Yard, now a goods depót, marks the site 
of a famous hostelry often mentioned in old plays under 
the corrupt form of Bosoms Inn. Its sign was a figure 
of St. Lawrence in a border of blossoms. Further west 
is a quaint precinct still called Honey Lane Market, 
though no longer devoted to its original purpose. The 


. market received some of the overflow when the citizens 


hegan to realise that Cheapside was more necessary as 
a street than as a market. The old plan is retained, and 
the place is a cluster of footways, with old-fashioned 
shops sandwiched between wholesale establishments. 
Stow is at great pains to show that Honey Lane itself 
was so called °“ not of sweetness thereof, being very 
narrow and somewhat darke, but rather of often washing 
and sweeping, to keepe it cleane." It is more natural 
to suppose that honey was the chief commodity sold there. 
Many of the turnings out of Cheapside are named after 
creature comforts and necessaries. Until 1666 the 
quarter had its own church. Allhallows, Honey 
Lane, was not of much account, and its parochial destinies 
lay with Bow Church. Its proximity to the Standard 
made it at times somewhat lugubrious, despite the more 
joyous celebrations at the Cross and fhe Conduit. 

The most important southward turning out of Cheap- 
side is Queen Street, named after Charles II.'s consort 
as a complement to King Street. The thoroughfare was 
continued through Cordwainer and Vintry to the Thames. 
Originally the upper portion of Queen Street was Soper 
Lane, which, according to Stow, took its name, not from 
soapmaking, but from Alen le Sopar in the reign of 
Edward IL. The Pepperers of Soper Lane were an ancient 
fraternity who were absorbed in the greater glory of the 
Grocers’ Company. Pancras Lane, a short cut from 
Queen Street to Bucklersbury, has on its north side, 
almost shoulder to shoulder, the old graveyards of St. 
Pancras, Soper Lane, and St. Benet Sherehog. Neither 
of those churches was rebuilt after the Great Fire. The 
latter was originally dedicated to St. Osyth, a Saxon 
queen and martyr—a name which corruptly survives in 
Sise Lane, Cordwainer. The transition to St. Benet 
Shereog is not clear. Some say that the church was re- 
stored.in the reign of Edward II. by Benedict Shorne, 
whose name was twisted somehow into Sherehog. The 
benefactor may have been a good citizen, but he was no 
saint. There is ingenuity in Riley’s theory that “ hogs ” 
were wont to wallow in the ‘‘ shores,” or ditches, in the 
vicinity. But in Old English a hog was not necessarily 
a pig, A shorn sheep in its second year was a °“ shere- 
hog,” and that seems to bring us near the truth, though 
it does not account for the changing of the patron saint. 
When the two churches had disappeared the parishioners 
of St. Benet went to St. Stephen, Walbrook, and those 
of St. Pancras to St. Mary-le-Bow. Down to that time 
the western half of Рапсгаз Lane had been known as 
Needlers’ Lane and the eastern portion as Pencritch 
(Paneras) Street. On the rebuilding of the City the 
Phrvgian saint was allowed to dominate the whole lane. 

Bucklersbury, running obliquely from Cheapside to 
the Mansion House, and broken somewhat by Queen Vic- 
toria Street, preserves the name of the ancient City family 
of Bukerel, who had there a mansion or ' bury.” That 
residence became known as Le Barge, in allusion to the 
fact that barges and other small craft were able to get 
so far into the heart of the City when the Wall Brook 
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was an open stream. The present Barge Yard indicates “ smell like Bucklersbury in simple time." Sir Thomas 


its position. As for the street, it abounded at one period Browne, 


` November 21, 1919 


as the ‘‘ Religio Medici ” 


shows, 


used to 


in pepperers, apothecaries, and herbalists, all of the ‘‘ simple ” thereabout in pursuit of his profession. 

: The ward has an Alderman and eight Common Coun- 
Elizabethan drama. Shakespeare, for instance, makes  cilmen, and there is a club to promote local life and good 
Falstaff talk to Mrs. Ford of effeminate gallants who fellow ship. 


grocers' fraternity; and it crops up frequently in the 
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Wellington Cathedral and Military Chapel. 


We are glad to give full illustrations of a work of much 
interest—the large cathedral which it is proposed to 
buld in Wellington, New Zealand, which will be the 
greatest church in New Zealand, and the erection of 
which is designed to serve the double purposes of а 
Church and to form a great National Memorial to the men 
who have fallen in the late war. Qs design has been 
entrusted to Mr. Frank Peck, F.R.I.B.A., who was for 
eight and a-half years a chief assistant to Sir Aston Webb, 
and who is admittedly the foremost among the architects 
of New Zealand. During the period which Mr. Peck 
spent with Sir Aston Webb he naturally had a close and 
intimate experience of some of the greatest building 
schemes іп the country, and gained experience which 
renders him peculiarly fitted to cope with a scheme of this 
magnitude. We understand that the wish of the Com- 
mittee has been to have a building which 13 traditional in 
its truest sense, and which should be based on the 
mbre conservative type which characterised the late 
Bodley’s work, than the more original version of 
Gothic, which we have become accustomed to іп the 
work of Mr. Gilbert Scott at Liverpool and elsewhere. 
Our fellow-citizens in the great Dominions beyond the 
seas very naturally value what recalls to them the great 
buildings which we all know and venerate here, more than 
the newer note which characterises some of the later 
work carried out by designers 'of genius. We remember 
a friend who had spent most of his life in South Africa 
describing Bentley's Cathedral at Westminster as the 
‘“ ugliest building he had ever seen," while he would 
probably have waxed enthusiastic over the beauty of the 
Church of the Holy Rood at Watford, carned out in a 
more strictly orthodox vein by the same designer. This 
is an indication of the lines which have naturally governed 
Mr. Peck in his selection of type and influenced the main 
lines of his design. His object has been to produce a 
building of a distinctly traditional character rather than 
one marked by daring conception and great originality 
of expression, and the work we show which will, as work 
should be, improved and vivified by the detailed treat- 
ment- which we are sure it will receive at the hands of a 
man who has scholarly and trained knowledge, taste, and 
experience. 

We do not think we can do better than to give the 

description of the design, which has been written for a 
New Zealand paper by a writer who has gathered his 
facts from the author of the design himself, and which we 
give below. We will simply add that the structure, on 
account of the frequency of earthquakes, will be designed 
as а ferro-concrete building with dressings of stone. 
Local opinion, we may add, would be adverse to the 
franker recognition of ferro-concrete, as shown by some 
of the very interesting recent work of Mr. Leonard 
Stokes in the West Indies. 
By a great contemporary colonist of another Dominion the 
prtsent New Zealander has been marked out as “the most 
British of all colonists.” Sentiment of attachment to 
“Ноте” permeates our people, who are imitative of the 
people of the Mother Country in almost every respect in 
their customs and manners. They continue its literature, 
strive to acquire its accomplishments, and to march level 
with its more recent developments. And so in architecture. 
Here we see reproductions of the Home method of design ; 
the permanent buildings of Old England have been imitated 
with great accuracy from the first—but in wood until recently 
-—especially such of the Gothic ecclesiastical architecture 
as has been within the settlers’ powers. This evidences a 
straining to maintain tradition, and rightly so. 

Such considerations, determine definitely that the style 


adopted for the proposed Anglican Cathedral for Wellington : 


shall be that which has lived through the ages—Gothic ; and 
that it shall be English Goihic, influenced mostly by the 
spirit and methods ol its acknowledged best periods in eccle- 
siastical art, and quite free from its later debasement. At 
the same time we shall not fail to apply the later modern 
discoveries of materials and methods of construction, and 
to modify the architectural features accordingly; and it 
shall be enriched in addition, now as in the past, in a manner 


inspired by the earnest and imaginative work of medieval 
France (in this case by the work of its culminating period), 
of which the Huns have destroyed so much. The body of 
this chuich must be broad, spacious, grand, and well lighted, 
amply providing for congregational worship in the mass, 
but nevertheless arranged to support Anglican ritual— 
stately and impressive withal. | 


The Interior. 


In composing the interior, stateliness of effect (as well 
as spaciousness) has been aimed at by means of that con- 
tiruity and homogeneity which in composition express an 
effect of length and order. All parts will lead up to a pre- 
dominating internal part of the fabric, the central area 
called “Тһе Crossing” at the threshold of the presbytery. 
This ‘‘ crossing ’’ will be crowned with an octagonal lantern 
and galleries, above which will be constructed a detached 
circular-domed ceiling; and all will be brilliantly lighted 
from above by the windows of the square tower, as well as 
by the lunettes in the dome, all of which will shed the sun’s 
rays into the centre of the church. Stateliness is mantained 
also by the uninterrupted amplification of the main com- 
ponent parts of features by the simple ‘“‘ ample” triforium 
passage arcade and the clerestory windows above, practically 
the same in effect from end to end of the cathedral and round 
the transepts, and the series of imposing aisle windows 
of the nave, ample and broad to contain figure subjects on 
the “огапа” scale within reach of the eye. 

The high altar, well raised and backed by the reredos, 
will ultimately be the centre-pieces of the vista from ihe 
nave, being advanced well into the sanctuary, leaving a 
sacristy between it and the great east window. When the 
church can be finally furnished it is proposed that this 
reredos shall be of marble of massive and solid proportions, 
and of a considerable height, richly adorned with cuspings 
and carvings and sculptured figures in canopied and groined 
niches, which will return also on short enclosing wings. 

The organ fronts will face west and south in the bay of 
the presbytery next the “crossing,” and being elevated to 
the triforium level the sound will pass over the heads of 
the people. 

The arches of the nave arcade are planned with a con- 
siderable span to limit the number of pillars, and they can, 
thereofore, conveniently be made massive. No piers can be 
grander or more impressive in effect than the great columns 
of the ancient Norman period of ecclesiastical ‚architecture, 
and it is considered certain that no more appropriate use 
of the available native marbles could be made than to apply 
them in this Cathedral and Military Chapel in the form 
of shafts of varied diameters. A very imposing and 
impressive result of grandeur should follow from such 
“ample” employment of concrete and marble material. 
The filling of the nave and presbytery vaulting with arched 
ridges will give a domical effect to the ceiling in each bay ; 
the concrete vaulted nave and transept ceilings or fillings 
will have decorative paintings; the presbytery ceiling, 
Venetian mosaics. к 

The barrel vault of the Military Chapel will eventually 
be finished with a picture in Venetian mosaics, and on the 
wall at the end should be a great picture of the War. Тһе 
effect of the massed shafts and marbling will be aimed at as 
in the interior of the rest of the Cathedral. 


The Exterior. 


The length of the site is limited, and the chief resultant 
problem externally is sesthetic--viz. that of producing an 
effect of sufficient length for a Cathedral church of this 
size and importance, built on the Gothic plan. This has 
been solved especially by the proportioning of the transept 
and of the component parts of each bay at the clerestory 
level between the buttresses; the Military Chapel will con: 
siderably extend and back up the whole group as seen from 
the west front, and will add much dignity to the eastern 
front or fagade. The considerable porches and the chapel 
projections will balance the composition as viewed from the- 
west particularly. 

The west front (the nave floor rising 30 feet above the 
road level) will be bounded by twin towers, with varied 
terminals, the one having a lantern and spirlet of some 


French character, the other a spire purely English, and the 


intervening west gable will genuinely emphasise the section 
of the nave pitch as carried through to the front, and not 
“ screened.’ 

The north-west porch, with its great angle buttress, is 


composed to broaden and buttress up this west front on the 


north, where the ground returns round on a bank, and a 
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projecting turret stair emphasises and strengthens the south- 
west angle, an aspidal projection jutting out of the south 
wall of the tower, which will give an additional mass at that 
point. 

Light and shade will be obtained by deeply recessing and 
arching the west front, and by the ample use in the doorways 
of shafts of the native marble, which, as before stated, is so 
available. 

The tower at the ‘‘crossing’”’ is kept broad and low to 
give great mass and solidity at this the central point. This, 
the centre-piece of the exterior, should with its transepts be 
“humped ар” in effect like an elephant’s back, and it 
will be surmounted by a low octagonal lantern, which will 
be seen from below peeping above the parapet of the square 
tower, and not to compete with the marble or stone terminals 
of the towers of the west front, it will terminate with a tall 
copper-covered spire sharply piercing the sky. 

In addition to the towers mentioned there will be a stately 
turret spire adjoining the transept to receive a bell to toll 
for the chapel services. 

The general tone of the Cathedral externally will be a 
light colour produced by white, yellowish white, and grey or 
dove-coloured marble chips, which will form the outside 
surface of the ferro-concrete, and will be ‘‘ brushed " to 
show the marble chip grain and leave a surface with suitable 
texture as directed. The inserted features or dressings will 
he marble and stone. 

Soldiers and their relatives and tourists will visit and 
attend the services of the Cathedral which, b2ing upon the 
site of the church attended by the Governor-General, may 
be used, too, on State occasions; and it will be much visited 
especially in connection with its Military Chapel. Gal- 
leries have consequently been arranged on all sides to over- 
look the town and harbour, and on occasion will be con- 
veniently accessible, and the outside pulpit or rostrum can 


_Ъе used to collect or address gatherings for festivals. 


The two towers of strength will stand shoulder to shoulder 
supporting the main facade on the west front and face to 
the world; one will terminate with some French inspiration 
as seen by English eyes, the other purely English, and should 


be typical of the great alliance of the two nations in the 


Great War. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
NOVEMBER 20, 1869. 


THe Memorandum of the Indian Government has roused 
much natural indignation among engineers; although the 
Institution has disclaimed altogether, on the part of its 
members, the practice of receiving irregular commissions or 
fees, and Mr. Hawkshaw, writing independently to the 
Governor-General, says bluntly that ‘‘ whoever has informed 
the Governor-General that such conduct is the recognised 
practice of the profession in England has grossly misled 
him.’’ The Council, nevertheless, seems to admit that it 
might be possible to cite instances of irregular payments 
even in England; but if any can be brought forward, it 
asserts that they are flagrant departures from the well- 
recognised practice of the profession; while, on the other 
hand, articles and correspondence in some of the leading 
journals repeat the charge and treat it as a matter of 
notoriety. 

In this, as in many cases of dispute, there is some truth 
on both sides. The heads and best esteemed members of the 
engineering profession, as of the architectural, are not only 
inaccessible to bribes, but their character is so well known 
that no one would dare to make them the offer. There are, 
notwithstanding, persons calling themselves civil engineers, 
and calling themselves architects, who will and do pocket all 
the money they can get from any source, and one or two such 
black sheep can bring discredit—nay have brought it—upon 
a whole profession. What can be clearer than the practical 
moral? Let these men be scouted; hunt them up, and take 
the names of such of them as have managed to get on to 
the books of Great George Street or of Conduit Street off 
the list with ignominy. Wherever there is an honourable 


‚ profession there will be hypocrites, just as men will try to 


pass false money wherever gold is current. 


Tur design submitted by Mr. W. H. White, F.R.I.B.^, 
for the Marlow war memorial has been approved by the com- 
mittee. The memorial, which is to be a window and the 
erection of a cross, is estimated to cost £1,700. 


November 21, 1919 
Chadwick Public Lectures. 


“ SUBURBS оғ Satellites? " was the important health 
question raised at the Chadwick Public Lecture given 
by Capt. Richard Reiss, F.R.Econ.S., at the Central 
Library, Hampstead, on Monday last. Sir Wiliam J. 
Collins, chairman of the Chadwick Trustees, presided, 
and he was supported by Dr. Scarase, Medical Officer of 
Health for the borough, and many residents cf Hamp- 
stead and neighbourhood interested іп housing. 

Captain Reiss said:—In dealing with the problem of 
suburban housing in Londen, the fundamental question 
is * Should we go on building suburbs at all?" . London 
has grown up without any kind of form, but according to 
mere expediency and private interest. Suburb has been 
added to suburb with the result that the traffic and trans- 
port difficulties have become acute. Business premises 
and factories go on increasing in the centre, residents are 
pushed further and further out to the outskirts. Up to a 
point this has been an advantage. И is better that people 
should live in the suburbs, badly as many of them are 
planned, than in the slums of Stepney and Bethnal Green. 
But there are limits to the advantages of this develop- 
ment, and the limits have already long been passed in 
London. The overcrowding in the train, the loss of time 
and energy in travelling long distances to and fro on tubes, 
trams, and omnibuses, is an economic anu physical waste. 
The problem cannot be solved by improving transport 
facilities, because this only results in still further building 
on the outskirts, in still more factories developing, and 
after a short time, in transport congestion worse than 
before. Every time a Tube extends further out fresh 
building land is brought into use and more and more people 
travel to the centre. Taking a broad view, we must solve 
the problem by taking both industry and houses into 
satellite towns. A complete agricultural belt shoud be 
left round existing Greater London, and new towns started 
within easy access of the metropolis, but with their own 
industries, their own civic centres, and their own houses. 
Generally speaking, no land in London at present used 
for houses should be turned into factory land. There 
should be a definite co-ordination between slum clearance 
in London and the creation of new towns out in the 
country. There should be self-contained towns оп the 
Letchworth model. 

A new town is projected between Welwyn and Hat- 
field on the Great Northern line, which will have its 
factory area, its residential area, and its belt of agricul- 
tural land, right round. This agricultural belt can partly 
be used as soldiers’ settlements. While the creation of 
such towns must be our ultimate aim; with regard to the 
growth of Greater London, it will be necessary to provide, 
for immediate needs, houses both on cleared slum areas 
in the centre and on new sites in the suburbs. So far as 
the suburbs are concerned, no more than twelve houses 
should be built to the acre whatever the pressure brought 
to bear to the contrary. Except where there are very 
obvious reasons for it, no industries should be developed 
in these suburban areas. 

For the pressing needs of the moment much can be 
done by converting old houses into flats and maisonettes. 
The Ministry of Health has issued a manual illustrating 
how this can be done, and suburban local authorities have 
power to carry out this. work themselves. 

Lantern slides were shown illustrating the rapid 
growth of London, the lack of any kind of town plan, the 
effect of development of the tram routes and railways, 
and also showing the satellite town method of develop- 
ment, the nght kind of suburban development as typified 
by the Hampstead Garden Suburb, the projected L.C.C. 
scheme in East London, and some plans showing how 
big houses can be converted into flats. 

The last Chadwick Public Lecture of this autumn's 
programme will be on Infant Mortality, by Dr. Joseph 
Cates, Medical Officer of Health and School Medical 
Officer of St. Helens, Lanes. This lecture will be at the 
Hampstead Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, on Thursday, 
December 4, at 8 p.m. 

Particulars of future lectures may be obtained of the 
Secretary, Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, at the offices of the 
Trust, 40 (6) Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of Тне ARCHITECT. 


Sir, As a reader of ** The Architect," and representative 
of the Property Owners’ Protection Association, Ltd., may 
I ask you kindly to note that we hold monthly meetings at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Е.С. The next meet- 
ing is on Tuesday next, at 3 р.м. 

It is not necessary to point out that the question of pro- 


perty protection has a divect bearing upon building, in all 


its departments and aspects. We have, in the past, planned 
and built houses, and, having performed this good service 
to the community, find our finished work practically taken 
possession of by the Government, utterly regardless of the 
human consideration involved by our enterprise. 
the causes which have led up to this, and loyally bear our 
share of war stress, but we do object to advantage being taken 
of the fact of being in possession, ousting us of the very rights 
the same people recognise each time they purchase or hire 
every Other commedity. | 

During the past ten years ог so we have been meted out 
for special taxation and oppression, to say nothing of the 
vilifying nature of socialistic propaganda. 15 it any wonder 
that a housing problem exists ? 

We mean to alter the existing state of affairs, and have 
already met with considerable success, in and out of Parlia- 
ment. The Rent Acts were considerably leavened by our 
opposition. We secured rate increases as a charge to 
tenants; also mortgage protection as a corollary to the ren: 
restriction. We follow all the legislative movements affect- 
ing property, and have secured most important amendments 
in many recent Acts. Our esteemed president sat on Lori 
Hunter’s Committee, on rentals after the war; also gave 
evidence, on behalf of property owners, before the Royal 
Commission on the income tax. 

We are enrolling new members every day, and, by virtue 
of the justice of our cause, and the benefits we obtain for 
the property-owning public, we expect a constantly increas- 
ing membership. It is “up to’ all engaged in the pro- 
duction of houses to support us, thereby helping the return 
of economic conditions, with an impetus fraught of revised 
legislation, sorely needed even before the war. 

In the hope that some of your readers mav be interested, 
may I mention that the secretary is Mr. E. M. Goldring, 
17 South Street, Finsbury, Е.С. 2. Тһе membership is now 
over 3,000, which we hope to treble during the coming year. 
Our usefulness is in proportion to our backing, and a strong 
London Association promises to be of immense benefit to ns 
in the House of Commons; moreover, our affiliation with the 
National Federation of Property Owners’ and Ratepayers’ 
Associations, enjoins a special strength of purpose in us, 
sitnated as we are in the Metropolis.—Your, &c., 

ARTHUR В. Соок, 
Founder and Architect of the Stanley estates. 

17 Cranley Gardens, Wallington, Surrey, Nov. 12, 1919. 


Housing and Nationalisation. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—-It is at once very instructive and interesting to 
note that the Labour Party are now advocating the nationali- 
sation of the mines on the ground that this would improve 
the housing conditions of the miners. 

In the “Daily Herald" for November 10, under the 
heading of “If the State Owned Mines," it is suggested 
that if the collieries were nationalised, garden cities could 
be planned and begun to-morrow for the benefit of the 
colliers who, it is said, are now living in miserable conditions, 

It is no doubt very convenient for the Labour Party to 
fall back upon the pretext that nationalisation spells im- 
proved housing conditions, inasmuch as their excuse that 
it will benefit the consumer has been definitely abandoned, 
while. as regards the miners’ wages, they can hardly hope 
to see these much higher; but, none the less, the pretence 
that by nationalising the mines we shall do something to 
better the housing conditions of the miners, is at once 
impudent and misleading. 

There is no reason to suppose for one moment that such 
will be the case. Those workmen that are already employed 
in industries which are to-day nationalised—i.e. postmen, 
policemen, and the workers at Woolwich Arsenal and the 
Deptford Victualling Yard, are as badly housed as miners, 
and cannot get relief under the existing ccnditions. Опе 
reason for this, of course, is that the Government have 
ruled private enterprise out, so far as providing cottages 
for the workmen is concerned.: This important matter has 
been taken in hand by a Government Department, with the 
inevitable result, of course, that while we have a plethora 
of schemes, plans, and estimates, no houses whatever are 
forthcoming.— Yours, &c., 


Settrington Road, Fulham, S.W. B. Т. ОЧЕН, 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 


Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with during 


the week are as follows: — 
BvuILDING SITES. 


Urban. Acreage. 
City of London 269.25 
Barry (20 sites) 21.90 


Bolton-upon-Dearne (4 


sites) 123.13 
Chepping Wycombe 8.91 
Chippiug Norton 5.10 
Clacton (8 sites) . А 2.45 
Esher and the Dittons 9.85 

- Eye (1 site) . ; . -- 
Irth ingborough , 42.78 
Kington ; ; 5.84 
Leominster . % . 13.77 
Llandilo (1 site — 
Maidenhead 14.30 
Maidens and Coombe. . 381.42 
Quarry Bank (2 nu 15.65 
Radstock 5.50 
Raunds Я 4.60 
Rickmansworth 5.00 
Rochdale 1.85 
Ross (2 sites) 5.00 
Runcorn 10.25 
Salcombe 2.13 
Skeuness 19.78 
Stevenage (2 sites) 6.20 
Stowmarket . 10.00 
Sutton Coldfield (3 

sites) . ; 8.00 
Tamworth . 5.11 
Tetbury (2 sites) . 1.42 
Turton (2 sites) 4.15 
Wells 1.30 
Wenlock 8.12 
West Ham . 6.22 
Woodhall Spa (3 Sites) 5.00 

661.28 
Rural. Acreage. 
Amersham | 2.00 
Axminster (11 sites) 11.15 
Atherstone . 7.72 
Barton-upon- -Irwell 5.00 
Battle . : 1.00 
Beaminster (21 sites) 8.95 
Bellingham (2 sites) 1.75 
Bromley (9 sites). 14.05 
Buckingham (3 ae) 6.50 
Campden  . 15.00 
Cannock (9 sites) 74.86 
Cerne . 1.00 
Chorley (4 sites) . 2.02 
Cowbridge . 36.47 
Culham (5 sites) . 6.00 
Deudraeth (12 sites) . 25.82 
Schemes 
Urban. Acreage. 
Aldershot 30.00 
Ashby-de-a- Zouch 6.14 
Bournemouth 28.35 
Burgess Hill 0.80 
Cudworth 12.48 
Earsdon 23.75 
Glyncorrwg (2 sites) . 32.87 
Great, Yarmouth . 14.58 
Hanwell 16.85 
Linslade 0.94 
Lymm . 6.50 
Northampton 0.77 
North Bromsgrove 0.60 
Ramsbottom 8.30 
Sandbach 2.00 
Sittingbourne 4.85 
Ware (2 sites) . 4.34 
194.12 
Rural. Acreage. 
Abingdon (7 sl 11. "47 
Alton | 2.50 
Ashbourne 2 82 
Banbury (2 sites) 3.10 
Barnard Castle 2.50 
Barnet 3.47 
Biggleswade (3 sites) . 6.54 
Bourne (2 sites) . 3.32 
Chapel-en-le- Frith 4.25 
Cheadle | 4.44 
Chelinsford , : 1.51 
Chipping Sodbury (3 

sites) š 5 9.20 

Clare 2.50 


Schemes submitted: 
| Rural. Acreage. 
Dulverton (10 sites) 7.25 
Dulverton (2 sites) — 
| Durham s 10.50 
' Epping 1.50 
‚ Farnborough (2 sites) . 1.50 
Freebridge Lynn (11 
gites) . 16.00 
| Garstang (28 sites) 54.50 
^. Glaslyn (10 sites). 12.45 
Gloucester 1.29 
Guosail (11 sites) 14.46 
| Godstone 1.75 
Guisborough 1.17 
| Hartismere (2 sites) 5.50 
Henley Я 1.00 
| Hertford | 1.00 
| Horncastle (34 sites) . 26.18 
Howden y 0.75 
| Hungerford . 5.00 
| Isle of Thanet (2 sites) 4.95 
Lanchester (4 sites) 45.84 
| Lexden and Winntrer ; 0.75 
| Liskeard 0.29 
Lleyn (4 sites) 6.17 
| Luton (4 sites) 6.41 
: Malden (8 sites) . 18.00 
| Newport Pagnell. 0.50 
' Plomesyate (5 sites) 14.25 
| Plomesgate (1 site) . — 
Saffron Walden (5 sites) 6.00 
| St. Austell (5 sites) 17.31 
St. Dogmells (3 sites) . — 
| St. Faiths қ 0.50 
| St. Thomas (4 sites) 3.59 
| Salisbury (3 sites) 4.54 
South Stoneham . 2.84 
| Staines (3 sites) . 9.04 
` Stokesley 11.90 
Tendring (3 sites) 6.00 
Tet bury . 0.25 
! Thedwastre (4 sites) 9.37 
| Wantage (2 sites), 4.00 
' Wellington (10 sites). 13.00 
| Wetherby (É sites) 3.56 
| Wimborne апа Cran- 
l'. borne (12 sites) 12.50 
| Wisbech (1 site) . == 
| Witney В 1.44 
| 562.29 
661.28 

County Council. 
Huntingdon 1.00 

Total . 1,224.57 

approved: 

Rural. Acreage. 
Clitheroe 2.50 
Cookham 2.18 

| Crick . 1.00 
Crowmarsh . 2.00 
Darlington (2 sites) 2.00 

‚ Devizes р , 1.00 

, Erpingham (5 sites) ; 8.19 

‚ Hertford 1.50 

` Keynsham 0.84 

| Lydney 5.00 

° Macclesfield 2.00 

| Marlborough 1.00 

' Mayfield 1.25 

| Northallerton 0.50 

| Ongar . 1.06 

‚ St. Ives (2 sites) 9.27 
Sefton .(7 sites) . 4.50 
Shardlow 5.56 

‚ Tisbury .0.57 
Wantage (2 sites) 6.77 
Welton (4 sites) . 3.00 
Williton 2.56 
Wing . 1.10 
Witney (2 sites) . 2.93 
Woodbridge 1.12 

128.02 
194.12 

County Councils. 
Huntingdon (2 sites) . 1.00 

| Isle of Elv. А 0.25 

| Oxford (3 sites) . 0.75 

| Total 324.14 


Tay Оста. 


Urban. 
Bexhill 
Cirencester 
Elland 
Hove 
Hythe 
Launceston (2 sites) 
Leeds 
Menai Bridge (3 sites) 
Newquay 
Northampton 
Oldham 

Rural. 
Banbury (5 sites) 
Bromsgrove 
Buckingham (3 sites) 
Chipping Norton 


House PLANS. 


Urban. Хо. of houses. 
Acton 172 
Axminster 13 
Bilston 500 
Birmingham . ° 2.500 
Bolton (2 schemes)) . 700 
Bradford - on - Avon (1 - 

scheme) . — 
Bootle 30 
Buckingham . 28 
Buckfastleigh (3 schemes) — 
Chester-le-Street . 26 
Chippenham (part 

scheme) . . 14 
Chipping Norton . . 4 
Cirencester : 12 
Cowbridge 22 
Dudley 100 
Hereford . 200 
Huddersfield 14 
Letchworth 


Lewisham (1 scheme) 
Liverpool (part scheme) . 2.000 
Manchester (part scheme) 2,573 


е — oe 
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Schemes approved : 


Rural. 
Chorley (Š sites) 
Cirencester (16 sites) 
Docking (2 sites) 
Forehoe 
Hadham 
Hastings (3 sites) 
Hatfield 
Newport Pagnell 
Ongar 


` Stansted 


— 


Thakeham (4 sites) 
Wantage (2 sites) 
Warmley 


Wrexham 


Mansfield Woodhouse 100 
Royal Leamington Spa 100 
St. Austell (1 scheme) — 
St. Pancras 12 
Salford (part se heme) 450 
Staines қ . 82 
Sidmouth . j 12 
Stroud (1 scheme) — 
Taunton 170 
Truro . 14 
Wantage . 36 
Warwick 234 
West Bromwie h 450 
Wolverhampton 1.000 
11,826 : 

Schemes 

Urban, No. of houses. 
Axminster . : . 15 
Bexhill 66 
Bilston 500 
Birmingham . ! 2,500 
Bolton (2 Еа 700 
Bootle : . 80 
Bradford (part ве heme) . 94 
Buckingham 48 
Chippenham 14 
Cirencester 12 
Cowbridge 22 
Dudley 100 
Falmouth 44 
Finchley . 23 
Herford 200 
Hove 24 
Huddersfield 14 
Hvtne . 42 
Liverpool (part scheme) . 2.000 


Manchester (part sc неше) 2,575 
Northampton 16 


Oxford (2 schemes) . 20 
Salford (part scheme) 450 
Leeds : 85 
Roval Leamington Spa 100 
Taunton ; 170 
Wallasey . 170 
Warwick . 234 
West Bromwich 450 
Weston-super-Mare . 18 
Wolverhampton . 1,000 


11.732 


Crick (2 schemes) 8 
Forenoe (2 schemes) 12 
Gloucester (1 scheme) 6 
Gloucester (1 scheme) — 
Hadham : 4 
Headington (part scheme) 26 
Newport шаа (2 
schemes) . M 
Опраг 12 
Runcorn (1 scheme) 
Stansted 6 
Stroud (2 schemes) . — 
Tavistock . 16 
Wallingford 13 
Wangford 4 
Wincanton . 6 
367 
County Council. 
Essex | 16 
11,8% 
Tota! 12.209 
approved : 
| Rural. No. of houses. 
Banbury (3 каш) 24 
Bradfield . | . 10 
Brixworth ; : . 9 
Bromsgrove . 4 
Buckingham (2 schemes). 24 
Chipping Norton . . 10 
Cirencester (18 schemes). 116 
| Docking (2 schemes) 12 
| Doncaster . 6 
Forehoe . ; : . 8 
Hadham . ; .. 4 
Hastings (3 schemes) 12 ` 
| Hatfield : 8 
Leigh ; ' ; . 101 
Newport Pagnell (2 
schemes) ; . 38 
Ongar ; 12 
n (1 sc heme) == 
Albans ; : . 8 
| n | š 6 
| Thakeham (4 sc chemes) . 26 
| Wantage (9 schemes) . 52 
| 538 
| County Council. 
Essex 16 
| 1,792 
| Total 12.286 


County Council. 
Essex 


Schemes submitted: 


Rural. No. of houses, 
Banbury (3 schemes) 
Bath (1 scheme) 
Billericay . 
Blandford (1 scheme) 
Bromsgrove 
Boston 
Buckingham (3 schemes). 
Buntingford (5 schemes). 
Campden (1 scheme) 
Cerne (1 scheme) 
Cirencester (19 schemes). 1 
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November 21, 1919 
Electricity.—IV. Lighting of Shops. 


ARTIFICIAL lighting in shops performs, or should per- 
Íorm, two functions—one in providing а sufficient illumi- 
nation on the merchandise, and the other in making the 
shop look attractive and comfortable. 

The specific requirements will, of course, vary widely 
according to the kind of business carried on, and the type 
of customer appealed to, and without entering upon a very 
long and detailed discussion of the subject, it is not 
possible to do more than suggest a few general principles 
for the guidance of those concerned іп the design and 
equipment of shops. After all, the electric lighting in- 
stallation is just as much the concern of the architect 
as the provision of windows for natural lighting. 

In regard to sufficiency of illumination, it is difficult 
to give precise figures, but it must be borne in mind that 
an intensity value which may be considered adequate in 
one shop, might be hopelessly insufficient. in another. 
For example, in a shop dealing in bulky articles of a 
nature insusceptible to display, and not requiring close 
examination bv the purclisscr, an intensity of from three 
to four foot candles would be adequate, whereas in a 
draper's shop where briliant lighting 1s necessary to 
show the gools to the best advantage, and enable cus- 
tomers to make careful choice and colour comparisons, 
з suitable intensity would be in the neighbourhood of 
eight to ten foot candles. 

To а very large extent the degree of illumination will 
depend on the colour of the decorations, hangings, and 
displayed goods. Illumination is measured in foot 
candles, on whatever surface, vertical or horizontal, it 
is desired to illuminate. Whether the surface is dark and 
absorbs a great proportion of the light. or is white and 
reflects most. of it, does not actually affect the apparent 
results. It is, therefore, necessary to provide а much 
higher intensity where the surroundings are dark. 

Another factor which bears upon this question of 
intensity is the standard of illumination. obtaining. in 
neighbouring shops. Although, of course, a certain 
minimum is essential, if шах, in some cases, be advisable 
to use rather more light than is absolutely necessary 
in order that the shop shall not appear badly lighted in 
comparison with other near-by premises. This is not 
intended as an encouragement of vulgar excess, such as 15 
sometimes met with in suburban shopping streets, but 
obviously some consideration must be given to prevailing 
standards. 

Having taken all the circumstances into account, and 
decided upon a suitable intensity of illumination, the next 
thing is to determine the number and size of the necessary 
electric lamps. Аз a very rough estimate, № may be 
said that an energv-consumption of about one watt per 
square foot will, under average conditions and with pro- 
perly designed reflector equipment, produce an average 
intensity of between three and four foot candles on the 
“ working plane.’ This calculation is based on the use 
of ordinary tungsten vacuum-type electric lamps. With 
the more efficient half-watt type lamp about 0.75 watts 
per square foot would be sufficient. 

In other words a 150 watt half-watt lamp suitably 
equipped would produce an average intensity of from 
three to four foot candles over an area of 200 square 
feet. For higher intensities the energy-consumption 
would, of course, have to be increased proportionately. 

Including vacuum and half-watt types, there is now- 
adays a range of incandescent electric lamps of from 
5 to 3,000 candle power to select from, so that there 
should be no difficulty in meeting any requirements that 
May arise. 

Suppose that it has been calculated that for the ade- 
quate illumination of a certain shop, with half-watt type 
lamps’ a total of 1,000 watts is required, the question 
arises as to how this total should be split up. That will 
naturally depend upon a number of factors, such as the 
configuration of the interior and the degree of uniformitv 
desired. A fairly obvious and generally satisfactory 
arrangement in a case of this sort, would be to use 
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ten 100-watt units uniformily spaced about the shop. 
Probably, in most cases, the positions of the units are 
already fixed, so that it is merely a question of dividing 
the total necessary watts by the number of points. In 
any case the units must be, or should be, so spaced 
and equipped as to give a uniform illumination over the 
whole area. 

The attractiveness of the lighting is to a great extent 
dependent upon the type of equipment used. And a 
protest may be made here against the practice, which 
is only too prevalent in some neighbourhoods, of using 
bare lamps. This is not only inefficient, since a great 
deal of the light from a bare or improperly equipped lamp 
is wasted in useless directions, but also physiologically 
bad, because it produces glare and dazzle which аге 
exceedingly uncomfortable to customers, and physiologi- 
cally bad, because, to employ a method of lighting which 
is demonstrably repellent, argues а serious ignorance of 
human nature. 

All brilliant light sources should be completely 
screened from direct vision. This can best be achieved 
by the use of one or other of the several forms of indirect 
or semi-indirect lighting fittings. In the former system 
opaque bowls containjng reflectors are employed, and all 
the light is thrown on to the ceiling, which diffuses 16 
through the room in a soft and attractively bedutiful 
illumination. Semi-indireet lighting is somewhat similar 
in general principle, but in this case translucent bowls 
are used, so that а small portion of the light is trans- 
mitted through the glass, the remainder being reflected 
on to the ceiling. 

Either of these svstems 1s eminently suitable for shop 
lighting. 

When the requirements are purely utilitarian, and 


that is not often, direct lighting may be employed on 


account of its slightly higher efficiency, but care must 
in all cases be taken to eliminate glare as far as possible, 
by using deep reflectors to hide the lamps. 

Shop windows should be lighted from the inside bv 
concealed units. This recommendation is based on the 
verv common-sense nrorosition. that 16 is not the shop- 
keeper’s business to light the street, nor is he interested 
in selling electric lamps. The sole function of window 
hehting is the illumination of the display, and this can 
be most effectively accomplished on the theatre stage- 
principle of concealing the light sources, and concentrat- 
ing the light on the stage and scenery. Incidentally, it 
там be said that for effective shop window lighting, 
electric light is not опу best—it is essential. 

There are several forms of reflectors on the market, 
specially designed for the lighting of display windows. 
Either through reflectors, or hood-shaded reflectors made 
of metal of silvered glass may be used. As a rule thev 
are designed for fixing along the top front edge of the 
window, behind the facia, and are formed so as to reflect 
the light down and back on to the display. If there is 
no facia, the units may be concealed bv a narrow cur- 
tain. Such a method of window lighting is extremely 
effective, because by concentrating all the illumination 
on the display and leaving the pavement and shop front 
comparatively dark, it provides an attractive contrast. 
Moreover, the absence of visible light sources, means 
that the attention of people looking into the window is 
focussed on the display, instead of being distracted by 
dazzling lamps. 

The points discussed in this article are necessarily 
of the most general description, because, as before stated, 
everv class of shop has its own peculiar problems and 
requirements, which cannot possibly be dealt with other- 
wise than by individual consideration. 

For specific recommendations readers are advised to 
communicate with one or other of the firms manufacturing 
electric lamps and equipment. Тһе manufacturer knows 
the charactenstics of his own appliances, and, given a 
general idea by the architect of what results are required, 
is able to arrange the details of the installation in such 
а manner as to secure an effective illumination for a 
minimum consumption of electricity. 
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British Patent Specification. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
llouse, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
aeceptance of the completed specification. 

No. 130439 (June 28, 1918).— Metallic reinforcements 
for concrete structures, such as beams, columns, piles, 
posts, walls, floors, roads, ship-sides and decks, concrete 
sleepers, planks and slabs. A. W. Storey, Ascendant 
Works, Wellington Street, Newton Heath, Manchester. 
This invention has for its object to materially reduce the 
number of units and the time taken to erect a skeleton 
reinforcement on the building site, thereby cheapening 
the cost, by minimising the risk of displacement and 
obtaining a vastly better, more scientific and reliable 
reinforcement. In this invention is employed a known 
weave or mesh of wire consisting of a number of straight 
longitudinal warp wires of any desired tensile strength 
with each transverse weft wire twisted first round one of 


the warp wires and then reaching across to the next warp , 


wire in a diagonal direction, and again returning diagonally 
to, and being twisted round its initial warp wire, at any 
desired distance from the previous twist, so that each pair 
of longitudinal or warp wires is bound together by one 


a A 4, 


of the weft wires in а. V-shaped mesh. By virtue of 
its construction a natural hinge is formed at each longitu- 
dina] wire, by the. diagonally running weft wires, and 
these hinges are used to obtain various shapes and designs 
in a skeleton reinforcement without any moulding or 
pressing operation and to maintain the desired design by 
means of a.suitablv shaped frame applied at either or 
both ends of the skeleton mesh, form or shape. Fig. 1 
ің a perspective view of a sheet of wire netting. Figs 2, 
3, 4 and 5 are perspective views of four different forms 
of skeleton reinforcements composed of wire netting of 
the known weave combined with shaping and retaining 
frames. Figs. 6 and 7 are end elevations of two addi- 
tional forms of skeleton reinforcements. In Fig. 1 the 
sheet of woven wire in this case comprises ten longitudinal 
warp wires a. These warp wires a are bound together 
by transverse weft wires b; each weft wire b is twisted 
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first round one warp wire a, then reaches diagonally across 
to the next warp wire a upon which. it is twisted at b in 
any desired number of convolutions, and thence returns 
diagonally to and is twisted around its initial warp wire 
so as to form a woven wire fabric having V-shaped meshes, 
the twirls or convolutions b! of which form hinges. In 
Fig. 2 the sheet of woven wire fabric, Fig. 1, is shown 
made into an H-pattern girder skeleton reinforcement 
without any moulding or pressing operation and maintained 
in the desired °‘ H ' form by means of the shaped wire 
frame c applied one at each end of the H-girder rein- 
forcement, the frame ¿ having eyes c! through which 
‘he warp wires a are passed. Fig. 3 shows a triangular 
reinforcement formed out of the said woven wire fabric 
in this case woven with three longitudinal or warp wires 
and with end frame c of triangular form having eyes 
c' at each angle. Fig. 4 shows a square reinforcement, 
the wire fabric having four warp wires, and the frame 
e having four eyes c! in the angles of the square. Fig. 5 
shows an angle reinforcement, the end frames each having 
three eyes e! to accommodate the’ three warp wires of 
the wire fabric. Fig. 6 indicates a hexagonal column 
reinforcement formed from a six-warp wire fabric, the 
end frames с in this case being shaped hexagonally ; 
each with six eyes с! for the accommodation of the six 
warp wires a; while Fig. 7 illustrates a rectangular plank 
form made from a ten warp wire fabric, the end frames 
c being recatngular in form and each provided with ten 
eyes с! for the accommodation of the ten warp wires а. 


August 13, 1919. 


On Thursday of last week a serious fire broke out at the 
works of the Cheshire Bleaching Co. at Wilmslow, the worxs 
and valuable machinery were completely destroyed. 

Butl.DING work approximating a sum of £15,000 has been 
passed for additions and renovations at Burntwood Asylum 
by the Staffordshire County Council. | 

THE Birmingham City Council has received recommenda- 
tions from the Education Committee for erection of day con- 
tinuation schools involving an expenditure of ‘£300,000. 

THe Bush-Terminal Co., Ltd., of New York, who are 
obtaining a lease of the Aldwych island site in the Strand, 
are having the plans prepared by Mr. Harvey Corbett, 
architect, New York. The London representative of the 
Bush-Terminal Co., Ltd., is Mr. Peck. _ 

SuMs amounting to £2,195, including £1,000 from the 
Mayor, has been received for the Scarborough war memorial, 
for which the Mayor has just made a special appeal. The 
scheme provides for the erection of a memorial building 
between St. Mary's Parish Church and East Mount Sea 
Training-school, hostels for men incapacitated whilst serving 
their country, and the development of the East Mount Sea 
Training-school. e 

Тнк Maidenhead Brick and Tile Co., Ltd., have acquired 
brick wcrks at Bracknell, Berkshire, within eleven miles of 
their present brickworks. As the works have a siding on the 
L. & S. W. Railway delivery will be easily secured. The 
new works comprise 27 acres of freehold clay of excellent 
quality, buildings, machinery, plant; all being in full work- 
ing condition. In consequence of the fact of their additional 
works, the Maidenhead Brick and Tile Co., Ltd., will have 
an increased output of approximately six millions of bricks 
per annum. "The company, owning stocks as they do, are 
in a position to meet all requirements. The address of their 
head pottery is Pinkney's Green, Maidenhead. Telephone 
No. 27 Maidenhead. 

IT is announced that the English Electric Co., Ltd., has 
bought the Seimens Works at Stafford. "This marks a further 
important stage in the development of the policy of the 
English Electric Co., which was formed early in the year, 
and represents the consolidation of the interests of Dick, 
Kerr, the Coventry Ordnance Works, Willans & Robinson, 
and  LFhenix Dynamo Companies. Тһе comprehensive 
scheme of the amalgamation aims at not only the ability to 
undertake contracts of any magnitude or description in 
world-wide competition. but scientific sectionalising of the 
various manufactures of the group with a view to the maxi- 
mum efficiency in production at the several works in Preston, 
Coventry, Bradford, Scotsoun, Rugby, and now Stafford. 
A working agreement has been entered into between the Eng- 
lish Electric Co. and Siemens Brothers & Co., providing 
for the preferential exchange of the special products of each. 
Thus both companies benefit, as both now command the 
supply of greater variety of manufacture than hitherto. 
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J. А. KING & CO., 


ей I 
181 Queen Victoria St., London. 


Telegrams—KINOVIQUE, LONDON. 
Telephone— CENTRAL 773. i CITY 2218. : 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, NOTTS ; 
SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS AND LEEDS. 


| "The Precious B.T.U. 


| With the cost of all fuels contfnually rising, 

` every B. T.U. assumes a definite cash value and 
building owners and occupiers are ready seriously 
to consider heating appliances which offer the 
greatest economy. 


| DFAL X [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOI LERS 


Ideal Boilers are scientifically designed to utilise fuel to the best 
advantage. They are fitted with ample regulating attachments to 
ensure perfect control of the fire and for the latest types—the Ideal Sectional view of Ideal “Е” Series 
“Е” and “С” Series— Patent Insulated Steel Jackets covering all poles delen - scientifically designed 
exposed surfaces conserve much heat otherwise dissipated in the boiler clie нане АТ pp Асана dean 


; efficient combustion and highest trans- 
room and provide a very neat, durable finish. mission of heat to water. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (ОМРАМҮ 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms and Works:~ HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. 1, 


Telephone : Central 4220. > Telegrams : °° Radiators Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: °° Liableness London.” 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of ‘ Ideal” BAXENDALE & Co. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
Radiators and ''Ideal" Boilers. | WILLIAM MACLEOD 4 СО., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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= General ^ | 

THE estimated damage of the extensive fire at Messrs. 
Bishop’s stcıes at Pimlico is over £500,000. 

THe Bowring Petroleum Co., Ltd., is about to erect 
new motor spirit stores at Dover. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Thomas H. Wade, retired 
builder and contractor, of Maltby. 

Тнк Dover Town Council has passed the plans for new 
workshops and stores to be erected for Mr. P. Kennett in 
Colebran Street. 

Мв. Н. E. Ayres, of Carlisle, has been appointed archi- 
tect to the Lunacy Committee of the Cumberland County 
Council. | 

THe Wigan Town Council has arranged that two women 
members of the Housing Committee shall consider housing 
plans in future. | 

А POLL is being tahen of the inhabitants of the town 
of Whitsable on the question of the erection of houses at 
the estimated cost of £800 each. 

THE business of builders and contractors, carried on by 
Messrs. Samuel Gee & Sons, of Reliance Works, Ripley. 
Derby, has been registered with a capital of £20,000 as a 
private limited company. 

Last week the spinning department of Haugh Works, 
Bervie, belonging to Gibb, Ltd., were entirely destroyed by 
fire. The preparing department was saved. The damaze 
amounts to several thousand pounds, which is believed to be 
covered by Insurance. 

THe Hetton Urban District Council has decided to adver- 
tise for twelve houses to be erected in Easington Lane, and 
that a number of smaller houses be included im the prv- 
posed 400 houses to be erected at Hetton. so that there would 
he 200 five-roomed, 100 four-roomed, and 100 three-roomed 
houses. 

Тнк Dewsbury Infirmary Board has decided that plans 
he prepared for the erection of an additional wing on the 
Carlton Street side of the Infirmary. "The extension is fo 
consist of two wards, each containing sixteen beds and con- 
nected with the main building by a subway. Mr. F. W. 
Ridgway (of Messrs. Kirk, Son & Ridgway) is the architect. 

AT the last meeting of the Walsall Rural District Council 
it was reported that a plot of land in Wilderness Road. 
Great Barr, was tb be purchased for £500 for housing pur- 
poses, and that plans had been approved for twenty cottages. 
The Housing Commissioner has recommended the purchase 
of land adjoining Allen's Lane and the Common Side, which 
would accommodate the forty houses required. 

PLANS are being submitted to the Dover Town Council 
for a new picture house in London Road by the Buckland 
Picture House Co., Ltd. These were sent in by Messrs. 
Worsfold & Hayward, which the surveyor recommended for 
approval subject to certain operations which included addi- 
tional emergency exits to be constructed on the N.E. side 
and an emergency exit from the operator's box. The plans 
were passed on a show of thirteen hands. 

THE directors of the L. and N.W. Railway intend erect- 
ing new swimming-baths and a large Central Hall for meet- 
ings and social gatherings as a permanent war memorial 
for Crewe. They will be placed in the centre of the town, 
where the company owns considerable property. The railway 
company owns the present baths which, under the proposed 
new scheme, would be scrapped. The memorial will cost 
several thousand pounds. 

AFTER much controversy it has now been definitely 
decided that a stone memorial shall be erected on a site at 
the east end of the Parish Church, Wombwell, to the memory 
of the Wombwell men who fell in the war. It is estimated 
‘that the cost of the memorial will not exceed £500. It has 
also heen decided to place on permanent record in the Womb- 
well Town Hall, the names of all men of the Wombwell dis- 
trict who served in the war. 

THE Linthwaite Urban District Council has decided to 
apply to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow 
£10,990 for the housing scheme. The Council has considered 
a lay cut for thirty scullery houses on the four-acre field 
at Cowlerslev, the estimated cost of which was £580 each, 
and a plan for a house of the bungalow type, the estimated 
cost being £460, but the Housing Commissioner having 
suggested certain alterations. amended sketches are to he 
prepared. 

THe Lichfield Rural District Council has decided that 
eight of the houses to be erected in Brereton should be of 
the parlour type. and sixteen of the non-parlour type. Тһе 
Housing Commissioner has written to the Council intimating 
that he vas prepared to approve of the Meerash Lane site, 
Hammerwich, in preference to the Overton Road site. Тһе 
Council has approved a lay-out plan of three houses of the 


Watling Stieet, Hammerwich. 
AT a meeting held in the Town Hall, Dysart, Provost 


Macleod presiding, sketches were submitted of the proposed 


war memorial, along with a report by Мг. W. Alison iarchi- 
tect, on the two sites suggested. lt was agreed that! the 
memcrial be erected at the corner of W estport and Town- 
үш 42.2. offered free of charge by Lord Rosslyn. 

is to take the form of a monument bearin: 
the names of about 100 men belonging to the burgh who 
fell in the war. The cost is about £700. 

Lok)” RICHARD CAVENDISH сп Saturday laid a com. 
memorative stone over the porch of the first of 125 cottages. 
for disabled soldiers to be erected on Westtield estate, Lan- 
caster, as а memorial to the officers, non-commissionet 
officers, and men of the King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regi- 
ment, and to all those men and women of Lancaster ani 
district who gave their lives in the national service durinz 
the маг. The estate has been given by members of the family 
of the late Sir Thomas Storey, who formerly .resided at 
Westfield. Lord Richard Cavendish commanded a hattalion 
of the regiment in France. 

LECTURING to the London and Country Rambling Society 
at the Guildhall Museum on Saturday, Mr. A. H. Blake. 
M.A., said there seemed to be no remains of Roman houses 
found in London. He thought they must have been of 
wood, and were swept away by fire. It is interesting to note 
that the Rambling Society, whose offices are at 36 Basinghall 
Street, E.C., has now completed a thorough survey of the 
existing remains of the old London Wall. They were par- 
ticularly surprised by the wonderful preservation of the ex 
tersive portion to be seen in а bonded warehouse near Мать 
Lane, and by the little-known Roman bath which has been 
preserved under the Coal Exchange, near the Monument. 

THe North Riding Education Committee propose to pur- 
chase a site of 34 acres оп which to erect a new secondary 
school for girls at Redcar. Тһе Committee has decided 
that a secondary school for boys and girls in Thornaby-on- 
Tees is desirable, and that the provision of it should be in- 
cluded in the scheme to be submitted to the Board of Educa- 
поп. The Board is to be informed that the Education 
Committee proposes to provide central-school accommoda- 
tion for children of twelve years of age and over at Redcar. 
and plans are to he prepared for enlarging the present mixed 


department of Redcar West Dyke Council School to make it . 


available for 360 older children. 

TuuRNscoE Urban Council is endeavouring to surmount 
the housing difficulties by obtaining labour locally. At jas! 
meeting of the Council it was decided to employ direct 
labour in the erection of further houses under their housing 
scheme. Mr. М. Noakes, the chairman of the Council, said 
they had had so many delays in past years owing to “тей 
tape” that. they felt it was time they got something done in 
the way of actual erection. The new policy would not affect 
the existing contracts, but would apply only to an addı- 
tional twenty-four houses which were proposed to be erected. 

Tue Wakefield City Council has approved plans as 
follows :-- Conversion of two houses into three at Shaw Fold 
for Mr. J. Calvert; additions to house in Vicarage Street 


for Mr. F. Dobson ; repair shop to garage in Ratcliffe Place 
for Mr. T. Tate; alterations and additions to Westgate 


Common Mills for Messrs. A. Haley & Co, Ltd. ; additions 
to house in Dewsbury Road for Mr. George Crook ; additions 
to Rutland Mills for Messrs. J. & J. Baldwin & Partners. 
Ltd. ; garage and store о Bective Mills for Messrs. Harrop 
Bros.; three houses in Symons Street for Mr. J. Pashley; 
smithy to economiser works for Messrs. E. Green & Son. 
Ltd.; garage in Chald Lane for Mr. W. S. Akeroyd ; addi- 
tions to shop in Northgate for Mr. 'T. Oakes; workshop at 
Stennard Island for the Diamond Coal Cutter Co., Ltd. 

AT a general meetinz of the Royal Institute of the Arch- 
tects of Ireland in Dublin, last week, Mr. Lucius O'Calla-- 
han (Fellow) was elected president for the ensuing three 
years In а discussion on the future of the architectural 
profession in Ireland, which followed. the new president 
stated that it was desirable. in view of the problems of re 


construction now being faced, to consider the whole position 


of the profession not with a view to individual advancemen‘, 


hut for the better comprehension of the duties by the general 


public. As a first step he suggested the unification of the 
profession in one body, and subsequently the higher training 
of architects in specialised branches. Mr. С. J. MacCarthy 
thought that much headway had been made during the рах! 
twenty or thirty years; even in the smallest matters archi- 
tects were consulted. If public lectures on the subject were 
given architecture might become a part of a cultured person > 
education, as it was a century ago. Other speakers followed 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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‘parlour type and six of the non-parlour type to be erected in 
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The Addisonian Apologia. 


Dr. ADDISON told the House of Commons that he 
Was in no penitential frame of mind as to the Govern- 
ment Housing Scheme, though he was forced to 
admit the justice of the statements made as to hous- 
ing. Naturally, he gave an account of the work of 
his Department with great parade, nor did he hesi- 
tate to impute blame to his predecessor in office. 
But the gist of the matter is this—many acres have 
been surveyed for building, and many plans sub- 
mitted for approval ; but the Department, in spite of 
the purchase of huge stocks of building materials— 
which undoubtedly has resulted in advancing the 


cost of building—are not able to point to more than 


the erection of some 1,000 houses under the scheme, 
and those at a price which would, a few years ago, 
have been considered as being prohibitive. Dr. 
Addison stated that his Department had been busily 
investigating new methods of building, but we may 
add that the employment of most of these methods 
leave the cost of building a cottage at the average 
price of £700, and none of them can be described as 
giving us '' cheap building." 

The Premier’s contribution to the discussion was 
distinctly Georgian іп its character; that is to say, 
it consisted of general appeals unlikely to be pro- 
ductive of definite result. Our public bodies are т- 
vited to help themselves in matters of finance by 
raising loans locally, but we should like to know what 
advantage it is to a citizen of Birmingham to buy 
City building bonds bearing a guaranteed rate of in- 
terest which he learns will come out of the increased 
rating of his property and that of others. It seems 
to us to be simply a svstem of taking out money from 
one pocket to be returned to the other. The building 
trades are urged to produce more, but recent experi- 
ence does not justify us in expecting them to make 
any enormous efforts to please the Premier. Dr. 
Addison tells us that he 1s trying to enlist the help 
of the builders of the country, but we may remind 
him that before 1910 the builders helped the country 
and themselves, and State-aided housing was never 
found to be necessary. How can builders help the 
Government, even if they obtain a subsidy of £150 
on the cost of a £700 or £800 house, if they cannot 
charge an economic rent on the balance of £450 or 
£550—and they cannot do so if they have to face 
the competition of municipally owned dwellings in 
the same localities which are not charged economic 
rents on the same sums? When the present absurd 
and preposterous proposals are swept away т toto 
there will be a clear site for work; but not until 
then. Private speculators cannot afford to lose 
money to help a Government out of a morass they 
never need have involved themselves in, nor have 
they any reason to trust to the overtures which 
are squeezed out of the necessities of politicians. 
Naturally, Dr. Addison referred to the evil manner 
in which housing was carried out in the days before 
it was dealt with by a fully equipped and expensive 
Government Department ; but, in the first place, as 


we have before pointed out, public bodies are com- 
posed of private individuals, and if the system which 
has resulted in unwise building and the creation of 
slums had been objected to by the public in the past, 
it would have been amended by law, and we might 
in the 77078, "80%, and 79076 of last century been in- 
sisting on speculators laying out their schemes on 
the lines now approved. “Secondly, the difficulty 
now is one of finance, and we expect, if someone came 
forward with a design under which what are called 
“brick boxes with slate lids," containing the re- 
quisite accommodation, could be erected for £350 
or £400 each, Dr. Addison and his Department would 
seize the opportunity of doing so, since it would 
halve the cost of what is stated as being absolutely 
necessary. No doubt the services of the Ministry 
would still be necessary, as it could insist on the 
skilful lay-out of plans 1 in which the brick boxes with 
elate lids would be juggled into pretty sy mmetrical 
patterns. We quite agree with the ° Morning Ро” 
that the Government has two courses open to them 
if it is impossible to reduce wages and prices. ‘° One 
is to pay for the buildings outright, get what rent 
they can, and charge the deficit to the community. 
The other is to commit the whole affair to private 
enterprise under a measure of control with regard 
to stability, appearance, and construction. ' 

It is perfectly evident that the Government can- 
not take the first of these courses, for it is financially 
an impossible one. It is also certain that the average 
citizen will not invest in municipal bonds for which 
he has also to find payment, so that the Georgian 
method of transferring the payment of debts w ill not 
work ; and contractors will not invest money in hous- 
ing with the certainty of having to compete against 
municipally owned houses in the matter of rents. 
It is even doubtful if the subsidy were to be increased 
to £250 a house it would form a sufficient induce- 
ment. Those who have in the past invested money 
in housing know that they are in the position of 
giving hostages to fortune, and they do not trust the 
bond fide nature of the concessions made by an 
Administration which 13 in a tight corner, as in the 
case of the farmers and landowning classes. Poli- 
ticlans now speak them fairly after indulging in 
Limehouse огабогу— measures for the restriction of 
rent, for the partial confiscation of increment, and 
other devices suggested by the ingenuity of Socialistic 
reformers—-but few will walk into the net, and we 
can foresee a future occasion on which Dr. Addison 
and his colleagues may have to come out in peniten- 
tial sheets and bear witness to the truth of the time- 
honoured adage that '' honest is the best policy." 

The proposal to stop “luxury building ” seems 
to have been well received in the House; doubtless 
members thought it would appeal to Labour, though 
in reality we all know that the so-called *' luxury 
building ° is very small in amount, while, oddly 
enough, those who indulge in it are usually in a posi- 
tion to make heavy contributions to the country’s 
revenue, While the so-called necessary building 18 
now carried on at a loss to the Exchequer. 
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Illustrations. 


ES MEMORIAL, CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. HERBERT Baker, F.R.L.B.A., Architect. 
a i ITALIAN DOORWAYS. See р. 824. 


Notes and Comments. 


Qui s’excuse s accuse. 


Lorp Dow am has not lost time in what is popularly 
who, wishing to reach a certain destination, packs up termed making mincemeat of Dr. ee s 1. a 
his luggage and arrives at the station, only to find his discourteous criticism of 4.1. | C. rt 
further progress barred by the fact that he cannot pay contented himself with specifically and mos Bm 


| rebutting charges which he proves to have rested on по 
his fare. Unless his fellow-travellers can lend him the foundation of fact, but adds : *“ There has been all alonga 


money, which dves not seem likely, he will have in the great gulf fixed between Dr. Addison’s housing policy and 
end to adopt cheaper if slower methods of getting to his mine. As Minister for Reconstruction, Dr. Addison 
destination. We are asked to admire the amount of pressed upon the Government the policy that с 
luggage he has brought down to the station, and to should publicly and immediately Wa codd Ерош ity 
ias isi = = ОСЕ ее zn for housing the people. I, on the contrary, advised tlıe 
praise his industry in making preparations; but. we should Government to adopt the policy of partnership between 
be more interested if he and lis friends could prove to us . ia State and (a v al authorities, involving as it did a 
_ that they could pay their railway fares. Many architects deficit to be. borne by the taxpay Өт АНИ the ratepayer as 
have, we are afraid, quite a museum full of interesting an emergency policy for a limited period, while at tne 
projects which have, somehow or other, never resulted ne "ed I advocated the bringing upon the scenes again, 
in bricks and mortar, and it looks. as И the same fate ag houseliolders, both private Bence and private build- 
would be that of the schemes which are pigeon-holed ers, in addition to making further use of public utility 
as being approved by the myrinidons of the Ministry. of socias ç. an ЖЕН io preferring the policy so out- 
Health. Dr. Addison plumes himself on having saved lined {б Жї of the present autocrat whom Lord Down- 
£8) a house, but is he any nearer obtaining the balance ‘ham has truly said “ has proved himself а champion in 
after he has done so? the setting up of committees and in the appointing of 
highly-paid officials.” 


The Architects! and Surveyors' Professional 
Union. 
We are asked to call attention to the business meeting 
of the above Union, which will be held at Caxton Hall. 
Westininster, on Friday, December 5 next, апа which, 
‘it is to be hoped, will be both large and representative. 
The Executive Committee particularly request that assist- 
ants should attend the meeting, whether they are members 
or not. We have every sympathy with the cbjects of the 
Union as long as they are properly pursued, as we have 
every reason to believe they will be, and the fact that 
the President of the Architectural Association and that 
body generally are lending their support to the movement 
is a guarantee in itself. - In the old days assistants were 


The House Famine. 
Dr. Appison’s position is very much that of a traveller 


The Alternative Scheme. 


Wk give in this issue a report of the meeting held in 
support of Mr.,A. G. Westacott's housing scheme which 
‚we have already given in our columns, and which has 
many points to recommend it, though, as its chief points 
are the saving of money and decentralisation, it is not 
likely to be favoured by the autocrats now in office. There 
are other points which might be decided at the same time, 
considering the urgency of the problem, and one is the 
abolition of rates on working-class dwellings at any rate 
for a term of years. ‘It is perfectly true that all classes 
should be asked to contribute to the local rates, but if 
additional inducement is required to promote building it is 
better to have it by such a method than that of direct Ж на uin" SURE S 
subsidies. We believe that the whole question of rating frequently s:andalously underpaid while really 2. 
should be dealt with on some such lines аз those proposed out the work of principals, and if any sigh for the ni 
by Mr. Gibbs of Sheffield, as it would be a great help ю 014 times, when inefficient men grew fat and l. 
do away with the present penalisation which falls on those 0” the results of the work of underpaid ae pe ni 
who are developing the resources of the country. we on our part are quite willing to see ӘРЕОНПЕНЕ ort : 

great and noble tribe of Pecksniffs in museum cases 


" Luxury Buildings." rather than to meet them in the walks of our daily life. 


- С ----- 
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Wk give in another column an excellent letter from Mr. 
McArthur Butler on the subject of “ Luxury Buildings ' 

which we can very heartily endorse. But, besides the 
reasons advanced, there are others to which we have 
alluded but which may be emphasised again. We be- 
lieve the building of cinemas is specially in view, but it 
seems to us that a great deal of the discontent which has 
arisen 15 due to the fact that the lives of the poorer classes 
are often monotonous and uneventful. We are told that 
there is little for them to do when they are not working 
but to loaf about the streets and public-houses. Theatres 
are either not available from a point of view of distance 
or prohibitive in their prices. Few care to spend their 
leisure in study or attending lectures, while reading only 
appeals to a limited number. The cinema theatres cater 
lor those who wish for pleasant entertainment at a small 
cost, and if some performances given are objectionable, this 
is a matter for the public authorities and does not carry 
with it any reflection on the cinema itself. If cinemas 
were not wanted it would not be а paying proposition to 
build them; as it is they evidently cater for the masses 
rather than the classes, and so should meet with tolerance 
from even our official Pharisees. One prominent agitator 
who denounced them at a housing meeting was forced to 


admit that he had never gone to w cinema theatre in his 
Ше! Comment is пес езз. 


The Single Control of Electricity by the 
Super-man. 

Lonp Мосітох advances very strong reasons for distrust- 
ing the new proposals to enlarge the area of Sir Enc 
Geddes’ autocratic powers. He considers that the esti- 
mated saving of 100 millions a year is purely hypothett- 
cal and that no time is less suitable than the present for 
a Government to embark on huge schemes of the most 
speculative order which aim at effecting a revolution of 
the bases of manufacturing construction at some future 
date, and he says that electricity is a most wasteful form 
for the distribution of heat. Out of every 100 heat units 
іп coal used in gas-works the consumer receives 45 per 
cent. in the form of inJamınable gas, while for a similar 
number of heat units used at a central electricity genera- 
ting station the consumer receives only 7.6 per cent., 
though in the future we are proniised that this figure can 
be increased to 17.6 per cent. by the use of super-stations. 
In the case of gas we may add to 50 per cent. 
which can be delivered in the near future m the 
form of inflammable gas, а further 25 per cent. in the 
form of coke and tar, making in all 75 per cent. аз agains! 
17.6 per cent. Such figures are convincing. IE 
they can be shown to rest on erroneous data, and shoul 
make us distrust Sir Еле Geddes’ scheme, great as he 
may be in а world of pigmies. Не is experimenting wit 
the nation's finances and not his own. 
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The Aesthetic Aspect of Cottage Design. 
. By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 


.. 


Ix an age in which the epithet " cottage ’ 1S eagerly 
claimed for such various things as furniture, hospitais and 
cooking, it is evident that there must be a recognised 
tradition of ccttage-architecture. To a Yorkshnreman the 
building ways оГ Surrey may seem аз strange as would 
those of South Afric a, bat he will never be in doubt as to 
What is a Surrey cottage and what is a Surrey house. 
Nor is this a distinction of size only; nobody thinks of 
Bethnal Green as a cottage district, although most of the 
dwellings there are smaller than those round any green in 
the country. Again, nobody nowadays would deny the 
title cottage to many a dwelling that contains the back 
staircase, once the untailing mark of the ` mansion.” 

It seems, then, that in the minds of most people the 
cottage style '’ denotes a style of low walls and spreading 
mass, à Stvle elastic and unartificial, in which the more 
formal merits of architecture are resigned, and simplicity 
15 sought for Из own sake. And although cottages need 
not always exhibit the ‘ cottage style ’’ more often than 
not it will be convenient that they should, since their sur- 
roundings are seldom such as could form a fit setting for 
regular and elaborate building. The contrast between a 
trim aedicule of the Regency and its straggling rampart 
of gooseberry bushes may have piquancy and charm, but 
the efiect is too accidental to be capable of deliberate 
attainment. But the almost natural upgrowth of the 
typical cottage from its tangled garden ground 15 an effect 
that makes itself: neither eve nor mind demands any 
preparation for the perception of so simple a habitation. 

Among natural surroundings, then, our tradition of 
cottage architecture із founded upon reason, but not so 
in towns. No sight is more depressing to the man of 
sense than that of a title-hung gable overhanging an 
asphalted pavement. Timber-framing and street-lamps, 
water-butts and tram-lines, low-browed casements and 
shop-fronts—who does not know the horrid conjunctions 
оу which our cockney architects prochain their half- 
hearted citizenship? Cottages come into the town must 
drop their country ways апа become town houses; other- 
wise they will deserve nothing but ridicule. 

But of town houses more hereafter, our present con- 
cern is with the village home of the country labourer. If 
хе accept for it the ** cottage” style из cardinal graces 
will be honesty and simplicity. Honesty in the frank 
expression of its composition, simplicity т its abstinence 
from all conceits. The shortest road to these ends will 
venerally be by letting the plan speak for itself in the 
elevation. But this is not always as simple as at first 
sieht it seems. In the days when every room was as broad 
as the roof span above it the plan of a building was 
apparent from the form of its roof. A house then was 
uke а collection of barns, divided across but never along 
their length. Consequently a window or a chimney in 
in end wall fell always into its natural place in the centre 
of the gable-end. If such elementary design were still 
open to us, we could rely on our various barns grouping 
iugether as inevitably as do the trees in a copse or the 
cottages іп а hamlet. Times, however, have changed, 
and planning by congregation has given way to planning 
by subdivision ; the collection of barns is superseded by 
one barn divided in all directions bv their partitions. How 
are we to design а gable-end one third of whose breadth 
Is taken up by the flank of the staircase, two-fifteenths 
by a closet at half-level апа etght-fifteenths by а bedroom 
surmounting the wash-house and fuel-store, with the 
larder under the staircase and the bedroom window pushed 
into one corner by the head of the bed? The thing is 
impossible, and the best that we сап hope for is the acci- 
dental coincidence of pierceable wall space with some 
regular arrangement of windows that will conceal our diffi- 
culty, a difficulty never yet fairly faced by the prophets 

of '* natural ”' design who either confront us with unin- 
telligible fenestration or impartially reduce the size of all 
windows to the verge of invisibility. It is no solution of 
such problems to propound that architectural irregulari- 


ties arising from unseen causes are seldom justified to the 
eye. Yet this seems to be the ascertained truth. Any 
deviation. froin the expected seems only to be pleasing 
when its source 1s apparent, and those deviations, the 
reasons of which cannot be expressed to the eye, such for 
example as arise from the irregular subdivision of a simple 

unit, must for comeliness’s Babe be hidden rather than 
shown. This principle—that there must be no irregu- 
larity without visible cause—scems to have been observed 
by the old builders as steadily as it has been neglected by 
the generation of architectural cooks whose cunning is 
derived from that master of the picturesque cuisine, 
Norman Shaw. Shaw himself was artist enougn 
generally to do the right thing with the wrong motive, 

but the anarchy that he gave us in exchange for the 
rigours of Ruskinism has proved a heavy price “to pay for 
his genius. ‘The artfulness and contrived accident of 
his school is as alien to the nature of country building 
as the most polished neo-Classic, and the habit of design- 
ing from the outside inwards that his followers developed 
Is still the bane of English architecture. 

If, however, we eschew the lop-sided gable, the sudden 
patch of half-timber and the dramatic chimney of the 
"nineties, we тау none the less be forced to use a little 
deceitful ingenuity in simplifying the external design of 
our much divided buildings. Certain things if they cannot 
be explained are better not mentioned at all; if the bath- 
room window cannot be brought to reason perhaps it can 
be tucked round the corner. Much coneessions being 
agreed upon, the infrangible rule in cottage design appears 
to be that every part of the building must take its shape 
from its apparent use, and that the parts together must 
be arranged with as much order as 18 cousistent with 
their several natures. 

In all common cases this high-sounding theory. comes 
down to very plain practice and its formulation may seem 
unnecessary if not pedantic. In it, however, lies the only 
explanation of the inability of the untaught modern 
builder to succeed where his forefathers never failed. 
Theirs was a simple task, his is a complex one, theirs to 
add room to гооп, his to pack diverse rooms Into one 
containing shell. If the shell is to be more than a 
symmetrical disguise, his task is one that may perplex 
the most skilful of architects and one that 1s amenable 
{о no discoverable rules. The worst failures, however, 
шау be averted by constant recollection of the relation 
of plan to elevation. Such monstrosities for example as 
а barge-board running across a chimney-stack ora vallev- 
gutter debouching over- the middle of a window must 
always disgrace the intelligence of their perpetrator; they 
do not ‘f make sense ” to the eye, let alone the reason. 
In formal architecture the logic of small things must 
vield to the grand pattern of the whole, but simple build- 
ing knows no grand pattern. In simple building the old 
tag is true and art must be artfully concealed, happily 
there are still many problems in which little art is 
needed. 

By most designers, however, the sunplhieity of nature 
is attained with little less difficulty than is that of artifice. 
To say a plain thing plainly is scarcely easier to us than 
to explain a hard one. Just as uneducated speech is a 
jumble of fraginents of misused metaphor, so uneducated 
architecture is known by its msignificant use of features 
once significant, by its irrelevanee, by its internal incon- 
sistency. The designer who combines in one building 
gable-copings, flat verges and barge-boards is like the 
orator who fears that the stagnation of trade is flowing 
towards a social conflagration. We may know what he 
means, bat in saving it he has shown himself to be either 
careless or uneducated, or both. 

It is this inconsistency which so often betravs those 
insincerities Which are harmful only when discovered, 
those concessions to “ association ” which every mortal 
artist must frequently make; with the approval of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, by the wav. Nobody gazing at one 
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of Sir Edwin Lutyens's cyclopean chimneys is offended 
at there being so much ado about а couple of flues, 
because Sir Edwin is wise and makes every chimney а 
monument. His buildings seem to grow large chimneys 
as naturally аз elephants grow large legs. А lesser man 
might give the show away, vetraying his massive stack һу 
the svelte outline of the single flue from the scullery, 
fatally visible round the corner. Біг Edwin knows 
better: not a hint escapes him that a brick less would 
suffice, and the beholder is satisfied. 

To make a chimney twice its necessary size, however, 
is not “to say a plain thing plainly °’: It is to say a plain 
thing very emphatically and hyperbolically. Such 
exaggerations are not inconsistent with simple design, 
but still less are they essential to it. In old work of the 
kind they have no place and our need of them 15 our 
weakness. The eye is very patient and only calls the 
mind to its aid under provocation: we are not Ruskins 
to need a certificate of its reality before we determine 
whether marble pe beautiful or not. 

But if the marble be painted wood we might be as 
well pleased by the wood without the paint. And many 
a modern cottage, gracious with the simplicity of a past 
age might lose no grace were its simplicity that of our 
own time. A small flue “ draws ” better than a big one; 
might it not be allowed to look small? 

Such questions reach far, and their answering though 
essential to architectural progress is happily not essential 
to the design of pleasing buildings. Good form is good 
form and good colour good colour, whether in the fashions 
of George L. or in those of George V. Simple design 15 
no less simple design because it harks back a century 
or so, and, if we genuinely prefer the past, it need be no 
less sincere. Putty glazing and lead glazing in the same 
new cottage make nonsense of each other, but we may 
choose either we please. Archaism, И sustained, 15 a 
venial fault in design, inconsistency is a deadly sin. The 
skill of an architect is shown, more than in aught else, 
in the frank expression of a programme, and a programme 
can be stretched legitimately to include the maintenance 
of obsolescent building traditions. Ав Guadet says, 
though in another context, ‘‘ Savez vous bien ce qui est 
très fort, et trés original? C'est de faire tres bien ce que 
d'autres ont fait simplement bien." There is plenty of 
room for ability and originality in the use of old formulas. 
when it happens as it does in England that thev are 
inperatively demanded by the publie. Тһе sentimen- 
tality of the English art-lover is so deeply engrained in 
him that those who must please him to live may well 
rejoice that this sentimentality should demand so little 
that is embarrassing in the honest pursuit of art. The 
fierce logic demanded of French architects by the national 
character is a quality that the cottage builder should 
admire more often than he imitates; for him the logic 
of the medieval builder is a surer guide. Апа the 
medieval builder was above all conversative. 

The cottage-designer, then, may read into his pro- 
gramme whatever kind of wall, roof, window, chimney 
or other necessary feature his good sense. guided but not 
overruled bv sentiment, may direct. Having made his 
choice, however, he must absolutelv be consistent. 
Arbitrary mixtures of contradictory motives show nothing 
but weakness of mind in their contriver. Good sense 
specifies the use of those materials of sufficiently good 
quality which are most easily procurable. Sentiment, 
however, condemns the importation of materials which 
contrast violently with those in traditional use in the 
locality, unless the importation be large enough to make 
a new tradition in itself. A great deal of nonsense has 
been written about the fancied importance of using only 
“local materials ” in country building; a restriction that 
was imposed by convenience upon our forefathers has 
[оеп bound upon us with the stringency of an iesthetie 
law. Certainly it is wrong to provide old buildings with 
inharmonious neighbours, equally it is foolish to neglect 
{һе natural resources of the countryside without reason. 
If, however, the history of the present day is to be fairly 
corde in our buildings, future archeologists will rightly 
expect to see evidence of that ease of transport which eften 
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makes it economically possible to substitute for an 
inferior material on the spot a superior one from afar. 
On the other hand, we shall outstep reason if we seck our 
roofing-tiles in Spain or our bricks in Holland, a pre-war 
commerce that it is unnecessary to revive. 

The picturesque, say the pedagogues, may happen but 
can never be brought about. Its quest, without doubt, is. 
full of dangers, and should only be undertaken by the 
most skilled. “But some elements of the picturesque not 
only can but should be deliberately sought by every 
country cottage-builder, and among these none 1s more 
important than irregularity of colour and of surface. 
The immediate surroundings ef a country cottage will be 
neither lawns nor paved terraces. The garden and 
orchard that lie about it will be many-coloured and of 
uneven surface, and the cottage that grows from their 
midst should share these characteristics. This precept, 
however, is no excuse for extravagances of a kind too 
common in the works of a modern school of architects, 
whose buildings are distinguishable by the violence of 
their haphazard colouring. The result, for example, of 
mixing at random slates from different quarries on one 
roof, seldom justifies the expedient. As Micklethwaite 
said of a similar practice in window-glazing, the effect 
is generally that “of one ugly colour spotted over with 
another.” In fact, the “ natural” variety of tint that 
we seek is only certainly attainable when it is ‘‘ naturally ” 
produced ; it will arise from the veins of one quarry, the 
firing of one brick-kiln, the freshening and the flagging 
of one man’s hand. Our part in achieving it is merely 
to check that striving after unnatural (and usually un- 
serviceable) perfection, that selecting and discarding, 
which aims at uniformity of colour and of surface. 

The machine however, neither freshens nor flags, 
and if machine-made materials are more useful than those 
made by hand, it would be pedantry to pass them br. 
Accidents of manufacturing enterprise, together with 
remains of the Victorian worship of the machine for its 
own sake, have made these mechanical products the most 
readily procurable in many parts of the country. Such 
accidents, however, have no bearing on the problem of 
seemly building—the right utilitarianism of art deals with 
generalities not with exceptional cases. А rag-and-bone 
merchant could build his garden wall most cheaply cf tin 
cans and old bottles, but the wall would not satisfy the 
reason of the spectator who did not know who had built it. 

The conditions under which machine-made bricks and 
tiles are more useful than, or even as useful аз, hand: 
made ones are rare at the present time. No doubt this 
will change, and with the change will come the passing of 
what we have called the “cottage ’’ style. The ugliness 
in pressed machine-made bricks and tiles is not inherent 
or inevitable; it results from a false ambition in their 
manufacture. This amuition is toward a degree of 
smoothness and squareness that fits the products no whit 
better to endure strain and wear than would a less nice 
shaping. If the makers of such things will eschew this 
foppery, we need not faint at the prospect of being com- 
pelled to embody in their wares the architecture of the 
future. The architecture of the present, however. 
generally offers us the choice between the costly pressed 
brick and something both cheaper апа more durable. 
While this remains true, the “ picturesque ” will have a 
right to survive. Meanwhile, when circumstances compel 
us to use machine-made materials the crime can be white- 
washed. \vuitewash and distemper colour are indeed a 
ready means of salvation whenever and wherever the 
building materials available are not those which we would 
wish them to be. They can redeem even the smooth 
Welsh-slated roof. But whitewash and colour-wash 
should appear to have a protective as well as an esthetic 
purpose, they must be applied impartially to walling and 
dressings alike if both be of brick. There is something 
unpleasantly illogical about a wall of whitewashed stocks 
quoined with naked red facers; the whitewash stands 
revealed as mere decoration, and erude decoration at that. 

The choice and use of building materials must above 
all be influenced py the character of the buildings in which 
thev are to be embodied. There may be circumstances 
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in which a cottage тау suitably exhibit delicate mouldings 
and ornament, necessitating smooth flat wall-surfaces 
whether of brick, stone or plaster. It is a good general 
rule that the width of a mortar-joint and the projection 
of a surface-irregularity must little, if at all, exceed the 
breadth of the smallest nilet in the architectural mould- 
ings of the design. The '' rock-face ’’ of modern rubble 
walling 13 an intolerable affectation save only when it is 
used as a substitute for rustication. The natural treat- 
ment of rough-stone walling is to smear the surface up 
level with mortar or cement. Many of the villas of the 
north whose facades resemble painfully constructed 
Alpine gardens, show on their party walls, and other walls 
more or less out of sight, the proper surface of a rubble 
building. In some places in the Cotswolds and else- 
where old stone-walling may certainly be found in which 
the mortar face is sunk far below the plane of the walling, 
but the effect in juxtaposition with the wrought dressings 
is unpleasant and unworthy of imitation. 

There seems to be no particular object in building with 
very thin bricks if they are troublesome to procure, the 
ordinary brick is too thick for our present taste, but it will 
serve perfectly well. Both in brick and stone walling it 
Is perfectly justifiable to make patterns with different 
colours or textures provided the patterns are suitable and 
interesting—diamond-shaped spots and outbreaks of 
chess-board are. neither. 

Ashlar facing is an improbability in the cottage-style 
and in its more polished varieties an artistic impossibility. 
The remaining available materials such as chalk, flint, 
concrete, cob, pisé-de-terre and boulders call for no par- 
ticular comment in this place. A word of warning may, 
however, be uttered against the form of concrete block 
which imitates, sometimes only too successfully, that ugly 
thing a '' rock-faced ’’ building stone. The spectacle of 
a wall built of these things artificially uneven as to sur- 
face, yet all of exactly the same size and colour, is dis- 
gusting to the eye. Manufactured roofing slates, again, 
seem to 11036 people to be inherently ugly, though the 
greater part of their offence lies in the unnecessary 
colouring matter incorporated in them. Irobably, if they 
were made with no regard for their appearance, they 
might prove not unsightly. 

Not only should the texture of walls and roof be 
carefully foreseen in detail, but also the collective tex- 
tures of the building as a whole. A shaggy building is 
ill-become by а glossy roof, and thatch accords but in- 
differently with cut-stone walls, whatever precedent there 
may be for this combination. The exaggeratedly barbaric 
boulder walls in fashion in America some years back 
looked very absurd where they adjoined the inevitably 
square and neat door and window-frames, recalling those 
line-drawings in which half the work is done with a ruler 
and the remainder free-hand after dinner. In fact very 
rough textures are out of place wherever there is to be 
modern ironwork and joinery. Every line in a roof сап 
be made to surge up and down except the gutter, and the 
gutter will show up the whole imposture. Window glass 
is In the main obstinatelv level, and will shine out. fı от 
our heaped-up walls as undefeatedly as the lodging-house 
looking-glass from its fortification of sea-shells. Some 
genius may possibly evolve picturesque effects of contrast 
from such combinations, but he has not done it yet. 
Meanwhile we suffer (though perhaps not in cottages) from 
Adam hob-grates surrounded by red brickwork, from 
leaded windows in ashlar walls, from ‘‘ antique finished ' 
nandles on enamelled doors. Smooth plaster alone will 
combine with rough textures elsewhere, since it appears 
what it 18, а mere covering to the wall rather than the 
face of the wall itself. 

Of the colour of building materials little can be said 
that will be a sure guide in the choice of it, here if anv- 
where is an unruled realm where taste alone can produce 
good order. In most problems of cottage-building the 
range of selection is small, certain things can be go easily, 
and we can reasonably reject only the most outrageous of 
them. The distribution of colour in a design is another 
thing altogether; here the architect more frequently t than 
not has a free hand to make or mar his design. ; More 
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frequently than not, too, he forgets colour altogether, lets 
white chimneys cut his red roof to shreds, runs brick 
ladders up his walls between neighbouring quoins of stone 
and slashes every verge with ` tile-and-a-half ” tiles of 

a different clay from the rest. The only counsel that can 
» offered to him is that he should decide exactly what he 
wants and take pains to get it. Most architectural sins 
of colour are involuntary. | 

Given that the surfaces and tints of a cottage are well 
selected, the main difficulties of its design still remain to 
be encountered. The chief among these have already 
been suggested, such as that great one of explaining ‘о 
the eye the dislocation of doors and windows caused by. > 
irregular subdivision of a regular mass. If nothing , 
plan may appear arbitrary and irrational still less may 
anything do so in elevation; (Шеге must be a general 
height ror window sills and window heads in each storey 
from which no opening diverges without cause visible or 
implied, a universal pitch of roof, and a consistent relation 
between eaves-line and floor-line. Tf timber- building and 
brick-building be mingled, to each must be assigned its 
proper function, the hght work being given to the timber 
the heavy to the brick. If the eaves be broken by a 
gable, this must be done to accommodate some window 
or chimney that without the gable must be misplaced or 
unsupported. If one roof be hipped all other similar roofs 
must be hipped unless we can justify a gable by making 
some use of its tympanum. 

All this is no more than common sense, and is not 
likely to be seriously disputed. Nevertheless, it is seldom 
acted upon now adays. Every sort of illogicality appears 
daily in the working- drawings for the Jerusalem to be built 
by British district councils, and most of their perpetrators 
would probably plead ancient precedent for their vagaries. 
If ancient precedent means a patched-up old building in 
which such and such a thing can be seen, there may һе 

said to be ancient precedent ‘for almost ev erything. But 

if ancient prezedent means an unaltered building of soine 
lormer century showing the required peculiarity, it 13 
astonishing how little of such authority there is for any 
design save that founded on the strictest logic. There is 
no more contemptible folly than that of attempting to 
imitate in а building, w hich might be a work of art, the 
accidents of history and fortuitous alteration. The archi- 
tect reduces his profession by such malpractice to the 
level of that of the '' worm-eater." Unfortunately, 
worm-eating is easier than architecture, aud is widely 
practised. Let us hope that it may some dav be forbidden 
by law. 


“The Architect" Fifty Years Ago. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1869. 


Our readers will remember that this work [South Shields 
Town Hall], after an open and brisk competition, was given 
by the Council to a local architect, whose design was regarded 
as the best. Various correspondents gave expression in our 
columns to their sense of the manner in which the successful 
architect had “touted " his design. On our own part, we 
contented ourselves with offering a word of appeal for the 
preservation. of the present Town Hall building, which. 
though not a magnificent work in any sense, is yet a modest 
and quaint specimen of that type of old municipal buildings 
which the genius of modern improvement is rapidly demolish- 
ing. The well-known artist, Mr. Birkett Foster, also took 
great interest in the subject, and wrote forcible letters, which 
we have no doubt largely assisted the view we ourselves advo- 
cated. It is, therefore, with no little satisfaction we have 
learned that the new scheme, by a vote of the Town Council, 
has been abandoned, and the old Town Hall is to stand. 


ix - == 


Ат a special meeting of Presteign Urban Council, on 
Wednesday, November 19, the plans for the proposed new 
houses to be built under the Government scheme, as prepared 
by Mr. J. Parker, of Hereford, the architect appointed by 
the Council, were inspected and approved, and ordered to be 
sent to the Ministry of Health. Two sites, one near the 
National School, and one near Clatterbrune, were also 
approved, and ordered to be reported to the Ministry. The 
estimated cost per house under the scheme was as follows : — 


Houses built in brick, type A, £642; type B, £577; in con- 


erete, type А. £570; type B, £500. 
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The Housing Problem. 


An Alternative Scheme to the Government Proposals. 


Ох Thursday, November 20, at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C., а con- 
ference was held to consider an alternative housing 
scheme to that of the Government, which hag been pro- 
pounded by Мг. А. G. Westacott, an accountant, of 
Colonial House, Fenchurch Street, E.C. Major A. P. 
Newman, М.Р., was voted to the chair, and there was 
a fairly large gathering, consisting of representatives of 
architects and surveyors, builders and contractors, build- 
ing societies, property owners, financiers, trades unions, 
and other bodies interested in the alternative scheme. 
The Chairman in a short opening statement explained 
that he was at the meeting to represent the Middle 
Classes Union, though he was also a vice-president of 
the Urban District Councils Association. The problem 
they had before them was, he said, how as a debtor nation 
it was possible within the next five or six years to build 
the half-million houses that were urgently wanted, with- 
out burdening the taxpayer. More than a year ago, 
at а conference attended by members of the Surveyors’ 
Institution and other bodies, a very carefully thought- 
out scheme for dealing with the problem was 
put’ forward, but when it was sent to the 
Government it was  pigeon-holed. That scheme 
was based upon individual effort, with a certain amount of 
Government backing and Government supervision. Іп 
the Housing Act of the Governinent the private individual 
as such was practically eliminated, and the work was to 
be done by the municipal and county authorities. Those 
who were interesting themselves in the scheme put for- 
ward by Mr. Westacott had no desire to put any difficulties 
in {һе way of the Government. They knew they had 
а very dificult task in front of them, but, although they 
wished to help them as much as they could, they recog- 
nised that the Housing and Town-Planning Act of 1919 
had broken down. It had broken down because there 
was not enough money in the coffers of the State to float 
anything in the nature of a great housing loan. То his 
mind that Act failed from the very beginning in one 
vitally important principle—viz. that it ought not to have 
been an Act to provide houses for the working classes 
only, but it should have been à National Housing Act. 
He had extracted from Dr. Addison that the words 
‘‘ working classes '" were not to be literally interpreted, 
but that they should be.liberally interpreted. The great 
blot on the Act was that the private builder and his 
financial backer were for the moment eliminated. Mr. 
Westacott's scheme cut right across that of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Westacott wished to encourage individual 
effort; to give the private builder a chance, and also the 
man who was prepared to lend money for the purpose 
of housing. Тһе housing problem ought really to be 
divided into two parts. They liad got to realise that 
there were thousands and thousands of houses which were 
required to be built for the working classes, and by that 
he meant those who were earning at the outside not more 
than £3 10s. or £4 а week. Не had no doubt that those 
houses would have to be built under direct. municipal, 
county, or Government superintendence. Builders who 
were prepared to undertake that class of work must 
allow themselves to be tied down with a good bit of red 
tape, and they would have to produce houses to let at a 
rent of something between 7s. 64. and 155. а week. 
Probably Government assistance of some sort would have 
to be provided. The other side of the problem was the 
provision of houses for the rest of tho population who 
did not come under the term, the ‘‘ working classes.” 
At the present moment there was an enormous amount 
of land up and down the country ready to be let for 
building. In Finchley there was a lot of that land in 
which the streets and sewers were all laid, and everything 
was ready to run up buildings for the middle classes, but 
nothing was being done. They wanted to provide the 
builder with his financial backer, so that he could go 
ahead at once and put up houses where the land was 


ready. If the builder was to go ahead he must have 
the materials he needed. The Government ought to 
remove the embargo on materials, instead of only allow- 
ing them to be doled out to those authorities whose 


schemes had met with their approval. He had carefully 


considered Mr. Westacott’s scheme, which had attracted 
a good deal of attention in the House of Commons, and it 
seemed to him to be a well-planned and watertight 
proposal, 

Mr. Westacott stated that he had been inundated 
With correspondence from public authorities and others 
who were in sympathy with his scheme, and he had also 
had a good deal of correspondence with the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, who stated that the notice was. 
too short for them to formally appoint someone to repre- 
sent them at the conference. Proceeding to compare his 
scheme with that of the Government, he said that the 
Government scheme would entail a big and expensive 
Government Department, but under his proposals such 
a Department could be reduced to small dimensions. The 
Government scheme required immediate State or munici- 
pal loans. Under his scheme no money was required 
either from the State or the municipalities for the moment. 
Under the Government scheme there would be heavy 
losses on administration, because the rent would not be 
equivalent to the outgoings. He was of opinion that private 
enterprise was ready and willing to step into the breach, 
provided that a proper inducement was given. The great 
obstacle was the excess cost, and under his scheme that 
excess cost would be borne as to two-thirds by the State 
and one-third by the person who owned or tenanted the 
house. The Government would not be asked to find 
any money whatever; private enterprise would find it 
and loan it to the municipality. By the Government 
scheme municipalities would have to find a 14. rate, but 
under his proposals no rate would be necessary. The State 
was to issue housing bonds for two-thirds of the excess 
cost to the private financier, payable at par at the end 
of twenty years, meantime bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
рег annum. He believed they were all agreed that houses 
could be erected by private enterprise at least 25 per cent. 
cheaper than they could be built either by the State or 
municipalities. His idea was to get the whole of the 
wheels of the building trade into motion, and that would 
have a beneficial effect upon all other industries. He also 
suggested that all control over materials should be lifted 
and the existing trade facilities be fully utilised. 

Major Lloyd Greame, М.Р., said he thought that the 
scheme of Mr. Westacott was a good one, but he saw 


_ difficulties in it. Of one thing he was certain, and that 


was that, if houses were to be built, it would be neces- 
sary to bring the private builder in. The big snag on 
which the Government scheme was likely to break down 
was finance. ‘The great attraction of the alternative 
scheme was that Mr. Westacott was not asking for cash. 
but was prepared to take a bond. If they were going to 
get the scheme accepted they would have to make it 
clear that the builder and the man who was financing 
the operations was not going to be in the position of 
erecting houses, selling them at a fair price, and then 
getting the benefit of the Government bonds in addition. 
Tf it was possible to link on to the scheme an option 
to the tenants to purchase, he thought it would make it 
a good deal more attractive. As he believed they had 
some of the representatives of the operatives present, 
he must say that the cost of putting up houses was being 
enhanced by the fact that not nearly enough work was 
being done for the money that was being paid. The 
number of bricks which a man laid to-day was a great 
deal fewer than he could and ought to lay, and he was 
afraid that, unless both emplovers and employed pulled 
together and something was done to get rid of the ‘‘ ca’ 
canny ” policy that existed, the difficulties of housing 
would be accentuated. | | 

Mr. Е. Evans, L.C.C., speaking in general support 


te 4 
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of the scheme, said it appealed to him because it started 
with private enterprise, and, looking at it from a financial 
point of view, he should regard any housing bonds issued 
by the Government as being as good as cash, and that was 
the great charm of the scheme. He was afraid, however, 
that Mr. Westacott was under-estimating the cost of 
building.. The present price for ordinary cottage property 
to-day was roughly 1s. 6d. per foot; pre-war it was some- 
thing like 44d. per foot. They must recognise that if 
they were to have better conditions of life, the workman 
and the master and everyone else must pay for it; and 
while he thoroughly agreed with the principle of distri- 
bution of the excess cost, he did not agree that the houses 
could be built on the figures of £750 for а six-roomed 
cottage. He had no faith in the suggestion that between 
now and 1927 they were going to wipe off one-third of 
excess costs. Labour was never going to take less than 
it was getting to-day, and as to materials they were 90% 
labour. His opinion was that in 1927 they would have 
practically the same conditions as to costs that existed 
today. He was in favour of the scheme because it 
encouraged private enterprise. The private builder got 
value for his money, but the State or the municipality 
never did. He was convinced that millions of money could 
be obtained for building if Government competition was got 
rid of, but people would have to recognise that they would 
have to pay more for their houses. After all, they had to 
pay double for everything else; why should they not have 
' to pay double rent? 

Mr. Selby, speaking as a representative of the '' jerry 
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builder, ’’ said that, after ali, that much-abused man was 


a product of the jerry community who were always out for. 


getting something cheap. Of late there had been. a 
general tendency to improvement, and wecently the 
Government had invited all the so-called “ jerry builders ” 
to meet them in conference to see if they could help in 
solving the housing problem. < They had been told that 
whatever houses they put up in future must be erected 
under the Government standard specification. That was 
all right, but there must be standard specification prices. 
He was convinced that builders would do all they could to 
support Mr. Westacott's scheme, as they had been very 
badly hit by the stoppage of their business during the war. 
In many places they had got land all ready, with roads and 
sewers, and it would be very unfair if they were thrown 
over and houses put up on new sites altogether. 

Mr. Murrey (Secretary of the Building Trades Opera- 
tives’ Federation of London) said that, while he was not 
able to commit his Federation in any shape or form to the 
scheme of. Mr. Westacott, he could say that if anything 
could be done from the operatives' side to promote housing 
in any way, he felt sure his council would do everything 
they possibly could to help. ` 

Alter further diseussion a resolution was agreed to 
recording the opinion of the meeting that the proposals 


of Mr. Westacott were the most workable, economical, 


and efficient system yet put forward, and asking that they 
should receive the careful attention of the House of 
Commons. It was further resolved to call a national 
conference at a near date, to further discuss the schemo. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL ОҒ ARCHITECTURE. Measured Drawing by S. бсвнгхо. Third Year Diploma Course. 
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The Work of the Architectural School of the University of Liverpool. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. Compcsition 
by Е, WILLIAMS, First Year Degree Course. 


WE are glad to illustrate some of the very interesting work 
submitied by students of the Liverpool Architectural 
Schcol, which admittedly reaches an unusually high stand- 
ard this year. Тһе Liverpool School has for the mest 
part directed the attention of цз students to work of the 
post-Renaissance period, instead of to the broader and 
more general curriculum. covered by the Architectural 
Association, and it 1s good for all that these differences of 
aim and scope should exist among the schools as it elimin- 
ates sameness, and produces currents of healthy criticism 
which would be impossible were the teaching and influ- 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. Design for 
City Bank by Е. R. ARTHUR. Second Year Degree Course. 


ences of the various schools to be based on the same lines. 
The Atelier, again, was founded to promote study on other 
lines, and, as might be expected, they are in the direction 
of the promotion of what may be called the study of an 
international type of design, in the production of which 
the French hold a marked hegemony, so much so that it 
is very customary to classify as French, work in which 


. marked local traits are wanting, and which reaches a 
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standard of erdered апа balanced design, founded оп the 
principles of the Renaissance. 
One of ihe defects cf architectural training of the day 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL ОЕ ARCHITECTURE. Design for Bathing Establishment. By М. В. La SILLEs Kerry. Diploma. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. Design by G. CHECELEY. 


is that there has been a very marked diminution in the 
practice of measuring and sketehing actual buildings, 
as no process is so likely to bring students into touch 
with actual realities of design, while the production of 
huge finished colour drawings is apt to alienate the student 
from the realities of design, and to direct his attention 
towards what may often be described as mere tricks of 
draughtsmanship. 

In looking round most exhibitions al students' drawings 
of to-day we confess to a wish that some of the essays s and 
studies in colour might be replaced bv the older type 
of careful measured "drawings of many of the great 
buildings which still remain to us, and are unrecorded in 
any worthy or complete manner. It might even be poss- 
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Second Year Degree Course. 


ible, by mapping out the country and its buildings in dis- 
tricis, to build up within twenty or thirty years ati almost 
complete colleciion of measured drawings of the past 
architecture of the country, the value of which would be 
very great in years to come. Nor is such work to be 
dismissed as being of purely antiquarian interest, since 
it 18 at once an exercise in architectural design, propor- 
tion, and construction, for the student; a lesson he cannot 
learn in the same manner from any books, and the result 
of the absence of which frequently makes the difference 
between the work of the architect whom we feel has 
‘arrived,’ and those who are never destined: to pass 
through the portals of real achievement in design. 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. Measured Drawing of George Street Congreg ıtional Church, Liverp ol. 


By E. R. ARTHUR. 


Second Year Degree Course. 
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Correspondence. 
“ Luxury Building.” 
To the Editor of Tug ARCHITECT. 


SIR, А few weeks ago you were good enough to allow 
те to make a proposal through your columns for the forma- 
tion of a Federated Council of architectural] bodies capable 
of taking joint action quickly in any matter affecting archi- 
fects. I believe there are some faint hopes of the proposal 
receiving further consideration at some future time, but 
in the meanwhile a matter has arisen which could at once 
have been dealt with by the proposed body had it been in 
existence. I refer to the Government's proposal to intro- 
duce a Bill this week for the purpose, inter alia, of stop- 
ping what is vaguely described as “ luxury building” with 
the idea of concentrating labour on the national housing 
scheme, or, in other words, facilitating one form of private 
building enterprise at the expense of another. By the time 
this letter is due for publication the Bill will probably be 
before the House of Commons, and architects should be 
ready to support their societies in any action which they 
may take with a view to having the Bill thrown out or 
amended as may seem best. 

In my opinion ‚the Government proposals will not 
accomplish the end in view, but will merely hamper still 
further the building industry and aggravate the existing 
artificial conditions caused by the Housing Act. 

By all means let us get back to private enterprise in 
building, but let us do it by the removal of restrietions 
rather than by the further imposing of them on one section 
of the building community. 

Probably the Government has not taken the trouble to 
ascertain the amount of housing already provided under 
great difficulties by private enterprise and which probably 
compares very favourably with that accomplished by the 
Government with all its resources. A 

It should not be forgotten that there are many building 
owners engaged at the present time upon private building 
enterprises of a class which might to the narrow official 
mind be deemed ‘‘ luxury building," and who at the same 
time are providing working-class housing in connection 
with their schemes. 

For instance, a firm of architects in London have to my 
personal. knowledge at the present time work in hand for 
new business premises, garages, alterations to property, 


. &c., ranging in value from £300 to £12,000, and aggre- 


sating a total of over £21,000. In each case the building 
owners are providing cottages and flats in connection with 
these properties at an aggregate cost of over £24,000, and 
in some cases they are proposing to spend three times as 
much money on the cottages as they are on the “luxury 
building." The point is that if this “luxury building ” 
is stopped the housing schemes will not be proceeded with, 
and all concerned will be put to great loss and inconveni- 
ence. No doubt there are many other similar cases. 

The remedy is not to subsidise one class of building and 
stop another, but to remove restrictions on labour, increase 
production, stop profiteering and unemployment doles, 
facilitate transport, repeal restrictive legislation, and 
restore to private individuals the right to carry on their 
lawful business. In the debate in the House of Commons 
there was much talk of mobilising all the housing resources 
in the country in support of the Housing Act, but there was 
not a single reference to the services which architects are 
capable of rendering in this matter if they are given a 
chance. 

The Government's proposals mean that architects who 
have for many years suffered as a result of legislation 
crippling to the building industry, and who have had all 
their private work stopped for the past four or five years 
9y the war and are just beginning in some cases to take 
up the threads of their practice, are again to be penalised, 
quite annecessarily, unless some strong action is taken by 
the representative architectural bodies backed up by their 
individual members. Separate societies can, and no doubt 
will, take any necessary action, but it could be made so 
much more effective if it could be directed into one channel 
with the whole weight of the profession behind it. 

An academic protest against the Government proposals is 
of very little use, though it is better than letting the matter 
go by default. It should be followed up by further action, 
and I shall be glad to hear from architects who are likely 
to be adversely affected by the Government proposals with 
a view to a strong case being made out by the Society in 
any action it may decide to take.—Yours, &c., i 

С. МсАвтнов BUTLER. 
Secretary of the Society of Architects. 
November 24, 1919. | 


November 28. 1919 
The Society of ArcHitects and Irish Housing | 


| Schemes. 
To the Editor of Tug ARCHITECT. 


SIR,— The attention of the Society of Architects was 
recently drawn to an Order of the Housing Department of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland with respect to the 
employment of architects by local authorities for the pur- 
pose of housing schemes under the above Act, which provided 
for the formation of a panel of architects limited to members 
of the R.I.B.A. or of the В.Г.А., Ireland. 

As such an Order, if not extended, would have debarred 
those members of the Society of Architects who are not 
members of either one of the Institutions named from being 
included in the panel, the Society took the matter up with 
the Local Government Board for Ireland, which has agreed 
that all members of the Society practising in Ireland may 
make application to be included in the panel. The names 
of several members of the Society who would have been ex- 
cluded under the Order as it stands have already been added 
to the panel. 


The Society’s view is that public architectural appoint- 
ments should be open to all architects possessing the required 
professional qualifications, seeing that no existing archi- 
tectural body has the monopoly of such members of the 
profession on its registers.—Yours, &c., 

November 21, 1919. C. ARTHUR BUTLER, Secretary. 


Восву Urban Council had to reconsider their scheme for 
building sexenty-six houses on tha Clifton Road estate, the 
Ministry of Health having refused to sanction the contracts, 
which worked out at about £1,200 per house. The Chair- 
man of the Housing Committee and the surveyor had inter- 
viewed the officials of the Ministry, who entirely rejected the 
larger type of house, and substituted the smaller type, which 
means considerable modification. Mr. Ringrose said the 
scheme had been so mutilated that it was wrong to go on with 
it except on new grounds. Mr. Loverock said the whole 
scheme was financially rotten, and he thought it would be 
better to wait until private builders took the matter up. 


The Council decided to proceed with the houses at a cost of 
£840 each. ү 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. Measured Drawing by 
| S. SUBHUNG. Third Year Diploma Course. 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 


Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with during 
the week are as follows : — 


BUILDING Sites. Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Acreage, Rural. Acreage. 
London County Coun- Cuckfield (É ey 1.78 
cil (2 sites) . 5.250.259 Daventry 1.00 
Acton (2 sites) 6.87 Depwade : 1.00 
Beaconsheld (2 sites). 15.49. De.izes (6 sites) . 5.67 
Blackpool 24.83 ' Docking (1 site). aE 
Bradtord 70.83 ^ Epping 3.33 
Chingtord 509 9 Erpingham (7 HON 7.50 
Droit wich 0.92 ' Hailsham  : 5.00 
Ely (2 sites). 9.90 Handley Wintney 2.90 
Glossop š 5.09 Headlingt: n 7 0.97 
Harrington . . : 2.15 Hemel Hempstead 5.20 
Haywards Heath (2 Henley В 2.91 
sites) . . 425 Highworth (3 sites) 10.00 
Heston and ОР 54.61 Ноо (2 sites) 6.00 
Irthlingborough (2 ^ Horsaam 1.00 
sites). ; . 41.28 Isle of Thanet 5.75 
Leiston-cum- Sien ell. 500 Ketterine | 2.00 
March . 1.00.2 Texden-and Wiilstved 1.56 
Merthyr Tydfil 4.95 ' Lone Crendon 14 sites) 16.20 
Merton and Morden 4.14 Mildenhall (3 sites) ج‎ 
Nottingham 142.80 | Pew sev (6 sites) . 6.46 
Rushton (2 sites) .2.00 + Saffron Wallon 1.00 
Ripley . i 4.12 ` Salisbury (Z sites) 8.00 
Saddleworth (2 sites) . 25.68 Settle 0.75 
Sheffield | 5 . 350.09 | Sevenoaks (4 Ses) 10.75 
Smethwick (2 sites) 55.00 | Staines (2 sites) . 7.97 
Southwick 4.07 ' Stone 1.09 
Spalding (3 sites) 9.09 , Stow-on-the- Wold 2.85 
Stamford 39.49 | Xtratford-on-Avon 3.94 
Swadkincote (3 sites) . 9.4) ' Taunton (3 sites). 21.94 
Tring . 6.00 | Thornbury (3 sites) 5.00 
Walton-ou-the-Naze 9.50 | Whistou (5 sites). 16.25 
Warrington . 0.59 | Wincanton (4 sites) 3.79 
— | Wing | 1.20 

4,143.27 — Witney | 0.55 

Rural. Acreage. , Wokingham . 0.85 
Aylsham 1.00 | Wycombe (3 sites) 11.00 
Battle . 3.00 | Yeovil . : 0.89 
Bedford 4.08 , 

Cheltenham . | 0.50 ' County Councils, 
Chesterton . | | 0.72 | Hertford ` ; 0.75 
Clare | 1.50 | Isle of Ely (2 sites) 0.74 
Colwyn (1 site) : — | Somerset 3.60 
Cricklade and Wootton | 
Bassett (3 sites) 7.00 ' Total | 4 337.64 
Schemes approved: 

Urban. Acreage. | Rural. Acreage. 
Alderley- Edge 5.0 Hendon 22.66 
Barrow-in-Furness (5 Henley 1.50 

sites) 25.03 Menstoad 0.75 
Black pool . 24.63 | Hertford 2.60 
Bredbury and Romily . 387.98 , Honiton ! 1.50 
Burgess Hill 0.50 | Houghton-le- Spr ing (2 
Carshalton 0.24 sites). . 19.72 
Eccles . 0.57 | Ludlow (16 sites) 7.94 
Edmonton 170.50 | Luton 4 : 5.55 
Еоһат 0.98 | Maidstone 0.75 
Harrogate 15.99 ` Maldon . | 6.12 
Мат . . 8.62 | Malling (4 sites) . 3.50 
Maesteg (2 sites) i . 63.77 ı Market Harborough 2 
Maldens and Coombe . 31.42 sites). 9.55 
Middlesbrough 97.81 Marlborough 2.48 
Old Fletton . А 1.00 | Marshland . 15.00 
Quarry Bank (2 sites). 20.40 | Melford 1.00 
Ross (2 sites) . 5.00  Oxenden . 1.00 
St. Albans . | . 10.45 Pebworth (2 sites) 17.06 
Sechill . : ; ; 5.50 st, Mellons (7 sites) 15.10 
Shepton Mallet. | 0.60 Фет е 1.00 
Sidmouth (2 sites) 533 Solihull (2 sites) 7.00 
Stowmarket . i . 12.50 | South Stoneham . 21.75 
Trowbridge . 5.44 | Stone (5 sites) 4.05 

Tadcaster 10.28 
945.51 Tendring 1.50 

Rural. \creage Towcester е 0.50 
Abingdon . 1.54 ^ Upton-on-Severn (6 
Alcester (12 sites} 21.61 sites). Я 11.23 
Amersham 0.66 | Wantage (2 sites) ` 3.00 
Buckingham ; 2.00 | Ware (4 sites) 6.29 
Cannock (2 sites). 52.30 | Westbourne (2 sites) 0.38 
Chelmsford . ; 9.01 Westbury and Whor- 

Chorley (2 sites). 3.07 | wellsdown (2 sites) . 5.00 
Cookham ; 3.97 , West Dean {2 sites) 4.12 
Crick : 0.50 | Wincanton . 0.37 
Cuckfield . | 0.31 Witney (2 sites) . 2.92 
Culham (2 sites), 100 Woodbridge (2 sites) 2.00 
Duis (5 sites) 2.50 ` Woodstock | 1.C0 
umow è 2.00 | County Cume 
East Grinstead (7 sites) 5.09 | Hertford 0.25 
Erpinghan А 107 Huntingdon 0.50 
Godstose (2 gites) 2.00 à | 
eadlineton 1.50 Tota 842.36 
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Housg PLANS. 
No. of houses. 


Urban. 


Atherton (part scheme). 


Barrow - in - Furness (4 
schemes) : 
Bath 

Belper : 


Bentley - with - Arksey 
(part scheme ) 

Bridport, . 

Bromsgrov e 

Buckingham 

Cirencester 

Congleton (1 sc heme) 

F oh 

Gildersome 

Gloucester 

Golborne . : 

Great Berkhang: stead 

Haverhill | 

Hazel Grove and Brain: 
shall (1 scheme) . 

Hemel Hempstead , 

likeston . š 

Kidderminster қ . 

Kingsbridge (1 scheme) . 

Launceston 

Leicester (2 schemes) 

Little Lever (part sc А 

Lowestoft ; 


Mansfield . . 
Market Harborough 

(part scheme) і 
Marlow 


Neath (2 schemes) 
Nottingham (part xc cheme) 
Nuneaton 

Old Fletton i 
Oxford (part. scheine) 
Rawdon . š 
Saddleworth 
Salcombe 

Salisbury. (1 scheme) 
Shrewsbury : 
Stourbridre 
Tewkesbury 

Ulverton 


3 


Schemes submitted : 


23 


. Urban. Хо. of houses. 
68 | Welshpeol a og 60 
Westhoughton (part 
— ' scheme) . 152 
10 — Weston-super-Mare 55 
34 | Wigton 12 
50 | 5,518 
10 | | 
50 Rural, Хо. of houses. 
10 Ashwell 14 
100 Banbury . ; : 4 
— Boston . š 100 
176 Brackley (2 schemes) 14 
5 Buntingford (4 schemes) 26 
140 С hipping Sodbury . 12 
90 | Dursiey š 100 
30 Godstone š ) 16 
10 | Headington (2 schemes) 11 
= Hemsworth (2 schemes) 30 
— , Hunslet (2 schemes) . 241 
44 | Huntingdon . С : 9 
200 Lichfield ; ; ⁄ 9 
200 Lichfield (part scheme} . 16 
— | Mere қ : 6 
15 Petworth (2 sc hemes) 18 
99 ' Shaftesbury (1 scheme) , — 
96 | Shardlow 138 
22 , Sleaford (3 sc hiemes) 12 
200 South Shields . 150 
' Taunton . А ; 6 
50 Thrapston (8 schemes) 48 
20 , Wallingford . 10 
140  Wangford (2 sc hemes) : 8 
244 , Wimborne and Cran- 
300 ! borne (3 schemes) 18 
32 | Wirral (1 scheme) . — 
58 x Yeovil . | š ? 8 
56 — 
26 1.073 
20 3,518 
— | County Councils. 
550 | Hertford | | 1 
500 | Oxford (3 schemes) ; É 
2, 
18 , Total . 4.595 


Schemes approved : 


U rban. 
Atherton (part scheme) . 
Axminster 
Bath 
Bromsgrove 
Chesterfield 
Cirencester 
East Retford 
Falmouth 
Gildersome 
Gloucester 
Golborne . 

Haverhill 
Ilkeston . I 
Kidderminster 
Kingston-on- H ull 
Launceston 
Leicester, 
Little 
&cheme) 
Lowestoft 
Mansfield Қ . 
Market Н; тогоп (part 
scheme) : 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton 
Rawdon . 
Shrewsbury 
Stourbridge 
Swinton . 
Taunton . 
Tewkesbury 
Truro 
Wantage | 
Wath- -upon- De: arne . 
Westhoughton 
БС һетпе) 
Weston-super- Mare 


Lever (part 


(ha rt 


š, 


Iiftv-two lay-out 


No. of houses. 


Rural. No. of houses. 
68 | Ashwell (2 schemes) 26 
10 | Banbury (4 schemes) 22 
100 | Biggleswade (2 schemes; 24 
50 | Billericay 16 
120 | Boston `. қ А . 100 
100 | Buntingford (7 schemes) 56 
150 | Chard (5 schemes) . . 25 
176 | Cookham ! 6 
5 | Dursley — 
140 | Eton 2 А | : 12 
50 | Forehoe . : I ! 4 
10 | Frome (10 schemes) ; 89 
200 | Hatfield . | | Ü 
200 | Hemsworth . 46 
118 | Kettering : ; ; 6 
15 | Leigh р е . 425 
16 | Lichfield . : : ; 9 
Lichfield (part scheme) . 16 
96 | Malling (2 schemes) 6 
22 | Middleton Cheney . А 2i 
200 | Shardlow 158 
Sleaford (5 schemes) я 12 
SO | Taunton. | 6 
244 | Tavistock | : ; 16 
500 | Wallingford . 5 
56 | Waneford | ; 4 
550 | Wantage (2 sc hemes) | 12 
500 | Welwyn . ; 4 
40 
24 1.120 
2 4.889 
14 
36 ` 
462 
152 
35 
889 ` Total . 9.009 
schemes were submitted and 


thirty-six schemes approved. 


Tur Warrington Corporation have abandoned the scheme 


to obtain water from the Ceiriog river at 


Llanarmon. 


Denhighshire, owing to its expense. The cost of the scheme 
was estimated at £2,000.000. 
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Beautiful Italian Doorways of 
the Renaissance. 


(See Inset Illustrations.) 


THE movement of complex effort and immensely varied 
achievement which we call the Italian Renaissance must, 
to be grasped at all, be divided and subdivided into its 
component parts. The late John Addington Symonds, 
here following Burckhardt, hag stated that three periods 
in the development of Renaissance architecture may be 
roughly marked. “Тһе first, extending from 1420 to 
1500, is the age of experiment and of luxuriant inventive- 
ness. Тһе second embraces the first forty years of the 
sixteenth century, when the most perfect building’ of the 
Italian Renaissance were produced. The third, again 
comprising about forty years, from 1540 to 1580, leads 
onward to the reign of mannerism and exaggeration, 
called by the Italians barocco.” And the writer goes on 
to point out that, while the third period is distinguished 
by scrupulous purism, strict adherence to theoretic rules, 
and consequent sacrifice of inventive qualities, in the first 
period we are bewildered by the luxuriance of creative 
powers, by the rioting of fancy in all forms of beauty, 
and ““ in general we detect a striving after effects not fully 
realised, and a tendency to indulge in superfluous orna- 
ment without regard for strictness of design.” 

We are treating Italian doorways in this notice, and 
doorways of the Renaissance time: though, indeed, it 
might seem difficult at first sight to place in the same 
artistic family -such divergent creations as the richly 
decorative doorway of the Sala dell’ Orologio in the Old 
Palace at Florence, and the gateway of the Bottini Palace 
at Lucca. Yet these are both manifestations of the 
Renaissance spirit; and we hope, in fact, to be able to 
show within the limits of this article how the one style 
developed, without any conscious break, into the other. 

A point to be here noticed is the luxuriant richness 
of decoration which confronts us in the earlier Renaissance 
work, and most particularly in the doorways, which are 
our present subject of study. The writer we have Just 
quoted goes on to remark that “іп no other style than 
this of the earlier Renaissance is the builder more in- 
separably connected with the decorator,’’ and instances 
the labours of the stone-carver, who provided the in- 
describable wealth of scrolls and friezes around doors and 
screens; of the bronze-founder, 4 with his mighty doors 
and pendent lamps '; and the wood-carver, who put 
tovether the tarsia work—while the Robbias prepared their 
delicately-toned reliefs for the lunettes above the door- 
‘ways. We shall find examples of all this decoration, in- 
cluding the most finished marble work, in the Italian 
doorways which we describe and illustrate here, but we 
have first to note another cardinal point—that throughout 
this earlier period, with all its exuberance of lovely detail, 
Florence, in her sculptors’ work as well as her architects’, 
always retains her specific qualities of purity of design, 
of a just and refined sense of dominant form in art. 

The cult of style in the city of Dante and Michelangelo 
rellects itself directly in her doorways, a fine example 
of which is the beautiful doorway of the Badia. Two 
pilasters and twin columns which back оп to them, sup- 
porting a transverse and richly decorated cornice, with 
above a beautiful areh, generally decorated with saints 
or angels, °“ putti, " flowers, or coats of arms—such is 
the general character of the Florentine doorways of this 
period, which, in the case of the Badia, contains a central 
lunette of Madonna and Child with adoring angels. 
Benedetto da Rovezzano, a native of Pistoja, was here 
the creative mind; and this work may be well compared 
at Florence with the noble entrance of the Sala dell 
Orologio by Benedetto da Majano, the “ poet of marble, '' 
who filled Tuscany with his exquisite creations. I wish 
here, however, to mention briefly а gateway of very 
different character, but still Florentine in its influence— 
that of the Arsenal at Venice, to which Michele Sammi- 
cheli gave Из essontially military character. This fine 
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creation of the great military architect of Verona is of a 
later epoch, but the doorway of the Palazzo Vecchio (Sala 
dell’ Orologio) is a creation of marvellous beauty and charm 
of sentiment, the arrangement of the columns and cornice 
resembling that of the Badia, but with (in front of and 
detached from the lunette) the marble figure of St. John 
the Baptist, patron of Florence, outlined against rich 
detail, with on either side a group of '* putti ' supporting 
candelabra. 

The fine gateway of Santa Caterina at Bologna is 3 
complete contrast to this Florentine creation, for here 
the sculptor and designer, one Vincenzo Onofri, a plastic 
artist of very considerable powers, abandons himself 
without restraint to his delight in lovely decorative detail, 
which covers the entire available surface of columns and 
pilasters, though the basal design, with its lunette above, 
still remains the same as in the Florentine examples. : 

“ This,” at has been said, ‘* was the age of sumptuous 
palace-building. Bologna is full of them, and Urbino, in 
the Ducal Palace, contains one specimen unexampled in 
extent and unique in interest.” In the wonderful door 
way of this Ducal Palace, its decorative composition that 
of a '' porta di guerra ” (portal of war), the lunette is 
definitely abandoned, and the local artist, Ambrogio 
Barocci, one of the forbears of the later famous painter 
Federigo Barocci, has given us а rich Renaissance design, 
covering pilasters and frieze above. Іп the great gate- 
way of the Palazzo Doria at Genoa the frieze, classical in 
Из conception, claims the predominant place, almost 
overpowering the fine doorways with its delicately carved 
pilasters. Тһе artist here seems to have been a certain 
Pace Gaggini, belonging to the family of Gaggini d: 
Bissone, who probably had come, like so many Genoese 
craftsmen, from neighbouring Lombardy. 

But now Bramante had appeared, and had brought 
a new spirit into architectural creation which affected the 
beautiful doorways of the time, and made decorative 
beauty to become subordinated to symmetry of design. 
In the fifteenth century the decorative artist had 
triumphed over the architect: in this sixteenth century 
the position became reversed, and it is now the architect 
who remains tlie master. 

We trace this new creative spirit in such gateways as 
the grand portal of the Palazzo Sciarra at Rome, and 
scarcely less.so in that of the Palazzo Bottini of Lucca. 
In the entrance door of the Chiesa Spagnuola at Rome 
the lunette has ‘given place to а rich cornice and 
tympanum, in which flying angels support a shield. The 
supporting angel on the right seems to be by the hand of 
Mino del Regno, an assistant of Mino da Fiesole at Rome; 
the other (and better) figure of the left is by Paolo 
Romano, а sculptor of merit. Interesting here is the 
rope pattern delightfully introduced around the pilasters, 
in which we may trace remains of Gothic inspiration. 

Between the second and third periods of Renaissance 
architecture Michelangelo is the link, and when he passed 
away the glory and fresh creative spirit of that movement 
was over. For the new spirit is colder and more formal. 
Yet there are fine works still to be achieved, and when 
we compare our two illustrations of the Sciarra and 
Bottini Palaces with the delicate and delightful detail of 
those earlier Florentine doorways we may feel that, if we 
have lost much of charm and fresh outlook, we have 
gained, since Bramante, in symmetry proportion, 
strength of design. 


Sr Mary’s CHURCH, Ilford, is being enlarged at a cost 
of nearly £7,000. . 

HaLESOWEN, Worcestershire, is beginning the erection o! 
110 houses, the first part of a municipal scheme to cost 
£100,000. | 

THE Board of Trade announce that the Controller of Coal 
Mines has suspended thos2 provisions of the Household Fuel 
and Lighting Order, 1919, which limited the quarterly con- 
sumption of users of gas and electricity. The provisions 
requiring that anthracite, coke, and briquettes should be 
obtained only from the merchant or dealer with whom the 
consumer is registered have also been suspended. 
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Rapid Construction 


HE urgent need of the moment is rapid house and building Construc- 

| tion. То this end our organisation has been brought to its highest 

point of efficiency, and we are now іп a position to accept contracts for 
building and constructional work of any size and in any part of the world. 

No matter how rapidly we execute a contract, however, we never lose 
sight of efficiency. Excellence of work has, for over half a century, been the 
outstanding feature of our business. No contract is too large for us to under- 
take. 

We invite your inqu:ries. Estimates free. 


J. PARKINSON < SONS 


(Blackpool), Ltd. 


BUILDERS CONTRACTORS 
PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 
SANITARY ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
EXPERTS IN RAPID HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
Etc., Etc. 


25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON and at BLACKPOOL 


Telegrams: HusTLED>M, Vic. LONDON. Telephone: Victoria 1670. 


,, Silvertown Rubber Tiling 


 ( 
| f is an artistic and noiseless floor covering, pleasant to walk Я. 
| TT upon, extremely durable, non-absorbent and sanitarv. [^ 


[t is made in a wide range of colours— which extend 


throughout the whole thickness—to suit almost any Z | 
і 17 
4 


scheme of decoration. 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha 


т : You are ікейе io par 
d inspect the Tiling lai А 
and in daily use at 106 and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. f | 
: Cannon St, 6.С.4, or : (The Silvertown Со.) 7 
: write for illustrated Head Office: Works: { 

: catalogue. 106 Cannon St. , London, F.C 4. Silvertown, London, E. 16, 2 
kosa... ....................... . vi 4 
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The Housing Subsidy. 


Тнк Bill to legalise the paviment of the house building 
subsidy announced by Dr. Addison іп the House о! 
Commons on Friday, November 21, will be introduced 
in the course of the next few days. For the present: the 
Ministry of Health is unable to furnish particulars as to- 
the procedure which will govern the payment of the sub- 
sidy. This will depend on the shape which the proposal 
takes in the course of its passage through Parliament, and 
the regulations will be framed by the Ministry in con- 
junction with the Treasury when the Bill becomes law. 
A further announcement on the subject will be made 
when this oecurs. 


General. 


Mr. Isaac Noakes, builder and contractor, Southchureh 
Road, Southend-on-Sea, left. £17.335. 

Ох Friday last damage by fire, estimated at £2,000, was 
done to the garage of Messrs. Ebbutt & Sons, of Croydon. 

AT last week's meeting of the London County Council it 
was stated that 278 cottayes were in the course of erection 
on the Norbury estate. — E . 

THE war memorial of the Scarborough Parish Church 
is to take the form of a lvch-gate to be e: ected at the entrance 
of St. Mary’s Churchyard. 

MR. Снавтев J. BroMrrzrp, F.R.I.B.4., requests us to 
announce that. on and after December 10 his business address 
will be 13 Ashburn Gardens, S.W., and his telephone number 
Western 1178. 

WE are asked to announce that in the conversion of forty- 
six huts at Heaton Park, Manchester, into ninety-two dwell- 
ing houses, the city architect has adopted the Fiberlic wall- 
board for interior lining. Most of these houses will have 


. three bedrooms in addition to a living-room, scullery, and 


larder. 

THE directors of the Cinema House, Chesterfield, have 
purchased that building, together with adjoining shop and 
cottage property, and it is intended, as soon as building 
conditions will allow, to erect an up-to-late cinema, with a 
seating capacity of 1.200 to 1,500. With the new picture 
house will be incorporated a café and billiard-rooms. 

AN ambitious scheme of municipal improvement was 
decided upon by the Nottingham Corporation last week, 
when it was determined to purchase land at an estimated 
cost of £150,000 for an extension of the Guildhall buildings. 
It is estimated that the new hall will cost half a million 
pounds, and will bring about a concentration of the muni- 
cipal offices, which are now scattered over various parts. 

THE local architects allotted to the Oldham Corporation's 
housing schemes for the Hollins and Greenacres sites are:- - 
Hollins site: Messrs. Heywood & Ogden, Messrs. Dixon, 
Hill & Co., Messrs. Taylor & Roberts, Messrs. Taylor & 
Simister; Greenacres site: Messrs. Winder & Taylor and 
Mr. V. Thorpe. The Housing Committee has approved the 
amended lay out of the Greenacres site. 

THe Bury Sewering, Paving, and Streets Committee has 
approved plans for the following new buildings :—Institute 
for the Blackford Bridge Congregational Sunday School; 
extension of sawmills, Buckley Wells, for Mr. James 
Atherton; works in Buckley Street, for Mr. S. Smith; and 
new bakery in Market Street, for the Bury Co-operative 
Society (preliminary plan). 

AT a special meeting of the Hemsworth Rural Council 
it was decided to borrow, at £5 12s. 6d. interest per annum, 
the sum of £27,410 for the proposed housing scheme which, 
it is anticipated, will include 3.500 houses. The estimated 
cost of the whole scheme is £3.000.000. Most of the sites 
have heen purchased, and the Ryhill scheme is already in 
course of construction. 

THE Bolton Corporation has approved plans as follows : — 
Extension of Victoria Mill, for Messrs. Holden Bros. ; petrol 
store, Back James Terrace, for Messrs. Johnson Lord, Ltd. ; 
transformer house, Slater Lane, for Messrs. Slater & Co, 
Ltd.; petrol store, St. George's Road, for Messrs. J. & N. 
Dickinson, Ltd.; finishing room, Springfield Works, for 
Messrs. Т. F. Marshall & Co. ; shed at Sunnyside Mills, for 
Messrs. Tootall, Broadhurst, Lee & Co., Ltd. ; smithy and 
motor shed, Rose НІП Colliery, for Messrs. S. Scowcroft & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Tur Mytholmrovd Urban District Council has decided to 
apply to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow 
£1,450 for the purchase of land required as a site for a 
housing scheme. The first six houses to be erected are to ће 
of the class В type namely, te comprise living-room, 
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scullery, three bedrcoms, and bathroom. . The Council has 
approved the lay-out plan of Mr. H. Sutcliffe, architect, 
and he was instructed to go ahead with the full scheme and 
fill up the necessary forms. | 

Ат the last meeting of the Horncastle Rural District 
Council the Housing Committee reported that the Regional 
Housing Commissioner had given his provisional approval 
to building sites for 103 houses in twenty parishes which had 
recently been inspected; also that Mr. Gamble, of Lincoln, 
had been appointed architect, and that draft plans of the 
lay out and houses should be prepared as soon as possible. 
The Committee has also recommended that eight houses be 
built in East Barkwith, twelve in Wragby, seven in Kirk- 
stead, and twenty-four 1n Wildmore. The Council proposes 
to erect 200 houses altogether, and has decided to build 
twenty five at once. | 

SPEAKING at the annual meeting of the Derbyshire Royal 
Infirmary, Mr. A. Cox, the retiring president, said exten- 
sions immediately required were to the out-patients’ depart- 
ment and the nurses’ home at a cost of £50,000. Towards 
that amcunt a donation of £14,000 had been prcmised by the 
Red Cross Society, and it was intended to issue an appeal. 
He suggested that the extensions should be made as a war 
memorial to the institution, which had jn its wards 3,261 
soldiers during the war, and which had a ward solely for 
discharged soldiers. A resolution empowering the carrying 
out of the extensions was agreed to. 

THORNBURY Rural District Council discussed the ques- 
tion of housing, and it was reported that the architect had 
reduced the cost of the Charfield scheme and obtained fresh 
tenders. Mr. White, the architect, stated the new tenders 
for ten houses at Charfield. The two lowest of the previous 
tenders were No. 1, £8.114, previously £9,130; No. 2. 
£8,910, previously 510.141. Mr. Burton thought they should 
refuse to do any building until they knew how they stood 
with regard to finance. The clerk said he estimated the 
loss might be 13. ld. in the &. Mr. Simmons asked if the 
Council were bound to do the work, and the clerk said the 
County Council or the Ministry could do it, and all the cost 
then might fall on the rates. Mr. Stamp advocated the con- 
sideration of concrete houses, and a Committee was appointed 
to inspect those at Chepstow and Lydney, and the scheme 
was held over for a fortnight. 

SCHEMES for the reconstruction of the East Ward, the 
old fishing part of the town of Scarborough, have been 
presentel to the Town Council. Both schemes provide for 
the purchase of property. the construction of roads, &c., and 
the building of houses, including those which it will һе 
necessary to erect in other parts of the town for the people 
displaced. Over 500 houses are provided for, and of these 
about 200 will be built in the East Ward. One scheme which 
provides for the construction of a forty-foot roadway through 
the heart of the old town is estimated to cost 2583.234, and 
and tho other, which does not include this roadway, is esti- 
mated то cost £535.542. Both schemes have been submitted 
to the Ministry of Health. and the Road Board has agreed 
to make a grant of £8.000 towards the cost of making the 
new read. The Council has not yet decided which scheme 
shall be approved. 

THe Local Government Board for Ireland have, in pursu- 
ance of their powers under Section 32 of the Housing (Ire- 
land) Act, 1919,recently appointed a Joint Commitee to frame 
a panel of persons qualified to act as architects for the pur- 
pose ot housing schemes promoted by local authorities under 
the Housing of the Working Classes (Ireland) Acts, 1890 
to 1919. This Joint Committee consists of the four members 
of the Board’s Housing Committce—namely, Messrs. P. ©. 
Cowan, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineering Inspector 
of the Board; Huch А. Law, Charles H. O’Conor, and Louis 
E. H. Deane, F.R.I.A.I., the Board's chief architect, 
tovether with two persons nominated bv the Council of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland—viz. : Messrs. 
A. E. Murray, В.Н.А.. F.R.LA.L, F.RI.B.A., and G. P. 
Sheridan, F.R.I.A.T., A.R.LB.A. The Board has received 
the recommendations of this Joint Committee, and has 
decided that the panel shall, in the first instance, consist of 
architects who are members either of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland or the Royal Institute of 
British Architeets. To this panel may be added from time 
to time the names ef such persons as may be recommende« 
to them by the Joint Committtee as possessing sufficient 
qualifications for employment as architects for housing 
schemes. It will, therefore, be necessary for a local authority 
who contemplate appointing as architect a person who si 
not a member of either of the Institutes mentioned to p 
ward to the Housing Department of the Local Gove ШЕ 
Board full evidence as to the qualifications of their nominee: 
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The Future of the City Churches. 


THE appointment of another Commission to report 
on the City churches raises some unusually difficult 
and complex questions, and it is important that they 
should be considered in the broadest and fullest 
manner, and not converted into a battle-ground be- 
tween irreconcilable parties. The City of London 
was for many centuries the residential and Dusi 
ness capital of the country, but it has now 
become purely a business centre, its area containing 
a smaller proportion of residents than any other equal 
area to be found in what we now understand as 
“London.” This change has involved the almost 
complete rebuilding of the City, and, thanks to the 
opposition made to Wren’s larger proposals, a re- 
building on old lines, in which the streets and 
thoroughfares correspond for the most part with those 
of medieval London. In this survival of the past 
the churches as rebuilt by Wren represent often to 
а nicety the lines of the old medieval parish churches 
which preceded them, while, amid the later changes 
and rebuilding, they and many of the City Halls 
are almost the only surviving remains of the London 
of the Stuarts. The problem is the more difficult 
because, with the exception of the churches and 
halls, there are few buildings in the City the dis- 
appearance of which need be the occasion for more 
than passing regret if new opportunities were 
worthily utilised. The Bank of England is a build- 
ing of architectural merit, but the Royal Exchange, 
which replaced a much more interesting prototype, 
and the Mansion House—the white elephant of the 
City Corporation—are buildings of which the best 
that can be said is that they are not unworthy sur- 
vivals of an uninteresting epoch: while the Guild- 
hall alone among the City’s greater secular buildings 
has a medieval origin. These facts render the con- 
tinued existence of the wonderful churches of Wren 
of even greater importance architecturally than it 
would otherwise be, while at the same time a mere 
fraction of them would suffice for all the needs of a 
church which is in urgent need of all its available 
funds. If the Church cannot alienate or sell a 
number of the churches it 18 in exactly the same 
position of many an Ttalian family who possess price- 
less heirlooms which would find a ready market were 
the export of art treasures permitted by law, but 
who are compelled by the law of the land to retain 
them while in urgent need of the funds they might 
produce. Ц must be admitted.that there are some 
churches which тау be cited—All Hallows, Lom- 
bard Street, and St. Clement's, Kastcheap— which 
are among Wren’s less happy works, to which might 


be added Hawksmoor's Church of St. Mary, W nok | 


noth, whose demolition could not be designated as 
vandalism. But there are many others which are 
certainly not required for ecclesiastical reasons, the 
demolition of which would be rightly resented by all 
lovers of art and of old associations. Though it is 
true that the towers and steeples in most cases are 
what we should most miss, we feel that the existence 


of a tower or steeple apart from the building to which 
it belonged is an anachronism hkely to prove a 
stepping-stone to entire demolition at a future date. 
The only alternative is the conservative conversion 
and re-use of many of the churches for secular 
and quasi-public purposes unconnected with com- 
merce. Thus there is a large number of City Com- 
panies possessing no buildings of their own, but 
wealthy enough to do so, some of whom are increas- 
ingly active in their different spheres. 

The Companies are not new bodies, but, like the 
Church itself, bound up with the woof and warf of 
English history, while the majority of them have in 

earlier times practised religious observances and dis- 
pensed charities. They are in the present day 
agencies for a network of very useful, charitable, 
educational, and cigft work, and as such agencies 
may play an even greater part in English his- 
tory than any they have done in past times. Re- 
presenting neither capital or labour per se, but the 
interest of crafts as a whole, it is possible that they 
may become a common meeting-ground for workers 
and employers; thus, like other institutions of our 
race, preserving their vitality by taking forms dic- 
tated by the wants of a new age. It is quite likely 
if the suggestion that we make were acted on 
that many of the churches might be preserved and 
utilised, while the ecclesiastical authorities would be 
gainers by the revenues accruing to them. 

The secularisation of churches is new in England, 
but abroad there are many cases where a similar 
course has been taken, and the reasons against it 
will not bear examination ; while the course suggested 
forms a compromise which should appeal to what 
are considered to be national characteristics. 

To destroy buildings which are justly regarded 
as among the greatest architectural features of 
London, when there are purposes for which 
they might be worthily used, would be an act 
of senseless vandalism. The two alternatives are : 
the wicked and senseless destruction of buildings 
whieh might be made available for other purposes in 
an age when building is exceedingly costly, ог the con- 
tinued waste of the revenues of the Church burdened 
by the upkeep of buildings, now and in the future, 
almost useless for the purpose for which large sums 
of money might be realised. We hope that the Com- 
mission now sitting will consider the whole subject 
broadly and impartially, and will act up to the spirit 
of a new age, instead of selling further churches 
worthy ef preservation for their site-values, and pro- 


viding space for a few more oflice and warehouse 
blocks. | 

We doubt whether it will be found possible to 
make a list of more than ten churches the loss of 
which would not be regretted, while we suppose it 
would be easy to mention ten churches which would 
serve the needs of the City of London, so that the 
question to be decided now or in the future is, what 
is to be the fate of the remainder? 
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Illustrations. 


ITALIAN DOORWAYS. 


(See also this page and pp. 331, 838.) 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTY MEMORIAL. Gero. HUBBARD AND Sons, Architects. 


“ MICHAELS,” CANTERBURY. (See p. 278, Nov. 7.) 


M. H. ВАпллЕ-8сотт, Architect. 


PORTSOKEN WARD, WALBROOK WARD, AND DOWGATE WARD. 


Turk design seen in inset illustration is the work of Mr. 
George Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., and is a proposed 
scheme for a County Memorial, a model of which may 
be seen in the forthcoming Exhibition of War Memorials 
at the Royal Academy. 

In this work the architect has conceived the idea of 
a formal classic temple square on plan and surrounded 
by Doric columns. Тһе outside walls of the temple are 
panelled and inscribed. 


The temple is to be erected on a high hill, and the 
dark fir trees on the summit will serve to throw into 
high relief the white Portland stone, in which the monu- 
ment is to be constructed. The building has an air of 
stately grandeur, mainly due to the classic proportion 
and detail that has been preserved. The introduction of 
Georgian railings at the top, instead of the more common 
balustrades, imparts a feeling of hghtness to the other- 
wise severe treatment of the Memorial. 


Notes and Comments. 


Where is the Promised Reform ? 


WHEN Mr. Hare became P.R.I.B.A. he made much’ 


capital in his inaugural address of а proposal by 
which new rights of light should, after a stated 
period, no longer be acquired. We were told 
that: a clause to this effect was to be inserted in 
one of the Government's omnibus bills and that it was 
likely to go through unchallenged. Most of us hailed the 
suggestion with gladness as we know the difficulties im- 
posed by the present law regarding Ancient Lights. We 
commented at the time on the useful nature of this plank 
of the President's policy, but, oddly enough, up to this day 
we have heard nothing more about it. Did Mr. Hare 
find that he had been too Кете A in his estimate of 
possibilities, or have other and more weighty matters 
occupied his attention and that of the Council of the Insti- 
tute? We should like to hear what, if anything, has been 
done, and if nothing has been done why the project has 


been abandoned 2 


“Luxury Buildings.” 

WE give in this issue an excellent letter by Mr. 
McArthur Butler on the subject of ** Luxury Buildings,’ 
every word of which we can heartily endorse. After all, 
the small number of luxury buildings, which Dr. Addison 
Is aiming at, pay their way and bring in revenue to the 
State, which is more than can be said of the depart- 
mental schemes, which begin with promises which are 
never fulfilled, and end with losses—the amount of 
which cannot be estimated. ‘The country is suffering not 
from luxury buildings, but from luxury departments, and 
the sooner the Government recognise this the better will 
be their electoral chances when the day of reckoning 
comes, as it must. Two great achievements of our 
present rulers are the present paralysis іп the building 
trade and the absolute dislocation of our internal transit 
facilities, and we could do well without either. 


The Trades Training Schools of the Associated 
City Companies. 
Tne Trades Training Schools of the Associated Companies 
of Carpenters, Glaziers, Joiners, Painters, Stainers, 
Plasterers, Tylers and Bricklayers, and Wheelwrights 
kept on their work under great difficulties during the 
war, and it is pleasant to hear that they are now reaping 
the benefit of the seed sown. The attendance at the 
schools exceed all previous figures, and there is even 
a waiting-list of students for whom there is not at present 
accommodation. The Right Rey. Bishop Taylor Smith, 
С.У.О., D.D., the Chaplain of the Forces, gave away 
the prizes on Monday at Carpenters’ Hall, and made an 
excellent speech which was much enjoyed by his audience. 
The Company wisely include plumbing and masonry in 
their course, though neither of the Companies of Masons 
or Plumbers are yet associated with the Carpenters in the 
management of the schools, though it is to be hoped that 
they also will join in furthering a most excellent work. 
We also hope that contractors of standing will support 
the schools, which serve a purpose which is most im- 
portant to them—that of filling in the gaps left by the 
diminishing system of the old-time period of full appen- 


ticeship, on which the excellence of our mediaeval crafts 
were built up. 


Scrap the Lot! 


Іт is quite evident that the £150 subsidy offered by 
Dr. Addison will not induce many builders to venture 
on building under present circumstances, as they fully 
know that it 1s the Government which has made private 
building impossible, and the bait is not sufficient to make 
them put their eggs in the Government basket. The offer 
is practically an attempt to induce builders to make a 
bad investinent by promising to find a small proportion 
of the capital required, but those who accept it will find 
themselves seized and bound by the red tape of the pre- 
posterous Ministry of Health, whose errors day by day 
and week by week are becoming more apparent to all of 
us. We are told that in one great item of building— 
timber—prices are being kept up because the Government 
having bought large stocks at high prices will not cut 
their loss, but want to unload their stocks, and so the 
publie have as usual to pay for tlie incompetence of the 
Departments ! 
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. THE ARCHITECT 


The Wards of the City of London.—XIV.* 
By John Charles Thornley. 


COLEMAN 


Tuis is one of the three wards which are partly within 
and partly without London Wall. Gathering up in the 
south of its borders parts of Old Jewry, Gresham Street, 


Princes Street, and Lothbury, it marches with Moorgate , 


and Coleman Streets up to the old wall line, beyond 
which it broadens out in such a way as to take in 
Finsbury Circus, and portions of Finsbury Pavement, 
Moorfields, Scuth Place, Eldon Street, Blomfield Street, 
and London Wal. Jt is mentioned in thirteenth- 
century documents as Colemannestrate Ward. After 
Broad Street Ward had discarded Lothbury for a name 
the ward now under consideration appropriated it awhile 
in the fourteenth century, but soon returned to its old 
love, rightly regarding Coleman Street as its chief 
thoroughfare. That street was anciently inhabitated by 
coalmen or charcoal-burners, a fact which suggests the 
origin of the name. It is interesting to compare the 
suffix Colechurch, already noticed in the neighbouring 
ward of Cheap. 

Colechurch Street, indeed, was the original name of 
Old Jewry, which is almost a continuation of Coleman 
Street, and belongs for the niost part to the same ward. 
As for Old Jewry, it reminds us of the location of 
London's medieval Ghetto, not to be confused with the 
restored Jewry that arose in Aldgate in the seventeenth 
century, and gradually overflowed into Portsoken and the 
East End. On the west side of Old Jewry, near the 
Cheap border, is Frederick’s Place, named after a former 
Alderman of the ward, Sir John Frederick, who was 
Lord Mayor in 1649-50. Не had there a mansion, after- 
wards used as the Iondon Excise Office, which was 
removed in 1768 to Old Broad Street and in 1848 to 
Somerset House. From the same side of the street 
Church Court leads to Ironmonger Lane, skirting on its 
way the old churchyard of St. Olave Jewry. An earlier 
epithet of St. Olave was Upwell, in allusion to a well 
under its east end. Destroved in the Great Fire, the 
church was rebuilt by Wren in 1673, with a low, flat 
ceiling, two windows at the west end, one at the east 
end, and four on each flank. It was pulled down, with 
the exception of the tower, in 1888, and the parish united 
with St. Margaret, Lothbury. Out of the proceeds a 
church dedicated to the same saint was built at Wood- 
berry Down. The ‘ower is now incorporated with the 
Rectory of the group of parishes associated with the 
church іп Loihbury just mentioned. Тһе graveyard has 
become the Rector’s garden, and is beautifully planted. 
On the tower the clock dial remains, but the hands are 


wanting. Close by is a quaint old mansion used as the ° 


headquarters of the City Police. A few years ago these 
were removed to Moor Lane Police Station, but they 
have just returned to the old roof. - 
On the east side of the street, opposite the site of 
St. Olave, are Old Jewry Chambers, ranged around a 
gated alley. Thereabout was the handsome mansion of 
Sir Robert Clayton, a Cheap Alderman, who served the 
office of Lord Mayor іп 1679-80. This became іп 1806 
the first home of the London Institution, whose librarian, 
the famous Greek scholar, Richard Porson, was in resi- 
dence there at the time of his tragic death in 1808. The 
Institution was soon moved to King’s Arms Yard, some 


fifty yards to the north, and in 1819 the final migration 


was made to Finsbury Circus. It never left the ward. 
At the north-east corner of Old Jewry are the fine new 
buildings of the National Debt Office and of the Public 
Works Loen Office. They have erased from the map 
Meeting House Court, dear to bygone Nonconformists. 


* See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate ” (July 25), 
“ Aldgate” (Angust 1), ‘‘ Bassishaw ’’ (August 15), “ Billings- 
gate” (August 22), ‘‘ Bishopsgate Within” (September 12), 
“ Bishopsgate Without’ (September 26), ‘‘ Bread Street ” 
(October 3), ‘“ Bridge Within, and Without” (October 10), 
‘t Broad Street” (October 24), “ Candlewick’? (November 7), 
“ Castle Baynard '* (November 14), “ Cheap ’’ (November 21). 
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HOUSE AND GATEWAY IN THE OLD JEWRY. 


So little of Gresham Street comes into this ward that 
it can quickly be dismissed with the observation that it 
lost the name of Cateaton Street in 1845, and that it 
introduces Old Jewry to Coleman Street and Lothbury, 
these being the three principal old streets of the ward. 
Lothbury in turn receives Princes Street and passes on the 
latter’s through traffic to Moorgate Street. The ward 
takes something of Princes Street and a substantial slice 
of the Bank of England. On the old map the street is 
shown as a narrow, zig-zag byway working out opposite 
St. Margaret's Church. Soane’s extension of the Bank 
necessitated a diversion and a widening, and a further 
improvement came in 1835, when Princes Street was 
made one the links in the great chain of highways con- 
necting New London Bridge with the Great North Road. 

Lothbury was in olden days the street of founders and 
brasiers; and there is still to be seen Founders’ Court, 
where the Founders’ Company had a hall, called by citi- 
zens of conservative leanings ‘‘ the cauldron of sedition, '’ 
as being a rallying place for people with advanced views 
on religion and politics. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century the guild migrated to St. Swithin's Lane, and let 
its old hall to the Electric Telegraph Company. The 
building, greatly altered of course, is now occupied by the 
banking firm of Brown, Shipley, and Co. | 

A little eastward stands а church which serves half a 
dozen parishes under the supreme patronage of St. Mar- 
garet. Originally а Gothic edifice beside the Wall 
Brook, it was rebuilt by Wren in 1690 with a three-storey 
tower and a small leaden spire, the tower being flush 
with the street and fitting neatly into the south-west 
angle of the church. The one aisle, on the south, is now 
screened off as a side chapel, where is to be seen a beauti- 
ful marble font attributed to Grinling Gibbons, better 
known as an artificer in wood. A striking external fea- 
ture is а pedimented doorway. Many of the internal 
fittings came from the demolished churches of the pa:o- 
chial group, but the most notable of all was contributed 
by. Dowgate, being a beautifully carved rood screen pre- 
sented by Hanse merchants in the reign of Queen Anne 
to Allhallows-the-Great, Upper Thames Street. Included 
in the carving of the screen is an eagle, the emblem 
of the Hanseatic League. The transfer dates fron: the 
demolition of the Dowgate Church in 1894. 

The only other surviving parish church in the ward is 
that of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, a vicarage in the 
gift of the parishioners. In the pre-Fire edifice was buried 
in 1633 Anthony Munday, a dramatist of sorts, an 
arranger of civic pageants, and a continuator of Stow’s 
“Survey.” His epitaph was in quaint verse. There 
has been much restoration and alteration since Wren re- 
built the church in 1676, but the essential plan is prosaic. 
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It is just a low, long room with a flat ceiling formed into 


one large panel and coved at the sides. Groined ори: . 


ings in the cove admit windows with semi-circular heads. 
A steeple of little distinction contains eight bells, five сі 
which came from the Priory of Holy ‘Trinity, Aldgate. 
In one of the air raids during the Great War a budding 
oppesite was partly destroyed by a bomb, and the Ут: 
tion shattered the east window of the church. This has 
been restored, and was Te-dedicated ав recently 
as November 26 last. Over the gateway of the 
churehvard, now a paved court, is а curious carving 1n 
high relief of the Resurrection, surmounted by a skull 
and erossbones. 

The chureh is near the scanh-west corner of the 
parent street of the ward. A little beyond, on the same 
side of the thoroughfare, is Masons’ Avenue, noiiced 
under Bassishaw ; and between that and White Horse 
Yard the Wool Exchange, opened in 1573, stretches 
back to Basinghall Street. On the east side of Coleman 
Strect, beginning in the south, the first notable turning 18 
King’s Arms Yard, near which 18 the site of the Star 
Tavern, a political rendezvous where it was customary 
during the great upheaval in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century to hear much talk of Charles Stuart but 
none of King Charles. Oliver Cromwell himself used 
the house when he was in a mcod to take a cup with his 
City supporters. - Next comes Great Bell Alley, where 
Robert Bloomfield, author of “The Farmer's Boy,” 
followed his original calling of a shoemaker and, as Byron 
unkindly suggests, employed “a pen less pointed than 
his awl.’’ His business card ran: “° Bloomfield, ladies’ 
shoemaker, No. 14 Great Bell Yard, Coleman Street. 
The best real Spanish leather at reasonable prices." AS 
many of the immature criticisms in “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers " were later revised or recanted, 
Bloomfield’s memory is not, after all, greatly injured 
by the snobbish verses of the aristocratic poet :— 


Ye tuneful cobblers ! still your notes prolong, 
Compose at once a slipper and a song; 

So shall the fair your handiwork peruse, 

Your sonnets sure shall please, perhaps your shoes. 


In Great Swan Alley, further north, vas 3 cenvetr 
ticle where Thomas Venner, wine-cooper and millonarian, 
preached to ` the soldiers of King Jesus.” Ав the 
leader of an insurrection he was hanged and quartered m 
Coleman Street on January 19, 1660-1. 

Where Coleman Street bears round on the east to 
London Wall stands the hall of the Armourers and 
Brasiers’ Company. ‘This street has been the home of 
the parent guild—the Armourers—since 1428, though the 
present hall is comparatively modern, having been built 
trom the designs of Joseph Henry Good in 1840. It 
contains some good pictures and a wonderful collection of 
plate, including à mazer bowl dating from 1453, and 
many choice pieces of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

"A peculiarity of Coleman Street is that the natural 
level of the west side is higher than that of the east. 
The necessary adjustment 1$ made bv steps in the build- 
ings on the west side. Mr. T. J. Woodrow, to whom 
ibo writer is indebted for some valuable notes ou a. ward 
which he knows intimately as its former Deputy, points 
out that in very early, almost prehistoric, days, the boggv 
moorland of the north extended quite into the middle of 
the future City, and embraced a lake having the present 
Bishopsgate as its eastern bank and Coleman Street. as 
the western. The ridge just mentioned represents the 
edge of the lake. After the Roman Wall was built the 
waters were narrowed, but even now they have to be 
carried away by specially constructed sewers. 

Moorgate. Street, running parallel with Coleman 
Street on the east, was one of the last great Improve- 
ments made in the City as a sequel to the building ot 
New London Bridge. Though it happens to be in line 
with what was once Moor Gate, its construction was long 
posterior to the demolition of that exit. The gate itself 
was an afterthought, having been built in 1415 by the 
then Mayor, Thomas Fauconer (successively Alderman 
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of Coleman Street and Cheap Wards) simply as a postern 
for the convenience of citizens having business or pleasure 
in Moorfields. It was restored in 1472, rebuilt on a 
larger scale in 1672, aud pulled down in 1760. The 
Corporation parted with the material for £166, but soon 
afterwards re-purchased the stones for use in supporting 
the middle arch of Old London Bridge. Moorgate Street 
severed many byways running eastward from Coleman 
Street, so that even to this day King’s Arms Yard and 


"Great Swan Alley appear on both sides of the great 


thoroughfare. Great Bell Alley now ends at Moorgate 
Street, and the line is continued by Telegra} a Street, 
notable as containing the divisional offices of tue Inland 
Revenue. Behind the eastern side of Moorgate Street 
there were still within living memory many cc*tages 
with tiny gardens and wooden-paled fences. То chose 
(һе Coleman Street Ward School served as an educational 
centre. The school, now approached from Copthall 
Avenue, has been rebuilt; the cottages have been cleared. 
away, and mercantile and professional offices stand on the 
gardens. Га the school are held the wardinotes. 

Th; extra-mural part of the ward affords a rare 
example of good town-planning in the City. Itis a con- 
siderable portion of the erstwhile moor, which determined 
so much of the local nomenclature; and when building 
began in earnest there was plenty of room for method and. 
large treatment. For centuries this and other parts of 
Moorfields constituted the great recreation ground of 
Londoners. The portion lying within the ward was 
drained early in the sixteenth century, and about а КОЕ 
dred years later was laid out as pleasant walks. It was 
one of the refuges of the citizens after the Great Fire, sud 
temporary dwellings then and there erected were followed 
by sparse buildings of a more permanent character. Its 
appearance in the middle of the eighteenth century is 
shown in pictorial detail on the Maitland map, which 
labels it as the Lower Quarters of Moor Fields. At that 
period vendors of old books, ballads, and miscellaneous 
broadsides plied their trade there under stately elms. 

In 1675, as already stated in the Bishopsgate article, 
Bethlehem Hospital, popularly known as Bedlam, was 
transferred to the London Wall side of the Quarters. 
The building then erected by Robert Hooke was on the 
plan of the Tuilleries in Paris. Louis XIV took this as 
a great affront and retaliated by utilising the plan of St. 
James's Palace for what Pennant vaguely describes as. 
‘offices of the vilest nature.” Two large wings were 
added to Bedlam in 1734. Over the outer gates were 
large figures of Melancholy and Madness, sculptured by 
Caius Gabriel Cibber, father of Colley Cibber, whom Pope 
stung with the lines: 


Where o'er the gates, by his fam’d father’s hand, 
MPT % " s ` д 
Great Cibber's brazen brainless brothers stand. 


Not brass, bat stone, was the medium of the statuary. 
The stone was painted with a composition of white lead 
to withstand the elimate. The figures were restored by 
the younger Bacon when the institution was transferred 
to St. George's Fields in 1814, and they are now pre- 
served in the Guildhall Museum, together with some 
instruments of restraint formerly used for refractory 
patienis. Until a few years ago the pavement on the 
north side of London Wall hereabout was elevated from 
eighteen inches to two feet above the roadway, and Mr. 
Woodrow sees in that a remnant of the old causeways of 
the sometime boggy locality. ч 
= The removal of Bedlam cleared the way for the 1ау- 
ing out of Finsbury Cireus—an oval ‘formation of 
dignified houses broken only by Circus Place, East Street 
West. Street, and on the north the stone building of the 
London Institution, which was founded, as we have seen 
at the other end of the ward. The Circus was long the 
abode of fashionable physicians and surgeons, followed 
later by architcets, solicitors, and other professional men. 
Tt enclosed a beautiful garden, accessible only to kev- 
holders until the Corporation converted it into a public 
pleasance in 1901. To-day the garden presents the 
appearance of a bit of the country dug up bodily, trees, 
flowers, atmosphere and all, and deposited without A 
breakage in the City bustle, from which it is screened off 
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CHIESA SPAGNOLA, ROME (ITALIAN DOORWAY). 


by high buildings. Mulberries ripen there from year to 
year, and figs do fairly well. There is a great variety of 
fruit and decorative trees, making a charming foil for 
green turf and bedding plants. During the last few years 
the late Georgian houses have disappeared one by one, 


and in their place have sprung up commercial palaces . 


which would not have disgraced Bruges, Venice, or 
Genoa in their palmiest. days. The building of the 
London Institution, designed by William Brooks, 
remains, but is now used as a School for Oriental Studies, 
save for a few privileges reserved to the proprietary 
members of the old literary and scientific organisation. 

Until a few years ago there were four non-Anglican 
places of worship іп the immediate vicinity of Finsbury 
Circus. Albion Chapel stood at the junction of London 
Wall with Finsbury Pavement; South Place Chapel 
re;:;alns as the home of the Ethical Society; there was 
a free church on the south side of East Street, and in 
ВІот field Street (formerly Brokers’ Row) was St. Mary's 
Church, held in special reverence by Roman Catholics 
long before their Pro-Cathedral in Kensington, Brompton 
Oratory, and Westminster Cathedral were built. Bt. 
Mary’s was opened in 1820, its architect being John 
Newman. Between that date and 1851 over five thousand 
people were buried in fhe vaults, including Bishops 
Poynter, Bramston, and Gradwell, and hundreds of 
priests. The body of Karl Maria von Weber, who suc- 
cumbed to our fickle climate in 1826, lay there until its 
removal to Dresden some eighteen years later. Тһе 
church came down early in the present century, and a 
new St. Mary’s was built not far off by Mr. George 
Sherrin on the north side of Eldon Street, which is in 
the borough of Shoreditch. 

Finsbury Pavement represents what is indicated by 
Maitland’s cartographer as “the road to Doghouse 
Barr.” It was a causeway leading across the moor to 
the Lord Mayor's ‘‘ dogges houses,” situate at a corner 
where the present City Road crosses Old Street. The 
Pavement is notable as the birth-place of John Keats. 
He was born in 1796 at the Swan and Hoop livery 
stables. Finsbury is popularly supposed to mean much 
the same as Moorfields, but Mr. Loftic’s notion is that it 


indicates the manor of one Fin. However that may be, 
the name is firmly rooted in the district. It stands for 
a Prebend at St. Paul’s, was applied to a composite 
Parliamentary borough in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and to-day serves for the municipal borough 
carved out of St. Luke’s and Clerkenwell. 

Coleman Street Ward has, in addition to an Alder- 
man, eight Common Councilmen, and there is а ward 
club. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
DECEMBER 4, 1869. 


LOTTERIES are popularly believed to be illegal in this 
country.. There are, nevertheless, exceptions, and these ex- 
ceptions seem chiefly arranged for the benefit of persons 
concerned in the Fine Arts. To supply the needs of the art- 
consuming public we have Art Unions, where there are all 
prizes and no blanks, only the prizes are some of them better 
than others. For architects, on the other hand, we have 
public competitions, which are commonly lotteries, with all 
blanks and no prizes, only sometimes one blank is worse than 
another. It will be seen by a legal case which we report 
specially in another column, that a member of the Profession 
has found that he really drew a very bad blank indeed, when 
he might have been thought to have drawn а prize, іп а 
church competition at Ryde. For an architect from a remote 
county in the North to obtain the first premium in a com- 
petition for the erection of a parish church in the Isle of 
Wight, to cost 8,000/., which was the fortune of the plaintiff 
in Peachey v. Girdlestone, seems a great prize; yet a little 
attention to the facts of the case will show that any one of 
the seventy-nine other competitors who sent in designs and 
got them back again was more fortunate than he, who when 
he thought he had drawn the first prize had really only 
drawn the biggest blank. 


Tug Newark Town Council has approved the lay-out 
plan of the Hawton housing site, and decided that the first 
100 houses be erected on site ‘ B.” The Housing Committee 
proposes gradually to remove the people from the slum 
areas to better, houses, and when the new houses are erected 
a number would be available for the people at present living 
in urdlesirable quarters, | 
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Correspondence. 


Luxury Building and the National Housing 
Problem. 
We have been asked to publish the following: 
[Сорх. | | 
To all Members of Parliament in the House of Commons. 
December 1, 1919. 

Tue Council of the Society of Architects, at a meeting 
held oi November 28, unanimously resolved to make the 
strongest possible protest against the proposals of the 
Governmeut to subsidise one form of private building 
enterprise, and at the same time to stop what they may 
consider to be *' Luxury Building," which is another 
form of private building enterprise. 

The Council is of the opinion that the present high 
cost of building is more largely due to the restrictions 
necessarily placed by the Government on building opera- 
tions by private enterprise during the war, than to any 
other causes, aud that the present critical situation in 
-regard to the National Housing Scheme is the result of 

toverninent control and management, which latter is also 
chiefly responsible for the restriction of the output in 
labour and the supply of materials. 

It is also maintained that the whole system of sub- 
sidies in connection with the building industry is wrong 
in principle and entirely unnecessary in practice, while 
the proposal to penalise one section of the building сош- 
munity at the expense of another is unwarranted by the 
present situation. ‘The effect of the present subsidy wall 
be in the opinion of the Council to Increase the cost of 
building by further restricting the output of labour, while 
any stoppage of so-called ‘‘ luxury building ” will merely 
hamper still iurther the building industry and aggravate 
the existing artificial conditions caused by the Housing 
Act. 

The Minister of Health and his advisors must be aware 
that building can be carried out at less cost by private 
enterprise than by Local Authorities, and that any form 
of official control is detrimental from the point of view 
of economy and speedy production. 

The Council is strongly of the opinion that the best 
interests of the country in the present crisis of the 
National Housing Scheme will be served by allowing a 
free market both in labour and materials. In other words, 
by a return to pre-war conditions. Restrictions and 
control necessary in wartime are out of place now, particu- 
larly when the present difficulties can be got over more 
quickly and effectively by other means. ‘The remedy 18 
to remove restrictions on labour and materials, give 
opportunities and encouragement for workmen to increase 
production, stop profiteering and unemployment. doles, 
do away with Trusts and Combines in building materials, 
facilitate transport, repcal restrictive legislation, remove 
control, and restore to private individuals the right freely 
to carry on their lawful business. ` 

The building industry will then revive, and there will 
be no lack of persons desirous of building houses or of 
workmen and materials to enable them to do so. 

The Council invites every Member of Parliament to 
take into serious consideration the points now laid before 
them and request them to use their utmost endeavours 
to stop any further restrictive legislation, and to urge upon 
the Government the extreme importance to the com- 
munitv of removing all restrictions which stand in the 
wav of the building industry at once resuming its normal 
course. 

Bv Order of the Council, | 
C. MCARTHUR BUTLER, F.C.I.5., 
The Societv of Architects, | Secretarv. 
28 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


The Housing Scheme—A Remedy. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


, Sig, The Government has been ‘‘ building castles in the 
іг; уе have heard of thousands of new houses—on paper 
— but an imaginative mind and much talk will not build 
houses. The way to get houses built is for the Government 
to leave builders and the building trade alone and let them 
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get to work. No builder can afford to build with the prospect 
of the Government undercutting hun by subsidising other 
houses. | 

Thousands of people have bought, and are still buying, 
new motor-cars at the advanced prices and paying a pre- 
mium in addition, and these same people and many others 


would gladly pay the advanced prices to get a new house, 


and so leave their old houses for others who cannot afford 
new, but who have to pay extortionate rents for apartments. 

Houses will never again pay to build until the present 
unjust and antiquated system of rating houses for national 
expenses, such as the cost of education, the poor, the police, 
and roads is abolished and a national income rate levied on 
all individuals. 

House property has been so overburdened with taxation 
that people avoided baying so long as they could rent, and 
hence the shortage; the remedy is to unburden this unjust 
taxation and rating of houses, instead of subsidjsing build- 
ing.—Yours, &c., ; 


Novcmber 21, 1919. ELLIS Copp. 


National Housing Campaign Committee. 
(Тнк \кзтасотт PROPOSALS). 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT, 
бін. —At a meeting of the above Committee held on 
December 1, under the presideuev of Major J. В. Prety- 
man-Newman, M.P., it was resolved that the National 
Public Conference should take place at Cannon Street 
Hotel on Monday, the 15th inst., at 2 o'clock. Kindly 
accept this us a preliminary notice. I should feel ex- 
tremely obliged if vou could give publicity to this In your 
columns. Applications for tickets should be made to 
Mr А. G. Westacott, 155 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 
At this meeting I pointed out that the Government's 
new proposals were of little value so far as housing the 
working-classes are concerned What is wanted :— 
l. Decent houses for workers at reasonable rents. 
9. As many occupier-owners as possible with reducible 


Mortgages. 


3. No State-aided Municipal Competition. 
How to obtain same. 

]. Freedom from unnecessary restrictions. 

9. Question of rating of new houses on basis of similar 
pre-war houses. | 

3. The scheme to be widened to include slightly larger 
houses for iower middle-class. 

4. Government facilities to Building and such like 
Societies to enable tenants to become owners. 

5. The adoption of the “ Westacott proposals ” for 
the following reasons :— 

(a) Because private enterprise is given full scope under 
proper safeguards. ; NN 

(b) Because there will be no burden on municipalities, 
no increase of rates and taxes, no Government or Muni- 
cipal loans, no unduly high rents, no heavy loss on 
working, no writing-down in 1927 with its contingent loss 
to municipalities, and no unduly large Central Housing 
Department. | 

(с) Because it solves the financial problem, bridges the 
excess cost, provides work and houses at reasonable rents. 
and therefore stimulates all industries and brings about 
general prosperity.— Yours, etc. 


December 2, 1919. А. G. WESTACOTT. 


М . "un ҮТ s 
Ir is estimated that an aggregate of 184,000 persen 


are living in the slum areas of London. Figures Au 
the Unhealthy Areas Committee of the Ministry of Неа hi 
at recent meetings go to prove the high mortality broug 
about by the insanitary condition of these localities. = 
the Tabard Street area the death-rate between the years 
1904 and 1908 was 36.8, as against an average of 14.9 ог 
the rest of London. The Unhealthy Areas Committee 312 
arranging to make a personal inspection of these slums. 
ТнЕ Grantham housing scheme is to be proceeded wit 
without delay, and as soon’ as tenders have been I. 
the work will be put in hand immediately. The a 


Д š : : : ane 
scheme is for the erection of 500 workmen’s dwellings. a , 


it is proposed to commence with the building of ms 
houses on the Dysart Road'site. Eight vill be т pa 
of pairs, and the remainder in two blocks of fours. on 
dwelling will have a bith with hot and cold water ш үл 
апа a lavatory upstairs. There will be по parlour, Д d 
living-room 18 feet by 12 feet, a small scullery, three ^t 
rooms, and a larder. 
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Monthly Review of Periodicals and Books. 


SAN ESTEBAN DE RIVAS DE SIL. From the “ Journal of the American Institute of Architects.” 


OUR ARCHITECTURAL PAPERS. 
The Architect’s Journal. 


Major Barnes, M.P., tells us that the postponement 
or abandonment of the Government Housing Programme 
is impossible as “there is no pledge upon the ful- 
filment of which the credit of the Government is more 
dependent.” This we may take it is an inside view from 
the standpoint of the House of Commons, but outside 
that august body it hardly seems that the Government 
have any credit left, while facts are stubborn things and 
шау prove stronger than the determination of any orent 
ment. Our contemporary as usual gives space to more 
or less excellent reproductions from books, having, as we 
all have, to fill in the gap caused by the cessation of work 
during the War; as new schemes have hardly matured and 
we have exhausted the illustration of most of the pre-War 
work. 
The Architectural Review. 

Tue November number of the “Review ” is excep- 
tionally interesting. It contains articles by Frank L. 
Emanuel on '* Wooden Buildings, old and new,” ''Great 
Megsell Bodiam ” by Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B. E., ** The Old 
Dukes Theatre in Dorset Garden," by W. J. Lawrence. 
The Central Etchers at the Camera Club, and other inter- 
esting matter, carry with them good illustrations. 


The Builder. 

Tue '' Builder ” shows signs of having at last decided 
that it will be in good company in expressing distrust of 
the Government Housing proposals. We remember its 
careful summing-up of the advantages of maintaining the 
svstem of building-permits after the War, and its pained 
surprise to find it was not with the majority. Lethaby's 
articles have been its piece de résistance, while the 
writers of its leading articles, which do not suggest levity, 
are often as cryptic as the Delphic oracles. Из illustra- 
tions leave room for much improvement, but it would be 
difficult to find anything omitted in its closelv-packed 
pages, in which the Jegal intelligence and exhibition notes 
are the strongest features. Its illustrations have covered 
several housing schemes and memorials. 


The Building News. | 
Tur ''Building News" truly says of Housing that 
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so far the House of Commons has given no evidence 
that it knows or cares anything about tle matter, but 
that at is as likely to be ball- dozed into acquiescence with 
the policy of meddle and muddle which has characterised 
the action of the late Local Governinent Board and the 
Ministry of Health from the start, as it has this week 
once again surrendered its independence to the Prime 
Minister, and made us stink in the nostrils of our enemies 
all the world over.” We should substitute the word 
friends for enemies which surely is what was meant, and 
then we could entirely agree with the “ Building News. 
The design for Messrs. Dickins and Jones's new buildings 
11 Regent Street is lllustrated; it is based on a neo-Grec 
type of design, which we wish architects would abjure 
for the living waters of the Renaissance. 


COLONIAL & FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL 
PAPERS. 


The Architectural Forum. 


Гне most interesting item in the November number of 
the “ Architectural Forum ” is an article on the Colonial 
Precedent in Minor Domestic Architecture, which is 
illustrated by some very pleasing types cf quiet design, 
among which may be menticned a small country house 
at Rockford, Ш. These smaller American houses have 
а consistency which is partially wanting in such larger 
schemes as the house at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, the 
early Florentine Loggia of which ill accords with the 
more rustic exterior. Such work is like the speech of a 
man somewhat over proud of his scholarship who uses 
it in the wrong places. 

The Municipal Buildings at Plainfield are good, but 
would be improved by less obvious formalism. 


Construction. 

` CONSTRUCTION "" contains a well-illustrated article om 
"The Halifax Disaster and the re-Housing,’’ by George 
A. Ross. An interesting table is given of the comparative 
cost of different types cf construction, the lowest being 
put at 100. They are frame sheathing with shingle and 
stain, 100; frame she: athing with ** drop-siding ’’, 101.2; 
concrete pre-cast, 103; frame sheathing, bishopric board 
and cement СО. 104. 2: frame le metal framing 
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lath, and cement stucco, 105.6; brick veneer, 106.9. The 
cost of these various systems varies surprisingly little. 
Hydro-stone, described as a mixture of concrete composed 


of gravel, crushed stone, sand and Portland cement, was . 


finally decided on for the exterior of the houses, and was 
used in blocks 9 inches thick and 24 inches long. 


La Construction Moderne. 

AN interesting account jis given of the amount of building 
required in the devastated districts of France, described as 
needing the work of Titans. It would need 22 million 
tons of materia] and the work of 700,000 men-for a year. 
There are 100,000 houses to be rebuilt. Taking as a 
standard, a house of 100 cube metres, 5 milliards of bricks, 
for mortar, 3 million ‘cubic metres of sand, and a 
million tons of lime would be wanted. Thirteen million sq. 
metres of tiles would be wanted for roofs, and 1,800,000 
tons of wood apart from cement, iron and other materials. 
‘Our neighbours, hke ourselves, are considering the use 
which may be made of pisé, while the necessity of eco- 
nomy in the use of wood is emphasised. In the Northern 
and Eastern regions taken together, 250,000 dwellings 
have to be replaced, so that the above figuras have to be 
multiplied by 24 times. Pre-war prices of building in the 
North are stated to have been for houses about 100 francs 
the square metre of surface built, and in the Ardennes 
170 and 180 francs of surface built; prices at which it is 
` never expected building will be possible again, 

Illustrations are given of the garden city of Meruellet 
near Geneva, and a restoration of the Villa of Hadrian, 
by M. Bourscés. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


The Burlington. 


in his account of the interesting panels of SS. John 
Baptist апа Prasdochimus, by Bono da Ferrara, which 
form the frontispiece to the October “ Burlington,” Mr. 
Tancred Borenius justly comments on the rarity of 
Paduan works of the Quattrocento. Тһе present 
works are a valuable addition to our knowledge of this 
little-known and very competent disciple of Pisanello. 
The plates of newly-discovered plasterwork on the 
mosque of Ibn 'Túlún, in Cairo, are not only in them- 
selves extremely beautiful, but recall one of the happiest 
appointments of the war. Captain Creswell, whose 
“ Brief Chronology of the Muhammadan Monuments of 
Egypt to A.D. 1517” has just appeared, was known to 
students for his work on Persian architecture and his 
Index of References to Oriental Art, was, by the greatest 
piece of good fortune, sent to Cairo, where he made 
various important discoveries, of which this plaster orna- 
ment, long concealed under a barbarous coat of stucco, 
is perhaps the chief, took endless architectural photo- 
graphs, and gathered the material for the monumental 
work alluded to, which is reviewed in the present number. 

Mr. S. J. Camp's Note upon “Some Milanese 
Helmets in the Wallace Collection ’’ identifies a group 
of makers’ marks as those of the Missaglia family. Mr. 
Arthur Daley reproduces an interesting Chinese painting 
of about the year 660, from a large roll on silk with 
scholia by various scholars down to the twelfth century. 
Mr. J. S. Rislev, C.B., has a second and concluding 
article on “ Sea-Power under George III.,'' illustrated 
on contemporary glass, which may be commended to all 
interested in the Navy in and immediately before the 
«lays of Nelson, and all readers of Marryat and other 
naval novelists who would like to know the difference 
between a tumbler and a rummer of grog. Mr. В. L. 
Hobson's seventh article on the '* Fumorfopoulos Collec- 
tion ' takes us into the specialist region of T'ang potterv, 
und Mr. H. P. Mitchell discusses in further detail the 
Henry of Blois enamel plaques in the British Museum, 
und correlates them with other works of the period; while 
Mr. Walter Пуев letter on “ Stained. Glass from 
Costessy ” draws attention to the connection of the dis- 
covery with the problem of Chaucer’s family and that 
of Alice Perrers. | 


CELANOVA. 
- From the “ Journal of the American Institute of Architects.” 


Colour. 

“ CoLOUR,’ as usual, has a variety of subjects, good 
and bad, and among the former we place Mr. Russell 
Flint’s ‘‘ Noonday Silence,’’ a delightful picture of sand, 
sea, and sky painted in a broad manner with a wet 
brush, and extraordinarily successful in its suggestive- 
ness of space and silence. Among the latter an easy 
first is taken by Survage’s preposterous ‘‘ Landscape," 
which consists of things seen reproduced in clashing and 
incoherent fragments. Because Nature superimposes 
visual images on the brain, it does not follow that Art 
should try to reproduce them side by side, or give equal 
vividness and value to each. Ап elementary lack of 
drawing mars the strong colour of А. Halicka’s ‘‘ Tulips " 
and Kisling’s ‘‘ Tomatoes,’’ but Mr. George Harcourt's 
“Late News ’’ is а very satisfactory work with a definite 
social and historical value. We like Mr. Murray 
Smith's “ Evening Gold,” a sincere and pleasant study 
of an autumn sunset over a wide heath, and Mr. Albert 
Gilbert’s “ Serva Padrona ” would make an admirable 
piece of stagecraft, and Mr. Henry Lintott’s ‘‘ Festival 
is a fine outdoor piece of work. 

The “ Notes,” as usual, contain much excellent 
sense, especially upon the subject of art as purveyed by 
non-specialist firms, and upon the sound sense obscured 
by exuberant verbiage of Ruskin, and it is refreshing to 
have Whistler described with cruel truth as “a master 
of evasion," who “ got his effects by ignoring the sub- 
stance of his material." We noto with interest that the 
offices of * Colour ” will shortly issue a new periodical 
called “ The Apple," which will do for black and white 
in art what '' Colour ’’ magazine is doing for colour. 
There is room for such a pericdical, and we shall look 
forward to its appearance. 
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SAN DOMINGO DE SILOS. 
From the “ Journal of the Ame.ican Institute of Architects.” 


The Connoisseur. 

Мк. В. R. M. SEE’s opening article on the miniaturist 
'' Alexander Pope, born at Cork in 1763," and admitted 
to the Dublin Art School as early as 1776, is full of 
interesting matter, though it is curious that the author 
does not see the inherent absurdity of a serious discus- 
sion of Mr. W. Strickland's statement that the boy was 
introduced as a pupil to II. D. Hamilton since that 
artist left for London in 1764 to sav that '' these lessons 
cannot have continued for very long, if they took place," 
is at once ludicrous and superfluous. But, this cavil 
apart, the article is an extremely good piece of work, the 
two coloured plates and numerous half-tone illustrations 
forming an interesting series representative of many 
aspects of the artist’s work. As a sidelight on the his- 
tory of costume it has real importance, showing us real 
women as distinct alike from fashion-plates and from 
the reproductions on steel familiar in the Keepsak:s апа 
Books of Beauty of the period, which are so artificial and 
so repellent to this generation. 

` “ The Small Collector, II.,’’ shows us some charm- 
ing pieces picked up by the amateur of two to twenty 
years ago. It is refreshing to find, amid the flood of 
so-called collectors—marchands amateurs in reality—on 
the look-out for a bargain, the genuine collecting 
spirit whiah loves beautiful things for their own sake 
and hag discovered the essential unity of beautiful things 
of different periods. (Of all modern crazes, that of the 
Period Room to order is surely one of the most insipid— 
“Goodness gracious knows why," as Lady Clavering 
said of her ‘‘chaste’’ medieval dining-room in tne 
eighteen-forties. ) 
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“The Wrought-Iron Regalia Rucks of the City of 
Exeter ’’ well deserve the attention given them by Mr. 
"Tapley-Soper, and Mrs. Meade's charming article on 
“ A Collection of Fashion Plates '' is at once well-written, 
amusing, and instructive. That any woman, even іп the 
fervour of citoyen-ship, should have adorned her even- 
ing dress with croissures à la victime, or cords used for 
pinioning the victims of the guillotine, is -gruesome 
indeed. Mr. E. Alfred Jones's second article on ‘‘ Old 
Plate in the Imperial Museum of Vienna ’’ is exceedingly 
interesting, the illustrated National Gallery Report for 
1918 even more so. It is, indeed, matter for congratula- 
tion that so many fine things, notably of the French 
School, should have been acquired at a time so lean as the 
present. We commend this article to the close atten- 
tion of all readers. 


Country Life. 


Ir seems curious that a place so famous in history as 
Walmer Castle should not have appeared sooner than 


|. November l, 1919, but the delay has at least produced 


photographs which are above the level even of ‘‘ Country 
Life " standard. The difficulties of photographing the 
great circular keep must have been very many, but the 
results are more illuminating than any pictures of a 
medieval castle we have yet seen. The official resi- 
dence of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, Walmer 
15 not itself medieval, having been built, like those of 
Rye, Deal, Sandwich, and elsewhere, by Henry VIII. 
as а measure of coast defence. The gateway and draw- 
bridge, the central keep with its bastions 20 feet thick, 
its portholes for guns and its embrasures for cannon, 
and its encircling moat defended by a strong outer wall, 


~ were defences sufficient to make these castles of con- 


siderable military importance down to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Walmer, indeed, stood a siege of 
‚over a month from the Parliamentary army, and suffered 
accordingly “° with the granades,’’ but it was repaired at 
the modest cost of £300. It was not until 1708 that the 
Castle became the official residence of the Lord Warden 
when it was altered and enlarged, as it was again by 
William Pitt; but the name of the Duke of Wellington, 
whose simple quarters and iron camp-bed became a 
legend in and after his own day, is that which Walmer 
most naturally calls up in the mind of the average Eng- 
lishman, and the great gun platform seems fittingly to 
commemorate his memory. “Тһе Hamilton Palace 
Silver ’’ is the subject of an interesting article in the 
same number, and the proposed new buildings for the 
King Edward VI. School at Stratford-on-Avon will 
interest many besides the schoolboys involved. We 
would also commend Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s illustrated 
article on ‘‘ The Etchings of Mr. Augustus John ” to all ` 
who cannot get to the Chenil Gallery to see the originals. 
The colossal Motor number of November 8 contains 
the second half of Sir Martin Conway’s article on Walmer 
Castle, in which we are shown various pleasant intériors, 
including '' the Duke’s ’’ bedroom, his death-mask, and 
'* Mr. Pitt’s Chair’’; and furniture at Tyttenhanger, of 
a more fantastic and luxurious cast than that at Walmer, 
forms the subject of the next article. Of Tyttenhanger 
we gave an account a month ago, and the furniture here 
figured is assuredly worthy of the building. But the 
most interesting thing in the number—to those, at least, 
to whom the motors are not the be-all and the end-all 
of this world—is an account in the Correspondence of 
the Magdalen of Launceston, a carved stone figure which 
always has been, and still habitually is, stoned for luck; 
if you cast your stone up and it stays above or beside 
the reclining figure you get your wish, “апа the stones 
are there, always increasing.’’ This is the most interest- 
ing survival of a pre-Reformation belief in the power 
of an ‘‘ image ” that we have yet met with in England. 
With the number for November 15 “ Country Life ' ` 
starts a welcome feature—'' Town Houses of England,'' 
the one here dealt with being “ Home House,’’ No. 20 
Portman Square, an Adam house whose decoration has 
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survived well-nigh intact. The panels and plasterwork 
are particularly beautiful, and the design of the well 
staircase, with its delicate classical balustrade, is par- 
ticularly delightful. We commend, too, the war 
sketches by Captain R. Sharpley, chiefly architectural 
studies of rare beauty and delicacy, and the reproduc- 
tions of a few of Mr. Nevinson’s new pictures, of which 
‘Among the London Searchlights, 1918," is at once 
haunting and dignified. | 

A timely article in the number for November 22 is 
that on the State Lotteries of our grandfathers, though 
it does not mention the singular case of Miss Mitford, 
who as a child won a prize of £30,000, which was 
promptly spent by her outrageous father. The most 
interesting articles, however, are those dealing with Lord 
Anglesey’s magnificent seat '' Beaudesert," an early 
sixteenth-century building containing much interesting 
panelling and timberwork, and with the Carved Parlour 
of Gregynog, an old Welsh country house containing 
some of the finest Jacobean carving we have seen. 


The Studio. 


AN article in the November “ Studio ’’ on “Тһе Frescoes 
by Goya in the Church of San Antonio de la Florida, in 
the Environs of Madrid,” should be missed by no lover 
of art, as they throw an entirely new, and by most people 
unsuspected, light on the work of that master. Executed 
to the order of Charles 1V., the frescoes consist of an 
immense gallery painted round the ceiling, representing 
the acts of St. Anthony, with side panels showing groups 
of angels, the whole forming an astonishingly realistic 
series of transcripts from real life. Side by side with 
richly-attired majas, who laugh and talk in the same care- 
less manner as in the Prado, one sees repulsive and 
dirty women with emaciated faces, and men who resenible 
in appearance the bandits of Lesage. Gutter children play 
behind the bars of the balustrade; others, seated. astride 
the rail, laugh and grimace, and that at the very side of 
the ascetic and wonder-working saint. For sheer realism 
indeed, as well as for the general conception, though the 
writer of the article does not quote the parallel, one must 
turn to the frescoes by Thornhill and Hogarth in the 
now demolished house in Dean Street, Soho, where the 
same open-air treatment of groups of figures from real 
life, seen from behind a balcony, gave much the same 
effect. Ав an artistic tour de force these frescoes of 
«30va are astonishing; as religion they can best be gauged 
by the figures of angels, which are, in fact, paintings 
of young girls executed with extraordinary bravura, but 
of a round enticing fleshiness of all things most remote 
from religious feeling. The power and interest of the 
paintings, however, is very great, and it is sad to learn 
that artificial light and the smoke of incense have 
seriously affected them. 

The work of Mr. Harry Clarke, a young Dublin 
artist, to which the first article is devoted, seems to us 
exceedingly poor, unattractive, confused, and eccentric ; 
nor do we care for the recent works of French decora- 
tive art again presented by M. Gabriel Mourey. Mr. 
Macdermott’s stage scenery is, however, admirable, and 
there «re some excellent drawings of ‘‘ The Officers’ 
Quarters at Rastatt and Kamstigall’’ by Mr. 5. 
Treodian, and some good works of the new Glasgow 
Society of Painters and Sculptors are reproduced, as 
well as war memorials, notably Mr. Reginald Frampton’s 
cartoons for frescoes in Ranmore Church, Surrey; but 
it is the art of Goya which makes the present number 
one not to be missed, the rather that on December 1, 
1919, “ The Times ’’ announced that Goya’s remains had 
been transferred from the Cemetery of S. Isidro to the 
‘crypt of the church of San Antonio de la Florida, which 
was thereupon declared a national monument. 
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Building Industries Consultative 
Board. 


Addressed to all-Members of the British Building 
Industry. 

By a mighty national effort we have triumphed over the 
Central nations, who intended to ruin and reduce us and 
our Allies to a condition of impoverished slavery. Such 
a victory has, naturally, cost us a great price; we have 
to count the loss of valuable lives and of millions of 
money. We have won the fight, as we determined to do, 
but we have taken heavy punishment. 

It is not our intention to sit and lick our sores. We 
mean to consolidate the position we have gained and to 
hold it for good and all; we will not allow it to be retaken 
by our enemies, nor will we be bounced out of it by 
neutrals, or even by our friends. But we cannot depend 
upon Government Departments to achieve this for us; 
we must do it ourselves. It is up to every man in our - 
industry to dc his bit and help to make good the national 
losses. 

It is clear that we must make a great united effort to 
win our share of the benefits of Peace, like that we made 
to win the War. With this end in view we, five repre- 
sentatives of the Architects, five of the Surveyors, five 


‚of the Building Trades’ Employers, and five of the Build- 


ing Trades’ Operatives, have been appointed to form a 
Building Industries Consultative Board. The duty is laid 
upou us to direct the energies of all in renewing healthy 
life and activity throughout our Industry. 

First, we demand that the Industry shall be free from 
the control and interference of officials, and enjoy the 
full liberty to manage its own affairs, which it possessed 
before the war. Тһе following resolutions have therefore 
been sent to the proper authorities : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Board the stocks of bricks 
and other building material (in excess of actual Govern- 
ment requirements) which are the property of or are con- 
trolled by the Government, should be sold in the open 
market with a reasonable margin above cost to cover 
expenses. ”’ 

"That in the opinion of this Board the Building 
Industry and its associated trades should now be and 
remain free of Government control or interference.” 

Next, we ask that every member of the Industry shall 
put forth his whole strength, and push the rate of progress 
up to top speed. The more we produce, the cheaper the 
prices of all we have to buv; the more each puts into the 
common pool of output, the more each receives ав his 
share. And we will use our influence to see that there 
is fair division. 

There is no fear of unemployment. Apart from 
urgently needed houses, ibere are enormous arrears of 
building to make up; even with most strenuous work 14 
will be many years before we can reach normal conditions 
апа cope with the constantly increasing building demands 
of commerce. Now is our opportunity ; if we neglect 1t, 
the trade of our country will pass from our hands to those 
of the keen nvals who are seeking it. NE 

Despite our private troubles, the national position 15 
excellent. Statistics show that we are already doing 
better than any European nation. Тһе future is full of 
hope and promise. We have been forced to draw the 
sword against envious enemies who threatened our 
national existence It remains only to make '' & strong 
pull, a long pull, and a pull all together ’’ to secure the 
prosperity and comfort for which we have fought. 

Лонх W. SIMPSON, 
President, The Royal Institute of British- Architects, 
Chairman 
J. P. Lrovp, 
President, the London District Council, | 
National Federation of Buiiding Trades’ Operatives. 
| Vice-Chairman. 
December 1919. 
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December 5, 1919 
The Agricultural Hall Exhibition. 


Ата time when London 15 holding so many luxury-trade 
exhibitions-—from canaries to motor-cars—it has been some- 
thing of a relief to turn to the Royal Agricultural Hall at 
Islington, where an essentially utilitarian one was in pro- 
eress from November 20 to 27. There were two organisers: 
the County Councils Association being responsible for the 
Roads and Transport Exhibition, and the Municipal Agency, 
Ltd., for the Public Works Exhibition. The combination 
proved a distinct success. In addition to the attractions of 
the stands there were a series of congresses in the hall off the 
main gallery. 

Though some of the exhibits were not of a character to 
fall directly within the scope of this journal, a large number 
were of immediate connection with the building trades. And 
these included novelties which we hope to describe more fully 
at a later date. 

One of the firms which possess an equally strong claim 
on the attention of road surveyors as on that of architecte, 
is the British. Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd. 
At the Agricultural Hall they very rightly concentrated 
attention on the uses of B.R.C. fabric for road foundations. 
This was done chiefly һу means of photographs which showed 
B.R.C. roads in various parts of this country, and in par- 
ticular by one of a concrete road at Loch Doon Camp which. 
though laid directly on top of the grass in bog land, carried 
heavy motor traffic with complete success. The exhibits 
included sample rolls of B.R.C. Fabric and of concrete road 
slabs reinforced therewith. The company should play a 
notable part in the enormous scheme of road construction, 
estimated by Sir Eric Geddes to cost £33,000.000, about to 
he undertaken. During the past ten years valuable experi- 
ence has been gained in this country by the company as to 
the best way of meeting specially difficult jobs, and it is now 
at the disposal of road surveyors. 

The Indented Bar and Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., 
is another firm whose patents are applicable both to building 
and highway construction Two small specimens were shown 
of concrete roads, illustrating the method of construction 
and two methods of reinforcing roadways. Their triangle 
mesh is supplied in rolls up to 300 feet long and in widths 
from 16 inches to 56 inches. 

The Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., had samples of their 
expanded steel sheet reinforcement for concrete in roadways, 
foundations, walls, &c., as well as of their lathings for 
partitions and ceilings, ‘‘ Exmet " for reinforcing brick- 
work, and some wall ties. 

Johnson's Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., 
have a lattice system which has been*in use during some 
twenty years for floors, roofs, walls, roads, &c. On their 
stand they had erected a length of 44-inch reinforced brick 
wall, as well as showing rolls of “ Bricktor’’ for reinforcing 
brickwork. A third speciality was the “ Keedon"' system 
of reinforcement which combines adjustable stirrups and 
hoops with ап ordinary merchant, or special bar. 

The Self-Sentering Expanded Metal Works, Ltd., showed 
" Self-Sentering," < Trussit," and ''Herringbone Га.” 
The first two eliminate the use of shuttering. 

Conspicuous at the main entrance were three stands taken 
by the Ransome-ver Mehr Machinery Co., Ltd., where the 
piece de résistance was their No. 1 size combined stone dryer 
and tar macadam mixer, which has the strong testimonial of 
repeat orders from many County Councils and public works 
contractors. Other exhibits included concrete mixers, a 
Ransome concrete cart, and Ransome type “D” steel sheet 
piling. 

The Patent Lighting Crusher Co., Ltd., include on their 
list of customers the Admiralty, War Office, and Road 
Board. Their machine is for pulverising hard materials 
like shingle, flint, &c., for concrete construction and road 
making. 

The Sheffield works of Messrs. Hadfields, Ltd., were re- 
presented in the body of the hall by a selection of their many 

specialities both for road construction and for public works 
generally. Particular attention may be drawn to the 
“Hecla” disc crusher (Symons’ patent) for making top 
dressing. These well-tried machines are large capacity 
secondary breakers which take the hardest ore from the 
sledging crushers and reduce it to 2, inches or less if desired. 
The 24-inch size takes pieces up to 5 inches by 4 inches by 
24 inches, and produces about 15 tons per hour of $-inch ring 
material. Various tools and accessories were also included, 
as well as examples of their tramway work. 

Messrs. Tuke 4 Bell, Ltd., claim for their “ Constable” 
patent tipping wagon trailer that one man can tip the 


heaviest load in ninety seconds by gravity on either side or 
at the end. 
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Four vehicles were shown by Richurd Garrett & Sons, Ltd. 
—viz.: a No. 4 compound steam motor tractor, a 6-ton 
spring-mounted end-tipping trailer wagon, a No. 5 super- 
heated steam motor-wagon fitted with a mechanically oper- 
ited end-tipping body, and a 25-ton patent electric vehicle 
fitted with electrically operated end-tipping wooden body. 

W. & T. Avery, Ltd., the weighing-machine manufac 
turers, besides slowing a standard road weighbridge of 15- 
ton capacity, aroused considerable interest by their Aveling 
and Avery axleweight ascertainer This is a portable machine 
for checking the too-frequent abuse of roads by excessive 
loads. 

The Townmend Construction Co., Ltd., Townmead Road, 
Fulham, S.W., have in their Westrumite liquid asphalte 
something which may almost be classed among the novelties, 
for the outbreak of war coincided with the completion of 
their preparations for an active campaign in this country. 
The material has been in use for over fifteen years in the . 
United States, and has been laid in many parts of the world. 
One sample piece of road from Chicago shows the surface 
after about six years’ hard wear and a sample from this 
country after about three years. Westrumite asphalt is laid 
cold usually to a depth of 2 inches on either concrete or 
macadam foundation. 

Тһе Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., had 
а comprehensive exhibit of Trinidad asphalt and macadanı, 
Trinidad Lake bitumen, compressed rock asphalt, &c. Their 
products are as well known to architects as to highway en- 
gineers, for they have rendered as invaluable service as 
damp courses, flooring, and roofing as for paving. In the 
latter connection it is worthy of note that between 1895 and 
1918 there was laid in the United Kingdom no less than 
1,455,100 square yards of Trinidad Lake asphalt paving. 
The company also offer many bituminous specialities. 

The fact that Messrs, Pinchin, Johnson & Co., Ltd., were 
unable to realise their full scheme of a model on the lines of 
Trafalgar Square (the height available precluded the inclu- 
sion of the Nelson Column) did not prevent them making an 
effective display of their many products. These included 
familiar and tried friends like Minerva paint, Satinette 
enamel, Weydol distemper, stains, varnishes, &c. 

Cuirass Products, Ltd., 39 Victoria Street, S.W., have 
an anti-rust paint for which they claim that 1 cwt. will cover 
no less than 12,000 square feet as against 2,500 square feet 
of ordinary paints, and that it is good for five years. Other 
products were a liquid roofing which, if applied to brown 
paper, renders it as durable as any felts, and a ‘‘ Cuirass ” 
wood preservative. 

With the advent on a large scale of wooden houses Messrs. 
Major & Co., Ltd., ought to be requiring extensions to their 
works at Hull.  '"'Selignum ” is one of those thoroughly 
tested preservatives which come as a boon and blessing where 
the vital question of upkeep arises for consideration. It 
can be specified with all the confidence inspired by a fine 
record. Besides its value for exterior work “ Solignum " 
is, ав the company’s stand demonstrated, suitable for interior 
decoration as an alternative to paint and varnish. Being 
made in several colours and shades there is no need for 
monotony : the usual matt or dull finish may be wax polished 
if desired. 

Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd., attractively exhibited 
their ‘‘ Poilite’’ asbestos cement building materials which 
have gained such an enduring hold on the trade. “Нигсап” 
slabs, having been approved by the Ministry of Health for 
State-aided housing schemes, made an important feature. 
In forming the shell of a building these slabs may be used in 
a variety of ways. A particular point to be emphasised is 
that the asbestos facing is something far more than an 
attached skin to the concrete block as it forms an integral 
part of it. The firm is laying down special plant for the 
manufacture of ‘‘ Hurcan’’ materials, and invite builders 
to state their probable requirements for next spring so as 
to secure the earliest. deliveries. 

A type of hollow concrete block which is, we believe, new 
to this country, was shown by the British Lean Co. This 
company offer for hire on a royalty basis machines which 
have established a reputation on the Continent: space does 
not permit of a description of the blocks. But as an incen- 
tive to curiosity it тау be mentioned that the French Govern- 
ment, as recently as October last, placed a second order for 
eleven millions of these hollow concrete bricks. 

“РаШо” is now so familiar to the building trade that 
Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., must no longer need 
an introduction. "The exhibit in the gallery was arranged 
on the principle that “seeing is believing,” for it included 
scientific demonstrations of the effectiveness of this powder, 


4. has seen service іп so many different parts of the 
globe. 
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Messrs. W. Т. Lamb & Sons brought together a small 
collection of roofiing slates, and tiles, bricks, &c., for which. 
they are both manufacturers and merchants, and possess 
stocks in most parts of England. The Sussex Brick and 
Estates Co., Ltd., were represented by samples of their en- 
gineering and building bricks which have achieved con- 
siderable popularity. | | 

It may not be generally known that the “Shell” Market- 
ing Co., Ltd., now produce in this country petroleum 
bitumen from their own imported asphaltic base petro- 
leum. Тһе samples exhibited suggested a very high quality. 

The stand of Venesta, Ltd., was laid out to display the 


great decorative possibilities of their plywood and especially. 


as panelling. If houses are to be quickly built and occu- 
pied the merits of an interior finish of this sort will become 
more and more apparent. ‘‘ Venesta’’ plywood presents 
plenty of opportunity for individual taste as the surface can 
. be stained, painted, distempered, or enamelled, not to men- 
tion the panels arranged in various shapes. 

Messrs. М. Cockburn & Co., Ltd., Gowanbank Iron- 
works, Falkirk, had a representative show of their many 
products including baths, lavatories, sinks, grates, ranges, 
and stoves. Another miscellaneous stand was that of 
Messrs. Clark, Hunt & Co., Ltd., ironmongers, iron mer- 
chants and manufacturers, 159-160 Shoreditch, E. Messrs. 
Cakebread, Robey & Co., Ltd., were showing their many 
types of drain machines and drain rods, which have come to 
be such invaluable aids to effective sanitation. ‘‘ Untod’’ 
doors and windows were shown by the North of England 
School Furnishing Co.,; an ‘‘ Untod’ door, built up of 
three-ply wood on a framing of light strips or studs, should 
be in considerable demand. 

Super Cement, Ltd., by simple experiments demonstrated 
the hardness and density of super-cement which “contains 
no added material intended to act as a pore filler or water 
repellant, but owes its properties entirely to developing a 
greater density than is obtained by any other Ат 
cement." t ‘Sus r кегі. 4% 5 5 

Anthracite stoves in many patterns were brought 
together by the London Warming апа Ventilating Co., 
Ltd., which owes its origin to the exigencies of service in 
Mesopotamia, where, in the absence of coal or wood, an 
officer devised a method for burning oil fuel; it is applic- 
able both to a homely kitchen range and to а boiler-house 
for central heating. 

Messrs. Diron’s White, Ltd., showed by their exhibit 
that a dignified result could be attained when a large and 
prominent stand is treated in a simple and restrained style. 
The chief exhibits were < Rogg’’ concrete paint and Dixon’s 
White, both shown in bulk as well as applied to the decora- 
tive scheme of their stand. | 

Messrs. Winget, Ltd., exhibited and gave demonstrations 
of the usefulness of their ** Pressure ” block-making machine, 
as well as showing a large number of interesting photo- 
graphs of houses, factories, &c., built with concrete blocks 
made by the famous ‘‘ Winget” machine. | | 


BOOKS. | 

“ Building Construction.” By Charles F. Mitchell and 
G. A. Mitchell. . 
THE popularity of Mitchell's “ Building Construction "' 
is evidently not on the wane, for the publishers have 
recently found it necessary to issue a new, the ninth 
edition. Several chapters, particularly those on the 
design and construction of steelwork, have undergone 
thorough revision and amplification. Тһе book is too 
well known for much to be said about its general excel- 
lence and usefulness, and if we do not see eye to eye with 
the author in all details, it does not mean that we do not 
consider it very sound and important a factor in the sphere 
which it purports to influence. And for the very reason 
that it does influence the student, we cannot but regret 
that the illustrations are not prepared in a more attractive 
manner. ` Almost invariably, in opening a book on build- 
ing construction, there is a slight feeling of disappointment 
on this score. Why should not the plates represent their 
subject-matter equally well, if they were worked out on 
the standard of working details produced in the offices of 
a careful architect ?. Take for example the illustration 
of а half-timbered house. With innumerable examples 
of beautiful old buildings of this construction, and many 
modern ones too, at the authors’ disposal, it seems a pity 
to select such a poor type of design as the one shown 
on page 436. 
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Il. PALAZZO, SEVARRI, ROME (ITALIAN DOORWAY). 


The chapters M Materials are ably condensed con- 
sidering the amount of valuable information which they 
contain. Those on Construction on the other hand appear 
to us somewhat overcrowded with theoretical matter, 
some of which might well be replaced by everyday pro- 
blems of a more practical nature. Such small items as 
the suggestion to employ a T-iron in the bottom of 
sliding doors, running in a groove in the floor of a high- 
class residential apartment, detract in our opinion from an 
otherwise excellent description. In the same paragraph, 
too, we find no mention of the ''Coburn"' system of 
runners, which, in practice, is far more usual than the 
method described. Again, the construction shown ol 
laying asphalt on flat wooden roofs is interesting, but 
we doubt whether it is as sound as the more usual one 
consisting of boarding and felt with the asphalt or the 
latter so as to allow the asphalt to move independently 
of the woodwork below. Тһе specification given for 
timber for carpenter’s and joiner’s work was very reliable 
before the war, but we have not in these days to be thank- 
ful to see sound timber brought on the job, without 
being able to enquire whence it was shipped? Here we 
may be told that we are dealing with а temporary 
difficulty, but who can tell how long this will last, and 
whether a new edition of the volume before us may not 
be called for before that is righted? We regret, too, 
that so little space is devoted to the chapter on electric 
lighting, for every student ought to master the 
rudiments of this subject as much as any of the others 
dealt with. It must not be thought, however, that we 
do not thoroughly appreciate the sterling qualities of this 
valuable and instructive work which is a veritable fund 
of serious knowledge. In fact, were this not our opinion 
we should not have been tempted to carp at what we 
consider slight defects of its virtues. 
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Health Ministry's Housing Report. 


Details of Local Authorities schemes dealt w ith during 


the week are as follows :—- 


BUILDING SITES. 


Urban. Acreage. 
Alford . 1.50 
Bedlingtonshire 13.65 
Bingley 2.17 
Bradford 80.50 
Chatteris (5 sites) 4.74 


Chepping Wycombe 2 


sites). 30.00 
Chesterfield (2 sites) 45.83 
Denholme (2 sites) 2.0) 
Dukinfieid : 6.03 
Gloucester (3 sites) 6.55 
Hoole 8.51 
Kingston-on- Hull 207.C0 
Linslade 2.00 
Macclesfield 28.50 
Mynddislwyn — 
New Mills 2.66 
Oxford (2 sites) . 0.49 
Penistone ; 19.00 
Pontypridd . i 12.45 
PreesaM (2 sites) . 2.00 
Ramsey (2 sites) . 3.00 
Rotherham . 67.50 
Куе š P дай 
Stafford . 30.80 
Wands worth 19.92 
Woking 9.50 

606.26 
Rural. Acreage. 
Abingdon . г 1.67 
Aethwy (4 sites) . 6.56 
Amersham : 2 0.72 
Amesbury (5 sites) . 7.90 
Andover (6 sites) . . 18.08 
Ashbourne . : ; 1.57 
Aylsham (2 sites). ; 5.00 
Basford (17 sites) 24.28 
Battle . : 1.00 
Biggleswade (6 sites) . 14.05 
Boston (4 sites) . ; 5.05 
Bradfield . А 0.50 
Brixworth (9 sites) ; 9.00 
Bromley (5 sites) . 30.50 
Bromsgrove . 0.56 
Bromyard (5 sites) 5.59 
Chapel- en-le-Frith 2.00 
Chesterfield... 4.19 
Cirencester . Р 1.00 
Cranbrook (4 sites) 2.35 
Crick . 1.75 
Crickhowell (4 sites) — 
Devizes . 0.55 
Dursley (8 sites) . 8.01 
Easingwold (2 sites) 6.87 
F. Grinstead (3 sites) . 4.75 
Eaton Bray (2 sites, 
and 1 not stated) 3.00 
Schemes 
Urban. Acreage. 
Biggleswade (2 sites) . 14.69 
Brampton and a: 9.85 
Bridgnorth . 4.00 
Brighton 1.26 
Felling 62.80 
Houghton-le- Spring . 18.00 
Kirklington-cum- US 
land . . 0.25 
Maideuhead 14.50 
Mytholmroyd 4.00 
Newton Abbot 25.06 
Northampton 99.66 
North Walsham . 16.40 
Oldham . 15.00 
Paignton 3.92 
Poplar . Я 7.60 
Quarry Bank 2.00 
Queenborouuh 11.50 
Raunds 4.59 
Saddleworth 1.68 
st. Nents 4.58 
Salcombe . 2.15 
Saltburn-by-Sea . 5.08 
Skelton and Bretton 3.15 
Tunbridge Wells 4.64 
Uphelland (2 sites) 5.00 


Schemes submitted : 


Rural. Acreage. 
Epsom . 2.00 
Eton . 8.00 
Faringdon (3 sites) 1.75 
Farnham (2 sitesj 5.55 
Forehoe 2.14 
Glanford Brigg (8 8, (ев) 8.75 


todstone (2 sites) 2.50 
Grantham š 0.48 
Grimsby (2 sites). 76.00 
Hailsham (5 sites, and 

2 not stated) 4.25 
Hitchin (4 sites}. 6.41 
Huntingden 2.50 
Isie of Wight 2.44 
Kettering (2 sites) 3.00 
Kingsbridge 0.50 
Luton . : 15.55 
Magor (12 sites) 10.25 
Milton (12 sites) . 4.85 
Monmouth (15 sites) қ == 
Moultcn 2.55 
Neath (3 sites) . 19.06 
Newport Pagnell (4 

sites). : š ; 9.17 

' Ogwen (2 sites) 2.40 
Peterborcuch 1.65 
Pontardawe . — 
Romford 13.40 

‚St. Faith 0.50 

| St. Ives 5.50 

! 8t, Mellons . . 3.14 

_ Shinston-on-Stour (4 

| sites). . 5.30 

‚ Skegby (2 er ae 14.37 

' Spalding (9 sites) 17.56 

| Staines (5 sites) . 12.29 
Stone (3 sites) 0.64 
Tetbury (4 sites) . 1.75 
Thirsk . 1.С0 

‚ Thornbury . 6.94 

| Twrcelyn (24 sites) 30.19 

. Ulverston (15 sites) 12.63 

| Walsall à 5.14 

| Wellington . 0.75 

| Welton ; 0.50 
үу, Ashford (4 sites) . 5.00 
Westhampnett . 1.00 

| Wharfedale (2 sites) 6.00 

| Wisbech | š 2.56 

| Wokingham (2 sites) 2.25 

| 496.71 

` 606. 

| County Councils. 
Huntingdon ; ‚15 

| Isie of Ely . : ' 0.50 

| Total . ‚ 1,104.22 

approved. 

| Urban. Acreage. 

| Warrington . 0.39 

| Wenlock 8.12 

|! Winterton 5.39 

| 348.76 

| 

| Rural. Acreage. 

|: Abingdon . | 2.48 

| Amersham (2 sites) 5.64 

| Atherstone . 7.13 

‚ Axbridge Е 0.97 
Axminster (2 sites) 2.00 
Barnet . š 2.C0 
Bath . . 1.00 

‚ Beverley (3 sites) 1.00 
Boston (14 sites) . 17.70 
Buckingham : 3.00 
| Cannock (8 sites) . 12.41 
Chorley (2 sites) . 11.22 
| Clare 1 1.25 
Clutton 2.98 
Conzleton 2.50 
Сипат 1.50 
Depwade (5 sites) 3.50 
^ Dore 2. 1.00 


BUILDING SITES. 
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Schemes approved.—(con tinued). 


Rural. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
East Grinstead (5 Hen 5.30 Northampton 1.00 
Fast Retford 0.25 Runcorn (2 sites) . 7.29! 
Erpingham . 1.50 | St. Austell . 6.79 
Forence (4 sites) . 7.24 St. Faiths ; 0.51 
Glaslyn. 1.60 Salisbury (3 aites) 3.66 
Gnosall (11 sites). 11.94 Samford 1.50: 
Guisborouga: 117 Steyning W est (2 sites) 2.00 
Hadham (2 sites) 2.19 Taunton 2.75 
Hasti'zs 0.66 ‘Thornbury (4 sites) 4.50 
Headington (2 sites) 3.97 Wallingford 5.84 
Нешеу 201! Wangfcrá 1.04 
Hertford 1.50 | Wellington . 5.76 
Honiton 1.50 | West Ashford (3 sites) 3.25 
Howden (2 sites) . 2.75 Westbourne . 0.75 
Isle of Wignt 2.44 ' West Lancashire (3 
Ketton . | 5.С0 sites). T Р : 5.25 
TAantrisant 4 Llantwit ' Wisbech s ; Р 2.00 

Farde (7 sites) . . 424.72 . 

Tong Crendon Р 1.50 229.62 
Luton (2 sites) 4.90 548.76 
Malden (2 sites) . 8.60 : County Councils. 
Market Bosworth 1.50 , Essex ; 0.33 
Marshland . 4.09 Hertford . | 0.25 
Melford | 2.63 , Huntingdon (4 sites) : 5.58 
Midhurst (2 sites) 1.66 © 
Northallerton 0.12 | Total . 882.54 


HovsE р, ANS.—Schenos submitted. 


Urban. No. of houses. : Rural. No. of houses. 
Birkenhead . : . 100 Bath у . 4 
Bromborough . 16 | Berkhamp stead 6 
Brynmawr 206! Bourne 4 
Carlisle . 32 | Bradfield 2 
Carlton (2 schemes) 74| Bridport (1 scheme) — 
Chesterfield 500 | Cerne 2 
Conway 194 Chelmsford (2 schemes) 20 
Dawlish . 12 | Chester-le-Street 55 
Eston (part scheme) 142, Depwade (5 пеше) 12 
Farnworth (1 scheme) — | Godstone 12 
Horwich 120, Grantham 4 
Kearsley (1 acheme) — i Hadlam . 6 
Kirkburton š 6! Hemsworth 60 
Leeds | А А 50 | Henley 4 
Merthyr ве (4 | Morpeth $ 

schemes) . . 224 , Okehampton (1 semei. — 
Pontypridd . š 82 | Oxendon (2 schemes) 14 . 
RawtenstaM (1 scheme) . | St. Ives. 10 
Rochdale , 22 | Salisbury (1 sc с heme) — 
Rochdale (1 scheme) — ; Spalding š 8 
Rothwell ; 48 | Tendring 6 
Stourport . 48 | Thame . 4 
Stretford (3 schemes) — Valley (14 schemes) 114 
Wallsend ; 80 Wirral (1 scheme) . — 
Walton-le-Dale (2 sc schemes) — | Wisbech (2 schemes) 12 
Worsley (3 schemes) ss] = 
| 400 
2,516 
2,516 

Rural. Мо. of houses. | County Council. 

Aethwy . | . 16 | Hertíord | 1 

Banbury . i 6 | —— 

Barnack (2 schemes) 16 | Total . 2,777 
Schemes approved. 

Urban. No. of houses. | Rural. No. of houses. 
Baldock . , 97 | Banbury ; 6 
Birkenhead 400 | Biggleswade 16 
Bromborough . 16 | Buntingford . š 18 
Cardiff 46 Hertford . 6 
Carlisle 2. 32 | Hunslet (2 schemes) 60 
Chesterfield . 500 | Huntingdon (4 schemes), 24 
Conway . -194 | Oxendon 8 
Eston . 154 | Sevenoaks (2 schemes) . 30 
Horwich . 190 | Sittingbourne . 40 
Leeds 50 | Wallingford 10 
Letchworth 68 | Wangford 4 
Margam . 40 , Wincanton 16 
Oxford (part scheme) 18 | Wisbech . . 8 
Rochdale 22 | = 
Stepney 27 | 246 
Stourport 48 1,832 

REDE — 
1,832 ; Total . 2,078 


One hundred and sixteen lay-out schemes were aub- 


mitted by fifty-three Local A 


uthorities. 


Tue Bartlett School of 
London announces а public 


architecture during the seventeen 


turies,” by Mr. H. D. Ebe 
illustrated by lantern slides. 


5.30. р.м. on Monday next, and is open to the pub 


fee or ticket. 


Architecture, ТЕЕ Я of 
lecture entitled ее 


rlein, В.А., 


th and eighteenth се 
of n, 


The lecture will be given at 
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REDPATH BROWN & Со [т> 
CONSTRUCTIONAL FNGINEERS 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. St Andrew Steel Works. Pinkston. 


East Greenwich SE. Office I9, Waterloo St 


BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE 
Office: 47, Temple Row. Milburn House. 


London City Office» 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL EC4 
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General. 


Tuz Morpcth Town Council has decided to erect on the 
Stanners site seventy-two houses under their housing scheme. 

Тнв Harrogate Town Council are purchasing 15,985 acres 
of land on the Knaresborough Road for a housing site. 

THE Leeds Improvement Committee has provisionally 
accepted a tender of £155,000 for the erection 214 houses. 

THE late Mr. William Bell, F.R.I.B.A., architect to the 
N.E. Railway, left £9,910, net personalty £8,236. 

Мв. Упалам NORTH, retired builder and contractor, 
of Stourbridge, left £15,166. 

Еімснікү Council has prepared a scheme for building 
200 houses at an estimated cost of about £850 each. 

Sr. MatrHew’s Church, Brixton, which was built to com- 
memorate the Battle of Waterloo, is to be entirely remodelled 
as a local war memorial at a cost of £4,000. 

Tue Market Bosworth Rural Council has passed the 
plans of twenty-five wooden houses to be built at Market Bos- 
- worth by a private firm. 

А SITE has been secured opposite the station in Talbot 
Road, Old Trafford, Manchester, for the erection of a large 
and up-to-date cinema. | 

Тне Manchester water scheme from Haweswater, esti- 
mated to cost £10,000,000, has been passed by the House of 
Lords. 

OLDBURY has taken a big step forward with its housing 
scheme, having passed a resolution asking for a loan of 
57.000 for purchase of the Parkville estate. 

Tne Buckfastleigh Council having decided to erect con- 
crete houses on the Abbey Meadows and Three Corners site, 
plans are to be prepared and tenders invited. 

A NEW cinema and restaurant, the plans for which have 
been passed by the local Council and also by the Magistrates, 
is to be erected at Sleford (Lincs.). 

WIMBLEDON Corporation propose to provide at least 300 
houses estimated to cost from £760 to £1,190. The idea of 
converting a number of large houses in North Wimbledon 
into flats has been rejected cn the ground of cost. 

A company has been registered under the title of the 
Anglo-Canadian Home Construction and Supply Co., Ltd., 
to carry on the business of builders and contractors, with 
registered offices at 41 Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, S. W. 19. 

THe Army Council has appointed Mr. R. E. Buchanan, 
С.К., formerly recruiting officer in the Londonderry district, 
assistant War Department valuer in connection with 
military lands and property in the North of Ireland. 


Mr. E. Horronp Мил.з, L.R.I.B.A., of Welshpool, has ° 


heen selected as architect of the Trefeglwys war memorial, 
which is to take the form of a memorial hall, and will cose 
about £4,000. He has also been anpointed architect of {he 
Montgomery Town Council’s housing scheme. 

AN important street improvement is likely to take place 
at Chesterfield—this time at the junction of Saltergate and 
Glumangate. Тһе Scarsdale Brewery Co. has decided to 
rebuild the Miners’ Arms Inn, and the work will afford an 
opportumty for carrying out the much-needed widening 
referred to. 

Tue Liverpool Education Committee has decided to re- 
commend that, subject to the Board of Education’s approval, 
plans for alterations to the premises “Quarry Bank” 
estate, Calderstones, for the purposes of a secondary school 
for boys be adopted, and tenders obtained, and also that 
amended plans for a girls’ secondary school on the Hart- 
held estate, Calderstones, be adopted. 

In our advertising columns this week will he found the 
prospectus of Ewart & Collis, L*d., combining the two well- 
known firms of Ewart & Son, Ltd., and J. Collis & Sons, 
Ltd. Messrs. Ewart & Son are the proprietors of the well- 
known “ Lightning’ geyser and specialists in hot-water en- 
gineering. The new company has a strong board of directors, 
and should have a continued prosperous career 

THR Rotherham Borough Council in committee has con- 
sidered the question of a site for the Technical College 
School of Art and Day Continuation School, on a report 
from the Education Committee. There are three sites sug- 
gested--viz. : (1) Rotherstoke, Moorgate, containing approxi- 
mately 64 acres, cost £2.250 ; (2) Eastwood House, Doncaster 
Road, 3 acres, cost £2100; (3) land fronting to Broom 
Road, 6 acres, cost not ascertained. The views of the Board 
of Education are to be taken. In the opinion of the Council 
the suitability of the sites is in the order given. 

Messrs. WILLIAM Duncan TUCKER & Sons, Lro., of 
Tottenham, have everything in readiness for mass production 
of wooden houses, and are prepared to ercet in small or 
large numbers. There ате four standardised plans, all of 
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which provide living-room, kitchen, and bathroom, the 
number of bedrooms varying from one to three. These 
bungalows cost from £363 to £630 each, built to specifica- 
tions accepted by the Ministry of Health, and including all 
usual landlord’s fittings, except lighting, drainage, and 
water supply, which are extra. 


Mr. Н. Ворсех, architect, Cardiff, who recently pur- 
chased the valuable site, 33-39 Queen Street, Cardiff, has 
disposed of his interest by private treaty to the Bute Docks 
Building and Office Co., Ltd., who own Merthyr House, 
Cardiff Docks, and the company proposes to erect forthwith 
a block of shops and offices. It is proposed to spend about 
£100,000 in erecting a building of ferro-concrete, with shops 
on the ground and the first floor, and an arcade, and the 
upper storeys will probably be let out as chambers and suites 
of offices to suit tenants. The new building, which will 
run into four or five storeys, will be built on the lines of 
Merthyr House, for the convenience of business men in the 
city, and promises to be one of the finest business buildings 
in the centre of the city. 


Tue Blackburn Housing Committee has decided to accept 
the tender of Messrs. John Cronshaw & Sons, of Nab Lane, 
for the erection of forty cottages in blocks of four on the 
Green Lane site, Cherry Tree. The cost per house will be 
£883 15s. The complete scheme of the’ Corporation pro- 
vides for the erection of 500 houses on three sites—Green 
Lane, Brownhill, and Intack. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
houses will consist of a parlour, living-room, and scullery 
downstairs, and three bedrooms, bathroom, and conveni- 
ences upstairs, together with the necessary appurtenances. 
The remaining 25 per cent. wili comprise living-room and 
scullery downstairs, three bedrooms and bathroom, the latter 
to be placed as most convenient to the planning of the house. 


Tur Sleaford Rural District Council has adopted the 
following recommendations :—(1) That a whole-time archi- 
tect be appointed by the Council to carry out the work con- 
nected with the housing schemes, duties to commence 
January 1, 1920; (2) that Mr. W. B. Marsden be granted 
£150 in respect of the work carried out by him in the pre- 
paration of the schemes up to December 31, 1919, and tha‘ 
his whole time from such date be devoted to his duties as 
engineer and surveyor. The Council has decided to borrow 
£12,009 in connection with the first part of the scheme, 
the number of houses proposed to be built during the finan- 
cial year being fifty-four. 


Tue Wakefield Rural District Council has decided to 
make application to the Ministry of Health for sanction to 
borrow money for the purchase of sites for workmen’s 
dwellings, as follows:—£300 and £1,000 for land at 
Painthorpe Lane, Crigglestone; £425 for land at Weeland 
Road, Crofton; and £700 for land at New Crofton. 
The Ministry of Health has approved a site at Shitlington 
for the erection of workmen’s houses. The Council has 
decided to forward lay-out plans, and estimates in соппес- 
tion with the site in Cross Road, Netherton, to the Housing 
Commissioner for his approval, and to apply to the Ministry 
of Health for sanction to borrow .£430 for streets, sewers, 
«с. It has also been decided to prepare town-planning 
schemes for parts of the parishes of Shitlington anl 
Crigelestone, the whole of the parishes of Bretton West, 
and Sharlston, and also parts of the parishes of Croftoa, 
Warmfield, and Newland. 


AT the last meeting of the Staffordshire Education Com- 
mittee it was reported that the needs and existing provision 
of secondary-schvol accommodation had heen under con: 
sideration, and it was decided that in addition to such 
enlargement as may be necessary to existing schools at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, adequate provision should be made 
for secondary-school education in the Wolstanton United 
and Kidserove areas. In order to meet the needs of the 
area of South Staffordshire, the Education Committee 18 
being recommended to provide the following secondary 
schools, in addition to the proposed school at Rowley Regis: 
(а) А school for girls at Cannock ; (0) а school for boys at 
Willenhall; (2) a school for girls in the neighbourhood ot 
Brierley Hill; (d) probably a school for boys at Wednes- 
bury. The governors of Halesowen Grammar School hare 
reported that the Education Committee had accepted the 
proposals of the governors to continue the school as a mixel 
school ond to enlarge it to accommodate 500 boys and girls. 
The Director of Education reported that plans for housing 
schemes had been approved by the Ministry of Health at 
Cheadle Leek, Quarry Bank, Rugeley, Seisdon. Tettenhall. 
Wednesfield, and Willenhall. | 
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Age and the Picturesque. 


ExaAcTLY how soon does the Ugly become the 
Picturesque? We have never seen the question 
asked, or answered. Yet it is worth consideration in 
an асе in which the Picturesque is everything. Age, 
ог the appearance of age, is an essential part of it : 
are not the sham ruins of the eighteenth century and 
the sham archaic of the modern garden-suburb proof 
of this? But it is not of such short cuts that we are 
now thinking ; the question before us is rather, when 
do things which one generation thinks ugly become 
to another picturesque, and desirable because pic- 
turesque? The question may best be answered by 
examples, and if the conclusions to be drawn from 
them point in the same direction, we тау be fairly 
sure of our answer, though the time test does not, of 
course, apply to natural objects. Ап oak, when 
young and vigorous, is beautiful, but not pic- 
turesque : a quarry left bare by workmen may be a 
blot on the countryside ; а couple of centuries in the 
first casc, fifty years perhaps in the second, and the 
oak tree will be gnarled, twisted, and partly ‘decay ed, 
the quarry a mass of verdure, with trees and shrubs 
velling its deformities, and masses of stone half 
peering through the green. One has been beautiful, 
the other ugly ; both are now picturesque, with that 
element of strenath falling to decay w hich is part of 
its essential quality. 

It is to the works of man that we must turn for 
the test we require, and the first of our subjects shall 
be the Pavilion at Brighton. To Thackeray it was 
“the Prince’s hideous house,” “ the ugliest building 
in Europe.” You go to Brighton—if you are а 
person of literary tastes, that is, making vour first 
visit : vou expect some nameless architectural horror, 
and vou find what under the sunset glow looks like a 
fairy palace or your pet particular dream of Constan- 
tinople, all domes and fretted arches and minarets. 
Is this the Pavilion, that masterpiece of ugliness? 
Why, if vou had not been told it was bad you would 
find it delightful ; ‚and the conviction grows, and will 
not be silenced, that it is delightful. You had 
expected another White City, and you find the most 
picturesque thing in the place—yes, Picturesque is 
the very word. 

Or go into one of the few Georgian churches left 
untouched in England; look at the three-decker 
pulpit, the high pews, the plain altar, backed by 
the Commandments on two tables adorned with 
cherubs, carved and gilt. Very unlike a church, 
perhaps, but how picturesque! And how tiresome 
of those Oxford Movement people to try to turn every- 
thing they could lay hands on into Gothic. 

Next time you are in Trafalgar Square look across 
at the noble facade of the National Gallery, and 
consider whether the two domes on top are really 
the “ pepper-casters,"" the absurdities you have been 
brought up to think they were; you will probably 
find that you would never have reprobated them of 
yourself, and if you try to think them away you 
will find that something would be lost after all; The 


Gallery might be more regular without them, but 
are they not rather picturesque? 

Take another field, that of costume. Can any- 
thing be more ludicrous than Dundreary whiskers, 
more ugly than pork-pie hats and crinolines? Any 
picture which includes either is a laughing-stock, 
an. offence, whereas the classic fashions of the 
Regency, the short-waisted dress which Stevenson 
beautifully describes as “ drawn up so as to mould 
the contour of both breasts, and which Mr. Hugh 
Thomson has made adorable in the heroines of Jane 
Austen, is entirely satisfying and delightful. Yet 
in a passage no less famous than the Introduction to 
“Vanity Fair” Thackeray says that in his illustrations 
he has used the charming dresses of the present day 
(1818), because he cannot bring himself to represent 
his characters in costumes so hideous as those of the 
Regency. We should reverse the epithets, even if 
we have the imagination not to condemn the writer. 

The answer to our question is surely beginning to 
be obvioys; forty or fifty years afterwards a fashion, 
whether of building or costume is ludicrous, grotes- 
que, an eyesore ; ninety or a hundred years later it 
is attractive, interesting, beautiful even, because dis- 
tant, yet not too distant, from our common concep- 
tions of what such things are or ought to be; it has, 
in brief, become picturesque. For the essence of 
the picturesque is a certain remoteness from our- 
selves, ап unexpectedness. Ап oak tree is usually 
the emblem of strength; strength in decay is 
picturesque. А countryside—in the South at least 
—is gentle; a deserted quarry adds the element of 
thought—of rugged power veiled by the softness of 
the Nature around it. The Pavilion was equally 
remote from the stucco and classic ideals of the 
grandiose architecture of the period and from the 
domestic charm of the grey bow-windowed houses of 
Old Brighton, and, therefore, an eyesore to a genera- 
tion to whom the extravagancies of the Prince Re- 
gent were a wincing memory. All has passed to 
oblivion; stucco is no longer popular; and the 
Pavilion emerges as what it is, an unexpected, in- 
teresting, and most picturesque building, housing, 
not as in Thackeray’s time, fiddlers and mountebanks, 
but one of the best and most progressive of provincial 
museums. Georgian ecclesiastical architecture is no 
longer associated, except by an even remoter tradi- 
tion, with the dead-alive services of Georgian Low 
Church ritual; its interiors, where they exist, have 
become precious relics of a bygone age, a service 
in one an interesting experience. Therefore, now 
that we feel ourselves at liberty to enjoy them, they 
are picturesque, and to find one is an experience not 
lightly to be forgotten. 

It 18 the same with dress. When it is near 
enough to us to be associated with the books of our 
childhood or the persons we have known it is an out- 
rage, an absurdity ; remove it а couple of genera- 
tions behind them, and it is a pleasure to the eye, 
remote enough to be attractive, not too remote to 
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bring in questions of archwology. That this 1s not 
an empty distinction will be perceived if the reader 
will recall such things as the medieval seats in the 
cloister at Gloucester and compare them with a set 
of Georgian pews. He сап imagine himself, using 
the latter; the former are alien to everything m his 
personal experience. 

The picturesque houses of the fifteenth and later 
centuries, the reader will say, What of them? ‘True, 
but theirs is a different case, as reflection will show. 
They have been used continuously for the same or 
kindred purposes, and externally at least are 
unaffected. It is really their interiors that come into 
the argument, and can we doubt that an old Chester 
drawing-room would have had the same attraction 
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for us a century ago that the dress of the Regency 
has, whereas the same room іп the ‘fifties Would have 
offended all our tastes? А fashion dead is always 
rank, and time is necessary alike for decay or resur- 
rection. De gustibus, we know, non est disputandum.. 

Chippendale furniture goes out, but 1t comes to 
its own again; Georgian churches are anathema to 
one generation, but their good qualities become 
obvious to another; Gothic sweeps all before it, and 
is put to shame by Westminster Cathedral. Fashions 
change, but the picturesque is eternal; only the 
ideal of the picturesque will vary, though its defini- 
tion will not. And that definition will always in- 
clude the Unexpected, and always a certain lapse 
of time, during which the reproach of ugliness is 
rarely absent. 


— — — [m 


Provisions of Dr. Addison's New Housing Bill. 


ON account of its importance to all connected with the 
Building Industry we omit our Notes this week to 
make room for the text of Dr. Addison’s proposals. It 
is to be hoped that the Clause relating to Luxury Build- 
Ings, which gives autocratic power to a Department, 
hampers a much-harassed industry, and meets with almost 
universal condemnation from those who understand actual 
conditions, will be deleted from the Bill. 


GRANTS. 


The Bill provides that the Minister of Health may 
make grants out of moneys provided by Parliament to 
any persons or bodies of persons constructing houses for 
the working classes which comply with the conditions of 
the area or on appeal by the Minister have been com- 
pleted in а proper and workmanlike manner, the con- 
struction of which is begun within twelve months after 
the passing of the Act, and which are completed within 
that period or such further period not exceeding three 
months as the Minister may in any special case allow. 
It is provided that a proportionate reduction of the grant 
shall be made in respect of any house which is not com- 
pleted within the said period of twelve months. In so 
far as the provisions of any building by-laws are con- 
sistent with the conditions prescribed by the Minister, 
those provisions shall not apply to any houses which 
comply with those conditions. 

The aggregate amount of the grants to be made shall 
not exceed fifteen million pounds. 

А grant shall not be made аз to any house in respect 
of which any payment тау be made under Section 7 or 
Section 19 of the IIousing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 
1919, and a payment shall not be made under those 
sections in respect of any house in respect of which a 
grant has been made under this Act. Any expenses in- 
curred by the Minister under Section 16 of the Housing, 
Town Planning, &c., Act, 1919, in connection with the 
conversion of buildings into separate tenements shall be 
paid out of moneys provided by Parliament, provided 
that such part of any such expenses incurred in carry- 
ing out & scheme to which Section 7 of the Act applies 
shall be payable by that authority as a debt due to the 
Crown, and the certificate of the Minister as to the part 
of the expenses to be borne by the local authority shall 
be conclusive. Local Authorities may borrow under 
e. III. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890. 
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°“ Luxury BUILDING—PENALTIES. 


Subject to appeal to the Minister by any person 
aggrieved, Local Authorities may prohibit, by order, 
building operations which interfere with the provision of 
dwelling-houses. Any person acting in contravention of, 
or failing to comply with, such an order shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £100, and £50 for each day during 
which the offence continues. In the case of a company 
every director and officer shall be guilty of the offence 
unless he proves that the act constituling the offence 
took place without his consent or connivance. In any 


action or proceedings for breach of contract to construct 
any works or buildings tt shall be a good defence to prove 
that due fulfilment of the contract was rendered tmpossi- 
ble by reason of an order having been made under the 
Act. The expression ‘construction of any works or 
buildings ’’ includes the making of alterations or additions 
to exisling works or buildings. 


FINES FoR DEMOLISHING DWELLINGS. 


After December 3, any person who, without the 
permission of the Local Authority, demolishes or uses 
otherwise than as a dwelling-house any house which at 
that date was occupied as a dwelling-house, and which 
was reasonably fit for human occupation, or was capable 
of being so made, shall be hable on summary conviction 
in respect of each house demolished or so used to a fine 
not exceeding £100, or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding three months, or to both. 


BORROWING POWERS. 


Local Authorities may, with the consent of the 
Minister, borrow any sums which they have power to 
borrow for the purpose of the Ilousing Acts, 1890 to 
1919, by the issue of local bonds, and County Councils 
may lend to Local Authorities within that area and may 
raise the money required for the purpose, either by the 
issue of local bonds or by loan, subject in either case to 
any conditions which the Mimster may by general or 
special order impose. 


SCUEMES AND LAND ACQUISITION. 


Where the Minister is satisfied that any Local Autho- 
nty (including a County Council), or two or more Local 
Authorities jointly, or any authorised association, are 
prepared to purchase and develop any land as a garden 
city (including a garden suburb or a garden village) or for 
the purpose of a town-planning scheme for the area in 
which the town is situate, in accordance with a scheme 
approved by the Minister, and have funds available for 
the purpose, һе may, with the. consent. of the Treasury 
and after consultation with the Board of Trade, the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the Minister of 


‘Transport, acquire that land on behalf of the authority 


or association, either by compulsion or by agreement, in 
any case in which 1 appears to him necessary or ex- 
pedient so to do for the purpose of the development of 
the land aforesaid, and тау for that purpose exercise 
any of the powers of a Local Authority in relation to the 
acquisition of land under the Housing Acts, 1890 to 
1919, and may do all such things as may be necessary 
to vest the land so acquired in the Local Authority or 
Association. 


Fr.om a selection of ten sites Montrose War Memorial 
Committee has adopted the suggestion of Mr. H. S. 
Gamley. sculptor, Edinburgh, to erect the memorial in front 
of the Town House, near the Market Cross, and his рго- 
posal that it should take the form of a massive granite 
pedestal surmounted by a symbolical figure in bronze has 
also been accepted. 


Eb. х аа лр NE 
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Illustrations. 


he AMERICAN FRAME HOUSES AS CARRIED OUT FOR A COMMERCIAL COMPANY. . 
PROPOSED CITY PREMISES FOR MESSRS. HARKER & СО, LTD. Е. Милом CASHMORE, Architect. 
ВТВА. COTTAGE COMPETITION. Messrs. KNOWLES, OLIVER AND LEESON, Architects. 
THE PASTURE HOUSE, NORTH LUFFENHAM, RUTLAND. С. Е. A Voysey, Architect. 
HOLLY MOUNT, KNOTTY GREEN, BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. С. F. A. Voysey, Architect. 


The Houses of Parliament (1794) and the Royal Palace (1831). 
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SE. VIEW OF SOANE'S DESIGN FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ir was Soane's desire, expressed when compiling his 
Memoirs after his retirement from practice in 1833, that 
the student should learn from his failures, as well as from 
his successes. 

The greatest artistic disappointment, he met with in 
his long career was the shelving of his design of 1794 for 
such extensive additions to the old Houses of Parliament 
as almost amounted to a complete rebuilding. His idea 
in the main was the very practical one of masking the 
older buildings which were anomalous and scattered in 
their nature and disposition, by a new western block, to 
be built at right angles to the river and to be connected 
to а pavilion at the eastern extremity, next to the bridge, 
by an open colonnade parallel to the river. It is possible 
that he had Wren's disposition at Greenwich in view, 
ihough his great columnar linking portico is, of course, on 
a very much grander scale. 

Unfortunately there are difficulties in the interpreta- 
iion of the Soanic design of the House of Parliament quite 
as serious as those which exist in the case of the Inigo 
Jones designs for Whitehall. One version placing the 
Order on a proper palladian rusticated basement, or 
podium, while the other follows the method of the Bank 
of England in starting the Order from the ground level. 
Some of the many versions of Soane's design seem to be 
attempts at a fatal compromise between these two irre- 
concilable propositions. If Soane’s plans, which were all 
duly approved Бу: the King, Committee of the House of 
Lords, and other authorities, had not been delayed by the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary Wars, he would have been 
compelled to make his choice once and for ever in this all- 
important matter. The actual levels would, one must 
fancy, have forced him to overcome his curious prejudice 
against basements to an Order, a fad which may be traced 
back to a certain ‘‘ Essai sur Architecture ” of 1755, an 
amateurishly dogmatic treatise to which Soane unhappily 
attached much too great an importance. When the 
problem of the Houses of Parliament became urgent in 


1800, on the passing of the Act of Union, James Wyatt, 
who had succeeded Soane’s old patron, Sir William 
Chambers (died 1796), as Surveyor-General, stepped in 
and very unfairly claimed the werk under his patent of 
office. Soane on the whole behaved extremely well, he 
made his quite legitimate protest and no secret of his 
grievance, but he remained on terms with the offender, 
and if was to him that the widow turned in her acute 
financial distress on Wyatt’s sudden death in 1813. [t 
seems to have been an open secret in, at any rate, the 
leading circle of the profession, that Wyatt was heavily 
embarrassed Jong before the actual catastrophe. This 
stress in his circumstances is the only possible explana- 
tion of Wyatt's action in this and other cases where he 
claimed work beyond his proper field. Аз usual Soane 
made innumerable versions of his design, but I have 
selected these four views, which seem to give the most 
likely version of his ideas. "They are to be interpreted as 
regards the interior by a reference to the Bank interiors of 
1794-1803, and by the Vestibule of Tyringham of the 
same period. 

_ Inthe Royal staircase, ante-room and gallery of 1823 
Soane was able to give rather in miniature something of 
his design, but this work was more florid in detail and less 
classically restrained than it would have been if executed 
thirty years earlier. Тһе best feature of Soane's Houses 
of Parliament of 1794 would have been the grandeur of 
an adequate scale for the development on a straightfor- 
ward plan of his special gift for interjor design. Тһе 
entrance vestibule in particular shows thàt he had in view 
fine effects of lighting, a subject which both Dance and 
himself had developed through hints derived from the 
remains of imperial Rome. 

The second design illustrated—the Royal Palace 1831— 
was also a matter which fell within the sphere of Soane's 
duties, as one of the three attached architects of the Office 
of Works. . 

Unfortunately for Soane his old royal patron had died 
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DESIGN FOR A ROYAL PALACE. By Sir JOHN Soane. 


in 1820, and Nash was a much more congenial associate 
апа factotum to his successor. Soane complains that һе 
had had no chance of submitting any plan to George IV, 
since he was Prince of Wales. А curt note required 
Soane to hand over the plans of old Buckingham House, 
and the official Surveyor-General had no consolation to 
offer beyond a remark that Soane would have done better 
to interest himself in the coronation arrangements, which 
seern to have been left in the hands of a minor official, 
under a general supervision of the more adaptable Nash. 

Work began at Buckingham House under the guise 
of additions and in Nash's reckless hands soon developed 
into a colossal scandal. £700,000 disappeared and a 
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New Palace grew up which was not even satisfactory to 
its author. 

Soane exhibited this Palace design in the Academy, 
and it seems to have been specially noticed by the King, 
who possibly thought that it was time to free himself of 
Nash, then sinking under a load of official and parliamen- 
tary censure. 

Soane’s idea was that the New Palace should have been 
placed on the high level of Piccadilly, where, he says, the 
ground floor would have been at the same level as the 


domo й". PLAN AND SITE FOR А BOTAL Palace. 


attics of Buckingham House. This last he maintained 
ought to have been preserved аз left by George III, a 
sentiment we can cordially endorse, as it was a, most 
interesting house, with some early interior work by 
Robert Adam. 

Soane’s Palace was never really worked out in plans 
and elevations. Тһе bird’s-eye views have been made 
probably from sketches and a slight block plan. The 
actual siting of the plan seems to vary, as in the one 
illustrated the traffic down Park Lane is carried too far 
to the east. Soane would be anxious, no doubt, to spare 
Adam’s Ranger’s Lodge, if possible, but it is obvious that 


. formidable traffic difficulties would have arisen if this 
block plan had been adopted. 


The design being only a sketch must not be taken as 
a final statement of Soane's intentions. It would have 
been considerably chastened, and it is certain that it would 
never in Soane's hands have been vulgar in execution. 
ARTHUR T. Bouton, F.S.A., 
Curator, Soane's Museum. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal Institute was 
held on December 1 (Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, vice-president, 
in the chair) to consider a resolution which was moved 
on behalf of the Council for the suspension for a period 
of twelve months of the following portions of by-laws 10 
and 11—viz. :— 

By-law 10, line 4: From the words ‘‘ Provided always 
that ’’ down to the end of the by-law. 

By-law 11, the concluding sentence: ‘‘ No candidate 
who has been excluded from election shall again be pro- 
posed within a period of twelve calendar months.”’ 

The resolution was passed by 41 votes to 8. 

The following letter from Mr. J. W. Simpson, the 
President, was read at the meeting :— 

Gentlemen,—It is with deep disappointment that I 
find myself obliged to ask you to forgive my absence 
to-night, but I am prevented by the benevolent tyranny 
of my doctors, and from that there is no appeal. I 
venture, nevertheless, to send you a few words on the 
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subject which has led your Council to call the present 
meeting. 

It was decided, by the previous Council, that our 
demobilised men—those, to quote the words of His 
Majesty, our gracious Patron, “ whose war services 
entitle them to every consideration at the hands of their 
grateful country "—should, if they had complied with 
certain conditions, be admitted as candidaies for the 
Associateship of this Institute. If this policy had been 
disapproved of by our members, it was open to them to 
challenge the Council at a general meeting, and to exercise 
their power of adverse vote. ‘This was not done; and 
it may be assumed that opimon—at any rate that of the 
majority—was in favour of making the concession I have 
mentioned to the boys who have fought for us. Some 
members, however, took exception, demanded a ballot, 
and, blackballed the candidates. 

I make no reflection on these members. They have 
a right to their opinion, and I do not doubt its sincerity, 
though I think the means they adopted to give expression 
to it misguided and deplorable. But it is clear that the 
unfortunate candidates who presented themselves in good 
faith, and in compliance with the conditions published 
by the Royal Institute, have suffered grievous wrong. 
Not only are they marked with the quite undeserved 
stigma of the black-ball, but are precluded by their re- 
jection from. being put forward again for twelve months. 
Incidentally, 4oo, the members themselves have some 
ground for complaint, since each issue of balloting papers 
inflicts upon us the expenditure of some £00 to £100. 

Other demobilised candidates have now come forward 
under the same conditions, and notice has been given 
by certain merm.bers of their intention to again demand 
а ballot. Under these circumstances, your Council has 
decided to suspend for a time the portion of by-law 10 
whieh provides for such ballots, since the right it gives 
is being used, not to exclude an objectionable candidate, 
but to reject a whole class which has accepted the terms 
offered by the Royal Institute. Тһе Council proposes, 
at the same time, to suspend part of by-law 11, so that 
the candidates who were so unhappily blackballed may 
be again proposed without inflicting on them the injury 
of further delay. They have lost four and a-half years 
of their working life in fighting for our sakes; it is 
not just that they should be deprived, for another year, 
of any privileges we can offer them. 

I have thought it right to explain the circumstances 
for your information; but, these do not touch the real 
point at issue. If there is to be any continuity of policy 
in our government, any of that unity in the conduct of 
our affairs which is so greatly desired, a Council must 
carry out the pledges given by its predecessors; and, 
the general body must loyally support them in their 
decisions and discountenauce all sectional °“ direct 
action." It has been too much admitted in the past, 
that a Council may bring forward proposals which are 
defeated or maimed in general meeting, and quietly accept 
the position. 

Believe me, Gentlemen, your present Council is made 
of other stuff. They will submit for your approval 
matters which they have fully considered, on which their 


minds are clearly and unanimously made up; and they 


will expect you to back them. 

It is so in the present case; they have decided that 
the right course of the Institute to take 1s clearly marked 
and they ask you to express your confidence in their 
judgment. The temporary suspension of the ballot will 
throw upon them an added responsibility for scrutinising 
all nominations they put forward. They recognise and 
accept that responsibility. 

I ask vou to give them your unanimous and ungrudg- 
ing support. 

(Signed) Jons W. Smupson, President. 


THe Cannock Urban District Council has approved plans 
for sixteen houses in Beech Tree Lane and Paddy’s Lane, 
Cannock, eight in Old Fallow Road, six at Arthur Street, 
Chadsmoor, and fourteen at Cecil Street, Chadsmoor—all 
for the Council. 
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Picture Exhibitions. 


Mr. Walcot’s Pictures at the Fine Art 

Society’s Gallery. 
Tue book which has just been published on the work of 
Mr. William Walcot and the exhibition of his paintings 
and water-colours, now on view at the Galleries of the 
Гіпе Art Society, will contribute to the populamty of an 
artist whose work for some years has commanded а public 
of its own. Mr. Walcot’s drawings are well known to 
architects. In the professional press and at the summer 
exhibition of the Royal Academy his perspective drawings. 
mostly water-colour drawings, of the designs of Sir 
Edwin Lutyens and other architects, have become 
familiar. He introduced into these drawings an impres- 
sionistic touch, which had hitherto been unknown in 
work of the kind, without, however, leaving unexpressed 
the character of the architectural detail of the designs. 
The artist contrived to express a great deal in a very few 
words, lightly emphas'sing the essentials, and investing 
the drawings with qualities which made them as notable 
as pictures as they were interpretative of the architects’ 
designs. Mr. Walcot’s early training was that of ап 
architect; he has practised as an architect, and architec- 
tural scholarship, as well as appreciation of the pictorial 
qualities which exist in architectural forms, 18 one of 
the most interesting features of his etchings and water- 
colours. An adequate sense of the picturesque qualities 
of building is more exceptional among modern painters, 
who usually only seem to discover the picturesque in 
ruined eastles or in the by-paths of continental towns. 
So far from rejoicing in the pictorial aspect of architec- 
tural decay, Mr. Walcot delights in the portrayal of 
complete and noble design, in building at its greatest 
point of strength and grace, indulging at times a scholarly 
imagination in evoking a grandiose completeness from 
the remains or tradition of the classic buildings of Greece 
and Rome. Some notable examples of his classic restora- 
tions, illustrated in his book, are dwelt upon by Dr. 
Ashby, the director of the British School at Rome, and 
there are others on view at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery. 
Mr. Waleot is a cosmopolitan. London, Oxford. 
Florence, Rome, Paris, are among the cities in which 
he is on familiar ground, and without seeking any origi- 
nality in his selection of subject, he usually contrives to 
invest it with a new interest. If we look at his Waterloo 
Bridge, London, or his Ponte Vecchio, Florence, or his 
corner of St. Peter's at Rome, we grasp that the artist's 
choice of view has been influenced by his understanding 
of the relation between architectural form and the pic- 
turesque. His drawing, for instance, of the quaint 
buildings of the Ponte Vecchio gains immensely from a 
point of view which includes the Arno entrance to the 
Uffizi Palace. Again, if we look at his St. John's Col- 
iege, Oxford (quite one of the best pictures at the exhibi- 
tion) we see the artist's delight in texture, in the silver- 
grey gradations of weather-worn stone. Mr. Walcot's 
etchings and water-colours are mostly stamped by a 
quality of delicacy, by a lightness of touch which in his 
restorations of antiquity would seem to dismiss airily the 
research and scholarship involved in their creation. А 
remarkable testimony to the artist is afforded in the 
book on his work, in which we find writers so various in 
their critical attitude as Sir Reginald Blomfield, Professor 
Lethaby, and Dr. Ashby uniting in articles of apprecia - 
tion. 

At the Galleries of the Fine Art Society there is also 
an exhibition of the pleasant water-colours of Mr. Russell 
Flint, recalling summer-time, a sea beach, sea-bathing, 
the fresh air, and fleeting clouds. Mr. Flint conveys the 
sentiment of this wholesome open-air existence, its colour 
and charm, with refreshing and attractive art. 


Tur Prestatyn War Memorial Committee met last week 
to consider designs and estimates. Eighty-five designs were 
submitted from all parts of the country, and that of Mr. 
L. W. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A., of Cheltenham, was accepted. 
The contract for the erection of the monument was placed 
with Messrs. Boulton & Sons, Ltd., the price being £750. 
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Monthly Housing and Town Planning Review. 


An American Housing Development. 


WE give in one of our insets a number of the houses 
erected at r;clipse Park, undertaken by the Eclipse Home- 
makers, Inc., for the employees of the Fairbanks Morse 
Company, of Beloit, Wisconsin, which may be interesting 
at the present time when the subject of wooden houses is 
so much discussed. Тһе manufacturer consulted George 
B. Post and Sons, the well-known American arclutects, 
who have designed the houses and laid out the estate. 
We give below some extracts describing details of the 
scheine :— 

This is а garden village composed entirely of single- 
family detached, tree standing houses 10r mechanics earn- 
ing $20 a week and up; in addition to mechames, there 
are to be a few clerks and foremen. Т 

This enterprise has especial interest because the manu- 
facturer had the wisdom to seek expert advice at the very 
beginning; and for the further reason that the architect 
has been unusually free from the embarrassing limitations 
which a client often seeks to impose. In this case he 
інші as freo a hand as architects ever have. 

The result is a well-ordered and charmingly developed 
community of pleasant and attractive homes, enjoying 
the amenities of life in houses of artistic merit, skillfully 
diversified, free from monotony and yet harmonious In 
style and distinctively American—for the wuole develop- 
ment is Colonial in treatment. There has been no 
attempt to transplant to America a style of architecture 
that is essentially English or French, but the architects 
have wisely chosen to give the country a typically Ameri- 
can Garden Village. 

No special recreation features have been provided in- 
side this residential section other than the natural park, 
for the reason that the athletic field of the plant, in which 
the residents are employed, immediately adjoins it outside 
the Park. 

One of the very attractive features is the way in which 
the entrance to the Park has been treated. Неге, it 15 
proposed to construct a group of two-story buildings of 
sood design and of irregular outline. The first story 15 to 
be treated as an arcade extending continuously around the 
enclosed portion of the entrance square, and will thus not 
only add to the attractiveness of the entrance, but will 
provide shelter for persons waiting for cars. The ground 
floor is to be used for stores of various kinds, a motion 
picture theatre, as well as quarters for a branch library, 
club rooms for civie organisations and the like. Тһе 
second story will be used for apartinents and offices. 

In addition, provision is made inside the park for sites 
for churches and club houses and other public апа semi- 
public buildings. These are located along the main boule- 
vard at conspicuous points 

The company contemplates the building of 850 houses. 
Thus far fifty have actually been constructed and the 
foundations of a second fifty are now being laid. Five 
different types of houses have been uscd, namely, four- 
room houses, five-room houses, six-room houses, seven- 
room houses and ereht-room houses. 
ment is completed it is contemplated that there will be 
fifty houses of four rooms each, fiftv-four of five 
rooms each, one hundred and ten of six rooms each, 
elghty-eiglit of seven rooms each, twenty-nine of seven 
and eight rooms each, and nineteen of eight and nine 
rooms. Although there are five types of houses, the 
architects with very great skill and much ingenuity have 
developed about forty different designs or stvles of houses, 
all architecturally harmonious. 

Of those of the A type, namely, the four-room type of 
house, there are ten variants; of the five-room type of 
house, there are eleven variants; of the six-room type of 
house, there are nine variants; of the seven-room type of 
house, there are eleven variants; and of the eight-room 
house, two variants, with additional designs in prepara- 
tion. 

The most distinctive achievement has been the skill 


When the develop- . 


with which this variety and individuality of treatment has 
been reached without sacrificing the harmony of the entire 
development. 

lt is to be regretted that it has not been possible to 
obtain from the company exact figures as to the cost of 
each type of house. The ecmpany quotes the following 
selling prices on the various types of houses: Four-room 
house, $2,400; five-room house, $2,500; six-room house, 
52,750; seven-room house, $2,850; eight-room house, 
$3,100. All houses are to be sold; noue rected. A plan 
of sale on easy terms to the purchaser on the basis of ten 
per cent. down and the balance at so much a month is 
now being workea out. The houses that have already 
been built have been immediately gobbled up, the demand 
being extremely great. 

[А good deal more might with advantage have been 
done on similar lines here had not our authorities been 
obsessed by the wish to carry out housing municipally 
at the country’s expense instead of working in conjunction 
with large employers of labour on the assumption that 
Well-paid labour is in most cases in a position to make a 
much larger contribution to the cost of housing than any 
that has hitherto been assumed. | | 

It is infimtely better for all of us that men should be 
induced to buy and own rather than to rent houses. 
Assuming the housing crisis to be a malady we seem to 
have acted on the principle of stimulating some of its most 
dangerous symptoms. | 

As to wooden housing in this country we have аз yet 
seen no convincing proof that it would be cheaper, taking 
into consideration present prices of timber, which rumour 
States are maintained because the Government does not 
want to part with stocks it has purchased at a loss. 

But we have very little doubt that assuming timber 
at a reasonable price to be forthcoming, the American 
system of balloon-framed wooden houses has much to 
recommend it here. —Ep.] 


The Bombay Town Planning Act, 
1915.* 


Гов the purposes of administration India may be said 
to be divided into the six provinces of Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, and Burma, and the 
Native States. The capital town of Bombay, the great 
Presideney comprising a large portion of the West of 
India, Is the City of Bombay—the gateway of India—- 
with a population of over a million persons. А fine city 
in the mass, with a splendid harbour aud many fine build- 
Ings Which it would be difficult to beat, even in London 
Paris, or Rome, whilst the bay forming Из western 
boundary has been likened in beauty to the Bay of Naples. 

To the Bombay Presidency belongs the credit of being 
the first in India to pass into law a Town Planning Act. 
H is known as the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, 
and was a sincere attempt to embody in one measure all 
that was best from every other Town Planning extant. 
The Act itself is not a long one, although it has fifty-two 
sections in five chapters. It would probably be as well 
at this stage to deal in detail with some of the more 
Important sections, and then go on to show how it works 
in actual practice. | 

Section 1 gives the short title and extent of the Act, 
and Section 2 is the Interpretation Clause. Section 3 
reads as follows :— 

З. A-Town Planning scheme may make provision for 
any of the following matters :— | 

(а) The construction, diversion, alteration, and stop- 
ping up of streets, roads and communications ; 

(b) The construction, alteration and removal of build- 
ings, bridges, and other structures; 

(c) The plotting out of land as building-sites whether 


* Abstract of a paper entitled ‘‘Town Planning in Bombay 
under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915,” read before the 
Town Planning Institute by Mr. A. E. Mirams, F.S.I., F.S.A. 
F.R.S.I. | 
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such land is intended to be used for building purposes in 
the immediate future or not; 


(d) The allotment or reservation of land for roads,. 


open spaces, gardens, recreation grounds, 
markets, and public purposes of all kinds ; 

(e) Drainage inclusive of sewerage and of surface 
drainage and sewage disposal ; 

(f) Lighting ; 

(g) Water-supply ; 

(h) The preservation of objects of historical interest 
or natural beauty and of buildings actually used for reli- 
gious purposes or regarded by the public with special 
religious veneration ; 

(ü) The imposition of conditions and restrictions in 
regard to the open spaces to be maintained about buildings, 
the number, height, and character of buildings allowed 
in specified areas and the purposes to which buildings cr 
specified areas may or may not be appropriated ; 

(j) The suspension, so far as may be necessary for the 
proper carrying out of the scheme, of any rule having the 
force of law, bye-law, Act, or other provision which is in 


schools, 
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force in the area included in the scheme; provided that it 
shall not be lawful to suspend in any area any Act of 
Parliament or, without the sanction of the Governor- 
General, any Act of the Governor-General in Council; 

(k) Such other matter not inconsistent with the objects 
of this Act as may be prescribed. 

This section is of enormous importance, as it gives 
the Town Planning authority statutory powers of the 
most far-reaching character. Armed with it there should 
be little to hinder the authority from the preparation of a 
really complete scheme. 

Sub-section (c), which provides for the plotting out 
of building sites, when read in conjunction with Section 
12, which deals with the pooling and redistribution of 
plots, indicates a tremendous gain to the owners of land. 
It means that an owner of land may be given in exchange 
for an irregular shaped plot, which in the ordinary course 
of events could not become useful for building, one or more 
plots of good shape which he could dispose of at a sum 
many times in excess of what he could have obtained 
without the intervention of the Town Planning Act. = 
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It also means that if there is no immediate demand 
for those plots for building that he can still go on with 
his cultivation as before, until he gets a fair price offered 
for the land, or until such time as he is ready to build 
himself. In an ordinary scheme the majority of the land 
he was given would be the same as he had before, only 
trimmed up and improved in shape. 

Sections 4 to 7 deal with questions of disputed owner- 
ship, rights of entry, and powers of local authorities to 
borrow money and to make and execute the Town Plan- 
ning schemes. 

Sections 8 to 15 deal with the Local Authorities’ de- 
claration of intention to make a Town Planning scheme 
and the preparation of the draft scheme. 

Section 12 constitutes one of the most progressive and 
far-reaching features of the Act. The words '' reconsti- 
tuted plot '' in the section may be said, roughly, to mean 
а plot which is in any way altered by the making of a 
town-planning scheme. 


Fimst Ёоо Plan 


The section reads as follows :— 

12. (1) In the draft scheme the size and shape of 
every reconstituted plot shall be so determined as to render 
it, so far as may be, suitable for building purposes. 

(2) In order to render original plots more suitable for 
building purposes the draft scheme may contain proposals : 

(a) To form a reconstituted plot by the alteration of 
the boundaries of the original plot; 

(b) To provide, with the consent of the owners that 
two or more original plots, each of which is held in 
severalty or in joint ownership, shall hereafter, with or 
without alteration of boundaries, be held in ownership in 
common as a reconstituted plot; | 

(с) To allot а plot to any owner dispossessed о! land 
in furtherance of the scheme; апа 

(d) To transfer the ownership of a plot from one person. 
to another. 

It will be noticed that the Section allows of the pro- 
vision of decent building plots, and where the plots in the 
ownership of small owners are too small for building it 
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enables the Local Authorities, with the consent of the 
owners, to combine the interests of two or more parties 
and give them one or more plots to be held in ownership 
in common. This is the spirit of true co-operation, and 
results in considerable financial gain to the owners. 

Sections 16 to 28 deal entirely with finance, and are of 
considerable interest, as they treat the problem of paying 
for the execution of an improvement scheme on what is, 
10 this country, an entirely novel basis. 

Section 16 defines the costs of the scheme, and reads 
as follows :— 

16. (1) The costs of a town-planning scheme shall 
include— 

(a) All sums payable by the Local Authority under 
the provisions of this Act which are not specifically ex- 
cluded from the costs of the scheme; 

b) All sums spent or estimated to be spent by the 
Local Authority in the making and in the execution of 
the scheme; 

(c) All legal expenses of the Local Authority incurred 
in the making and in the execution of the scheme ; and 

(d) Any amount by which the total of the values of 
the original plots exceeds the total of the values of the 
plots included in the final scheme, each of such plots 
‘being estimated at its market value at the date of the 
declaration. of intention to make a scheme with all the 
buildings and works thereon at that date and without 
reference to improvements contemplated in the schenie 
other than improvements due to the alteration of its 
boundaries. 

(2) If in any case the total of the values of the plots 
included in the final scheme exceeds the total of the values 
of the original plots, each of such plots being estimated 
in the manner provided in Clause (d) of Sub-section (1), 
then the amount of such excess shall be deducted in arriv- 
ing at the costs of the scheme, as defined in Sub- 
section (1). 

It will be observed that the costs shall include all 
sums spent in the making and execution of the scheme. 

Clause (4) is really simple. The values of all the 
driginal plots taken as at the date of declaration of inten- 
Поп to make a scheme are added together. The values 
‘of all the plots included in the final scheme are similariy 
‘totalled, and their value is also considered to be as at the 
date of declaration. The value of the final plots on 

this basis is then deducted from the first total and the 
balance, which is really the market value of the land taken 
for roads, &c., after allowance has been made for increase 
in value of plots due to improvement of shape as at the 
‘date of declaration, forms part of the costs. 

Section 17—the `° Increment `` Section—should be 
‘clearly understood. It reads as follows :— 

17. For the purposes of this Act the increment shall 
be deemed to be the amount by which the value of a plot 
included in the final scheme estimated on the assumption 
“hat the scheme has been completed exceeds the value 
‘of the same plot estimated at its market value at the date 
of the declaration of intention to make a scheme with- 
out reference to improvements contemplated in the 
scheme, provided that in estimating such values the value 
of buildings or other works erected or in the course of 
erection on such plot shall not be taken into consideration, 

To ascertain the meaning of increment or increased 
ralue under this section, first consider the case of a plot 
‚of land in the final scheme after the whole of the works 
have been carried out. 

Eliminate any increase in value that has accrued as 
the result of improvement of shape, and then assume that 
it was worth originally Rs. 100 when the scheme was 
declared by the Local Authority. Its value on the day 


of the final scheme coming into operation, having regard 


to all its potentialities and considering its possibilities as 
a building site and so forth is Rs. 500. The difference of 
Rs. 400 will be the increment. Only improvement of 
land value is to be considered, and no notice is to be 
taken of buildings- 
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Section 18 is a vital part of the Act, and reads: — 

(1) The costs of the scheme shall be met wholly or in 
pert by a contribution to be levied by the Local Authority 
on each plot included in the final scheme calculated in 
proportion to the increment which is estimated to accrue 
in respect of such plot by the Tribunal of Arbitration 
provided that— | | 

(1) No such contribution shall exceed half the incre- 
ment estimated by the Tribunal of Arbitration to accrue 
in respect of such plot; and 

— (п) Where a plot is subject to a mortgage with posses- 
sion or to a lease, the Tribunal of Arbitration shall deter- 
nune m what proportion the mortgagee or lessee on the 
one hand and the mortgagor or lessor on the other hand 
shall pav such contribution. , | 

(2) The owner of each plot included in the final scheme 
shall be primarily liable for the payment of the contri- 
bution leviable in respect of such plot. 

Thus the owners of the land can be called upon to 
contribute towards the ccsts in proportion to the amount 
of benefit they receive. But payment under this section 
IS In по case to exceed half the amount of the increment; 
if the costs are little, then it would be much less. | 

Section 19 makes it clear that И land is taken from 
a person he shall be compensated for it, and if, on the 
other hand, he receives land back of greater value (apart 
from the increment value), he shall pay for it. 

Sections 20 to 28 are of less importance, and deal with 
transfer of “ rights ’’ and compensation for ““ injurious 
affection," and the method of payment bv or to the Local 
Authority, et. Payment by instalments is provided for. 

Sections 29 to 40 are the arbitration sections 

It is obvious that some provision had to be made for 
settling the differences of opinion and the giving of an 
unpartial judgment оп the several matters arising out of 
a town-planning scheme, and Section 29 provides that 
“After a draft scheme has been stnetioned the Governor- 
in-Council shall appoint an arbitrator with sufficient 
establishment whose duties shall be as hereinafter pro- 
vided. ’ 

The remaining sections of the Act—Nos. 34 to 59— 
deal with miscellaneous matters. 

Six final schemes are in print, and are either com- 
pletely executed or are on the road to completion, and 
four are going through the formal stages preparatory to 
receiving final Government sanction. — | 

It should be noted that the Act was extended, in the 
first instance, to the Island of Salsette, an extensive 
suburb conne:ted with the mainland and Bombay by main 
roads running over causeways, but the Governor-in- 
Council was given power to extend it to the whole or any 
part of the Presidency, subject to the proviso that in the 
case of Bombay City previous application, assented to by 
а majority of the Municipal Corporation, shall be mad 
by the Corporation for its extension to the Municipal area 


of Bombay. 


It is interesting to recall that the Corporation has new 
had the Act extended to a portion of its area, and, further- 
more, that it has been extended to fifteen other municipal 
areas. 


—— 


MR. Paur WATFRHOUSE, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed by the University Court of St. Andrews to be the 
architect for proposed improvements on the Men Students 
Union, St. Andrews. 

AT the request of the Ministry of Transport, the County 
Surveyors’ Society has appointed a Committee to investigate 
the cause of the numerous complaints which have been 
received from horse owners and users as to the slippery con- 
dition of certain roads surfaced with tar, tar compounds, 
and asphalt. This Committee will visit and inspect such 
sections of reads as they may deem necessary, and will have 
authority to carry out such experimental work as, in their 
opinion, may be necessary to enable them to make definite 
recommendations with a view to overcoming the difficulty. 
Any suggestions which may be thought to be helpful to the 
Committee are invited, and communications should he 
addressed to the Chief Engineer, Ministry of Transport 
(Roads Department), 6 Whitehall Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
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Correspondence, 


The House Famine.—How to Solve it Quickly 
and Well. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sig,—Let the Government invite tenders, not for 
houses, but for the subsidy per house in consideration 
of which any private person, firm, or company will pro- 
vide them, the houses being the property of the building 
owner. 

The subsidy to be paid as each house is certified ready 
for occupation. No rent restrictions. 

(a) For house (not more than four in a block with 
central passage) with living-room 180 ft. net, scullery 
100 ft. net, larder, coal place, bathroom, separate w.c. 
(or earth closet in the country), and two bedrooms aggre- 
gating 300 ft. net. 

(b) For ditto with three bedrooms aggregating 400 ft. 
net. 

(c) For ditto with three bedrooms (400 ft. net), with 
parlour 120 ft. net. Š 

(d) For ditto with two bedroums (300 ft. net.) and 
parlour 120 ft. net. 

In town or urban district twelve houses to the acre. 

In the country eignt houses to the acre. 

The Government to pay the cost of providing in the 
adjoining streets the water, gas, and ele:tric mains and 
sewers in towns and urban districts where such are usual. 

In the country, as for the пюз part these do not 
exist, the Government would not supply them, and the 
building owner would thus demand a rather higher 
subsidy. 

Rooms to average not less than 7 ft. 6 in. high nor 
less than 6 ft. at eaves where the pitch is one-fourth, 
or less than 5 ft. at eaves where pitch is one-half or more. 

11 in. brick cavity outside walls, 44 in. inside walls 
and party walls, 9 in. solid outside walls if cemented 
outside. 

In country districts thick solid stone or cement or 
pisé or cob will be accepted. Concrete walls will be 
accepted. Any kind of roofing that is drop dry and not 
weatherwise will be accepted. 

Narrow roads with turning places. Few thorough- 
fares. Minimum of 70 ft. at right-angles between fronts 
and rears of houses. | 

'The present rent restrictions to be gradually with- 
drawn as follows :— 

10 per cent. increase next May. 

20 per cent. increase every six months thereafter. 

The fact that the houses will belong to those who 
build them is a sufficient guarantee to the community 
at large that :— 

(1) They will be reasonably well planned; 

(2) They will be reasonably well built ; 

(3) They will be built where they are most in demand ; 

(4) They will be built at a reasonable cost. 

Yours, &c., 
STOTT & Sons, 
Architects and Consulting Engineers. 
5 Cross Street, Manchester. 


National Housing Campaign Committee. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Sır, I have pleasure in informing you that the 
National Housing Conference will take place in the 
Pillar Hall of the Cannon Street Hotel, Е.С., on Monday, 
December 15, at 2 o'clock prompt. Chairman: The Rt. 
Hon. Capt. Е. G. Pretyman, М.Р. Speakers: Major 
J. R. Pretyman-Newman, M.P., Major P. Lloyd-Greame, 
M.P., Edwin Evans, J.P., L.C.C., A. Webb (Executive 
Building Societies Association), and A. G. Westacott, 
F.L.A.A. 

I should feel extremely obliged if you could give 
prominence to this in vour next issue, and state that 
tickets of adinission can be obtained at the offices of the 
National Housing Campaign Committee, 155 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 3.— Yours, &c., 


155, Fenchurch Street, Е.С. А, G. WESTACOTT. 
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Proposed Suspension of By-laws. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


SIR,—At the Special General Meeting on December 1 
some members stated that they had received their 
notices for the meeting less than seven clear days in 
advance a3 required by the By-laws. On inquiry being 
made it appeared that a few copies of the Journal had not 
been posted by the printers at the proper time owing to 
the impossibility of getting their men to work at the 
week-end. The By-law has, therefore, been technically 
violated, and to put the matter right the Council have 
decided to summon a further General Meeting, of which 
due notice will be given. The confirming meeting зит- 
moned tor December 15 will not take place.—Yours, &c., 

f lan MACALISTER, 
| Secretary. 
Roval Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, W. 1. 
Deceniber 8, 1919. 


The Official Architects’ Association. 


Тик Official Architects’ Association, which was recently 
forıned to serve a long-felt want to qualified architects 
engaged in official capacity, held its first general meeting 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., on December 1, 
Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., late superintending archi- 
(есі to the London County Council, and first President of 
the Association, being in the chair. The meeting was 
well attended, many members being present from the 
provinces. 

A report from the Council of the Association was 
read by the honorary secretary outlining the inception 
and formation of the movement and briefly stating the 
aims und objects of the association, viz., to foster the 
higher interests in the art of architecture, to provide 
facilities for interchange of information and advice, to 
read and circulate papers, to hold an annual conference, 
to establish an employment. bureau for assistants, and to 
consider questions affecting the work and interests of the 
members. After discussion the Report was unanimously 
approved and it was agreed to establish local centres in 
various parts of the United Kingdom and to hold the 
annual conference at these centres in rotation, 

The President, in thanking the members for their 
attendance, especially those who had travelled a con- 
siderable distance in order to be present, laid emphasis on 
the advantages, both material and artistic, to be gained 
by co-operation through the association. The duties and 
responsibilities o! the otficial architect were constantly 
increasing, and it was very necessary for members to do 
all in their power to maintain their position in an honour- 
able profession with integrity and efficiency. He thought 
the formation of the association would stimulate their 
efforts, and, in addition to strengthening their position, 
would be of mutual benefit to all its members. 

The meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks 
to {he chairman. 


Competition Notice. 


BRIDGWATER HOUSING COMPETITION. 


THE Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects requests members and licentiates to 
refrain from taking part in the above competition, the 
conditions not being in conformity with the Institute 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions. The Com- 
mittee is in communication with’ the promoters of the 
competition with a view to the amendment of the 
conditions. 


Tue St. Helen’s magistrates on Monday considered two 
applications for permission to erect two super-cinemas, one 
in Church Street and the other in Corporation Street. The 
latter will have a billiard hall underneath the picture 


theatre. 
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The Boulton and Paul Wooden House. 


— 


300 
"7 


| First Day. 
THE first wooden house to be approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board must possess something of sentimental interest 
to the many who have in past years found themselves sorely 
handicapped by the many absurdities of building by-laws. 
The long agitation for reform may have played a big part 
towards gaining this victory; though it would probably 
never have been won but for the pressure from other direc- 
tions. Whatever the inner history may be, the incontro- 
vertible fact is that the Ministry of Health have bestowed 
their blessing (and, we presume, £160) on the bungalow 
erected near Norwich by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, and which 
is now in occupation. Its plan was devised in consultation 
with the Ministry, and the complete house has, after official 
inspection, received Government sanction. 

The principle of achieving economy by standardisation 
of parts has for many years been fully accepted in most 
trades. Its slow adoption in the erection of houses is 
traceable to a variety of causes. These have been swept 
aside by the present emergency, and we may look to a big 
extension of the principle in the near future. It is the 
cardinal idea of the bungalow here illustrated. Messrs. 
Boulton & Paul, who have been making wooden houses for 
more than thirty years, and exporting them to all parts 
of the world, expect to produce in their Norwich works 
5,000 ot these bungalows in the first year. The entire 
operation will be carried out in one of their great shops, 
from the moulding of the small sash bars to the assembling 
of the complete sections ready for transport on rail to the 
customer. On arrival on site the sections are bolted together 
on the cement concrete foundation, the brick chimneys are 
built, and the tenant assumes occupancy— all in three or 
four weeks. 

As will be seen from the accompanying plan, the bunga- 
low consists of three bedrooms, a living-room, kitchen, 
scullery, larder, and earth closet -—all of good size. Тһе 
interior both for walls and ceilings is lined with fibrous 
plaster slabs or asbestos sheeting. Тһе walls consist of 


framing 2 inches by 24 inches, 24-inch by 4-inch door and 
window frames, all morticed and tenoned together, cladded 
outside with 1-inch nominal rebated and moulded weather- 
boarding. 

The specification gives the following detailed cost:— 


Fifth Day. 
House, delivered to any goods station in England. Тһе 
walls sent in sections to bolt together. Roof, ceiling, 


floor, and lining to walls and divisions sent bundled 
for purchaser to erect on his own founda- 


tion . А à А š A à . £368 0 0 
Internal fittings, including stoves, copper, 

sink, and bath .. ; a G А $47 0 0 
Brick chimneys апа foundations (approxi- 

mately) А А А ; : £115 0 0 
If erection by firm’s men (approximately) £143 0 0 


<— C кое» [o 


E 


One penalty of standardisation is the risk of monotony. 
The firm have their answer to that objection as they have 
alternative plans which may be preferred by some people 
to the one here shown. It is not compulsory to follow ihe 
lines of this in order to gain official approval. Ап obvious 
and inexpensive way to obtain variety would be to cover 
the exterior with some material like expanded metal and 
coat with rough cast. 

Intending purchasers will doubtless derive a feeling of 
reassurance from the very long experience and high repute 
of Messrs. Boulton & Paul. These are qualifications which 
cut out the possibility of their's being any quack solution 
towards the building problem. There can be no need to 
argue as to the durability of timber houses in the past 
The firm say they can offer to-day wooden structures which 
will last as long as brick ones of a similar character. And 
they have convinced the Ministry of Health that their claim 
will be justified. "There is no reason why other firms should 
not organise their works on similar lines and so assist in the 
supply of sorely-needed dwellings. 


* «pr^ 
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of breakages and accidents Нот broken glass. Іп appearance ап 
clearness of visibility, * Triplex” Safety Glass is identical with a 
sheet of ordinary glass and can be used for all glazing purposes. It is 
especially adapted for small windows, skylights, fanlights and pavement 
lights, &c. 

The value of “ Triplex " Safety Glass is incalculable because of Из 
safety and economy and the fact that no shock or blow can make 
splinters fly. For show cases and windows containing valuable goods, 
* Triplex " is burglar proof, as it cannot be cut with a diamond. 

Write for Catalogue No. 46 to 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO. LTD, 


(Reginald Delpech, Managing Director), 


1 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


.. TRIPLEX 


Regent 1321/2. 


Шы Safety 


“ Shatterlys, Piccy, 


London. 
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is an artistic and noiseless floor covering, pleasant to walk 
upon, extremely durable, non-absorbent and sanitarv. 


алы» У. 
“- 4297. 


It is made іп a wide range of colours—which extend 


A throughout the whole thickness—to suit almost any 
1 


scheme oÍ decoration. 


* ar —— 


r : You are invited to call The India Rubber, Gutta Percha 
: and inspect the Tiling laid | and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. 


: and іп aaily use at 105 

: Cannon St, 6.C.4, ог : (The Silvertown Со.) 

: write for illustrated Head Office: Works: 

: catalogue. 106 Cannon St. , London, F.C 4. Silvertown, London, E. 16, 
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Health Ministry's Housing Report. . 


Details of Local Authorities schernes dealt with during 
the week are as follows :— 


BUILDING Sires. Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
Aberayron (2 sites) . 1.29 | Cookham (3 sites) š 5.25 
Astrinchain . А . 52.15 Dartford (2 sites) . 15.00 
Arnold (2 sites) . š 1.74 | Daventry : ; 5.06 
Bedwas and Machen . 6.30 | Devizes (2 sites) . 2.66 
Bingley 10.10 ' Droitwich (4 sites) 8.16 
Bishop Auckland 22.96 | East Ashford 1.25 
Brownnilis (2 sites). 6.00 | Epping . 3.52 
Buylawton . š : 5.00 | Epsom (2 sites) 5.66 
Chesnunt 10.00 | Eton 2.50 
Coulsaon and Purley ` 6.51 | Gretton 1 А 7.00 
Crewe. . . 9.76 , Guildford (4 sites) 6.00 
Dea . : : . 5.89 | Hardingstone 0.55 
Diss А 4.56 Hartlepool . 2.00 
Eastleigh and Bishop Hastings (4 sites) à 4.50 

stoke : 74.16 | Havertordwest (78 
Formby IE . 20.00 sites). қ ; . 22.25 
Ham қ 7.00 | Haverfordwest (8 sites) — 
Kidwelly (1 site) . . 00 — | Hitchin А 1.00 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield . 2.41 | Hollingbourne (3 sites) 5.09 
Leyton (2 sites) . „ 58.25 | Hungerford (2 sites) 5.00 
Lydd . š п . 0.65 | Kettering 2.00 
Oxiord . : x ; 0.07 | Kingsclere , 1.67 
Prestatyn . i š 5.00 | Lichfield (5 sites) 9.50 
Presteign (2 sites) 2.00 | Loddon and MIS can, 
Reigate (4 sites) . ‘ 8.76 (2 sites) 2.03 
Richmond | : . 13.68 | Long Ashton 0.75 
Romsey š 5.26 | Milton қ : ; 1.С0 
Ruthin . à 1.00 | Newport (Salop) (Š 
Scunthorpe and Frod- sites). z 3.77 

ingnam (2 sites) 8.05. Newport “Pagnell 1.50 
Sheerness (1 site) . — | Northampton (1 era — 
Smethwick (2 sites) . 18.56 | Orsett . ; 4.00 
Sutton Coldfield . ) 5.58 | Oundle (4 sites) 3.23 
Tottenham . . . 21.83 | Repton (19 sites) . 26.45 
'lottington . š i 2.00 | Salfron Walden 0.55 
Uckfield қ i қ 1.12 | St. Ives ; i 1.97 
Weybridge ; 0.15 Samford (1 site) . — 

` Stafford (3 Ene 2.40 
373.81 | Staines ; 2.59 

Rural. Acreage. [ Stone . ‘ : ; 1.90 
Aylesbury (7 sites) . 8.86 | Tenbury . š 1.49 
Aylsham (2 sites) : 2.86 | Tendring (9 sites) . 11.69 
Bakewell (5 ner 4.71 | Thirsk (2 sites) 1.00 
Banbury 2.61 | Ticehurst (4 sites) 5.26 
Basingstoke . 1.00 | Torrington (11 S ; 7.17 
Bedford 1.00 | Walsall ; 5.00 
Belford 1.00 | Wantage ; 1.55 
Belper (4 sites) я 4.49 ; W ellington (5 sites) 5.23 
Biggleswade (8 sites) . 23.50 | Wincanton (2 sites) 1.32 
Blaby (2 sites) 6.00 | Winchester (É eg 6.74 
Blaby (1 site) — | Wing 1.60 
blandford . 1.25 
Blyth and Cuckney (5 280.57 

sites) 8.50 i . 373.81 
Bradford. on- Av on (02 County Council. 

sites). ; — | Hertford . š : 0.50 
Brampton (4 sites) 1.50 
Chorley A . 2.00 T otal 654.68 

Schemes approved. 

Urban. Acreage | Rural. Acreave. 
Barrow-in-Furness 11.25 | Axminster (2 sites) . 2.78 
Batley . 15.00 | Aylsham қ 5.00 
Bentley with Arksey . 6.67 | Battle (2 sites) 4.00 
Bolton 30.50 , Beverley 0.25 
Bradford 108.50 | Biggleswade 0.90 
Bridlington . 0.73 | Bromsgrove 5.47 
Brierlev Hill 9.15 | Chard . š 0.62 
Canterbury : 6.00 Cheadle (4 sites) . 20.90 
Canterbury (2 sites) — | Cheltenham (2 sites) 2.95 
Chepping М мон 8.91 | Chipping Sodbury 0.44 
Denholme 1.00 | Chirk . 1.43 
Golcar . £ . 1.65 Chorley 4.45 
Ilkeston (2 sites) š . 98.69 | Congleton 1.00 
Kington Я г : 5.84 | Cookham 2.50 
Leicester 2.14 | Cuckfield (3 sites) 1.78 
Middlesbrough 162.66 | Depwade ; 1.00 
Sawbridgeworth 21.00 ` Durmow 1.50 
Southwick-on-Wear . 102.69 | East Retford { 1.00 
Sutton Coldfield . š 2.50 | Farnham (2 sites) 1.29 
Tarporley (2 sites) . 075 Hemsworth . 5.59 
Tewkesbury - + 15.00 | Hendon ‚8.35 
Thornaby-on-Tees . 23.19 | Linton. . . 100 
Turton . 2.15 | Long Ashton (4 sites) .. 1.87 
West Hartlepool . . 23.00 í Long Crendon А 6.00 

| Malling (2 sites) . 4.25 
596.97 | Marshland (2 sites) 14.92 
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Воиллка Srres. Schemes approved.— (continued). 


Rural. Acreage. Rural. ici. 
Northwich . ; : 5.01 | Westbourne . ; 1.00 
Saffron Walden . ; 1.00 | West Lancaehire . 1.75 
56. Thomas (š a) А 2.89 | Whiston AT ; 0.50 
Samford  . s 1.50 | Woodstock . š T 1.02 
Sed gfie!d | 6.73 | Wycombe ; ; 0.50 
Sevenoaks (4 sites) . 16.25 س‎ 
Staines ; 2 : 4.84 159.14 
Stockbridge (2 sites) 1.90 596.97 
Stow on the Wold š 2.86 
Tadcaster 2 Е 4.55 
Thakeham (4 sites) 7.54 
Warminster . 2.50 Total . 756.11 

{louse PLans.—Schemes submitted. 

Urban. No. of houses. Rural. No. of houses. 
Beverley ; š 1 Bath (2 schemes) . 8 
Burton-on-Trent (part Banbury | 4 

scheme) , . А . 100 | Bridge . , А Я 2 
Carshalton . р . 196 | Buntingford . + 24 
Cheltonham . š ; 1 Сегпе (2 schemes) . 8 
Crewe... { : 14 | Chorley (5 schemes) 36 
Dorchester. . 26 | E. Grinstead (5 коше) 14 
Great Torrington (4 Epping . 20 

schemes) . ; Е 10 | Hendon (4 schemes) . 196 
Irlam  .. . š А 00 | Henstead (3 schemes) 12 
Kensington . š — | Hertford : 6 
Leeds (part scheme) ; 3 | Huntingdon (5 schemes) 2B 
Lowestoft (part scheme). 19 | St. Albans (2 schemes) . 18 
Lydd . А : 6 | St. Faiths . 8 
Middlesbrough : . 432 | St Thomas (4 schemes) . 19. 
Mantyglo and Вата . 184 | Shardlow : ; 40 
Oxford . 4 | Sieaford . 4 
Oxford (part scheme) A 8 ' Tendring š 6 
Paignten ; А 52 ¦ Tewkesbury . ; ; 2 
Plymouth s , : - Wallingíord 9 
Poole . ' i 15 | Westbourne (2 schemes). 4 
Reading (part scheme). 126 | Westbury and Whor- 
Rochester . А 58 wellsdown (2 enemies) 18 
Ruislip Northwood. ; 10 | Wincanton 
Ruthin . ; З 10 | 
Sunbury-on- ‘Thames . 20 | 490 
Swanage . 22 1,607 
Swinton and Pendlebury 64 | 
Trowbridge. ; 68 
Tunbridge Wells . А 48 Connty Council. 

Watchet . . " А — | Huntingdon ($ en: 18 
1,607 ı Total . 2,115 


Schemes approved. 


Urban. No. of houses. : Rural. No. of houses. 
Beverley . , ; 121 Barnack (2 schemes) 16 
Acton  . . 156 | Basingstoke . . : 
Andover (2 schemes) š 33 | Berkhampstead , : 6 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch š 60 | Bradfield : 2 
Aylesbury  . ; 92 , Buckingham : . 8 
Buckingham (part Buntingford ©  . . A 

scheme) 10 ı Cerne (2 schemes) . ‘ 8 
Burton-on- -Trent (part Chelmsford , 16 
scheme) 100 | Chorlev (Š schemes) . 86 
Colwyn Вау and Colwyn 70 | Depwade (2 schemes) 6 
Crewe. 14 !- Hadham (2 schemes) 8 
Dorchester . | 40 | Нешеу . | 4 
Dorking . ; | 86 ! Huntingdon (3 schemes) 12 
Grantham . ¿ : 16 | Oxendon : . 12 
Irlan  . 90 | Romford ; . 16 
Leeds (part scheme) 3 ' St. Ives (6 schemes) . 86 
Lowestoft (part scheme) 19 Sleaford . 4 
Middlesbrough ‘ . 432 Thakeham (5 schemes) . 38 
Oxford (part scheme) . 40 | Thrapston (11 schemes). 62 
Reading (part scheme) . 126 | Westhampnett (2 schemes) 25 
Rothwell { 48 — 
Salisbury 2 сы. x 6 595 
Wombwell . . . 440. 1,995 
County Council. 
| Huntingdon (3 schemes). 8 
1.995 | T'otal . 2,396 


One hundred and sixteen lay-out schemes were aub- 
mitted by fifty-three Local Authorities. 


= — 


А WELL-KNOWN firm has completed arrangements with 
Greenock Harbour Trust for the acquisition of a site at the 
James Watt Dock, on which they will erect a very large 
Hour mill. It is understood that the firm has also acquired 
eround in the neighbourhood for the erection of houses for 
their workmen. The new works will be situated at the east 
end of the James Watt Dock, and close to them will be 
erected the seed-crushing mill of the British Oil and Ca ke 
Mills Co. 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


DECEMBER 11, 1869. 


SPEAKING in round numbers to avoid tediousness of detail, 
it may be said that the riparian proprietors of the houses 
and lands on the northern shore of the Thames, between 
Waterloo and Charing Cross Bridges, are private indivi- 
duals, or comparatively small holders of one kind or another, 
one nobleman alone being a very large proprietor. West- 
ward of Charing Cross the chief riparian proprietor is the 
Crown. The method of reclamation—the improvement of 
the sanitary condition of the banks, and the creation of a 
noble new esplanade—are common to both parcels of land. 

How comes it to pass, then, that wHile private proprietors, 
great and small, are now legislatively bound to offer no 
opposition to the devotion of the entire reclaimed space, 
on which they might have had any claim, entirely to the 
public, the Crown has been placed in the invidious position 
of grasping almost the entire benefit of the reclamation on 
the borders of its own property? Nor is even this all. While 
the reclaimed area has been seized in the name of the Crown, 
the appropriation has been so dexterously effected (we wish 
to use the most courtly language) that the Crown shall not 
be able to do what it wills with what its lawyers have made 
its own. Miserable little twopenny-halfpenny vested rights 
have been gratuitously created and legalised by Parliament ; 
so that if anyone looks forward in the hope that philan- 
thropy, a public spirit, or shame, or any other motive, should 
induce the guardians of the peace (but neither of the pounds 
nor of the honour) of the Crown to throw down the broken- 
backed wall which is now extending its ugly length from the 
vicinity of Westminster Bridge (to shut out the people from 
the Thames Embankment), the step would be opposed by 
obstacles of their own creation. 


General. 


THe Manchester City Council has instructed the city 
architect to prepare a scheme for the employment of direct 
labour in the erection of from 100 to 150 dwellings. 

MESSRS. IND, Сооре & Co. are about to erect a new house 
in place of the Old Plough Inn, Navestock Heath. The 
plans have been approved by the Ongar authorities. 

Messrs. THORP & CLAYPOLE, architects, have prepared 
the design for a war memorial cross to be erected at Bagshot. 
The cost is expected to be about £600. 

AT the last meeting of the Swansea Highways Committee 
it was stated that the Cambrian Yard, now used for the 
storage of macadam, was required by Messrs. Cleeves, who 
are prepared to expend £20,000 on offices. 

A SUCCESSFUL blast was fired at J. & A. Gardner's 
Bonawe Granite Quarries, Loch Etive, on the 4th inst. 
Sixteer tons of gunpowder were used and it is estimated 
that 300,000 tons of rock were brought down. 

Tur Scottish section of the Co-operative Union has 
obtained a site in Glasgow for the erection of central pre- 
mises for all the educational and propaganda organisations 
of the movement. The building is to take the form of a 
memorial to the co-operators who were killed in the war. 
A sum of £20.000 is asked for to start operations. 

Barry Housing Committee, after a consultation with a 
deputation of the Barry Master Builders’ Association, re- 
commend that the Town Council should immediately pro- 
ceed with the scheme for the erection of houses in the 
unfinished streets in Barry. It was intimated by the clerk 
that the Ministry of Health had sanctioned the borrowing 
of £120,000 for the erection of houses. 

IN order to encourage the erection of houses by private 
enterprise, Atherstone District Council has under considera- 
tion a proposal to make free grants of land to persons 
desirous of building. This offer is in addition to the 
Government’s subsidy of £150 a house. It is contended 
that such a plan would reduce expenditure in the long run. 
The Ministry of Health is to be asked to authorise the 
. Council to carry out the scheme. 

THE report of the Birmingham City Surveyor for the 
period 1918-19 which terminated about the end of last 
March, states that building plans to the number of 564 
were approved, as compared with 548 during the previous 
year, and the number of buildings completed was 356, as 
against 819, of which nine were houses and shops, compared 
with 300 in the previous year. 

AT a joint committee of the Grimsby Housing Committee 
and the local Master Builders' Association Major Wool, 
the Housing Commissioner for the district, asked for an 
assurance from the builders that 300 houses would be built 
in twelve months. 'The President and several members of 
the Builders’ Association expressed willingness to help, 
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and a committee is to be formed to co j 
l e а níer with the local 
Taur Housing Committee of the Mansfield Urban Dis- 
trict Council has approved the revised estimate of houses 
required as follows : —Fifty houses of type “В,” to comprise 
living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms; and 374 houses 
of type “В,” comprising parlour, living-room, scullery, and 
three bedrooms. It has also been decided that fifty of type B 
and fifty of type D houses should be completed by Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, the remainder by July 31, 1922, or such later 
date as may be sanctioned by the Ministry of Health. 

Мв. W. S. Purcueon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., has been unani- 
mously appointed lecturer in architecture and civic desirn 
at the Technical College, Cardiff. The following three can- 
didates were interviewed :—Mr. W. S. Purcheon, M.A., ‘he 
University, Sheffield; Mr. Frederick J. Horth, Guildhall, 
Hull; and Mr. T. Cecil Howitt, Hucknall, Notts. The 
post carries with it a salary of £500 per year. Mr. Pur- 
cheon is & full member of R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural 
Education, and has been for over ten years lecturer of the 
Department of Architecture at Sheffield University. He is 
40 years of age. 

THE Essex Standing Joint Committee received eight 
tenders for the proposed additions to Romford Police 
Station, the lowest being £7,415. The estimated cost in 
June was £4,550. The county architect was satisfied that 
at present-day prices it was impossible to carry out the 
work for the amount of the estimate, and he could not see 
where a saving of more than £100 to £150 could be effected 
without impairing the efliciency of the proposed building. 
Under these circumstances the work is not. to be carried out. 

THE Ministry of Health draws attention to the fact that 
any non-manual worker whose remuneration is at a rate 
between £160 and £250 a year, and who desires to claim 
exemption under the National Health Insurance Act, 1919, 
should make his claim not later than December 31, 1919. 
The appropriate form of application is obtainable at any 
post office. Until exemption has been granted the weekly 
contributions required to be paid in respect of the employed 
person are at the ordinary rate (7d. for men, 6d. for women) 
and if exemption is not claimed within the time allowed 
the person will thereafter remain subject to compulsory 
insurance under the normal conditions. 

А SUB-COMMITTEE appointed by the Joint Committee 
of the Road Board (now Ministry of "Transport, Roads 
Department) and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to 
consider what immediate steps could be taken to obviate 
damage to the fisheries as a consequence of the tarring of 
roads, to conduct experiments to ascertain the effects of 
washing from tarred roads on stream life, and to study prac- 
tical means of rendering tar innocuous has during the past 
six months initiated researches into this subject. The ex- 
perimental work of the sub-committee includes the produc- 
tion of a road tar which could be recommended for use in 
the neighbourhood of fishing streams. Тһе preliminary 
chemical experiments reported on by the Government chemist 
are promising, and the tars are now being submitted to a 
closer experimental scrutiny. 

THE Bournville Works Housing Society, Ltd., after 
examining tenders for the construction of additional brick 
houses on the Bournville estate, decided to investigate alter- 
native methods of construction ; and, helped by the gift of 
£7,000 for experimental purposes, the society determined 
upon а series of tests. Тһе materials to be used include 
concrete, timber, and ''pisé-de-terre." Тһе same specifica 
tions will be followed by the contractors in each case. Pairs 
of houses of varying types are to be erected, and in order 
that the cost for a number of houses of each type may he 
ascertained the builders are being asked that charges such 
as that for the erection of sheds, &c., which would tend to 
increase the apparent cost of the sample structures, shall 
be kept in a separate account. 

Тне Tilbury Urban Council has adopted a report of their 
Housing and Town-planning Committee recommending that 
the estimate prepared by the engineer and surveyor, Mr. 
S. A. Hill Willis, for the roads and sewers in connection 
with the housing scheme, be adopted, and that application 
be made to the Ministry of Health for sanction to a loan 
of £140,000, made up as follows:—Roads in North Ward 
"housing scheme, £11,484 2s.; ditto, South Ward. 
£95,410 9% 8d.; sewers in North Ward scheme, 
£2,033 17s. 14.; extension to connect to South Ward trunk 
system, £10,654 9s. 6d.; sewers in South Ward scheme. 
520.417 1s. 9d. Тһе committee also recommended that 
application be made to the Ministry of Transport for 8 
grant towards the cost of construction of the extra widtii 
of carriage-ways on the housing estate and the provision 0 
a new bridge over the railway. 
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Presumption and Proof. : 


MANY of our difficulties arise out of a habit of taking 
Presumption for Proof ; and, as our presumptions are 
usually swaved by our hopes, the results obtained 
prove to be disappointing, if not dangerous. 
Naturally, we cannot in the ordinary affairs of life 
expect the mathematical proof that we look for in 
science, but we can, and ought to, base our actions 
and policy on something firmer than hopeful and 
optimistic presumption. How many lives might 
have been saved had our politicians—it Is an asper- 
sion of statesmanship to call them statesmen—acted 
on the plain fact that Germany was straining every 
nerve to prepare herself for waging a successful war 
—instead of on the presumption that Europe was 
too civilised to think of a great war? How much 
trouble and future anxiety might we not be saved 
if we realised the fact that India never was, and 
probably never will be, a nation, but is the geographi- 
cal expression for a tract of land which has only 
found peace under British rule?—because it, and it 
alone, can maintain peace between rival races and 
rival religions. Instead of which we attempt to 
apply а crude democratic theory to the East—a 
theory which we can hardly say has been triuniph- 
antly vindicated in Europe. What is democracy, 
and what are its fruits? Democracy seems to be 
based on the dogma on which the French Revolution 
was founded—the equahty of all men, a presump- 
поп which the most elementary thought shows us 
to rest om foundations of sand. Men шау, under 
Wise government, have equal protection under the 
law, but human progress has only been made possible 
by the fact that some individuals are Kinglike іп 
abilitv, energy, and other characteristics, among 
their fellows. Тһе immutable law of the world ік 
that to him that hath shall be given, and we only 
promote chaos and disorder by trying to force on the 
community an unworkable theory. The law that we 
should recognise is that to attempt to artificially level 
up is bound to fail, while the most that can be secured 
to mankind 15 to free them from conditions which are 
inherently unjust and based on the interests of indi- 
vidual sections, whether employers or workers. 

We have no proof that it is possible to arrive at 
the millennium, but the whole of the history of man- 
kind proves that when we have made progress we 
have done so through channels first constructed hv 
the efforts of individuals driven by the fundamental 
instinct to do better for themselves. Тһе root of the 
housing difficulty arose out of the presumption—of 
which there was no proof—that individuals were 
becoming enriched at the expense of the community. 
The result in working out is that the community 
will have to pay heavily for what it could have ob- 
tained free; but the odd thing is that our political 


pundits, having taken a road which leads up to a 


hlank wall, are now clamouring to pull it down at 
ereat cost, While they know nothing of what hes 
bevond it. Each step of the Ministry of Health is 
marked by failure, but nothing deters Dr. Addison 
from asking for extra powers “and more authority. 
The nondescript assemblage, with whom the Pre- 
mier’s appeal to the country filled the House, because 
he ТЕТІ stated that he wanted the support of 
the country to insist on adequate terms of peace, are 
sheepishly following his lead in what looks like the 
betrival of Russia to Bolshevism, and in any of 
the new political gambles he is inclined to further 
with a view to influence the uneducated voter. Into 
the cauldron are flung housing, the transport prob- 
lem, the coal industry, the future of India and of 
Ireland, and the political nonentities of both parties 
vive hin substantial majorities. There is not & 
vestige of an attempt to arrive at proof which would 
satisfv any intelligent man, only а series of oppor- 
tunist presumptions in favour of which no tittle of 
evidence can be adduced. It is as though an astrono- 
mer searching for an unknown planet made no use 
of observations or calculations, but directed his tele- 
scope at haphazard from the nearest convenient 
window. 

With regard to housing there is one check, and 
one check only, which will be effective, and which 
we trust will be employed. without hesitation by the 
public. The present scheme cannot be financed by 
the Government, and they have tacitly admitted it 
by appealing for local loans, which, as we have 
pointed out, means the certaintv of the greater rating 
of the verv people who subscribe the loans. If the 
money is not fortheoming—and we sincerely hope it 
will not be— politicians will be driven to other and 
better methods. We ean expect no help or effective 
criticism. from a Parlament which might be com- 
posed of paid nominees, and we are quite likely to 
have for a time to submit to the arbitrary stoppage 
ef building which is required, and which would be 
paid for by the publie, in favour of building which 
will be paid for, if it goes on, by money extracted 
from the unfortunate taxpayer. It lies with the 
public to entirely stop the only supplies by which a 
mischievous svstem can be carried out. We have 
liad evidence placed before us of the manner in which 
the authorities have done their best to choke the 
supply of housing by private enterprise, in order, it 
is assumed, to get the same work carried out muni- 
cipally at the public expense. The reigning policy 
of the Government seems to be one of destruction, 
like that of the Bolshevists; nor have they any 
clear idea in what manner reconstruction shall take 
place afterwards. The interference with private 
rights and interests introduced for war emergencies 
is to be crystallised into a system, and all without 
the least proof that such a system can be proved 
to be practicable, which is an added reason why we 
should insist on more logical methods of conducting 
the affairs of a great country. 
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Illustrations. 


HOUSE AT CHURCH STRETTON. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., Architect. 

COTTAGES AT RED LANE, LIMPSFIELD. ARTHUR KEEN, Architect. 

HEATH LODGE, HEADLEY. E. Guy DAWBER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

WAR MEMORIAL: CHURCHYARD CROSS, WINSLOW, BUCKS. Н. P. Burke Роммхо, Е.В I.B.A., Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


The London Society. 

Тнк London Society had the pleasure last Monday of 
hearing an interesting address from Hilaire Belloc on the 
" River of London, in which he very lucıdly and clearly 
enumerated the reasons which had led to the selection 
of the site of London for the greatest of our cities. We 
should have expected a paper which was primarily 
picturesque from the speaker, but the paper delivered 
was prinarily statistical and topographical. We асам 
whether the position of London was in any way governed 
bv the fact of its position at the confines of the different 
systems of civilisation—the Latin and Teutonic; but with 
Mr. ВеПос 8 other conclusions all would agree, while he 
made out a good case for his conclusion that the shifting 
of the industrial centre of the country to the North 
might lead in the process of time to the comparative 
decay of the great сиу. The paper was one of those 
lucid, clearly-put, themes which are easy to follow and 
to digest, апа afforded an instance of the iminense gain 
in clarity which is effected Га speaker does not attempt 
to crowd too much in the compass of the traditional hour 
which is allotted to him. 


A Builder's Proposal. 


Wek publish in another column a letter from Messrs. 
Douglas Kershaw & Со. which, like many others, is an 
attempt to provide a remedy for present difficulties. We 
believe that а policy which would create owners instead 
of оссир!егв would be in the interests of the State, hut it 
is questionable whether the State could provide 90 per 
cent. of the money required. for carrying out the pro- 
posal. Again the only real security which the State 
would have is 10 per cent. on what may be in a few years’ 
time an inflated price, at most equivalent to about two 
years’ rent. Ап insurance policy has no surrender value 
for many years, and therefore affords no security what- 
ever until that value has arisen. Were tt otherwise much 
money would be raised by the payment of premiums on 
policies which would be allowed to lapse through choice 
ог inability to рау. The proposal is in fact one which 
would only work in such cases as are already covered 
hy a lender's willingness to advance money on the real 
security of personal knowledge of the borrower's integrity 
and financial soundness which no State possesses. 


Sir Tudor Walters v. Dr. Addison. 

Stk TUDOR Watters does not appear to be in perfect 
agreement with Dr. Addison, and there is quite a httle 
difference of opinion between the experts. Dr. Addison 
considers that there 18 no evidence of profiteering іп the 
building trade, while Sir Tudor believes that there never 
hag been so much profiteering as exists to-day, and that 
builders who were building for themselves would save at 
least £300 on the cost of the average cottage built. The 
Government, in fact, bv refusing to рау attention to the 
numeróus wainings thev have received on the danger of 
substituting municipal for private enterprise, have saddled 
the community with immense and quite nnnecessary 
burdens. It is said that the Government is contemplat- 
ing the inclusion of building materials within the scope of 
the Profiteering Act, an action which would have been un- 
necessary but for their own faultv legislation. It is 
difficult to see what shreds of political reputation Dr. 
Addison can save from the wreck left after the exposures 
of Lord Downham and Sir Tudor Walters. It is quite 
probante that his retirement would save him from a 
physical breakdown which all would regret. 


The Architectural Association. 

Мн. EBERLEIN gave an interesting address to the Archi- 
tectural Association on Wednesday, Dec. 10, when he dis- 
cussed American architecture and especially that of the 
so-called Colonial phase. This, he explained, was simply 
and purely Enghsh-Georgian modified by local condi- 
tions of materials and of climate, and was in no way to 
be regarded as an indigenous and separate phase. The 
conditions which governed it were the conditions which 
are everywhere working to produce the imcdifications 
Which in time give us what we regard as being new styles. 
Не advised the students of the Association to learn by 
actual contact with the woik of past eges, to understand 
the use of materials, and to realise the meaning of design 
which cannot be obtained by а second-hand knowledge 
gained from books. True originality, as he emphatically 
stated, was never the result ol ecuscious effort, but arose 
from unconscious modification introduced with the object 
of meoting specific requirements as thev occurred. 


What We Have Found. 
Wk have eiiploved several trained experts to find maternal 
in the daily Press, outside that which deals with housing 
sand politics, and after prolonged and exhaustive search 
thive small iteins have been discovered. First, there 
appear to be probabilities that this month an ultra-Nep- 
tunian planet атау be discovered journeying round the 
sun at a distance of 5,000 million miles. Secondly, some- 
one has gone off to Central Africa. on a quest for the 
Brontosaurus, which rumeur has it still survives among 
the swamps of the Congo, and occasionally tramples down 
a village ога new housing scheme sanctioned by the local 
authorities. These beasts were за to have weighed 
about 80 tons, but a scientific American society has offered 
a reward of a million pounds to the hunter who discovers 
and kills the monster, so that the award will fit the deed. 
The third little item is a promised solar disturbance and 
the possible end of the world on Wednesday the 17th, so 
this issue may never appear. Had we known earlier our 
last number would have been an unusually fine one to 
commemorate the universal catastrophe. which was to 
follow. Good occasionally comes ой of evil, and if the 
worst happens Dr. Addison’s anxieties will be relieved. 


The Imperial Industries Club. 

Tur Imperial Industries Club and Sir George Hayter 
Chubb gave a dinner to a large number of distinguished 
guests at the Connaught Rooms on December 10. after 
which a most interesting discussion on the problem of 
Increased Production was opened by Lo:d Askwith. 
whose wide experience especially fits him to speak with 
authority on the most pressing question of the dav. The 
necessity for housing, the interference of the Govern- 
ment iu the methods by which it had hitherto been pro- 
vided, and the lamentable failure of those in authority to 
provide any adequate alternative was the theme which 
with the general incompetence and inefficiency of the 
bureaucracy was foremost in every speaker's mind. Lord 
Emmot followed, and emphasised the importance of 
saving to the welfare of industry, pointing out that no 
governmental system provided any counterpart for the 
saving which took place under private enterprise, and 
which forms so great a guarantee for the continuance of 
industries and their better administration, The guests 
present, among whom were included Sir Sam Fay. Lords 
Moulton, Morris, Sir Arthur Crosfield, and other well- 
known men, spent an interesting evening in the discus- 
sion of the problems which immediately confront us 1! 
the present and the near future. 
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The Housing Shortage and the 
Discouragement of Private 
Enterprise. 


Mr. H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL, like many other land- 
owners, has shown practical willingness to help on the 
provision of housing accommodation for the working 
classes, and we have obtained from him the following 
interesting and illuminating account of the manner in 
which he has been interfered with and thwarted by those 
in authority, and we have little doubt that his experiences 
do not stand alone. but have their counterpart all over 
the country. Many of the reformers—and may we вау 
agitators 2—who are now so busy throughout the length 
and breadth of the land have never contributed a single 
penny towards the provision of housing accommodation, 
but are quite willing to promote crusades for interfering 
with property owners’ rights without any accurate know- 
ledge of the manner in which the duties of property have 

been discharged. Naturally, there are exceptions to every 
rule, but the yreat majority of the landowners throughout 
the country have looked on property as involving the 
performance of duties, and not solely as a means of 
obtaining revenues. As а class they are neither adver- 
tisers or agitators, but had they been so they might 
possibly have confounded their critics by a record of 
useful work, which, though it may fall short of counsels 
of perfection, has vet been of immense value to the nation, 
while the effects of the active bureaucratic departments 
of to-day is as yet unknown, but will certainly involve 
the whole community in an immense burden of debt, 
while it effectually stops the automatic provision of 
housing through other agencies. We have heard of 
housing experts going down to villages where contentment 
has reigned, who have stated that their object is to '' pro- 
mote discontent and to induce the people to demand what 
they have not hitherto wanted. We leave И to our 
readers to decide whether such procedure is useful in the 


interests of the nation, and give extracts from Mr. Good- 
hart-Rendel's letter as they stand : — 


In 1914 I decided to build six new cottages. I got one 
pair finished in 1915. but my absence on service and the 
increased cost of building prevented my going any further. 
I, however, announced to the village generally that I would 
build four more as soon as I could. Later I increased this 
offer to six, since 16 seemed to me that they would b? easily 
tenanted. | 

In November of last year I got a letter from the Guild- 
ford Rural District Council, stating that the Special Hous- 
ing Committee, ‘‘ whilst the Council appreciate your inten- 
tion to build three pairs of cottages in East Clandon at the 
«conclusion of the war, they are now pressed by the Local 
Government Board to bring the shortage of cottages іп that 
parish (6) in as part of the housing scheme for the Guild- 
ford Rural District at the earliest possible moment, and I 
am, therefore, requested to ask you to be good enough to 
offer sites to the Council, each containing one acre, 
which these cottages might be erected." 

To this I replied: “І am willing to build any number 
of cottages that may be necessary to obtain adequate hous- 
ing accommodation. . . . I do not think it would be right 


upon 


for me to let any nart of the serious responsibility that I. 


feel rests upon me in this matter to burd?n the ratepayers, 
whatever housing scheme may eventually come into action." 

To this, in return, a most courteous letter from the 
R.D.C., saying that the three pairs I proposed to build 
would, ‘‘ when erected, provide the number of houses 
required "— followed, however, by an interview with the 
Chairman of the Council, explaining the Council's difh- 
culty, and a letter expressing their willingness (thank you !) 
that I should build them, but that they must include a site 
in their scheme, and sending officials to meet me in choice 
of that site. Тһе meeting took place and the site was 
chosen. Nothing, of course, was done, and I have four 
cottages already (fulfilling the most luxurious Tudor- 
Walters’ requirements) nearing completion. 

When I asked why all this waste of time of their officials, 
and on whatever possible pretext they could force me to sell 
a site, I was informed that the L.G.B. took no account of 
any private undertakings and that very likely—however 
willing I might be to build--I should not be able to get any 
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materials. I need hardly say that I have no quarrel with 
the District Council, who behaved most considerately, but 
they had to obey orders. Of course, all this seriously 
delayed my beginning to build, as I didn’t know where I 
was. à 

I believe that two neighbouring landowners are also 
building cottages— and well on in the process, in spite of 
all this discouragement. I do not know whether the 
R.D.C. has begun any cottages, but I fancy not. (The 
Urban Council have finished a few. ) 

One further discouragement: On applying to the Lands 
Improvement Society for a loan towards the cost, I was 
informed that the maximum they could lend was £800 per 
pair, since the Board of Agriculture would only sanction 
loans at these old pre-war rates. 

Now there must be thousands of willing landlords i in the 
country who would have built at a loss, now as always 
before. How can they under these circumstances ? We all, 
or most of us, house railwaymen, the Council's roadmen and 
employees of other public bodies, beside all our own labour, 
because these public bodies won't build cottages. The 
immense majority of country cottages are landlord-built, 
and none of them pay or have ever paid. Therefore surely. 
it is reasonable to suppose that what landlords have done in 
the past they will do in the future, if not prevented. 

Do go on and prosper in your campaign. 


The Westacott Housing Proposals. 


Tug National Housing Campaign Committee held a con- 
ference on. Monday at the Cannon street Hotel, E.C., 

under the presidency of Major J. В. Pretyman- New man, 
M.P., for the purpose of furthering the scheme proposed 
by Mr. А. G. Westacott, F.L.A. A., for dealing with the 
housing problein. 

The Chairman in opening the meeting said they had 
not come animated by ary spirit of hostilitv to the Govern- 
ment or to the Ministry or Health. Indeed, personally 
he vastly preferred the amiability of Dr. Addison to the 
escksureness of the brothers Geddes. But Dr. Addison 
was bewildered and helpless, like a man who sat on a 
mountain, side in a fog, апа was badly in need of a guiding 
hand. It was that guidance the Campaign Committee 
were prepared to offer. The Hlousing Bill had been put 
through in the early hours of a foggy December morning, 
and had left the House of Cominons т a fog. It was, 
of course, open to the Governinent to conscript the build- 
ing Industry. If that were done houses would undoubtedly 
be built at Sometime or other which could be let at half 
their value to those who were ready to toady to the 
Socialist element on municipal bodies. The result would 
be an enormous burden imposed on the ratepavers and 
taxpayers who wil he sent one stage further towards the 
State workhouse. Another way w ould be by decontrolling 
the building industry and by giving to financiers and 
builders hoe «ion of action, freedom of sale, and a fair 
return. With the aid of State credit the industry, which 
had been as:eep for ten years, of which five were due 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s 1909-10 legislation and five to the 
war, would be set ‘humming š; again. Ihe latest Housing 
Bill halted between *wo opposing policies. "They knew 
there was to be a £15,000,000 dole as a beginning; but 
they did not know who was to get it. T he Bill certainly 
omitted those extraordinary words, "the working 
classes," which appeared on every pege of the 1919 Act. 
The latest Bill was, fortunately, not the last word on the 
subject; for the Government's mind was still fluid. 
Herein lay their opportunity of presenting counter pro- 
posais hke these of Мг. Westacoit,. 

Mr. A. G. Westacott, in briefly explaining his scheme, 
said the Government had admitted they could not raise 
the necessary funds for their proposals. Municipal 
bodies also would be unable to raise them. It was the 
financial question which prevented the realisation of the 
doomed Government scheme. It would fail for the follow- 
ing reasons: the uneconomic rent, the terrible loss in 
working, the position that would arise in 1927 at the time 
of the re-valuation. Under his scheme the Government 
would not be called on to find the money; there would 
be no burden on municipalities, no increase of rates or 
taxation, no Government or municipal loan, no high 
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rents, no writing down in 1927 with its contingent loss 
to Local Authorities, aud no expensive central housing 
department. It would stimulate industry and conduce 
to general prosperity. He proposed that the whole of 
the money for building should be provided by private 
capital, that two-thirds of the excess cost should be 
treated as a loan to the State, against which the State 
should issue housing bonds to the financing parties, pay- 
able at par at the end of twenty years, and meantime 
bearing interest of 5 per cent. per annum. АП the State 
would provide would be a small sum for interest and 
sinking fund for redemption of capital. His scheme 
provided for the erection of houses m the interval between 
the war and the normal periods. The actual construc- 
tion of the houses would be done by builders, as in 
normal times. 

Mr. Edwin Evans, J.P., L.C.C., said he was con- 
vinced that no Government scheme which set up in 
competition State money against private enterprise could 
possibly succeed. What the building trade wanted was 
to be left alone. Mr. Westacott’s scheme afforded them 
all the necessary assurance. The fact that municipalities 
were under the Government scheme to be the landlords 
of the working classes was one of its most dangerous 
aspects. Не proposed to the meeting the following 
resolution : — | 

‘“ That this representative Housing Conference is of 
opinion that the ‘ Westacott proposals’ are the most 
satisfactory and workable solution of the financial side of 
the housing problem. 

“ That whatever facilities are afforded to municipali- 
ties in respect of housing—for materials, labour, &c.— 
should equally be afforded to private enterprise, and that 
municipal housing schemes should, as far as possible, 
be confined to smaller dwellings within the means of tie 
lesser-paid workmen. 

“That the Government should co-operate with the 
building and thrift societies to enable them to extend 
their financial assistance in carrying out the housing 
scheme. 

‘ That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
House of Lords and His Majesty's Ministers, including 
the Ministry of Health and Housing Commissioners, with 
a request to receive a deputation.’ | 

Mr. A. Webb, J.P., C.C. (Executive, Building 
Societies Association), in seconding the resolution, said 
his Association believed the provision of better houses 
could be done by private enterprise. 

Major P. Lloyd Greame, M.P., who supported the 
resolution, pointed out that the problem was one equally 
for the middle classes as for the working classes. The 
original scheme broke down because it was too 1nelastic, 
and also on grounds of finance. He was still left in 
very great doubt as to what the real liability of the Local 
Authorities will be at the end of the seven years. They 
could not afford to fail in this matter, nor to wait long. 
He believed Mr. Westacott's proposals were an avenue 
which would lead to houses being built and to let. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Unfit Houses and Unhealthy Areas.* 


Ir is difficult to examine the mass of books, forms, and 
memoranda which reach us every few days from the 
Ministry of Health, which seems desirous of creating a 
shortage in paper as well as to obtain the sole control 
over building materials. We have before us a booklet 
which is numbered Vol. I., and will, we suppose, be 
followed by numerous successors. А contemplation of 
its pages reveals little that is new, nor do we see 
as the clearance of slum areas and their reconstruction 
has been dealt with in many works and must be carried 
out by municipal surveyors, engineers, or outside archi- 
tects, who have access to those works, that such a 
publication can serve м very useful purpose, still we 
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зиррозе, the official mind is happier when it is able to 
show either a copious output of printed matter or of 
words, and since the printed matter is paid for by the 
taxpaver, there is little reason to believe that the copious 
flood will be lessened. The Departinent шау, in fact, 
hope to undersell the publishers cf similar literature, as 
the latter have to pay their own expenses. One curious 
feature in the document before us is that it has apparently 
either been. written. Ву someone who is so steeped in 
German literature as to have forgotten the construction 
of lis own language, or else is composed by one of our 
alien friends. We will quote some sentences : — 

* Slum clearances are likely at best to be costly. 
Unwise indeed, therefore were it to undertake them 
without having regard to the future and fundamental 
needs of a town or district.” 

'" For these reasons and for others, Local Autho- 
rities are strongly counselled to have before them a plan. 
in broad outline at least, of the future development of the 
town, before thev undertake any large scheme of пиргоуе- 
ment; delay need not be and should not be, incurred.” 

“Тһе slum problem is one of persons as well as of 
accommodation. Though recognised this truism has 
not in fact, often been acted upon. ‘Too frequently the 
dweller of the former sluin shuns his remodelled haunts, 
though even under these conditions no doubt some 
raising of the former slum population was being accom- 
plished.’’ 

It inay be that this earnest and thoroughgoing depart- 
ment is bent on improving and modifying the English 
language as a minor object, and it may be that such 
literature is meant to interest the philologist as well 
as the social reformer. 

Volume I. contains a number of illustrations 
showing how slum areas can be dealt with, which 
are evidently the work of the technical staff and 
others, among which we illustrated last week four 
examples of excellent work done in London, Liver- 
pool, and Scotland. The Ministry shares in the 
contemporary dislike for tenement dwellings, but we 
do not feel quite so certain that we may not go too far 
in the other direction, and that well-planned tenements 
near large centres of population are not a very reason- 
able solution of the housing problem, while they cer- 
tainly lend themselves to simple and architectural treat- 
ment which groups of detached dwellings do not. This 
can be effected with Ге expense, but by the skilful 
disposition of masses But we cannot do better than refer 
our readers to the pamphlet itself, in which they will 


find material for thought ‘trom whatever aspect they 
examine It. 


Correspondence. 


Builders’ Profits. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

SIR,—At a general meeting of the members of the 
London Master Builders’ Association held recently the 
strongest possible objection was taken to the statement 
made by Sir Tudor Walters in the House of Commons 
on the Sth inst., during the debate upon the Housing 
(Additional Powers) Bill, that “the contractor under 


these schemes wants £200 and £250 on each house he 
builds.’’ 

Тре charge, so far as federated builders are concerned. 
is ridiculous and absolutely untrue, and it seems incon- 
ceivable that it could have been made by anyone possess- 
ing any knowledge of the actual state of affairs as they 
exist in the building trade to-day. Builders are faced 
with insuperable difheulty in regard to estimating what 
the rate of production will be on their various jobs, 
and, added to this, there are losses incurred owing to 
the delays and difficulties in obtaining deliverv of 
materials due to the chaotic condition which exists 
throughout the country in respect to transport. There 
is not the shghtest doubt that builders would feel con- 
siderably relieved if they found they had made а net 
profit of 5 per cent. on their contracts. The federated 
builders, under a scheme entered into between the 
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Ministry of Health and Ше Resettlement Committee of 
the Industrial Council for the Building Industry, are 
making every possible effort with a view to the speedy 
erection of houses at a minimum cost. | 
I therefore request that Sir Tudor Walters will prove, 
or explain, И he can, his statement, or otherwise publicly 
to confess he has slandered a body of men who are 
second to none in their willingness to assist the Govern- 
шешіп the very serious situation it has found itself in 
with regard to the question of housing.—Yours, &c., 
ERNEST J. Brows, . 
London Master Builders’ and Aircraft Industries’ 
Association, 48 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
December 12. 


That £150 Dole to Builders. 
То the Editor of Тпе ARCHITECT. 


DEAR SiR,— We would like to put before vou a pro- 
posal which, in our opinion, would meet the difficulties 
being expenenced by those desirous of obtaining suitable 
housing accommodation. 

The principle governing this proposal is one which 
relies upon assistance from the Government for married 
couples (who are not at present householders) in the form 
of subsidy. 

Our experience teaches us that the great “ hold up ` 
in house-burlding to-day is due to the fact that the builder 
will not speculate in a market which is so uncertain. 

To remove this uncertainty we suggest that the pro- 
spective householder should be enabled to order a house 
when and where he requires it. The great difficulty he 
experiences in doing so to-day is due to a shortage of 
capital. Therefore it appears to us that the Government 
"should provide on loan the greater portion of the amount 
required to purchase a site and build а house. 

We have carefully considered the effect of putting sach 
а proposal into operation, and think the following condi- 
tions would meet all contingencies :— 

1. The prospective householder to provide 10 per cent. 
of the cost of house and land. 

2. The Government provides on loan the balance. 

3. This balance to be repaid, including interest on 
сатма], spread over periods of either 15, 90, 25. оғ 30 
years, according to age of borrower. 

4. The borrower’s life to be insured against the 
amount of loan outstanding during such period, so that 
in the event of his demise the next-of-kin would remain 
in possession freed of the debt. 

5. Government valuers (existing Assessment Com- 
mittee) would assess the preliminary cost from plans and 
specifications. 

6. The cost of building to be advanced on schedule as 
: the work proceeds (certified by the local authority's 
survevor). : 

7. The prospective householder to receive this assist- 
ance for one house only. 

8. The property cannot he sold or let, or any part of 
it let off, until the loan is discharged, and benefits of 
this scheme will not be forthcoming more than once to 
the same party. 

9. In default of repayment being kept up the property 
may be sold and the amount of debt and costs liquidated 
out of proceeds, but if in default through unemployment 
(other than wilful) the amount of capital paid off will 
he refunded upon vacation of property, less the amount 
of debt up to date and rental value of occupation, thus 
providing the unemployed with funds when most needed. 

Taking the cost of a house and land at £1,000 (we 
сап arrange a contract to provide at least 1,500 seven- 
roomed houses, freehold, at this figure), the applicant 
deposits £100, the Government advances £900, bearing 
a reduced rate of interest, which reduction would be less 
expensive to the country than the suggested £150 dole, 
and would be rendering assistance in the direction in 
which it is most needed. 

It creates an asset to the country, inasmuch as it 
provides many citizens with freehold homes and therefore 


‘a considerable stake in the country. 
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It also creates thrift and provides for unemployment. 

It provides the widow or next-of-kin with a home free 
of cost. 

It allows the applicant to choose the district which 
is suited for his requirements. 

The whole cost is returnable to the Government, being 
paid for out of applicant's income, which payment weuld 
not prove a greater hardship to the occupier than paying 
rent. In face of to-day’s ruling price we can show that 
it. will cost considerably less. 

We suggest that the scheme could be worked through 
the agency of insurance companies and building societies, 
so that all the Government would have to do would be 
to subsidise these corporations, as they have all the neces- 
sary machinery already organised for placing such а 
scheme into effect. 

We. of course, have not dealt with the subject at 
length, but only in the briefest manner possible; but 
would be pleased to give vou fullest possible informa- 
пой on the working out of the whole of the details. As 
we lave already. pointed out, we hold strong views that 
the person to be assisted 15 the person who requires, but 
cannot obtain, a house.— Yours, &c., 

| Dovaras KERSHAW & Co. 
2 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
DECEMBER 18, 1869. 


AGAIN, the demolition of many of the houses now standing 
(if they have not tumbled down since we saw them), in the 
inisshapen little triangle between Bucklersbury and the 
Pouitry, is only a-question of time, and of no long time 
either. One leaseholder has begun to build in hot haste, 
the scafíc]ld being erected (after some three years’ delay) 
within a very few days of the first decided expression of 
public opinion as to the propriety of remodelling this block 
of buildings. The purchases and demolitions effected by the 
Board of Works have laid bare several squalid little eye- 
sores. Here a wooden cabin, such as Quilp might have 
delighted to occupy, hangs over mouldering props. Hard by, 
a covered court, ornamented by spider-legged columns, pre- 
sents an epitome of dirt, neglect, decay, апа desolation 
which must be seen 1n order to be realised. 

Thus muzh. then, we think no architect, surveyor, or 
practical house owner or holder will deny. The Poultry 
must be widened. It must be widened on the south. Many 
of the houses that have to be pulled down for such widening 
must shortly be rebuilt, whether or no. Lastly, if the Board 
of Works do not increase, in several instances, the area of 
their purchases, they will waste a very large sum of money, 
by leaving, along the side of a noble and important street, 
a considerable frontage with no useful depth on which to 
build. 

With regard, then, to that reconstruction which we cannot 
doubt to be imminent, the question arises, how shall the 
area in question be best laid out? Is there any sound reason 
for maintaining the present line of thoroughfare of Bucklers- 
Бату? Would not far more public convenience result from 
opening a north and south communication in continuation 
of the Old Jewry, than from sending people along a diagonal 
line that leads nowhere? Cannot the scraps and patches of 
land, of shapes unknown by geometric names, be fused into 
something worth calling Building Гала? 


— — 


Mr. E. Guy DAWBER requests us to announce that on 
and after the 22nd inst. his business address will be 18 
Maddox Street, Hanover Square, W. 1l, and his new tele- 
phone number 4935 Mayfair. 

SOME time ago Montgomery people decided to erect as a 
war memorial an obelisk or pillar at least 50 feet high on 
the summit of Town Hill, Montgomery, at a cost not exceed- 
ing £3,000. Speaking at a meeting called by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, Mr. G. Hubbard, F. R.I.B. A., confessed he had 
gone contrary to his instructions. He said obelisks and 
pillars should be erected on the plains and not on hill tops, 
and he submitted a model of a classic temple in the Roman- 
Doric style. Surmounting the temple would be a bronze 
figure of “ Victory” in the attitude of blessing the men 
whose names would be inscribed on the panels of the temple 
under projecting porticoes. Mr. Hubbard estimated that 
such a memorial 27 feet high would cost about £5,000, apart 
from cartage. A committee was asked to report on the 
feasibility of the scheme. | 
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The Wards of the City of London.—XV.* 


By John Charles Thornley. 
CORDWAINER. 


CQRDWAINER, stuall in itself, is so broadly scored by great 
modern thoroughfares that the street after which it 15 
named has lapsed into comparative insignificance. Cord- 
wainer Street Ward was the old designation, and the 


street itself was our present Bow Lane. According to. 


the Maitland map the ward name in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was Cordwainers. Afterwards the 
"s'' was dropped, was revived for a few years in the 
present century as an antiquarian faney, and has lately 
disappeared again, presumably for ever. In the Middle 
Ages the parent street was the abode of shoemakers and 
other workers in leather, who were generally known as 
'* cordwainers,’' from the fact that their raw material, or 
at any rate its method of preparation, came from Cordova, 
in Spain, and it will be remembered that the French 
word for shoemaker is cordonnier. 

At one period Cordwainer Street ran from Cheapside 
to Thames Street. After the men of the awl had deserted 
it they were succeeded by other craftsmen, among whom 
hosiers so predominated that the northern portion was 
renamed “ Hosier Lane." The southern section 
became, and still remains, Garlick НШ. When the 
hosiers, in turn, had migrated elsewhere the thoroughfare 
temporarily named after them took the final designa- 
tion of Bow Lane. In а somewhat confused passage 
Stow mentions all those names alinost in the same breath, 
showing that he lived to some extent in the transition 
period. One slight change was reserved for the present 
century. Queen Victoria Street and Cannon Street, inter- 
secting yawningly at Bow Lane, had not only bitten 
out a large piece of it, but had left the southern end 
quite lonely. Тһе booking-office of the Mansion House 
Station was nominally in Bow Lane, but for all prac- 
tical purposes at the top of Garlick НШ. At length 
nomenclature was adjusted to reality, and tlie name-plate 
for this small section now reads ** Garlick Hill, late Bow 
Lane.”’ 

To Bow Lane really belong the two remaining 
churches of the ward, though one, St. Mary-le-Bow, ts 
nowadays more familiarly associated with ‘Cheapside ; 
and the other, St. Mary Aldermary, with Queen Victoria 
Street. The former, better known as Bow Church, is 
not only the glory of the ward, but the most famous 
parish church in the City. Originally founded in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, it early took the name 
of Sancta Maria de Arcubus, ог St. Маме le Bow. in 
allusion to the stone bows or arches of the ervpt, at that 
time a novelty in London. Fortunately. a considerable 
portion of the Early Norman erypt remains, and may be 
seen for a small fee—one of the few prices which have 
not gone up during or since the war. The crypt was 
long the locale of а high ecclesiastical tribunal, known 
on that account as the Court of Arches. That was trans- 
ferred after the Great Fire to Doctors’ Commons, but 
there is still one important link between the church and 
the administration of the Province of Canterbury—the 
formal confirmation of the election of bishops. 

After many vicissitudes and reconstructions Bow 
Church was burned down in 1666, and rebuilt by Wren 
between 1671 and 1630. Though the funds at his dis- 
posal were large. they did not soar quite so high as his 
ambition. Therefore he used brick for the body of the 
church, and lavished his best skill on the tower and 
steeple. The body—a wide nave with two narrow aisles 
—13 spacious and well proportioned, but not of surpass- 
ing beauty. His masterpiece of a tower, which is too 
familiar to require detailed description, Wren brought 


“ Aldgate” (August 1), ‘‘ Bassishaw " (August 15), “ Billings. 

gate ” (August 22), “‘ Bishopsgate Within ’’ TRUM E 12). 

Bishopsgate Without” (September 26), ‘‘ Bread Street” 

` (October 3), “ Bridge Within, and Without” (October 10). 

°“ Broad Street" (October 24), “ Candlewick ” (November 7). 

'" Castle Baynard ” (November 14). “ Cheap” (November 21). 
““ Coleman Street ’’ (December 5). 


* See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate ” (J aly 25), 


ST. ANTHOLIN'8 STEEPLE. From an Original Drawing by Wren- ; 


cut to the full life of Cheapside, and proposed to connect 
и directly with Bow Lane by а colonnade; but that part 
of the scheme failed for lack of adequate funds, and the 
space was filled with secular buildings, as at present. 
A flying dragon in copper gilt, over eight feet long, forms 
the vane, and has a fame all its own. In the vestry are 
held the Cordwainer wardmotes. "There are many people 
in the world who have never heard Bow Bells, but few 
have not heard of them. They seem to ring through 
our literature, and those who are not ashamed to own 
themselves Cocknevs are proud to have been born within 
sound of them. 

Wren designed the belfry for а dozen bells, but it was 
not until 1881 that the eleventh and twelfth were added. 
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The others date from 1735, and include the Great Bell of 
Bow, a tenor weighing about two tons and a half. АП 
the bells were rehung in 1905, when Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford arranged a new setting for the chimes. He 
modified an old City tune to suit the words: “Turn again, 
Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London.’’ At the 
first quarter one hears: * Turn again " ; at the half-hour: 
“Turn again, Whittington °’; at the third quarter: 
“ Turn again, Whittington, turn again ' ; and at the hour 
the complete chime: '' Turn again, Whittington, thrice 
Lord Mayor of London.” Of course, there were bells at 
Bow Church long before those that at present carry ой 
the splendid tradition. 

Of the tower’s unique features one is a balcony facing 
Cheapside. This was intended by the architect as a sort 
of compensation for the removal of one of the stands from 
which privileged persons viewed the local pageantry. They 
were usually of wood, but after his consort had narrowly 
escaped death by the collapse of a wooden structure, 
Edward ІШ, had one specially made of stone, and it seems 
to have been near Bow Church. As the Cheapside 
Standard was also close by, the Roval stand afforded an 
uninterrupted view of executions and of those humorous 
chastisements in which, centuries before Gilbert was born, 
the punishment was made to fit the crime. 

Scarcely less interesting than Bow Church 15 St. 
Mary Aldermary, which is said to have had a still earlier 
foundation, the epithet signifying the oldest of all the 
City churches dedicated to the Virgin. In the fourteenth 
century the Court of Arches occasionally sat there. The 
church having fallen into decay, it was taken in hand bv 
Sir Henry Kebyll, sometime Alderman of Cordwainer and 
Lord Mayor in 1510-1. Though the rebuilding was not 
complete at his death in 1518, he left funds for that 
purpose. Repairs were made about a century later. Most 
of the tower escaped the Great Fire, and then Wren was 
confronted with what to him was the uncongenial task of 
building a Gothic replica. It was Hobson’s choice. А 
rich citizen, Henry Rogers, had willed £5,000 for the 
rebuilding of any one of the destroyed churches, and his 
widow and executrix allocated the legacy to this particular 
church on the express condition that the old style should 
be followed. Saving all he could of the tower, the re- 
sourceful architect give us one of lis few Gothic construc- 
tions, and it is not the least happy of tnem. Open though 
it is to the charge of inconsistency in detail, it is vet a 
fine church, and an interesting reading of the last phase 
of Gothie architecture by a great Renaissance master. 

The two churches by no means exhaust the historical 
and archeological interest of Bow Lane. In the cellar 
of a restaurant near Bow Church is one of the round- 
headed arches which supported the original tower, and 
another restaurant, at the intersection of Bow Lane and 
Watling Street, represents to a large extent the first 
house rebuilt after the Great Fire. In New Court, on 
the west side of the Lane, is a group of quaint old 
buildings, used for the last century and a half as 
Williamson’s Hotel, a favourite resort of Dutch and 
Belgian bulb-growers. A wrought-iron gateway in the 
courtyard bears the monogram of William and Mary, 
from. whose reign the craftsmanship doubtless dates, 
though the original position of the gate was at the Bow 
Lane entrance. Parallel with New Court on the north 
is а half-forgotten passage formerlv known as Goose 
Alley. 

Almost opposite is Well Court, where in 1701 the 
Society of St. Mary-le-Bow established a parochial 
school for fifty boys. In 1713 the benefits of the schoo! 
were extended to the whole ward, and in the next year 
accommodation was provided for thirty girls. Теп 
years later Bread Street Ward was included in the charity, 
and it took its present appellation of the Cordwainer and 
Bread Street Wards School. From 1767 until 1818 the 
school was carried on in Old Change. The next migration 
was to Distaff Lane, and in 1855 Anglesea House, 
Shooter’s Hill, was acquired by the governors. There 
the school still flourishes. Some. profess # see in this 
institution a revival of a medieval grammar school con- 
nected with Bow Church, but, however that may be, it is 
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of special interest as the one ward school—there are not 
many left at all now—removed alive from the City and 
put upon a boarding basis. Returning to the point 
whence this digression started, it should be explained 
that the Bow Lane end of Well Court was known until 
1563 as George Yard. Salters’ Court, on the west side 
of Bow Lane, commemorates an old association of the 
Salters’ Company with this and the neighbouring ward 
of Bread Street. Just over the border the guild had 
its first hall, and on the Cordwainer side were six of its 
alınshouses, which remained until the middle of last 
century. 

The ward extends southward as far as Great Trinity 
Lane. named after the Church of Holy Trinity the Less, 
which formerly stood at the north-east corner of Little 
Trinity Lane in Vintry Ward. Within a few paces of 
that stagnant thoroughfare there is a wlurl of traffic 
where Queen Victoria Street obliquely intersects Cannon 
Street, and the Corporation did well to relieve the 
pressure and minimise the danger by subways in 1913. 
Another difheult point for the indispensable policeman is 
that from which Queen Victoria Street, Queen Street, 
and Watling Street spread out each a couple of octopus 
arms, six in all. Queen Street, formerly Soper Lane, 
connects Cheap with Vintry, and has previously been 
noticed. It is about the only old street of the ward that 
has been systematically mudernised. 

Before Cannon Street was extended westward the 
traffic from the old portion was continued along Budge 
Row and Watling Street, following the line of the Roman 
highway. Budge Row was formerly an abode of 
skinners, particularly those who dressed lamb skins as 
furs, the product being used under the name of “ budge "' 
in male and female attire. At the point where Budge 
Row merges into Watling Street stood the Church of St. 
Antholin, a corruption of Anthony. It had a long and 
distinguished medieval history, and one of its parishoners 
was Sir Henry Colet, the first Mayor of London (as some 
say, though the point is disputed) to assume the prefix 
of Lord. Не served іп 1456-7 and again in 1495-6. His 
son, Dean Colet, founder of St. Paul s School, was born 
in the parish in 1466. 

For three centuries or more the church had а wide 
reputation by reason of the St. Antholin Lectures, ser- 
mons of a puritanical or reforming tendency verging at 
times on politics and coupled always with fervent devo- 
tions. The Elizabethan and Stuart drama teeins with 
jokes and sneers at their expense, and Scott, a profound 
scholar in that literature, aptly sums up the hostile atti- 
tude on the glib tongue of the genial ruffian Mike Lam- 
bourne in “ Kenilworth.” To the canting old hypocrite 
Anthony Foster the adventurer exclaims: '' By this 
light, Anthony, thou art mad, and hast described rather 
the gentleman-usher to a puritan’s wite than the follower 
of an ambitious courtier! Yes, such a thing as thou 
wouldst make of me should wear a book at his girdle in- 
stead of a ротага, and might just be suspected of man- 
hood enough to squire a proud dame-citizen to the lecture 
at St. Antholin's, and quarrel in her cause with any flat- 
capp d thread-maker that would take the wall of her. He 
must ruffle ıt in another sort that would walk to court in 
a nobleman's train.” Undoubtedly the “ St. Antlin’s 
Lectures," as they were popularly called, were a great 
force in the religious and political life of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In the eighteenth they took an 
evangelical bias, and John Wesley preached several times 
at the church. Meanwhile the edifice had been levelled 
by the Great Fire and rebuilt by Wren in 1682-3. He 
supported an oval dome by eight Romo-Corinthian columns 
and graced the whole with one of his best spires, octa- 
gonal in solid stone. When Queen Victoria Street was 
planned the church did not fit into the order of things, 
and it came down to the regret of many. A small portion 
of the site was reserved for the reinterment in a common 
vault of most of the disturbed human ashes, the remainder 
being sent to Ilford Cemetery. Within the tiny enclosure 
is @ monument graven with a representation of the church 
in relief and a suitable inscription. 
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From the St. Antholin monument Sise Lane runs 
northward to Pancras Lane, one of the boundaries of the 
ward. The name was explained under *‘ Cheap.” Queen 
Victoria Street has estranged one end of the lane from the 
other, as in so many other cases; but the name is still 
preserved throughout. Tower Royal, almost a southern 
continuation o, Sise Lane, is all that is left of a street 
which formerly extended well into Vintry. Originally 
the name indicated a quarter rather than a street. It was 
the resort of wine merchants from La Reole, near Bor- 
deaux, and, therefore, called the Reole. The buildings 
of the quarter included a residential tower, which was 
occasionally occupied by members of the Royal Family in 
the fourteenth ceutury. That fact, doubtless, facilitated 
the corruption of the name from Tour Reole to Tower 
Royal. Ultimately the name was transferred to a single 
street of the precinct. 

Watling Street has already been noticed in connection 
with Bread Street Ward. The Cordwainer portion of it 
contains the headquarters of the London Salvage Corps, 
which was established іп 1566 by the fire insurance com- 
panies on the transfer of the London Fire Engine estab- 
lishment to the Metropolitan Board of Works, forerunner 
of the London County Council; hence the Metropolitan 
(now London) Fire Brigade, the headquarters of which 
were also in Watling Street until their removal to more 
commodious premises in Southwark Bridge Road. Be- 
tween Watling Street and Basing Lane (Cannon Street). 
near Red Lion Court, was the original hall of the Mer- 
chant ‘Taylors’ Company; but as that guild migrated to 
Broad Street Ward in the fourteenth century, its memory 
in Cordwainer is but faint. 

With the Alderman of the ward are associated six 
Common Councilmen. А ward club was started ав 
recently as 1902, and it helps to focus the benevolence and 
conviviality of the wardsmen. Cordwainer is additionally 
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fortunate in having its own historian, Mr. A. Charles 
Knight, a member of the Corporation and one of the 
present Under-Sheriffs for the City. His book, published 
in the middle of 1917, is at once scholarly and light, and 
one awaits with interest a similar service by him to the 


Ward of CReap. 


Two Works of Sır John Soane, R.A. 


We have now reached the concluding article of this sur- 
vey of the works of Sir John Soane. Early in his career 
he chose for one of the very few competitions he ever 
engaged in the intrepid motto, ** Mihi Turpe Relinqui.’’ 
Through good and ill report he laboured on, never wasting 
an hour, but always engaged in some scheme of public 
or private improvement. Old age and infirmities failed 
to daunt his ceaseless pursuit of architectural distinction, 
and he had in his temperament much of the optimism 
that distinguished his real successor, who found in any 
rebuff a reaction that made for success. 

The Soane designs illustrated to-day are three of his 
Inasterpleces—the Bank of England, and one, an interior 
much later in date, that of the Privy Council Chamber 
in the old Board of Trade, now the Treasury in White- 
hall. 

The Rotunda of the Bank belonging to the earlier 
period of 1794-6 is a striking instance of Soane's gift for 
interior design. It has only to be compared with the 
pre-existing Rotunda of Sir Robert Taylor to make mani- 
fest his originality. Soane had measured up the Pantheon 
while at Rome, but with rare discrimination he gives the 
essential rather than the accidental aspects of late Roman 
design. In the. Lothbury Court he has in view the- 
grandiose villa designs of Palladio, here carried out with 
a scale and completeness that was not possible for the 
Italian himself. 
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бін JOHN SoaNE, R.A., Architect. 
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INTERIOR OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL CHAMBER, DOWNING STREET, SIR JOHN болхе, R.A., Architect, 


Soane’s success in bringing the successive works of 
enlargement at the Bank into a whole is apt to lead critics 
astray, who forget the phases of its successive growth 
with all the inevitable compromises and adjustments, due 
to pre-existing and unalterable conditions. The Tivoli 
Corner has been described previously. This illustration 
is a reproduction of a fine drawing hung in the recess of 
the Hogarth Room. 

The later design illustrated, the Privy Council Cham- 
ber, is a very striking interior much criticised and abused 
at the time of its erection, mainly on account of the 
novelty of its lighting. Draughts were anticipated, and 
the vault was regarded ag a poor substitute for the usual 
flat ceiling. Soane had a collision with Greville, the well- 
known Clerk to the Council, who spitefully obtained a 
Treasury Order for its demolition. Не had, however, 
met his match. for Soane had not been Pitt's architect, 
as well as a friend of the great Minister’s aide-de-camp, 
Rose, for nothing. The Order went no further than the 
erection of a scaffold. “The size of the Chamber was 
34 feet by 40 feet, and the situation on the first "оог of 
the return wing in Downing Street. The entire frontage 
to Whitehall, as is well known, was never completed, 


and it was subsequently entirely reconstructed by Sir 
Charles Barry, R.A. (1844). Soane’s external design 
had all the defects without the merits of the Bank. The 
Order was on the street level, and was ineffective in 
Whitehall. Barry raised it up on a rusticated ground 
storey, and enriched it with some very successful carving 
in the freize. The alteration was a complete transforma- 
tion in the nature of a new design, and very few traces of 
Soane’s work can now be detected. | | 
Most men would already have retired at the time tliat 
Soane undertook this work, troubled as he was by failing ` 
eyesight and health. His singular persistence was justi- 
fied by the fact that up to the last his work remains 
interesting, in spite of some lapses due to the inevitable 
relaxation of the wonderfully minute and personal atten- 
tion which he had lavished on his earlier work. 
ARTHUR T. Bouton, F.S.A., 
Curator, Sir John Soane's Museum. 


. This is the last of a series of articles by Mr. Arthur 
Bolton which have appeared їп our issues of Jan. 3; 


Mar. 28; April 4, 11; May 9; June 6, 13, 20, 27; July 11; 
Aug. 29; Sept. 19, 26; Oct. 3, 31; Dec. 12, 1919. 
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ROTUNDA, BANK OF ENGLAND. Sim Jons Soaxr, R.A. Architect. 


Royal Academy Schools. 


Tug following is the list of prizes and prize winners which 
were announced on the 10th inst. :— 

Landscape painting, ‘‘ A Riverside Path,’’ Creswick 
Prize (£25) and Silver Medal, Audrey Munel Weber. 

Design in monochrome for a figure picture, “ Victory,” 
Armitage Prizes, 1st (£30) and Silver Medal, not awarded. 
Опа prize (£10) and Bronze Medal, Doris Clare 
Zinkeisen. | 

Painting from still life, Prize (£5) and Silver Medal, 
Beatrice Mabel Hardy. 

A Landseer Scholarship of £40 a year, tenable for 
two years, has been awarded in Painting to Eleanor 
Barbara Shiffner ; and Landseer Prizes of £20 to Dorothea 
Frances Blake and Clare Helen Wilson. 


Mr. CHARLES J. BLOMFIELD, F.R.I.B.A., of 13 Ashburn 
Gardens, S.W. 7, has asked us to announce that he has taken 
his assistant, Mr. F. W. Morgan, into partnership, and in 
future the firm will be carried on under the name of Messrs. 
Charles J. Blomfield and Morgan. 


Competitions Notice. 


Tue Council of the Society of Architects requests 
members of the Society not to take part in either the 
Bridgwater or Ilfracombe Housing Competitions until 
the conditions have been amended to meet the require- 
ments cf the competition regulations of the Society. 


Mr. HENRY STUART Јохеѕ, Research Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, has been elected Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, in succession to the late Professor F. J. 
Haverfield. 

Aw exhibition of models and designs of the proposed 
memorial to the British Forces at Zeebrugge is being held 
at Maddox Street Galleries, Maddox Street, W. The 
exhibition is open to the public free of charge. 

Ás a memorial to fallen members of the East Surrey 
Regiment it is proposed to restore the Lady Chapel in the 
Parish Church, Kingston-on- Thames, at an estimated cost of 
about £3,000. 

Tug House of Commons last week agreed to a vote ot 
£5,000 as part cost of the permanent cenotaph which is to 
be erected on the site of the temporary one in Whitehall. А 
total sum of £10,000 is asked for with an additional £200 
for lighting. Sir Edwin Lutyens is giving his services free. 
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Health Ministry's Housing Report. 


Details of Local Authorities schernes dealt with during 


the week are as follows : — 
BUILDING SITES. 


Urban. Acreage. 
Bacup . 6.00 
Barnsley (2 sites). 12.50 
Beccles . š 0.54 
Bedwas and Масһеп . 12.50 
Bingley š А 11.00 
Brownhills . 4.00 
Cannock : Р 6.94 
Carlton (2 sites) 45.88 
Chertsey 8.74 
Chislehurst (2 sites) 15.90 
Colchester (1 site) — 
Farnborough 0.92 
Ince-in- Makerfield 5.00 
Kempston | 2.50 
Letchworth ; 4.48. 
Melton Mowbray 8.66 
Oakworth 54.90 
Ogmore and Garw 3.47 
Quorndon . 4 0.97 
Saddieworth (2 sites) ; 6.07 
St. Helens . š 20.00 
Slougn (1 site) . — 
Tickhill ; 6.64 
Tottington 2.40 
Wem . 5.03 
Worcester 12.60 

255.44 

Rural. Acreage. 


Biggleswade (2 sites) . 3.71 
Blandford (2 sites) 119 
Biything (6 sites) 5.25 
Brixworth 3.25 
Bromley А ; 1.06 
Clown (4 sites) 20.10 
Cuckfield (3 ub. 8.84 
Devizes 0.75 
Dunmow  . 4 1.50 
Fast Kerrier (3 sites) ; 2.25 
East Kerrier (1 site) . — 
Schemes 
Urban. Acreage. 
Alfreton 26.44 
Audenshaw . . 10.64 
Bedwas and Machen 6.50 
Birkenhead . 14.54 
Bromley š 33.C0 
Brownhills (2 sites) 6.50 
Croydon 45.43 
Darton . 11.54 
Dis . 4.56 
Eastleigh & Bishopstoke 75,96 
Ebbw Vale . : 56.50 
Fly 2.25 
Flockton . 1.75 
Islington (2 sites) 5.82 
Keswick 7.71 
Kings Lynn. 9.00 
Matlock : 8.07 
Newcastle-on- Tyne 24.25 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 175.27 
Newport Pagnell 1.25 
North wich j 29.00 
Oxford 0.52 
Royston 12.25 
Rugby 2.57 
Runcorn | 10.25 
Sheffield 470.00 
Skegness 10.78. 
Stanley ; ; 51.50 
Tenterden (3 sites) 4.00 
Thame . š ; 1.50 
Whitchurch . 4.39 
Woking 9.50 
1.009.84 
Rural. Acreage. 
Abingdon . : 1.67 
Amersham (2 sites) 2.20 
Ashbourne . . 1.57 
Bakewell š i 0.68 
п чё " : ; 1.00 
Bath . œ 0.50 
Battle . . . 1.00 
Biggleswade (6 sites) : 4. 


Rural. Acreage. 
Faringdon 1.06 
Flaxton (7 9 8.48 
Forehoe ; 1.00 
Goring š 2.00 
Gower (19 sites) . 10.25 
Gower (19 sites) . 10.25 
Hartley Witney 5.00 . 

| Herefurd (27 sites) 46.90 
Hoo . 1.00 
Marshland (2 sites) 6.00 
Midhurst (2 sites) ` °. 1.52 
Newcastle - in - Emlyn 

(11 sites) . 3.71 
Newcastle - in - Enılyn 

(1 sıte) — 
Newmarket . 2.50 
Newport Pag’ П (2 sites) 2.75 
Oswestry (5 em 5.25 
Oundle 1.00 

| Peterborough 0.60 

| Rugby . 4.63 
Sevenoaks ` 3.63 

| Shardlow (3 sites) 5.45 
Shardlow (1 site). —- 
Stoke-on-Trent, 2.38 
Stratford-on-Avon (7 sites) 4.43 
Tenterden . қ 0.75 

| Ticehurst (2 sites) 3.50 
Toubridge (3 sites) 8.58 

| Wakefield 12.17 

| Westbourne 0.59 
Westhampnett 2.0 

' West Lancashire - 5.00 
Wilton (2 sites) . 2.00 

‚ Wing (1 site) А -- 

‚ Witney (6 sites) . . 11.59 
Woodbridge (4 sites) . 5.60 
Wrexham (4 sites) -- 

215.56 

| Тоғай 450.80 

approved: 

Rural. Acreage. 

' Bingham 19.98 
Branston (2 sites) 9.08 
Bromley (6 sites). 50.67 
Buckingham 1.50 
Chorley 2.00 
Darlington . 2.00 
Darttord (2 sites) 15.0 

| Daventry (2 sites) 2.98 
Devizes (7 sites) . 8.02 

‚ Dorking 1. 
Easington . | 15. 
Easingwold (2 sites) 6. 
East Grinstead 1. 

| East Retford 1. 

| Му 0. 

, Erpingham (2 sites) 2. 

, Eton . 1. 
Farnham (12 sites) 16. 
Foleshill (2 sites) 7. 
Fordingbridge 1. 
Forehoe (3 sites) . 10. 


14.05 | Ticehurst (4 sites) 


Schemes submitted: 


Hemel du cd 
Hensteaa 

Highworth . 

Hitchin А 
HoMingbourne (7 sites) 
Kettering (2 sites) 
Kingsclere š 
Lichfield я 

Llandaff & Dinas Powis 
Loddon and Е 
Long Ashton š 
Maidstone . 

Market Harborough 
Marshlanq 

Newhaven (2 sites) 
Newport Pagnell 
Pontefract . ; 

St. AusteM . 

Salisbury 

Samford . 

S. Westmorland ( (2 sites) 
Tendring (2 sites) 
Thakeham (3 sites) 


— 
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Всігіха Sires. Schemes approved—(continued): 


Rural. Acreage. Rural. Acreage. 
Tisbury à 1.50. Woodstock (3 sites) 5.58 
Valley (30 sites) 53.06 Wycombe š ; 1.70 
Ware . 3.62 Yeovil . і š 5 0.89 
Wem . 0.50 | 
Wilton (2 sites) . 2.00 $19.72 
Wimborue and Cran- County Councils. 

borne (11 sites) 1101 Hertford (3 sites) . 1.49 
Wing (2 sites) 164 Huntingdon (2 sites) . 1.90 
Wisbech 2.57 
Wokingham 0.85 Total . 1,552.95 


House Puans.—Schemes submitted: 


Urban. Хо. of Houses. Rural, No, of houses. 
Ajfreton . | 40 | East Ashford . ç 12 
Baildon . 10 | Юу (5 schemes) 18 
Dlackpool (2 schemes) 490 | Fordingbridge в 12 
Briton Ferry . ; 26 | Godstone (2 schemes) 14 
Cheadle and Gatley (2 Hardingstone (4schemes) 20 

schemes) 74 | Hemsworth (part emo 20 
Cheltenham (part scheme) 40 | Henstead š 4 
Chertsey (2 schemes) 146 | Holywell 20 
Eston (part scheme) 40 | Huntingdon . : 6 
Gloucester (part ELEM 50 | Loddon and Clavering 1 4 
Hartlepoo  . 35 | Maldon š ; 16 
Kettering . 95 | Malling . қ 20 
Leeds (part scheme) 15 | Marshland (5 schemes) . 28 
Letchworth š 54 | Melbourn (2 schemes) 12 
Lichfield . 24 | Meford . А 8: 
Mountain Ash 244 | Newmarket 12 
Mynyddislwyn 500 | North Witchford 4 
Newbury 52 | Romsey (2 an 14 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (part Rotherham . 68 

scheme) . 426 | St. Albans 18 
Panteg (part scheme) 28 | Skipton 16 
Presteign (2 schemes) 12 | South Westmorland қ 28 
Wandsworth 40 | Spalding (part scheme) . o0 
Wells-next-the-Sea 24 | Tendring (2 schemes) 12 

Wellington 8 
2,505 | Westhampnett 20 
Witney (10 schemes) 58 
Woodstock +. 4 

Rural. No. of houses. — 
Banbury i | 4 722 
Bradfield 10 
Chelmsford | 12 County Council. 
Chepstow (part scheme). 98 | Huntingdon (4 schemes) 19 
Crowmarsh . . ; 6 — 
Durham . 66 Total . 5,044 

Schemes approved: 

Urban. Хо. of houses. Rural, No. of houses. 
Baildon . . . 70 Banbury . . 4 
Bedwelity (part scheme). 634 ı Belvoir (2 schemes). : 8 
Blackburn (part scheme) 26 ' Bourne 4 
Blackpool (2 schemes) 490 , Brackley (2 schemes) 24 
Bury : 68 | Bradfield š 10 
Cheadle and Catley (5 ‚ Cheimstord 4 

schemes) , 74 Chepstow (part scheme) . 98 
Cheltenham 10, Cookham 5 : 6 
Cheltenham (part scheme) 40, Crick 2 
Chertsey (2 schemes) 146 Depwade 2 
Desborough 20. Durham . 73 
Eston (part scheme) 40 | Grantaam 4 
Gloucester (part scheme). 50 | Hemsworth 54 
Kettering 95; Henstead (3 schemes) 12 
Kingston- upon- “Hill (part | Hertford . 6 

seheme) 152. Melford . 8 
Leeds (part scheme) 157 St. Faith’s 8 
Lichfield . қ N 24 | St. Ives (part scheme) 2 
Loughborough 28 | Spalding (part scheme) . 50 
Newbury ; 32 | Tendring ; қ f 6 
Oxford (part scheme) 121 Wallingford . : к 19 
Paignton 52 | Wisbech . я : 4 
Panteg (part scheme) „ 28 
Poole . ; р 15 399 
Rothwell . 14 
Saddleworth 2 16: County Council. 
Taunton (part scheme) . 14 | Huntingdon (5 schemes). 10 

2,175! Total . 2,582 


Sixty-three lay-out schemes were submitted by forty- 
four Local Authorities, and sixty-two schemes (promoted 
by thirty-four Local Authorities) were approved, bringing 
the total number of schemes approved to 1,013. 


Messrs. Вотском, VAUGHAN & Co. have received the 
approval of the Bishop Auckland magistrates to their pro- 
posed factory at Middlestone for the manufacture of high 
explosives for mining purposes. The plans and site are 
approved by the Secretary of State. 
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The Gas-Filled Lamp.*—IV. 


Abstract of a Paper delivered at the Royal Society 
of Arts by Francis W. Wilcox. 
| COMMERCIAL LIGHTING. 
COMMERCIAL lighting includes the lighting of shops, 
offices and similar interiors. In this field of service, the 
gas-filled lamp leads to general overhead lighting by 
single, large lamps, under the following systems : — 

(1) Semi-indirect lighting with simple ора! glass 
hemispheres or ornamental forms of bowls of alabaster 
glass or real alabaster or marble. 

Under this system are included the new types of semi- 
enclosed or wholly enclosed lighting units. | 

There is а large field of application for such complete 
units, replacing arm fittings and lamp clusters. They 
are of value in providing lighting unit combinations that 
can safely be used to give the proper diffusion and distri- 
bution of light, and to prevent the glare and unsatisfac- 
tory results from attempting to use the new lamps in old 
fittings or reflectors and other unsuitable equipment. 


Type of modern industrial unit with diffusing cap 

| | for gas-filled lamp. 

(2) Indirect Lighting. The light is reflected to the 
ceiling, from the large surface of which it is again reflec- 
ted and diffused about the room, producing, when prop- 
erly done, the most agreeable and effective of illumination 
results from gas-filled lamps. The equipment of mirror 
reflector and lamp is supported inside an upturned bowl 
which may be opaque, or have luminous panels. 

(3) Diffusing system employing a diffusing glass 
globe or ball around the lamp. 

The first and second systems are the ones most used 
as the diffusing system does not give the same opportu- 
nity for controlling the distribution of the light. 

The choice lies largely between the semi-indirect light- 
ing and the indirect lighting system. The untutored 
user will. in general, express a preference for the semi- 
indirect system, because of the general tendency to 
select a fitting with the source of light visible. It is re- 
markable, however, how the opinion of users changes 


24 


Mirror бізге 


Indirect lighting fitting and polar curve—500 watt lamp. 


once they have had an opportunity of trying properly- 
designed indirect lighting. Extensive tests by Dr. Ferrée 
in the United States have demonstrated that the eye 
suffers the minimum of fatigue under indirect lighting 
—less than with any other lighting system. 


* Pubh-: >d Бу arrangement with “The Illuminating Engi- 
neer," tbe organ of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
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A great variety of results are given by semi-indirect 
fittings, due to the difference in density of the glass em- 


ployed and to inattention to the proper location of the _ 


lamp in the bowl. | 

[t is of great importance that the glass bowls of semi- 
indirect fittings should be of sufficient density and give 
the greatest possible diffusion with a minimum of absorp- 
tion. Where bowls of thin light glass are used, the 
brillianey of the light is apt to be almost as objectionable 
as direct lighting. 

For show-window lighting the new lamp ‘requires 
deep reflectors completely hooding the lamp, and suspen- 
ding the lamp in a vertical position. 


LIGHTING WITHOUT PENDANT FITTINGs. 

In gas lighting, a chandelier or fitting hanging in the 
centre of the room was required to support the flame 
burners. Out of this practice grew the fashion of the 
lighting fitting suspended from the ceiling. Electric 
lighting continued this fashion, and the trail of the fitting 
is still over the hghting industry to-day. Now the gas- 
filled lamp, in causing the obsolescence of direct light- 
ing, Modifies the fitting into a bowl, and thus frees 
lighting from conventional equipment and methods. The 
indications are that this evolution will continue and will 
tend to eliminate the fitting as such, and clear the ceiling 
and interior of all exposed lighting equipment. Indirect 
lighting accomplishes this by (a) the use of columns, 
pillars or other existing structures in the room—such as 
the tops of bookcases or bank railings or partitions to 
support lamps and reflectors; (b) the use of floor pede- 
stals and table standards with equipment arranged to 
project the light upon the ceiling. 


Twv Y 


ист STANDARD 
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Lamps may be concealed in beautiful alabaster vases 
placed on mantels or table or pedestals to form attractive 
sources of light and agreeable lighting. 

The use of artificial sky-lights and artificial windows 
and cornice lighting are other methods that dispense with 
any electroliers or exposed fittings, and have considerable 
possibilities. 

PROJECTORS AND Егоор LIGHTING. 

In display lighting and lighting of exteriors, the gas- 
filled lamp has introduced what is known as flood light- 
ing in place of the previous method of outline lighting of 
buildings and grounds with festoons or lines of lamps. 

In this work the results have been accomplished bv 
the wide use of projectors, for which the new lamps are 
specially adapted. A most notable example of the beau- 
tiful and effective results possible with flood lighting of 
buildings was the Panama Exhibition at San Francisco, 
which was lighted throughout on this plan. 

Flood lighting is very widely applied in various fields 
of exterior lighting for lighting of shipyards and docks. 
railway stations, quarries; also for fire brigade and simi- 
lar work, as well as patrol work. On the display side, 
it is usefully employed in the spectacular illumination of 


public buildings, monuments, hoardings, signs, as well 


as for outdoor festivities. 
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“KING? 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 
PLASTER SLABS 


PARTITIONS 


EXTERNAL WALLS 
FLOORS - - ROOFS 


FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINGS 


` COMPOSITION FLOORING 


m 


Built with ^ KING" Concrete Blocks. 


J. А. KING & CO. ™ suk umpu s. 


Telegrams: “ KINOVIQUE, LONDON "’ Telephone: CENTRAL 773, CITY 2218 


And BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, LEEDS (Telephone: 22712 LEEDS) 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, NOTTS; SHEFFIELD, RAWCLIFFE, YORKS 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS. 
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The 
NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


thank all friends and customers for their 


continued confidence and wish them a Very 
Happy Christmas and a Prosperous New Year. 


wi 


Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams; " Radiators Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: °° Liableness London." ° 
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General. 


KIDDERMINSTER Gas Co. have laid down -plant for the 
manutacture of concrete bricks. | 

Tre Brigg Board of Guardians have adopted plans for 
a new laundry, to cost £3,500. 

Botton-UPON-DEARNE Council has obtained sanction fo 
purchase a brickyard at Bolton. 

MR. Howa&p, architect, Oxford, is preparing a detailed 
design for the war memorial reredos, &c., which it is pro- 
posed to erect in the High Wycombe Parish Church. 

THR Castle Motor Co. have purchased from the Kidder- 
minster Town Council twelve acres of land on the Aggborough 
estate for extensions to their works. 

‚Mr. James HAMILTON, of Hale Road, Altrincham, 
Cheshire, builder and contractor (of Messrs. J. Hamilton & 
Son), left estate valucd at £46,322. 

THe Droxford Rural District Council have appointed Mr. 
Norman Atkins, of Fareham, their architect under the 
housing scheme. 

Тне Barnsley Town Council last week approved general 
proposals for the erection of 1,560 houses and a commence- 
ment with the Cundy Cross and Racecommon road sites. 


THE New Industries Committee of the Kidderminster’ 


Corporation are asking for power to sell 12) acres of land 
belonging to the Corporation for the erection of motor works. 

THE Scarborough Pure Ice and Cold Storage Co. propose 
to erect an additional ice factory in the vicinity of Scar- 
borough harbour to meet the requirements of the local fishing 
industry. 

Тне London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd., are 
about to erect new bank premises in the Market Square, 
Aylesbury. Тһе plans have been approved by the Town 
Council. 

Work on 150 houses іп the course of construction by the 
Swansea Corporation was stopped on Saturday last owing 
to a dispute regarding sub-contracting. Тһе contractors 
for the erection, having no joinery plant, wished to sub- 
let that portion of the work to a local firm paying trade 
union wages. The operatives declinel to agree to this 
proposal. | 

Tur Kidderminster Corporation last week adopted a 
recommendation of the Housing Committee that the erection 
of the houses needed in the borough be placed in the hands 
o" the Federation of Builders of the district on the lines 
laid down bv the committee, and also directing the Council 
to apply to the Public Works Loan Board to borrow tho 
necessary money, 

Mr. F. E. OpensHaw, F.R.I.B.A., as honorary archi- 
tect, has prepared a design for a war memorial cross to be 
erected in Cheddar Churchyard at ап estimated cost of 
£275. 
at the top will contain four niches, in which will be repre- 
sented: (1) The Crucifixion, (2) the Virgin and the Child, 
(3) St. Michael. and (4) St. George, whilst the names of 
those who fell will be inscribed at the base. 

Ir has been decided to restore the ancient crypt under 
the Ladye Chapel at Hereford Cathedral as a war memorial. 
Sir Harry Webb, Bart., has announced his intention to 
restore the altar and place a reredos in the crypt, at a cost 
of £1,000, as a memorial to his son, who was killed in the 
war. Sir Harry Webb has commissioned Sir William Gos- 
comhe John, R.A., to undertake the work so far as the altar- 
piece and reredos are concerned. 

Tue Streets and Buildings Committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council has decided to recommend the grant of per- 
mission to the Caledonian Railway Company to erect a 
meter chamber on the roof of Princes Street Station Hotel. 
The matter came before the Town Council at the last meet- 
ing, when objection was made to the proposed addition by 
the Cockburn Association on grounds of amenity. The sub- 
ject was then remitted back for reconsideration, with the 
result stated. 

THe Ministry of Health have formally sanctioned the 
Teamington Housing Committee’s acceptance of the tender 
of three working men to build thirty-four houses on the 
Leicester Street site for £30,563. The work of clearing the 
site has now begun. The three workmen contractors are 
Mr. T. Blunt, decorator; Mr. Standbridge, bricklayer, and 
secretary of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society; and Mr. 
Parker, secretary of the Joiners’ Society. Rentals have not. 
yet been fixed, but the average cost of the houses, which 
vary in sige, is £900, owing to the foundations having to be 
laid in made ground. 

Tur Stretford Urban District Council has approved 
plans for the lay out of the Gorse Park site and for the 
designs for the houses. There will be 240 houses on the 
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The cross is 17 feet 6 inches high, and the “‘lantern’’ — 


. all buildings and works thereon. 
. Intention to construct the houses of local stone, of which tnere 
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estate, viz.: 16 with two bedrooms each, 93 with three bed. 
rooms, 97 with three bedrooms and parlour, 30 with four 
bedrooms and parlour, and four shops. Тһе Council has 
received the sanction of the Ministry of Health to the 
borrowing of £11,091 for the purchase of the Moss Road 
site, and plans have been approved for sewering this and 
the Gorse Hill Park sites. 

Tue Nottingham Housing Committee recommended the 
City veuncil on Monday last the acceptance of the follow- 
ing tenders:-—T. Caunt, contractor, Sherwood, four houses 
iu Woodville Drive (formerly Newstead Street), Sherwood, 


“аб £88) per house; J. Wright, contractor, Wilford, four- 


teen pirleur houses at £1,000 per house, and sixteen non- 
parlour houses in Wilford Grove and Mundella Road, at 
£875 per house: J. Coppin & Son, contractors, Sneinton, 
four houses in City Road, Dunkirk, at £595 per house; and 
J. Coppin & Son, fourteen houses in First Avenue, Carlton, 
at £803 per house. 

THE Housing and Health Committees of the Walsall 
Town Council estimate that 1,478 working-class houses 
will be required during the next three years to meet the 
demand, im addition to 105 houses for families who will be 
displaced by the clearanoe of a congested area in Wisemore, 
and 202 dwellings required to replace a similar number 
which are past repair, making а total of 1,785 houses. Тһе 
Corporation scheme, which is now in hand, provides for the 
етеспоп of 555 houses at Blakenall. So far it has been 
found impossible to commence building operations owing 
to the difficulty in obtaining materials. 

А REAUTIFICATION and public amenities committee is to 
be appointed by the Bermondsey Borough Council. Among 
its duties will be the care and acquisition of open spaces, 
the planting oí trees and shrubs in public streets, the im- 
provemen* of waste spaces, the cultivation by agreement with 
landlords and tenants of forecourts and front gardens, the 
provision of boxes and plants for window gardens, and the 
promotion and encouragement of shows and competitions. 
The provision of winter gardens and entertainments comes 
within the reference of the committee, which will also deal 
with the regulation of advertisements, and the prevention 
of unsightly erections, refuse dumps, &c. 

AT а meeting held at York. representative of the 34th 
Division, with. Major-General Sir C. L. Nicholson in the 
chair, it was decided to erect battlefield exploit memorials 
on the following sites, with the necessary War Office per- 
mission: La Boiselle (Somme battle, July 1, 1916); Mont 
Noir (Lys battle, April 1918) ; Broenbeek Valley (Passchen- 
dale battle, October 1017), fo Divisional В.А. апа В.Е. 
only. The first two are to consist of stone memorials sur- 
mounted by bronze figures, and the last of a stone monolith 
without any figure. It was further decided to spend at 
least £2,000 on these memorials, of which £1,400 is available 
from surplus Divisional funds. 

AT the last meeting of the Standish Urban District 
Council it was reported that at the meeting of the General 
Purposes and Housing Committee plans were submitted by 
Messrs. Pennington & Unwin, the Council’s architects, for 
the laying out for housing purposes of the site in Preston 
Road. The estimated cost of the site of the lay out is £3,500, 
this amount including roads, sewers, water pipes, and gas 
lamps. The architects also submitted plans of the proposed 
houses, forty-five of type “А” at an estimated cost of £745 
per house, and twelve houses of type “В” at an estimated 
cost of £830 per house. The Council approved the plans, 
and decided to submit them to the Housing Commissioner. 

Мевенз. CAMMELL, LAIRD & Co. commenced building а 
garden village to accommodate the men employed at their 
works at Penistone. The site is at Cubley, upon which they 
proposed eventually to erect 800 houses, and a start was 
made in ninety-four houses. Ву arrangement with the 
company, however, the Penistone Urban Council have taken 
over tha scheme. Тһе company will pay the Council 
£59 145. 4d. per year (the amount realisable from a penny 
rate), and will pay one-halt of any deficit borne or incurred 
by the Council under the scheme, over and above “ле amount 
realisahle in each year from the penny rate. The oompany 
also indemnify the Council to the extent of one-half against 
any other loss, claim, or expense. The company agree on 
demand to pay to the Council any instalments of the 
£90.000 (estimated cost of the ninety-four houses) which may 
have been paid. and therenpon the Council will re-convey io 
the company the site of the houses and village green, with 
Jt was the original 


is an abundance in the district, but in order to comply with 
the requirements of the Ministry of Health to cut down the 
cost concrete blocks, manufactured on the site, have had 
to be substituted. š 
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Wren and the Rebuilding of London. 


Mr. SYDNEY PERKS gave a most interesting paper on 
“London Town-Planning Schemes in 1666," on 
December 15 at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, but in his paper—an abstract of which we 
give—he appears to have been somewhat over 
stringent in his criticisms of the methods of one 
who is the greatest outstanding figure among English 
architects. Ав far as his case goes there 15 no gain- 
saying that he proved that Wren made efforts to 
obtain the King’s approval to his scheme which were 
worthy of a pushing man of business, and inferentially 
we gather that Mr. lerks considers this fact to be 
detrimental to the reputation of a great architect. 
But if we consider the times in which he lived 
it is obvious that only by such methods could 
he have expected to meet with success. The epoch 
of Charles II. 15 almost the nadir of our history : 
corruption was rampant, the King himself а pleasure- 
loving voluptuary immersed in the pursuit of personal 
enjoyment and a pensioner of Louis XIV. Affairs 
of State were neglected, the Dutch held the seas, and 
every department of the publie services was, as Pepys 
shows, mismanaged.  Wren's one and only chance 
was to secure the King's approval before others if he 
wished for success in his attempt to recreate a city. 
We have never regarded. his plan for the rebuilding 
of the City as a final scheme, but as the roughest of 
drafts for the solution of a great problem. It is 
inconceivable that had he been called upon to carry it 
out he would have neglected to amend faults even 
as the provision of an adequate space for St. Paul's 
or the defective alignment of the angles of streets. 
Nor do we think that the obliteration and. disregard 
of ancient. boundaries was a fault in his plan, fer, 
assuming that a town planner of to-day had to solve 
a similar problem, there seems no adequate reason 
why the new streets to be formed should follow old 
lines, while Wren was in accord with the opinion, 
which has been dominant in every age excepting our 
own, in paving ecant attention to the work of his 
predecessors. Our medieval ancestors had Һе 
scruple as to pulling down and destroying the work of 
any age but their own, and the cult of preservation 
of ancient monuments is the most modern o; 
structural policies. 

It is true that the preservation of Old St. Paul's 
was attempted, but the governing consideration was 
the desire to effect the saving of a cost, which, in the 
impoverished state of our finances, was an enormous 
burden. Наа the Guildhall been demolished we 
should now regret it, as we regret the demolition of 
the London before the Fire, for reasons «f 
archwological and antiquarian interests, but if in 
the hands of Wren the new Guildhall had been a 
building of the order of Somerset House we should 
probably have gained more than we lost. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse in a recent paper pointed 
‘out that we could not regard Wren's plan for the 
rebuilding of the Citv in the light of а solution of 
modern traffic. problems, because down to the era 
of the Stuarts it was natural to assume that what was 


required was to bring the traffic together at focal 
pointe, but now with the enormous increase 1n the 
volume of traflic our problem is to distribute it by 
means of ring roads and other devices to keep it froin 
becoming congested at certain points. But this is 
in no way a criticism of the merits of plans proposed 
for quite other conditions which none two hundred 
years ago could have dreamed would ever arise. Ав 
to the preservation of places of historic interest in 
Sir John Evelyn's plan we confess that we cannot 
see any traces of it in the plan which we publish, 
with the exception that it shows the old Cathedral 
with a space round it. ‘The ‘Halls of the 12 
Antient Companies” are shown in entirely new 
positions, and the same is true of other important 
buildings, though it is true that the sites of more 
buildings are indicated than on the АП Souls’ version 
of Wren's plan. 

Nor can we agree with Mr. Perks in thinking 
(Бас Wren's new Citv would have been uninteresting 
or commonplace, rather we believe it would have 
been a great improvement on the mediaval collection 
of irregular lanes and alleys, which has become 
crystallised and preserved by the failure to come to 
а comprehensive agreement with individual property- 
owners; and the failure of the authorities to carry 
орі а scheme the French Kings or the Popes of the 
era of the Renaissance would have imposed on the 
people. Тһе difference between first. conceptions 
and final realisation is shown in the case of Wren 
by the contrast between the extraordinary Warrant 
Design and St. Paul's as it exists. Nor even by this, 
his greatest work, can we form an adequate impres- 
sion of what Wren could have done, for when we 
make due allowance for the improvements which he 
would һауе effected іп execution the rejected 
design for the Cathedral must be held to be one of 
the greatest works of the Renaissance. The true 
measure of Wren's outstanding genius can onlv be 
arrived at by a comparison of his work with that of 
Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and Chambers, men 
who for the greater part lived in less difficult times 
and had the use of ampler means. We have also to 
bear in mind that Wren was—to use a modern phrase 
—rushed throughout his life, and we have also to 
remember the conditions he was working to fulfil, 
ccnditions which are alluded to in the ‘* Parentalta "' 
and also in the report he drew up for the guidance of 
the architects called on to erect additional churches in 
the reign o£ Queen Anne. Тһе fame of Inigo Jones 
rests on comparatively few actual buildings, and 1 
is open to all of us to assume that he would have 
proted himself to be the greatest of English archi- 
tects, but the reputation. of Wren rests on actual 
monuments which surround us to-day. Doubtless, 
he had the advantage of the help of the craftsman to 
an extent it is difficult to realise, but behind this 
there was the compelling, creative force of a great 
cents. For these reasons we feel that Mr. Perks. 
takes a somewhat warped view of one to whom our 
national architecture owes much, and would have 
owed more had he lived in happier circumstances. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: DESIGN FOR WAR MEMORIAL. А. С. HoLLIDAY. 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: DESIGN FOR WAR MEMORIAL. Enric В, ARTHUR. 
UNIT CONSTRUCTION CO., LIMITED: TYPES OF HOUSES ERECTED AT BRAINTREE. Messrs. C. H. B. QUENNELL and 


W. F. CRITTALL, Architects. (See article on page 382.) 


Notes and Comments. 


That Special Correspondent. 

А SPECIAL correspondent of the ** Pall Mall Gazette," with 
a taste for statistics, has found out the real reason why 
servants are difficult to get. It is the fault of the archi- 
tect, who wants “ waking up.” On the authority of a 
pamphlet issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction, we 
learn that the process of making afternoon tea involves 
350 feet of walking by the servant before she can bring 
her tray in, while the preparation of a three-course dinner 
involves 1,400 feet of walking for the poor woman. We 
suppose that what the correspondent really wants is a 
system by which a servant can lie on a lounge and, by 
pressing buttons, collect and mix food and cook it. And 
if we can manage to do all this, we may learn to go one 
better, and arrive at a state in which cooking can be done 
by the exercise of mind over matter hypnotically. There 
is one further stage to travel, which is to induce people 
to believe they have eaten and to do away with the neces- 
sity of obtaining food altogether; but it may be a little 
time before we can compass this, and in the meantime 
we must progress by degrees. 


The Discovery of the Unknown. 

Mn. Buicu Bonp’s discoveries at Glastonbury Abbey, an 
account of which he gives in '' The Gate of Remem- 
brance,’’ are most interesting, and it cannot be disputed 
that, so far as this special case is concerned, he has been 
able to excavate in the right spot and find what he was 
seeking through alleged means which, to say the least, are 
unusual. It seems a pity that powers so uncommon should 
not be utilised to the fullest extent, for there are many 
secrets of the past in connection with our historic build- 
ings which we should desire to have solved. We wonder 
whether Mr. Bond would place himself at the disposal of 
architects and archaeologists who are seeking for solutions 
of such problems, for this would serve a double purpose, 
first of establishing material truths, and secondly of 
proving facts of even greater value and importance to 
mankind. In the meantime we should not like to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether such things are singular 
coincidences arrived at by chance, or whether Mr. Bond's 
methods rest on a surer foundation, which can be demon- 
strated and proved by a series of cases. 


Mr. А. W. Саше and the Traffic Problem. 
WE had the privilege of witnessing a demonstration of 
Mr. A. W. Gattie's marvellous system for dealing with 
the despatch and handling of freight at his experimental 
works at Battersea. Now that the official report on the 
subject is on the eve of publication, we will only say that 
we hope the results of the Committee’s findings will be 
to prove that Mr. Gattie's system is one that can be 
carried out, for, even if his figures prove to be exaggerated, 
there is ample room for effecting an enormous saving 
both of space, time, and money over present methods, the 
shortcomings of which are patent to all of us. And if 
Mr. Gattie's opinions should be endorsed, he will rank 


among the great inventors because of the extent and 
nature of the benefits which he has made possible. 


Edward the Confessor's Palace at Windsor. 
Tug Berks Archeological Society met at Reading (о hear 
a lecture given by Captain А. Vaughan-Williams on the 
excavations conducted by him on the site of Edward the 
Confessor's Palace in Windsor Park, of which no signs 
exist above ground. A kitchen and a banqueting hall 
42 ft. square have been discovered in which was found 
the skeleton of a bear. A chapel has also been traced, 
and a small sum has been raised to provide means for the 
continuance of the work. It is to be hoped that the 
further prosecution of such interesting excavations will 
not be hampered by a want of necessary funds. 


The London County Council's Little Bill 
for Housing. 


Tug Chairman of the L.C.C. Housing Committee has 
stated that it 1s quite probable that the Council will have 
to raise 30 million pounds within the next five or six 
vears for housing. Тһе Roehampton Estate, which has 
been acquired for the purpose of mixed development, 
is 147 acres in extent and plans approved provide for the 
erection of 1,194 working-class houses on 75.57 acres, or 
15 houses to the acre; 16 acres have been reserved for 
allotments and open spaces, and sites have been allocated 
for schools. "The cost of development, including roads 
and sewers, will be £1,300,000, and there will be a little 
deficit of nearly £50 on each house per annum.  Con- 
sidering that London housing has hitherto paid its way 
after allowing for all charges and the provision of a proper 
sinking fund, the contrast is not a cheerful one for the 
ratepayers, but it is in accordance with the fashionable 
finance of the day, and will give untinged satisfaction to 
the pupils who sit at the feet of Sidney Webb and Bernard 
Shaw. 


This view was taken previous to the entire demolition of the Porch 
of entrance into the hall. 
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The Wards of the City of London.—XVI.* 
By John Charles Thornley. 
: CORNHILL. 
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THE OLD ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


SCARCELY larger than the smallest of all, Cornhill is also, 
like Bassishaw, a ward of one street. Yet Cornhill, 
whether regarded as a street or as a ward, is one of the 
most interesting parts of the City. The street, which 
formerly extended eastward as far as St. Mary Axe, takes 
its name from the City’s ancient corn market. Even in 
its contracted form it embraces part of the Koyal Ex- 
change, two notable churches, palatial banks and insur- 
ance offices, and retail shops of ancient origin, at the 
same time branching off into byways of exceptional anti- 
quarian interest. 

More than a quarter of the north side of the parent 
street is occupied by a flank of the Royal Exchange, and 
about half of the whole building comes within the ward. 
The Royal Exchange was founded by that great merchant- 
prince Sir Thomas Gresham, and has been represented 
by three successive buildings on practically the same 
site. The first was built on the model of the Antwerp 
Bourse, by the Flemish architect Henryke. ` Of red brick, 
with stone facings, it was constructed as an open quad- 
rangle, around which were covered walks or pawns, one 
over the other. In the upper pawn were shops kept 
by goldsmiths, armourers, glass-sellers, apothecaries, and 
booksellers, while the lower pawn, corresponding with 
the present ambulatory, accommodated haberdashers, 
milliners, and dealers in trinkets. At the top of the build- 
ing were attics, with dormer windows peeping from a 
high-pitched roof. At each corner appeared Gresham's 
crest, a grasshopper. The main entrance was from Corn- 
hill, and close by was a bell tower, surmounted by a 
grasshopper vane. A bell rang at noon and at six in the 
evening as a signal for the assembly of English and 
foreign merchants, who did business in the open court 
on a larger scale than the tradesmen in the pawns. On 
visiting the building on January 23, 1570-1, Queen 
Elizabeth transformed it in a few words from the Bourse 


* See Introductory Article (July 4), “ Aldersgate” (July 25), 
“ Aldgate” (August 1), “ Bassishaw ' (August 15), “ Billings- 
` gate” (August 22), ‘‘ Bishopsgate Within” (September 12), 
© Bishopsgate Without” (September 26), “Bread Street 
(October 3), ‘‘ Bridge Within, and Without’’ (October 10). 
Broad Street’? (October 24), “ Candlewick " (November 7), 
* Castle Baynard’’ (November 14), ‘‘ Cheap" (November 21). 
“Coleman Street’? (December 5), апа  ''Cordwainer" 
(December 12). 


into the Royal Exchange, and her preference has been 
honoured to this day, despite two destructions by fire. 

Тһе first destruction came, as one may readily sup- 
pose, in 1666. Wren was too busy with his churches 
to give any help, and Edward Jarman undertook the 
task. Following the general plan of the destroyed build- 
ing, he fashioned in good Renaissance an open quadrangle 
with a spacious ambulatory below and a smaller pawn 
above. The front entrance continued to be in Cornhill, 
and was set off by a clock tower of timber. Caius 
Gabriel Cibber carved statues of English kings and queens 
to replace others that had been "burned or broken. Later 
the first and the second George were added by Rysbrach 
and the third by Wilton. "There are many contemporary 
drawings and prints of this the second Royal Exchange, 
which was destroyed by fire on January 10, 1838. 

For the third and present Royal Exchange we are in- 
debted to Sir William Tite. It cost about £180,000, and 
its style harmonises admirably with its surroundings, all 
more or less noble. Тһе younger Westmacott designed 
the pediment, and some new statues were made, notably 
those of Queen Victoria by J. G. Lough, of Queen 


Elizabeth by M. L. Watson, of Sir Thomas Gresham by 


S. Joseph, and of Sir Hugh Myddelton by J. F. Carew. 
While adopting once more the quadrangular plan, Tite 
turned the front of the building to the west, that operation 
being facilitated by a large clearance of houses. The posi- 
tion of the tower was changed from south to east, but the 
grasshopper was not forgotten. That chfrrups as of 
yore—by proxy of the chimes. History repeated itself 
when Queen Victoria opened the new building on October 
28, 1844. Since then the ambulatory has been decorated 
from time to time by frescoes from the brushes of notable 
artists, illustrative of great episodes in the history of the 
City and the nation. Very properly they include the 
visit to the first Exchange by Queen Elizabeth, and the 
opening of the third by Queen Victoria, the painter of 
the former being Ernest Crofts, В.А.’ and of the latter 
Robert W. Macbeth, R.A. 

The mere usefulness of the Roval Exchange has been 
minimised by the springing up in later days of separate 
exchanges for different departments of trade and com- 
merce, and by changed mercantile conditions generally. 
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CORNHILL AND BISHOPSGATE IN 1590. 


None the less the citizens are proud of the institution, 
and would not part with it for anything. This is a case 
where they can afford to be sentimental. As from the 
beginning, the Exchange is managed through a joint com- 
mittee by the City Corporation and the Mercers’ Company 
as trustees of Gresham’s munificence. The open space 
in front of the building is architecturally one of the finest 
sites in the world, and has been chosen, in part, for the 
erection at the first opportunity of a monument designed 
by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., in commemoration of London 
‘oops who fell in the Great War. According to present 
arrangements, the memorial will be exactly on the 
boundary of the Wards of Cornhi!! and Broad Street. 

We moderns cannot think of the Royal Exchange apart 
from Lloyd’s Corporation. It was not ever thus. In 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century Edward Lloyd 
kept a coffee house in Tower Street, frequented largely 
by seafarers. In 1692 he removed to Lombard Street, 
near the end of Abchurch Lane, a few doors from what 
was then the General Post Office. If he had fewer sea- 
farers among his customers he had more merchants, and 
the character of the establishment is well summed up in 
a jingle of 1700 :— 


Now to Lloyd’s coffee house he never fails, 
To read the letters and aitend the sales. 


The ‘‘ sales ” were ‘‘ by inch of candle,’’ and related to 
almost anything from a ship to a pipe of port. Occasion- 
ally dice were thrown to decide the ownership of a horse, 
or a coat, or perhaps a slave. The ‘‘ letters ” represented 
a system of correspondence initiated by Lloyd, conveying 
news from all parts of the world, particularly as to the 
movements of ships. In 1696 he started a newspaper, 
giving shipping and commercial intelligence three times 
a week. “ Lioyd’s News ’’ ran to the seventy-sixth 
number, and then for thirty years Lloyd and his successors 
relapsed from print to handwriting. In 1726 ‘‘ Lloyd's 
List ’’ was founded, and it is still flourishing to-day, being, 
next to the ‘‘ London Gazette,” the oldest newspaper in 
the metropolis. Meanwhile the coffee house gradually 
became the recognised centre of marine insurance. 
About 1770 the bfokers and underwriters removed to 
temporary quarters in Pope’s Head Alley, and four years 
later they took rooms over the Royal Exchange at a rent 
of £180 a year. A governing body was formed, and there 
was sufficient room in the Exchange for the expansion of 


the Corporation to its present vast proportions. Even 
‘‘ Lloyd's List ’’ is printed and published on the premises 
now. The west end of the Exchange is tenanted by the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, and there are shops around 
the exterior. 

Near the south-east corner of the Exchange, on the 
Cornhill kerb, stands an iron pump with this inscription : 
'* On this spot a well was first made and a house of correc- 
tion built thereon by Henry Wallis, Mayor of London in 
the year 1282. The well was discovered, much enlarged, 
and this pump erected in the year 1799 by the contribu- 
tions of the Bank of England, the East India Company, 
the neighbouring fire offices, together with the bankers 
and traders of the Ward of Cornhill.’’ This may seem 
to some a mighty pother about a parish pump. True, the 
handle has disappeared, and the utility of the whole thing 
is limited to a horse trough. But this derelict pump 
stands for a good deal in local history. The benefactor 
referred to in the inscription was a Cordwainer Alderman 
whose name is usually written in the City records as 
Henry le Waieys, or Galeys. He was thrice Mayor of 
London, and one of the first six members of Parliament 
for the City, elected in 1283. His interests as a wine 
merchant were so wide that between his first and second 
mayoralty in London he served as Mayor of Bordeaux. 
The house of correction which he built was called the Tun 
from its resemblance to a wine cask set on end. The well 
lay a little to the west of the prison, which was mainly 
occupied by night-waikers ; but in 1405 the Tun was con- 
verted into a cistern and thenceforth called the Conduit 
upon Cornhill. Later the well was planked over and a 
timber cage made, supplemented by stocks for vagabonds 
and а рШогу for profiteers. After the Great Fire the site 
remained vacant until the well was ‘‘ discovered ’’ and 
the present pump erected. 

The Standard in Cornhill stood in the middle of the 
road where Bishopsgate crosses, thus commanding four 
important streets. It was really a fountain, into which 
water was forced from the Thames at high tide, and the 
water was used not so much for drinking as for flushing 
the adjacent streets. The fame of the Standard, how- 
ever, rests chiefly upon the fact that from it for a long 
period were measured the distances along many main 
roads running out of London. Even after the structure 
had been removed the point was recognised, as many an 
old milestone attests. There is, for example, one such 
on Clapham Common. 
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Near the Standard was the church of St. Peter-upon- 
Cornhill, fitting, as it still does, into an angle of Cornhill 
and Bishopsgate. In good faith its '' seventeenth centen- 
ary '' was celebrated іп 1879, Archbishop Tait preaching 
what was doubtless an appropriate sermon. The idea then 
was that the church was founded in 179 by the British king 
known to the Romans as Regulus Lucius, and to his own 
people as Llewr Mawr; that it was the seat of a British 
Archbishopric, and that it was the Metropolitan church 
of Britain long before Canterbury Cathedral was founded. 
Pretty, but, alas, all wrong! The earliest authentic date 
that can be linked with the church is 1038, when Harold 
Harefoot was оп the throne. Certain it is that the church 
was collegiate, with an important grammar school 
attached. In 1411 Richard Whittington conveyed the 
patronage of the living, which came to him through his 
wife, to the Mayor and Corporation of London, in whose 
gift it has ever since remained. Wren rebuilt the 
church in 1680-1, by no means in his best style, though 
the interior is. better than the exterior, А mean 
brick tower supports a lead-covered cupola, surmounted 
by a lantern and small spire, and over all is the 
symbol of the patron saint, a key. A notable internal 
feature is an oaken rood screen said to have 
been designed by Wren himself. Mendelssohn played 
several times on the organ, and the keyboard which 
he used is preserved in the church. On the south side 
is a comparatively large churchyard approached by 5%. 
Peter’s Alley. 

A more imposing appearance is presented by St. 
Michael's, a little further west, chiefly by reason of 
its tower, one of the most familiar landmarks of the 
City. The old church had a three-storied tower and 
a spire, which the Great Fire spared while destroying 
the rest of the edifice. Wren rebuilt the body in 1672, 
and in 1722 the tower was pulled down to make way for 
the present tower, which is modelled on that of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and therefore late Gothic in the main. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century Sir Gilbert Scott 
further emphasised the Gothic aspect of the church, but 
a north porch he made has the fault of hiding too much 
of the tower. The patronage of the living has been in 
‚ the hands of the Drapers’ Company since 1503. There 
is on the south side, approached by St. Michael’s Alley, 
a spacious churchyard, in which were. a pulpit cross 
and houses for choristers before the Reformation. Sedate 
offices now overlook the enclosure, and a room is reserved 
for the Cornhill wardmotes. 

Between Cornhill and Lombard Street is a veritable 
maze of courts and alleys, in which the festive side of 
commercial life has been for centuries dominant. In 
Change Alley, obviously so called from its proximity to 
the Royal Exchange, was formerly Jonathan's Coffee 
House, the cradle of the Stock Exchange. In the same 
alley was Garraway’s. In the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century Thomas Garraway, or Garway, there 
began to popularise tea both in leaf and liquor, at the 
same time selling the customary viands and drinks of a 
coffee house, and affording facilities for mercantile and 
speculative transactions. The place became a great 
resort of merchants, and survived more or less on that 
footing until 1874, when Messrs. Martin absorbed it in 
a bank extension, not forgetting, however, to put up a 
‘memorial tablet. Near the Lombard Street end of the 
alley are still standing the bare walls of Baker's Chop 
Tlouse. Having just closed its doors after dispensing 
good English fare for more than two centuries, 1615 being 
adapted to the purposes of another bank extension. Still 
going strong is the George and Vulture in Castle Court, 
dear to readers of ''Pickwick.'' The licence is said to 
date from 1600, and is now combined with Thomas's 
Chop House. A revived Pickwick Club uses the hostelry, 
each of the members taking the name of a Pickwick 
character, and the great man himself being impersonated 
by Alderman James Roll, who will in all probability be 
Lord Mayor next year. . f 

То St. Michael's Alley belongs the gastronomic glory 
of having introduced coffee, as Change Alley did tea, 
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to the multitude. А hand-bill published before the Great 
Fire reads: '' The virtue of the coffee-drink, first pub- 
liquely made and sold in England by Pasqua Rosee in 
St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, at the sign of his own head.’ 
Rosee was а Ragusan youth whom Daniel: Edwards, а 
Turkey merchant, brought from Smyrna as his servant. 
In the same alley the Jamaica wine house, though 
modern, keeps alive the memory of a bygone rendezvous 
of West India merchants. Cowper's Court, named after 
an old City family that gave England a great poet, had 
the Jerusalem Coffee House, which was particularly the 
resort of merchants interested in the East Indies, China, 
and, in later years, Australia. It came down in 1879, 
and its site is marked by Jerusalem Chambers, to which 
a convivial touch is still given by the Jerusalem wine 
house in the basement. Pope's Head Alley is named 
after a pre-Reformation inn. The passage has already 
been mentioned as а temporary place of sojourn for 
Lloyd's, and it may be of interest to add that in White 
Lion Court (now Bengal Court) were formerly the offices 
of the famous Register of that Corporation, now housed 
in Lloyd’s Avenue, Aldgate. It should be noted that 
most of the courts and alleys above mentioned run into 
Langbourn, but they are so closely associated that they 
must be dealt with in a piece. About half of Finch Lane 
and of Birchin Lane is in Cornhill. The former was 
mentioned under Broad Street Ward. The latter, which 
extends into Langbourn, was formerly Birchover Lane, 
being named, if we may trust Stow, after ‘‘ the first 
builder and owner thereof.’’ In it was one of several 
coffee houses bearing the distinctive title of Tom's. In 
Finch Lane was Joe's, where “the best mutton chops 
in London are cooked,’’ as Peter Cunningham avouches 
with a contemporary smack of the lips. 

Coming out into the main street again, we still find 
the attique shop-front of Birch's. A former pro- 
prietor, Samuel Birch, Citizen and Cook, was Alderman 
of Candlewick, and served as Lord Mayor in 1814-5. 
He was an excellent pastrycook, but an indifferent play- 
wright and poet. Тһе culinary, without the literary, 
traditions oí the establishment are maintained and ш4ее:) 
enhanced by Messrs. Ring and Brymer, the caterers for 
banquets and other entertainments at the Guildhall, the 
Mansion House, and the halls of livery companies. 
Fortunately Cornhill does not rely upon Alderman Birch 
for literary fame. No less a poet than Thomas Gray was 
born in 1711 in a house which afterwards became his 
own and occupied part of the site of the Union Discount 
Company of London. His father was a broker on the 
Exchange. In 1918 the present Alderman of the ward 
obtained permission to insert in the modern building 
at his own expense a commemorative tablet with a 
medallion portrait of the poet. 

The donor of the Gray memorial, Sir Edward Cooper, 
is at the present time Lord Mayor of London. As 
Alderman he is assisted in the ward by six Common 
Councilmen. | | 


“Тһе Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
DECEMBER 25, 1869. 


То save and to spend money wisely are two things requiring 
a certain amount of talent, but which given amount the 
majority of people do not possess. In the minority is our 
friend Mr. Ayrton, whose one idea of duty to his country is 
saving money—never mind how foolishly. According to 
report, his latest attempt at economy is to deprive the Parks 
of floral decoration, which will be a saving to the country of 
a few thousand pounds—at the same time procuring her 
humiliation. The London Parks are the pride of the nation. 
To foreigners they are a source of delight and wonderment. 
Let this ‘‘ won't be an Ж Пе”! take away the flowers, and 
the Parks will be reduced to open spaces, shorn of their great 
charm. It will be a disgrace to the nation if such an 
attempt is made. London wants a few gay flowers to relieve 
it from the smoke and dirt, and there is no city in the мо 


where they are more appreciated, and where the ccst will be 
so little felt. 
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“A History of Everyday Things in England.” * 
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Fic. 20.—Elizabethan “ Plaie” Hanse, 
From “ A History of Everyday Things in England.” 


Tur second part of this delightful work carries the reader 
to the beginning of that period when “ everyday things ` 
begin to appear everyday things to us, in a word, it deals 
with the more recent half of that past whiclr has for 
most of us the colour of romance. The great strength 
of the book lies in the fact that it is not a hasty resumé 
of elementary facts, but the work of those who have seen 
much, enjoyed much, and read much, and have the 
capacity of making the reader feel and share the pleasure 
they have obtained in the process. We should like to 
see the book made—as it well might be on its merits— 
a text-book in our schools, but in a way this would be 
unfair to it, as anything which is labelled a text- 
book is apt to be studied as a text-book to the loss of 
the pure enjoyment we derive from what is not designated 
as educational, and for that reason we would rather that 
youth placed it at the end of the shelves of historical 
romances, rather than among those devoted to a more 
sober purpose. To understand is good, but to enjoy 1s 
better, and the latter very often includes the former, but 
it is the things we enjoy alone which form our enchanted 
world, which is the only world worth dwelling in for man, 
woman and child, and the world which too often ceases 
to exist for some of us exposed to the “ slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.’’ The historical information in the 
book is well and pleasingly introduced with the art of a 
born narrator of stories, who gives just enough to make 
his meaning clear and not enough to interrupt the thread 
of his tale. We will give two examples. 

The Tudors did their job magnificently, and when their 
line came to an end England stood well with the world ; the 
Dutchmen burnt our ships in the Medway, and we had pro- 
duced a race of men whose names still make the blood tingle. 


Tt was because of all this that Englishmen put up with ап. 


absolute rule; for the Tudors not only ruled, but served 
their people as well. 


And again— 


The collision was inevitable; Cromwell was bound to 
win through; and to him must be given the credit for again 
winning for England that respect abroad which the Stuarts 
had thrown away. The Puritans would have been unpleasant 
people to live with, but they were strong men. Charles II. 
had a saving sense of humour and little else, and James DE, 


* * A History of Everyday Things in England.” 
two parts, of which this is the second — 1500-1799. 
illustrated by Mariorie and C. Н. B. Quennell. 
P. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


Done in 
Written and 
Published by 


“ Fforstaller and Regrator of 
Marketts and Feyres and 
Vitellars, 1509." [Fforstaller 
was one who: bought goods 
on the way to market. 
Regrator, one who creased 
a corner in goods in the 
market. А certain cure for 


profiteering.] 


(From * A History of Every- 
day Things in England.") 


desertel his inheritance and left a shadowy series of pre- 
tenders who coloured romance but lacked grip. 


The sixteenth- and seventeenth-century ships, the 
Renaissance theatre and its houses, costume, games, 
arms, and habits are all alluded to and most admirably 
illustrated. The only fault we can find with the volume 
before us is that by some mischance some of the descrip- 
tions and dates of the coloured plates of costumes have 
become misplaced. We believe it would have been better 
had they been described as costumes between certain 
reigns. From the many illustrations given we have 
selected one of the smallest as it has a suggestion on 
one of the problems of our own times! 


WrsTMINSTER City Council last week abandoned their. 
scheme, decided on last July, to utilise the Poland Street 
Workhouse site for a housing scheme. The Housing Com- 
mittee reported that they, and also the London Housing 
Board, had come to the conclusion that the site was far too 
costly to permit of an economic scheme, or even for conver- 
sion into flats. ; 

Str Aston Wess, P.R.A., recently made a strong appeal 
at the Mansion House, London, for the preservation of the 
church of St. Mary Abchurch, off Cannon Street, built by 
Sir Christopher Wren. Не said һе had examined the 
timbers of the roof, and found that they had warped in 
such a way as to get off their bearings, and there was a 
danger of the whole collapsing. He roughly estimated that 
£5,000 would he required to put the building in thorough 
repair. He was sure City men would do their best to save 
one of the priceless treasures of London. The appeal was 
warmly supported by the Dean of St. Paul’s, who said that, 
while he was prepared to concede that the churches could 
be made of more value to the City, he was opposed to the 
destruction of such as had artistic and historic interest. 

Str VINCENT Evans, on behalf of the committee 
appointed to arrange the grant of arms to the Welsh 
National Library, has now forwarded the grant to Sir John 
Williams. The arms are “Sable on a fesse between three 
open books argent embellished, or, a lion passant guardant 
gules on a wreath of the colours, a dragon passant gules 
holding in the dexter paw a parchment roll tied with a 
riband azure, on either side a dragon gules each gorged with 
a collar and suspended therefrom by a chain or a closed 
book embellished gold." Motto, “ Briant pob gwybodaeth ” 
(“АП learning is a privilege’’). It is said to be granted 
to “Johanni Williams, et Gubernatoribus Biblicetcha et 
Forum successcribus in Perpetuum." This is signed by 
the three principal Heralds, and recorded by the Chester 
Herald. 
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London Town Planning Schemes in 1666. 


Ar the last meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects an interesting paper was read by Mr. Sydney 
Perks, К.В.Г.В.А., F.S.A., F.S.I., on the various re- 
building schemes which were brought forward after the 
Great Fire of London. ‘There was at once great activity 
by many men to produce plans for rebuilding the City: 
so quickly were the plans produced that it is obvious 
they could not have had much consideration. The rush 
and bustle was quite suggestive of American methods 
of to-day. John Evelyn states in his diary that he sub- 
mitted his plan to the King on September 13, and in 
his letter of a fortnight later says '' Everybody brings 
in his idea; amongst the rest, 1 presented his majesty 
my own conceptions, with a discourse annexed. It was 
the second that was seen within two days after the 
conflagration ; but Dr. Wren had got the start of me.’ 
Hooke lost his chance of priority by approach- 
and 


ing the . Royal Society on September 19 
the Corporation on September 21, the idea being 
that he should approach the King, stating his 


plan was approved by both the Corporation and the 
Royal Society. Wren being far too good a business man 
to waste tune with public or scientific authorities. was 
first in the field, and the King approved his plan. The 
then Secretary of the Royal Society recorded in a letter 
that, when he expressed regret to Wren that his model 
had not been submitted for the Society s approval, Wren 
answered '' that he had been so pressed to hasten it, 
before other desseins came in, that he could not possibly 
consult the Society about it.” 

Mr. Perks contended that if we regard Wren as an 
_ exceedingly able business man, ambitious, and determined 
to be the architect for as many large buildings as possible, 
we shall get a clue to his method of work. Architects 
feel so much admiration for the great gemus of Wren 
that his plan has received unlimited praise, but very little 
detailed criticism. 

Wren dealt with the problem in a drastic manner: 
he swept away the entire city within the fire boundary 
and, regarding it as a vacant site, he started to make a 
town-planning scheme. ‘The basis c£ Wren's plan is the 
formation of two wide roads from the east, one from 
Leadenhall Street in the direction of Aldgate, and опе 
from the neighbourhood of the Tower, they meet at Lud- 
gate, and St. Paul’s Cathedral is in the acute angle of 
the junction: it would have occupied quite a small portion 
of the present site. Apparently Wren was willing to 
sacrifice a large cathedral for his angular scheme; 5t. 
Paul's would only have had about the same area as the 
Mansion House: had a large cathedral been built then 
the road plan was impossible. It all shows a rush ; and 
even if the scheme had been approved the question of 
a large cathedral must have arisen and prevented the 
development of the idea. “The plan strikes one as the 
first effort of a great man, rushed out in a few days. 
To-day we get no general view of the cathedral trom 
any main street east of it; but had Wren's plan for 
rebuilding been carried out this defect would have been 
worse, for nothing could have been seen of St. Paul's 
from anv point east of it. 

“ Parentalia ” was written by Wren's son, Christo- 
pher, and published by his grandson, Stephen Wren. 
Filial enthusiasm is an excellent thing, but when it leads 
to gross exaggeration and absolute untruth it should be 
regarded with suspicion. Mr. Perks then mentioned 
some of the inaccuracies of that biography. The author 
of ““Parentalia ” states that “ Dr. Wren . . . imme- 
diatelv after the Fire took an exact. Survey of the whole 
Area and Confines of the Burning, having traced over, 
with great Trouble and Hazard the great Plain of Ashes 
and Ruins, and designed a Plan or Model of a new City." 
The plan was placed, as we know, before the King within 
two davs after the conflagration, so that this statement 
is obviously incorrect. Тһе description further states 
that the streets were to be “ as near parallel to one 
another as might be: avoiding, if compatible with greater 
Conveniences, all acute Angles.” It seemed from this, 
argued Mr. Perks, that Wren's son was conscious of a 


very serious defect in his father's plan and was trying 
to excuse it. An examination of Wren's 90-ft. roads 
reveals that with the exception of two, or at most three, 
streets south of Ludgate, none of the cross streets are at 
right angles to the main thoroughfares, neither does the 
шап Wide street from Cnpplegate cross the two main 
streets at nght angles, except the street north of the 
Guildhall site. This is a serious defect in town planning; 
so much so that when King William Street was laid out 
by Dance, and he had to meet this difficulty which was 
imposed on him, he met it by a clever device of making 
the side streets Join up at right angles for a few feet and 
then to break away at the altered angle. ‘This can be 
seen to-day at Abchurch Lane, Nicholas Lane, &c. 

Wren's son also states: '* All Church-yards, Gardens 
and unnecessary Vaccuities . . . to be placed out of the 
town.” Had the scheme been carried out, the City to- 
day would be without those many green spots which are 
some of its greatest charms. Parochial and ward boundaries 
would have disappeared, some of them having existed ` 
since Norman times. At least eighty-six parish churches 
were destroyed or severely damaged: Wren only con- 
templated the re-erection of seventeen. Six chapels were 
burnt, but Wren made no provision for their re-erection. 
No burial grounds were provided, and the scheme made 
no provision for the preservation of the old burial yards, 
which would have been desecrated. 

When one examines Wren в proposal and compares 
it with a plan of the City, the first striking thing is his 
absolute disregard of the old streets. Not one single 
old thoroughfare remains; a little St. Paul’s occupies 
part of the site of the present Cathedral, the Guildhall 
and the Royal Exchange would both have had different 
sites. Among others, the following old buildings would 
have disappeared: the Guildhall, with its magnificent 
crypt; the crypt of St. Mary-le-Bow ; Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall; St. Alphage, London Wall; every old church in 
the Citv within the fire area, many of them, although 
partly dest:oyed by the Great Fire, still retaining small 
portions of the medieval building; and also certain 
portions of the Halls of City Companies. Except in the 
case of St. Paul’s, no attempt was made to place a new 
church on an ancient site. If Wren’s scheme had been 
carried out, what an uninteresting place the City of 
London would be to-day, exclaimed Mr. Perks. 

Apparently Wren intended to build the Guildhall on 
another site, forming a large square block with streets 
on each side. During the time he rushed out his plan 
he could not have considered whether it was possible 
to rebuild the damaged structure; and, if he did, he 
came to the wrong conclusion. It is supposed that at 
a later date Wren acted as architect for the Corporation 
with regard to the restoration of the structure—he was 
certainly consulted with regard to the Porch or Gate: 
House. Whoever it was who carried out the general 
restoration, it is clear either he had no knowledge of 
Gothic architecture or he had a profound contempt for 


dt. The architect who restored the building made no 


attempt to replace the old Gothic roof with a similar 
structure, but replaced it by levelling up the walls, build- 
ing hideous circular-headed windows, and erecting a low- 
pitched roof with a flat ceiling. 

The earliest print of Wren’s plan that Mr. Perks 
had been able to trace is dated 1721, engraved by H. 
Hulsberg. This is at the British Museum. It was 
reprinted in 1744, and refers to the original in the posses- 
sion of the Eart of Pembroke, signed Hulsberg, of 1724. 

In 1911 the Institute purchased a сору of 
“ Parentalia,”’ which was owned by Stephen Wren’s 
daughter. It has a large number of additional illustra- 
tions, including a scheme for rebuilding London; but, 
bv an irony of fate, it is not Wren's scheme. It ıs 
Gwynn’s version of it, which he published in 1749, and 
he had the impudence to call it “А Plan for rebuilding 
the City of London after the great fire in 1666. designed 
by that Great Architect Sr. Christopher Wren, and 
approved by the King and Parliament, but unhappily 
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A PLAN FOR REBUILDING THE CITY OF LONDON, 1666 (possibly Hooke’s Scheme). 


defeated by faction." The Journals of the House of 
Commons do not even refer to Wren’s plan. 

Hooke's plan of London has often been referred to, 
but cannot be found. During a search at the Bodleian 
Mr. Perks came across a Dutch view of the Fire of 
London, by Marcus W. Doornick, of Vygendam. In 
one corner there is a plan for the rebuilding of London, 
and he thought it quite possible that it is Hooke's, for 
in Waller's “ Life of Нооке ” we read: °“ All the chief 
streets as from Leadenhall corner, and the like, to be 
in an exact straight line, and all the other cross streets 
turning out of them at right angles. АП the churches, 
public buildings, market places, and the like in proper 
and convenient places; which no doubt would have added 
much to the beauty and symmetry of the whole. How 
this came not to be accepted of I know not of.” Нооке, 
or whoever made the plan, was even more drastic in his 
ideas than Wren. Wren squeezed the cathedral site to 
an insignificant size, but the author of the Dutch plan 
wiped it out of existence. Hooke shows the sites of 
fifteen churches, and Wren twenty-nine churches. 

Knight also made a sketch plan. The most interest- 
ing point is the date, which was September 20, 1666, 
so Wren had a good start of him. The plans of Wren 
and Evelyn are not dated. 

All Evelyn’s schemes show a street opposite the east 
side of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and views are arranged 
from vamous other directions. Evelyn worked to im- 
prove the City for traffic, and at the same time to pre- 
serve the ancient sites and all that was of interest to an 
antiquarian. A great deal requiring much time and 
thought, and it is not to be wondered at that his great 
competitor, acting with very different ideas, said Mr. 
Perks, proceeded quicker, and so Evelyn wrote he had 
made his scheme, '' but Dr. Wren had got the start 
of me.”’ 

Mr. Perks described Wren's plan as a gigantic 
Utopian scheme, as follows: '' Four hundred streets, 
numbering 13,200 houses, had been burnt down, and, 
say, 66,000 people were homeless. No doubt part of 
the walls remained, and there was subsequently little 
difficulty in marking the boundaries of the properties. 
On the old sites the people could get back verv soon; 
but Wren wanted to scrap all the old streets and to 
form new roads of a length of over 21 miles. The 
roads were to be run through the remains of Бопвез 
and churches only partly destroved, and which, of course, 
would have had to be razed to the ground. Then he 
would have had to fill up old basements and cellars and 
form foundations for his new roads, and then make 


the roads; the old supply pipes for water would have 
been useless; a considerable portion of St. Paul's! Cathe- 
dral would have had to be removed, as it would have 
blocked up his two main thoroughfares. It was, indeed, 
a colossal scheme, and it would have taken years to carry 
it out, and the cost would have been enormous; and 
in the meantime the people would have been homeless 
and the trade of the City would have been stagnant, 
for until the new roads were made no warehouses or 
business premises could be erected. Хо wonder the 
King's advisers came to a quick decision and rejected 
the idea.” 


The following is the Key to Evelyn's plan on p. 380:— 

1. Temple Bar. 2. Fleet Conduit. 3. St. Dun- 
stan's-in-the- West. 4. Sergeants’ Inn. 5. The New 
Channel. 6. The College of Physicians. 7. Doctors' 
Commons. 8. St. Paul's. 9 and 10. The two Sheriffs 
of London Houses. 11. Mercers' Chapel. 12. Bow 
Church and the Arches. 13. The Fountain in Grace- 
church Street. 14. St. Dunstan s-in-the- East. 15. 
Guildhall. 16. Christ's Hospital and Church. 17. The 
Lord Mayor's House. 18. The Royal Exchange. 
19. The Trinity House. 20. The Custom House and 
Admiralty Court. 21. The Navy Office. 22. Belings 
Gate. 923. The Fish Market. 24. Queen Hyth. 
25. Paul's Wharf. 96. The Sluce. 97. Sessions House, 
Newgate Prison, Public Workhouse and  Bridewell. 
28. The Church Yards and Inns. 29. The Key. 


30. Black Frier's Church and Watling Street. 31. The 
Tower. 32. New Gate. 33. Alders Gate. 34. Cripple 
Gate. 35. Moor Gate. 36. Bishops Gate. 37. Ald 
Gate. 38. Charles Gate. 


THE Sheffield City Architect has prepared plans for the 
adaptation and extension of ‘‘ The Brushes’’ house to pro- 
vide secondary-school accommodation for 500 boys at an 
estimated cost of £27,000. The Southborne Hostel is to be 
enlarged at a cost of £1,400. 

OwriNcG to certain difficulties that have arisen with 
regard to the Exhibition in Brussels of the models sub- 
mitted in competition for the Zeebrugge memorial, it has 
been found necessary to close the Exhibition now being held 
in the Maddox Street Galleries on Wednesday, 24th instant, 
instead of Saturday, January 3, 1920, as previously 
announced. 

THe Machynlleth Urban District Council invite applica- 
tions for the appointment of an architect to prepare the 
necessary plans and specifications for the erection of fifteen 
houses on part of Park Common. The appointment will 
be subject to the approval of the Ministry of Health. 
Applications to be sent not later than December 29. 
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The “Unit System” of Housing. 


Some weeks ago we visited Braintree to inspect the Unit 
Construction Co.’s housing scheme there. At the outset 
we expected to see work the durability of which would 
be undoubted, but the materials and appearance of which 
would be open to considerable criticism, but we were 
agreeably surprised with the actual results obtained. In 
the first place, the colour and surface of the concrete 
slabs is little, if any, inferior in esthetic appearance to 
that of good freestone; in the second, the various steel 
fittings, doors, windows, and staircases, when painted 
with good enamel paint, besides being indestructible, are 
pleasing and satisfactory in their appearance, Nothing 
in the houses which we inspected could be objected to 
on the score of appearance, while the materials employed 
would obviate any occurrence of trouble from shrinkage 
and defects of workmanship such as commonly occur in 
cheaper work, especially under the very difficult circum- 
stances which now obtain. The composition flooring em- 
ployed is pleasing in colour, warm to the touch, and easy 
to clean. In one point only we think that the design of 
the houses might be greatly improved. Stonework owes 
much of its beauty of effect to the fact that successive 
courses vary in height. This could readily be done with 
concrete-block construction, and would go far to do away 
with the somewhat mechanical and uninteresting appear- 
ance of concrete-block buildings. Personally, we should 
prefer the whole of the design to be based on that of 
corresponding stone structures, and not that suggestive 
of a cast material, but the exponents of '' truth in struc- 
ture’’ would probably insist that it is necessary to em- 
phasise the fact that the material used is cast, and ‘not 
hewn, but our view is that with a little thought and 
contrivance it should be difficult to detect whether such 
buildings are stone or concrete. 

The '' Unit System " simply implies the system of 
standardisation adopted and applied to floors, walls, and 
fittings. Reasonable standardisation doubtless saves cost, 
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and so is worth effecting, a discovery not peculiar to any 
system of construction. 

Fine gravel being obtainable on the site, it was de- 
cided to use concrete blocks. The same kind of block 
was used for the partition as the external walls, and 
there can be no doubt of the stability of the construction. 
But, as has already been pointed out, had good bricks 
been easily obtainable, the same could have been em- 
ployed, working to the yard unit. No timber or wood- 
work of any kind has been used. The floors and roofs 
have been cast in concrete, reinforced with expanded 
metal, and experiments made with unit centering. So 
far as the roof is concerned, the unit system does not pre- 
clude the use of slated or tiled roofs. In the case of this 
pair of cottages flat roofs were used because it was felt 
to be advisable to make an attempt to overcome the pre- 
judice with which this method is generally regarded. The 
roof concrete was composed of finely graded aggregate, 
and has been tarred on the surface. The windows are 
unit steel casements, and the elevation shows that by a 
combination of these it is possible to fill any sized opening 
which it may be required to glaze, subject to the fact 
that the same must conform to unit dimensions. 

The exterior walls are 11 in. over all, and are com- 
posed of two blocks 44 in. wide with an air space of 
23 іп. 

The aggregate throughout was a 1:7 mix. 

The interior walls on the lower floors are 44 in. wide, 
and the joints between the blocks are š in. On the upper 
floor the partition walls are 24-in. slabs. 

The floors on the first floor are of concrete reinforced. 
41 in. thick, the floor finish being a jointless composite 
material, with rounded corners. 

The roofing is a reinforced concrete slab. In future 
cottages a hollow air space may be introduced in the roof. 

The walls on outside of the house are not rough cast, 
but the inside surface of the concrete blocks is plastered. 

The hollow air space in the walls is continuous 
throughout the entire walls, and this may be connected 
with the air space in the roof so as {о get a circulation 
of air right round the building. 
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The walls in some rooms are being finished with a 
thin coat of plaster, but the surface and appearance of 
the blocks is so pleasant, hard, and durable that it is not 
proposed to do so to the scullery and offices. 

Later, when plant is available, it is proposed to make 
the doors in pressed steel. Here again is an opportunity 
for an intelligent development of the country’s resources. 
At the end of the war we had a larger steel-producing 
plant than had ever been the case before, and the price of 
fir framed in roofs is now 11s. 6d. per ft. cube. Sashes 
and frames, which cost 15. 24d. per ft. super, now cost 
25. За. Doors have gone from 114. to 2s. 84. From the 
point of view of national economy, it would be desirable 
to attempt the use of the national product, steel, in heu 
of the imported commodity, timber, which for many years 
must remain high in cost and inferior in quality. 

The system lends itself readily to planning and esti- 
mating. The architect in designing can rapidly estimate 
superficial areas and cubical contents. Such basis 1s a 
very valuable help in planning. and also lends itself 
readily to estimates of costs and actual pricing of con- 
struction. The actual cost of these cottages is consider- 
ably less than the cost of cottages with the same accom- 
modation built in brick on the ordinary methods. 

Prices for not less than 100 houses based on the follow- 
ing data: Cement, 80s. a ton on site; bricklayers, 1s. 64. 
an hour; labourers, 1s. 2d. an hour. Sufficient sand and 
gravel (or other suitable aggregate) available at mixing 
plant at 5s. per улга cube. 

Without outhouses and Additional charge 


cement courte, and with for outhouses and 
W.C.in bathroom and cement сспг?е ат а 


Cubic Capacity outside dx cellar. Ұ.С. ZONE 
30 a (Slate Roof) 13,960 cube feet 106 40 
50% (Flat Roof) 13,960  ,, T 673 40 
509 (Slate Roof) 11,197 „ u 688 40 
503 (Flat Roof) 11,197 „ , 655 40 
511 (Slate Roof) 9406 „ , 542 


Most of the above houses can be seen at Braintree. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. 


A GENERAL business meeting of this Union was held at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., on Friday, Decem- 
ber 5. 

Mr. В. G. Llewellyn Evans, M.S.A. (Chairman of 
the Executive Committee), in the chaır. 

The Chairman briefly stated the objects of the meet- 
ing—namely, to adopt rules for the government of the 
Union. He did not propese to waste the time of the 
meeting by a long speech. 

The Secretary read a letter of sympathy and support 
from the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Мг. John W. Simpson; also a letter from 
the Sesretary of the Royal Institute, stating that his 
Council had agreed to recognise the nominees of the 
Union as delegates representing assistants on the Archi- 
tects’ Assistants’ Welfare Committee. The Society of 
Architects were granting similar recognition. He also 
read telegrams and letters of sympathy from Branch 
Secretaries and Local Corresponding Members from 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Avr, Norwich, Birmingham, 
Brighton, Newport, Stroud, Leeds, and Cardiff. 

A question was asked by a member whether the Com- 
mittee of the Union had approached the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution similarly to the Royal Institute. The Secretary 
explained that the Architectural Institutions had been the 
founders of the Welfare Committee, and they had there- 
fore been approached in the first place. The Committee 
had. however, asked these bodies to invite the Survevors' 
Institution and the Quantity Surveyors’ Association to co- 
operate with them, and he hoped that these latter insti- 
tutions would be approached in due course. | 

A resolution adopting the rules as printed and circu- 
lated amongst the members was proposed by Мг. Ascroft, 
and seconded by Мг. Shingleton. 

Mr. P. W. Farmer, the Vice-Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, explained the rules briefly to the meet- 
ing, and the spirit in which еу had been drafted. Не 
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paid compliment to Mr. Chas. Geen, A.R.I.B.A., whose 
services had been invaluable, more especially in that he 
was also a barrister. He regretted that Mr. Geen, being 
now in France, was unable for the time being to be 
present at Committee meetings. The rules had been 
drafted by a Sub-Committee. They were experimental, 
and more or less elastic to meet the needs of a growing 
Union, and would be subject to modifications in certain 
instances as time went on. 

Мг. F. В. Jellev, A.R.I.B.A., moved an amendment 
to Rule 1, urging the Professional Institutions to adopt 
a minimum salary for assistants according to their quali- 
fications in them. He thought the Union must plump 
for the minimum salary, and that they should approach 
these bodies to consider the needs of their assistant 
members. 

Mr. John Mackie seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Duncan, Assistant Secretary, explained that his 
Executive could not support the amendment. Тһе aim 
as expressed in the rules ‘‘ to abolish unpaid and under- 
paid assistants ’’ was wide, and at the same time definite. 
The amendment was a matter of detail, and if adopted 
would tend to narrow the scope of the original clause. 
Mr. Braddock, as an old Trade Unionist, strongly sup- 
ported the Committee, and Messrs. Shingleton and 


Bunker also spoke. Mr. Mauger suggested that the feel- - 


ing of the meeting seeming to support the Committee, 
Messrs. Jelley and Mackie should be asked to withdraw 
their amendment. Mr. Jelley agreed to do this, though 
he would have preferred to have seen the amendment 
adopted. Mr. Mackie concurred. 

A further amendment was proposed by Messrs. 
Jelley and Mackie, asking the co-operation of the pro- 
fessional Press in discontinuing the insertion of the 
advertisements for vacancies where the salaries offered 
are either not mentioned or are less than the agreed 
nunimum. Mr. Duncan, on behalf of the Executive, 
said that he must ask the meeting to reject this amend- 
ment. The Press had been very good to them, and they 
felt that the adoption of this amendment would be 
dictatorial. 

The proposers thereupon withdrew their amendment. 

An amendment by Messrs. Don. Cameron and A. T. 
Wright, both of the Norwich Branch, proposed that the 
share of Branch gross income payable to Headquarters 
should be one-half instead of three-quarters. The Secre- 
tary read a statement by these gentlemen in support of 
their amendment. Mr. Duncan, seconded by Mr. J. B. 
Hector, put forward an alternative amendment by the 
Committee—‘‘ But if, in the opinion of the Central 
Executive Committee, a particular branch is in need of 
special financial assistance, such remittance, or part 
thereof, may be refunded.” Mr. Clarke supported the 
amendment; he felt that branches should be encouraged 
in every way possible to undertake local propaganda, 
and should not be hampered by want of funds. 

The Secretary explained that the alternative amend- 
ment by the Committee allowed more generous treat- 
ment to a branch than the original amendment. The 
feeling of the Committee was entirely sympathetic to the 
branches. They had recently voted £5 towards the 
formation of a branch in Liverpool. They were insert- 
ing week by week an advertisement in some provincial 
paper where branches had not yet been formed, and 
the Committee felt that, where possible, all branches 
should pay their fair share of this expenditure, and, 
above that, Headquarters must be maintained. The sub- 
scription was very small, and allowed very small margin 
for ordinary staff maintenance. Mr. Clarke accepted 
the Secretary's explanation. The amendment was put 
to the meeting and lost, two members voting for it and 
forty-four against. The Committee’s alternative amend- 


_ment was then put, and adopted bv fifty-five votes to 


one. The Chairman then put the original resolution 
adopting the rules, with such amendment as had been 
passed by the meeting, and it was carried unanimously. 
A resolution empowering the Executive Committee to 
enter into provisional agreements of affiliation. with 
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existing local bodies of assistants, such affiliation to be 
ratified later, was proposed by Mr. Clarke, seconded by 
Mr. Alton. 

The Secretary explained that this resolution was to 
keep an open door for certain bodies who had approached 
them, but he hoped that they would see their way to 
join the Union as branches. The Committee did not 
wish to encourage the idea of affiliation by bodies which 
should share the full responsibilities and privileges of 
membership. 

Messrs. T. Braddock, R. Jones, G. $. Stone, G. N. 
Hannam, and C. H. Rodwell, all surveyors, were elected 
to fill the five vacancies on the Committee caused by 
the adoption of the London Interim rules. Messrs. 
J. Ilarrison, J. A. Macdonald, and С. H. Rattenbury 
were elected as auditors, and Messrs. Strudwick and 
Ascroft as scrutineers. ` 

Mr. Clarke proposed a vote of hanks and confidence 
in the Executive Committee and the Sub-Committee, 
which had drafted the rules, and that the same be 
entered in the minutes. The motion was seconded, and 
carried with acclamaffon. The Chairman replied on 
behalf of the Committee. It was hard work on the 
Committee, but it was work in a good cause, and he 
would like to pay special tribute to their truly indefatig- 
able Secretarv. 

While waiting for the result of the ballot, Mr. R. G. 
Strachan, P.A.S.I., of the Executive, made an appeal 
to surveyors to come forward in larger. numbers than 
they had hitherto done. The Union was intended for 
them as well as for their architectural brethren, but 
they had not shown hitherto the same interest. It 
might be that they were perhaps better paid, but this 
Union had manv other aims than mere remuneration 
of services, which likewise deserved their interest. 


Since this meeting information is to hand that the 
Council of the Architectural Association are also pre- 
pared to recognise the Union as the organisation of 
assistants for purposes of the Assistants’ Welfare Com- 
mittee. Mr. G. В. Tubbs, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., has 
been elected an ‘additional Honorary Assistant Secretary, 
in order to cope with the greatly increased work and 
membership of the Union. 


Liverpool Branch. 
A WELL-ATTENDED meeting was held in the small Sale- 
room, 14 Cook Street, Liverpool, on Monday the 8th inst., 
for the purpose of discussing the advisability of forming a 
Liverpool and District Branch of the Architects’ and Sur- 
veyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. T. M. Alexander. 

Mr. J. Gneve (Provisional Branch Secretary) outlined 
the history and objects of the Union, which latter, he 
said, might be briefly summarised under three headings: 
(1) To form а bond of union between architects’ and sur- 
veyors' assistants throughout the country : at present they 
have no organisation for either social or professional pur- 
poses; (2) То secure adequate remuneration; and (3) То 
secure a proper course of training for all those entering 
these professions. 

Enlarging on these objects he said that the existing 
societies were of very little use to the assistant, their 
government was in the hands of practising architects 
whose Interests and outlook were not the same as those of 
the assistant. Assistants were for the most part detached 
units unknown to and by their colleagues even in the same 
town. 

Dealing with remuneration, cases were cited of assis- 
tants being paid less than street sweepers, and he suggested 
that if architectural work were of no more value than 
street sweeping it would be better to abolish schools of 
architecture. Professors are not required to teach street 
sweeping. | 

Remuneration and training, he said, were very closely 
bound up together. Architects sometimes said a. man was 
not worth more than а small salary, and there were un- 
doubtedly many half-trained and untrained men, the chief 
reason being that there was no one recognised way of 
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obtaining a training, and that young men sometimes spent - 


a good part of their pupilage in sterilising routine, to be 
turned off at the end of that time only a burden to them- 
selves and the profession. 

The Union wished to abolish us to provide that 
assistants shall receive a proper training and so be worthy 
of an adequate remuneration. This could only be achieved 
by assistants taking the matter into their own hands, as 
practising architects were for the most part apathetic 
towards this all-important question. 

Mr. F. H. Auger, President of the Merseyside Branch 
of the Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, outlined the history of that Association and stated 
that in the short period which had elapsed since Из 
formation it had already achieved appreciable success in 
the improvement of the status of its members and the 
conditions under which they worked. At first people were 
always shy of such movements, but in their case the 
sceptics had been convinced. 

Mr. T. Capsticks and Mr. C. F. Overy spoke in sup- 
port of the proposal to form a branch in Liverpool, and 
after some discussion the proposal was agreed to with 
only two dissentients. 


Correspondence. 


How to Save Coal. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


SIR, —Тһе high cost of coal and the necessity for con- 
serving the country’s supplies, make it incumbent upon 
everycne to economise in its consumption. The Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects venture there- 
fore to draw the attention of the public to a means at 
once simple and effective of achieving this end. А large 
proportion of сиг people live in houses still fitted with 
firegrates which consume great quantities of coal without 
giving the consumer anything approaching the full 
benefits of Из combustion. Such people are advised that 
coal can be saved, rooms be heated at less cost, the 
atmosphere of our great cities be brightened, and a con- 
siderable saving of money be effected by the following 
simple means :— 

Line your grates with firebricks. See that the fire- 
bricks are high enough to stand up above the fire. Take 
care that the back brick leans forward and is not more than 
four inches from the front bars. Fill in the space at 
the back with fire-clay. See that your register is open 
not more than one-fourth of its full capacity. If you 
have no register, partially close the chimney opening 
with another firebrick. Fill in the front space beneath 
the grate with a шоузЫе piece of metal. If you cannot 
do this, put a small firetile 1n the bottom of the grate. 

If these directions are carefully followed the consumer 
will help the nation to save coal, to lessen transport, to 
leave larger quantities available for export, and therefore 
incidentally to reduce taxation.—Yours, &c., 

Tan MACALISTER, Secretary. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


MESSRS. CADBURY, LTD., have not yet decided on a site 
for the factory they intend to erect in the West of Scotland. 

Mr. SAMUEL PERKINS Pick, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., of 
Leicester, left estate valued at £14,059. 

Mr. INIGo Тнісся has prepared a design for the war 
memorial which is to be erected at the bottom of High 
Street, Petersfield, at a cost of £600. ` 

IN response to the appeal by the Cleethorpes Council on 
the urgent necessity for a secondary school for girls, the 
County Education Committee have replied that they are 
agreeable to provide such a school in Cleethorpes to accom- 
modate 200 girls. 

Ir was intimated at the quarterly mecting of the Scar- 
borough Wesleyan Circuit on Wednesday that, subject to 
final approval of the plans by the trustees, an early start 
is to be made with the rebuilding of Queen Street Wesleyan 
Chapel, Scarborough, destroyed by fire in 1915. The new 
building will take the form of a large mission hall, which 
will cost something between £22,000 апа 625,000, as acainst 
the original estimate of £8,000 for а new chapel. Of this 
amount 520,000 has been promised. 
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Rapid Construction 


"pe urgent need of the moment is rapid house and building Construc- 


tion. To this end our organisation has been brought to its highest 
point of efficiency, and we are now in a position to accept contracts for 
building and constructional work of any size and in any part of the world. 
No matter how rapidly we execute a contract, however, we never lose 
sight of efficiency. Excellence of work has, for over half a century, been the 
outstanding feature of our business. Мо contract is too large for üs to under- 
take. 
We invite your inquiries. Estimates free. 


J. PARKINSON < SONS 


(Blackpool), Ltd. f 


BUILDERS CONTRACTORS 
PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 
SANITARY ENGINEERS 

CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS x 
EXPERTS IN RAPID HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
Etc., Etc. 


25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON and at BLACKPOOL 


Telegrams: HusTLED-M, Vic. LONDON. Teiephone: Victoria 1670. 


li 2-----0 


"Т! 2 
TUNI | | Hi | ! ' > 


|! И2 М, 
Z RUBBER X, 


is an artistic and noiseless floor covering of extreme \ 

durability, suitable for Bathroom, Hall, Corridor, \ ' 
Conservatory, &c. | 

Rubber Tiling was introduced by The Silvertown Co. in 1889, | Ñ 


and has іп many cases been in use for more than 21 years. | 


Til ng is in use in Buckingham Palace and Marlborough House. 
Please write for further particulars, or, if possible, call at 
106 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, where the tiling is laid | 
and іп daily use. | 
The India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. 
(The Silvertown Со.), 
Head Office, 106 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. / 
Works: Silvertown, Е. 16. 
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Health Ministry’s Housing Report. 


Details of Local Authorities schemes dealt with during 


the week are as follows :— 


BuILDING SITES. 


Urban. Acreage. 
Beccles (2 sites) 7.86 
Beccles (1 site) . — 
Blackpool 20.75 
Bletchley 1.45 
Bulkington 4.26 
Carnforth 4.95 
Connah's Quay 24.00 
Coventry (3 sites) 140.80 


Cwmamman (2 sites) . — 
; 6.09 


Dawley 
Earby . 18.13 
Holywell 1.77 
Lees 8.64 
Llangefni 7.15 
Okehampton 5.70 
Ramsgate . 14.44 
Rochdale (1 site) — 
Short Heath .5.00 
Wealdstone 0.48 
Wivenhoe 11.40 
280.87 
Rural. Acreage. 
Alton (3 sites) 2.25 
Amersham 0.58 
Atherstone . 8.88 


Battle . : 4 i 1.50 
Bedford (10 sites) . 18.00 
Brixworth (8 sites) . 6.41 
Chesterfield (5 sites) . 6.57 
Church Stretton (8 sites) 3.25 
Dartford (7 sites) 


Dartford (2 aid. E 
1.99 


Depwade 
Schemes 
Urban. ee 
Bingley 
Blackpool 20.75 
Bollington 5.50, 
Brigg . 19.50 
СаппосК 6.94 
Carlton 6.57 
Chatteris (2 sites) .5.74 
Drovlsden 25.87 
Godmanchester 0.51 
Guildford 35.96 
Guiseley 1.49 
Hampstead . 5.55 
Heston & Берн 34.61 
Lye & Wolescote 11.50 
Maldon 2.00 
Mansfield 98.50 
Newburn 91.50 
Radstock : 2 5.50 
Redcar . de. l a 8.30 
Richmond . 13.68 
Rochdale З x; 4.39 
Rotherham . . . 121.59 
Saddleworth 3.00 
Smethwick (4 sites) 71.05 
Stevenage ‚ 2.05 


Sutton Coldfield ( (4 sites) 11. 40 
Sutton-in- Ashfield : 8.28 


Uckfield 1.12 
Wells-next-the-Sea 4.00 
630.61 
Rural. Acreage 
Alcester (3 sites) 8.75 
Amersham (4 sites) 6.43 
Bridge : 0.25 
Dromvard (5 sites) 6.00 
Chepstow . : à 4.50 
Congleton 4 0.50 
Crick . 1.90 
Cricklade & Wooton 
Bassett . 5.00 
Cuckfield (3 sites) 8.84 
Dislev . 2.50 
Dorking 1.00 
Downham (5 sites) 9.00 


Schemes submitted: 


Rural. 
East Grinstead 


Acreage. 


Easthampstead (3 sites) 5.00 
Eaton Bray (5 pen . BW 
Fdaxton ; 0.75 
Godstone 1.50 
Hemel Hempstead 2 

sites). : 00 
Henley i 00 
Hollingbourne (2 sites) 00 
Howden à 00 
Ledbury (3 sites) 01 


Lexden & Winstree (2 
sites). : 
Lodden & Clavering 
Melton Mowbray 
Oswestry (5 sites) 
Oundle (2 sites) . 
Reigate (3 sites) 
Ringwood (5 sites) 
Shipston-on-Stour 
Steyning East 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Tarvın (2 sites) 
Tutbury (3 sites) 
Walsall : 1 
Wantare (2 sites) 
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West Dean (5 sites) l 
Wing . 
Witney 
Woodstock . 
159.11 
280.87 
Total. 439.98 
approved: 
Rural. Acreage. 
Ely . 7.55 
Epping 1.50 


. Loddon & Clavering 2 


Faringdon (2 sites) 
Farnborough (2 sites) 
Freesridge Lynn 
Godstone 
Hambledon 
Headington 
Hemsworth 

Heniey 4 я 
Hitchin (3 sites) . 
Honiton (2 sites) . 
Hungerford 
Huntingdon 

Ketton 


sites). 
Long Crendon 
Macclesfield 
Malpas (2 sites) . | 
Market Harborough . 
Midhurst (2 sites) 
Newmarket . 
Pewset (4 sites) . 
Plomesgate . 


Preston (2 sites) . ) 
St. Ives 
Stokesley 1 


Swavesey 


Tendring (4 sites) 
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Thirsk (2 sites) . 
Wakefield. | 1 
Wellington (5 sites) 
Witon (8 sites) . 1 
Wing : : 
, Witney 
Wokingham 0.75 
193.43 
650.04 
County Councils, 
Huntingdon 1.50 
Somerset 5.60 
Total . . ^. 829.14 


Seventy-five Jav-out schemes were submitted by 51 


Local Authorities. 
submitted to 1,800. 


bringing the total number 


of schemes 


НосзЕ PLANS. 
Urban. 


No. of houses. 


Abercarn i кыш) 490 
Bexhill 106 
Bridlington . 12 
Caerphilly (part sc heme) 282 
Calne . š 60 
Chester-le-Street (part 
scheme) : . 436 
Chipping Norton . ; 22 
Chorley Wood . : 8 
Eccles . ; . 647 
Ipswich : А 7 
Itchen . А 2 Ç 24 


Kettering (part scheme) 48 
Letchworth (part scheme) 79 
Loughton ; | 50 
Luton (part scheme) : 98 
Milton Regis (1 scheme) — 
Newport (part scheme) . 
Oxford (part scheme) . 20 


| 


Risca (part scheme) 251 
Shoreham- тше (1 
всһете) i š — 
Southall Norwood . ; 87 
Sudbury . : 3 . 45 
Wealdstone. Я қ 7 
Whitefield š : ; 16 
Woking р , 30 
Wrexham 116 | 
5,241 
Rural. Хо. of houses. 
Abingdon (5 schemes) . 46 
Alton . ; : : 2 
Basingstoke . : : 4 
Bedford . š с . 12 
Berkhampstead ' : 8 
Schemes 
Urban. No. of houses. 
Abercarn (part scheme) 490 
Blyth . š i . 10 
Bridlington . | 4 12 
Caerphilly (part scheme) 282 


Cardiff (part scheme) . 6 
Chester-le-Street f 
Chipping Norton . . 26 


Eccles : . 647 
Finedon . А 20 
Great Berkhampstead : 50 
Ipswich . š 7 
Itchen . А . 24 
Kettering (part scheme) 48 
Kirkburton . 1 à 8 
Leatherhead. | . 12 
Macclesfield . š : 24 
Manow . à ; 4 8 
Newcastle . 400 
Newport (part scheme) . 300 
Oxford . 4 : . 18 
Pontypool . ; 47 
Risca (part sc hemes) 251 
Southall Norwocd . | 87 
Sudbury Р : . 45 
Teddington . š ; 78 
Wallsend Ba . 80 
Wells-next-the-Sea ; 24 
Whitefield 16 
Whitley and А 182 
Wigton . ; š 12 
Wrexham 116 

5.800 


December 26. 1919 


Schemes submitted: 


Rural. No. of houses. 
Bradfield i : . z 


Chipping Sodbury (1 
scheme) à Я س‎ 
Crediton . : I 8 
('rowmarsh . 4 
Dunmow : f . 6 
Guildford . ; | 16 
Havant (6 ш . 74 
flawarden : | 62 
Нете Hempstead 5 10 
Hemsworth 5 . 188 
Long Crendon š : 24 
Luton . 22 
Machynlloth (5 schemes) . 15 
Market Harborough ; 6 
Neath (3 sc hemes) . 152 


Northampton (part scheme) 39 
Romford (3 schemes} 252 
St, Ives . | қ 4 


Shepton Mallet 8 : 16 
Southwell (2 schemes) . 26 
‚ Wantage (4 schemes). 52 
| Wells . 6 
| Westhourne Р | 20 
i Whiston . . 4 
Wincanton (2 schemes) . 12 
Wing (5 schemes) . | 18 
Witney. | Я š 6 
Wycombe (2 schemes) . 25 
1.152 
2,241 
County Councils, 
| Huntingdon . қ қ 4 
Isle of Ely | 2 
Surrey (1 scheme) . i -- 
| Total . 4.219 
approved: 
Rural. Хо. of houses. 
` Alton : қ А ; 12 
Belvoir - ; : ; 8 
Buckingham . : А 6 
Chelmsford . ; : 12 
Crowmarsh . š 4 6 
Durham . š : 66 
Elv (2 schemes) ; ; 8 
Headington : : 6 
Hemel Hempstead 10 
Henstead ; ; Я 4 
Hitchin . А 1 : 30 
Holywell š š š 20 
Long Crendon ; ; 24 
Maldon . Е ; : 16 


Marshland (5 schemes) . 28 
Neath (2 schemes). 
Newmarket . З 1 12 


Newport Pognell . š 4 

Northampton (part 
scheme) E қ 19 
Rotherham  . pue 68 
St. Albans . : 18 
St. Ives (2 schemes) ` 14 
South Shields € 150 
Wallingford . : : 9 
Wantage (2 schemes). 14 
Welington . 9 

Westbury & Whorwells- 
down (2 schemes) : 18 
Whiston қ , ; ^ 
Wing (3 schemes) . қ 18 
Witney (6 schemes) ; 25 
747 
5,809 

County Council. 

Isle of Ely . š : 2 
Total . 4,549 


THe Lowestoft Town Council have accepted provisionally 


the tender of Mr. 


F. H. Hipperson, 


of Norwich, for five 


pairs of houses at £2.035 7s. ба. per pair, and three blocks 

of four at 54.197 per block. less a discount of 24 per cent. 
CAMFRELTOWN Town Council have adopted а housing 

scheme for the burgh involving the erection of 200 houses. 


Three sites have been 


Dalintoher, 


Stronvaar, approximate number of houses 50; 
at. Castleacres, approximate number of houses 50. 


selected —viz. : 
approximate number pf houses 100; 


(1) At Bellfield. 
(2) at 
and (3) 


Messrs. 


Clifford & Lunan, Glasgow, have been appointed architects 


of the scheme. 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of California Library 
or to the 


NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
Bidg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 

Richmond, CA 94804-4698 


ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 
2-month loans may be renewed by calling 
(415) 642-6753 
1-year loans may be recharged by bringing books 
to NRLF | 
Renewals and recharges may Бе made 4 days 
prior to due date 


DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 


TRE Ute 
NRLF PHOTOCOPY FEB 22 31 


YH003852 


